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PEEFACE 


It  is  hoped  that  this  may  prove  useful  as  a  text-book  both  for 
teachers  and  for  those  students  who,  while  their  knowledge  of 
facts  is  incomplete,  are  mature  enough  to  desire  to  connect 
events  with  their  causes  and  effects,  and  to  feel  an  interest  in 
constitutional  questions. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  general  view  of  a  period  is  grasped  by 
a  learner.  I  have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  this  difficulty 
partly  by  care  in  the  headings  of  books  and  chapters,  partly  by 
short  summaries.  The  facts  upon  which  these  summarie'^  are 
based  are  given  in  the  fullest  detail  possible  in  the  space  to  ^  hich 
the  narrative  is  necessarily  confined. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  notes  to  authoi  ities. 
This  has  been  done  not  so  much  to  support  the  statemeu  bs  in 
the  texl  as  with  the  hope  that  the  reader  may  be  induc^^d  to 
turn  to  the  books  thus  brought  to  his  notice.  The  rapid  spread 
of  the  Free  Library  movement  renders  it  probable  that  before 
long  the  greater  number  of  them  will  be  easily  accessible  to 
most  students.  I  have  not  hesitated  now  and  again  to  mention 
works  of  comparative  rarity,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  as  in 
the  city  from  which  I  write,  possess  the  advantage  of  libraries  of 
the  highest  class. 

More  space  than  is  usual  in  books  of  this  order  has  been 
given  to  elaborating  special  points,  such  as  the  nature  of,  and 
contrast  between,  Anglo-Saxon  Feudalism  and  the  Norman  Feudal 
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System,  the  causes  of  the  Peasants*  Revolt,  the  course  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Reformation,  the  connection  between  poUtical  ideas 
and  systems  of  Church  government,  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  effects  at  home,  the  *  Expansion  of  England,' 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  and  the  legislation  to 
which  that  condition  gave  rise;  and  the  reforms  of  later  years. 
This  has  necessitated  corresponding  compression  in  accounts  of 
battles  and  campaigns.  Wherever  these  are  described  at  any 
length,  and  where  it  has  seemed  necessary  for  clearness,  the 
description  is  accompanied  by  a  plan.  Of  Hastings,  Bannock- 
bum,  Poitiers,  Agincourt,  the  Great  Civil  War,  the  struggles  in 
Canada  and  India,  the  Peninsular  War,  Waterloo,  the  Crimean 
War,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  accounts  will,  I  hope,  be  found 
adequate.  My  indebtedness  to  the  great  writers  upon  these 
subjects  is  too  obvious  to  need  notice. 

For  occasional  advice  and  help  I  have  now,  as  often  in  the 
past,  to  thank  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  the  completion  of  whose 
own  *  Student's  History  of  England  *  is  looked  for  with  such 
keer.  interest ;  while  to  the  suggestions  of  another  friend,  the 
Rev.  A.  Jamson  Smith,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School, 
Camp  Hill,  Birmingham,  is  due  much  of  whatever  value  my 
book  may  be  thought  to  contain. 

A  work  of  this  kind  may  be  regarded  as  scarcely  a  fit  subject 
for  a  dedication.  I  wish,  nevertheless,  to  connect  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it  with  the  honoured  memory  of  William  Lucas 
Sargant. 

OSMUND  AIRY. 

Solihull,  Bibminoham. 
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HISTOEY   OF   ENGLAND 


INTRODUCTION 

THE  BOMAN  MILITABY  OCCUPATION 

B.C.  55  TO  A.D.  407 

On  August  26,  b.c.  5  5,  the  Bomans,  under  the  eye  of  JuHus  Csescu:*, 
effected  a  landing  at  Pevensey.    The  natives,  who  after  a  sharp  fight 

at  the  water's  edge  fled  to  the  forests  and  marshes,  were  of 
ingof  the'  ^^^  same  Celtic  blood  as  those  whom  the  invaders  had  already 
^'^^^        conquered  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  members  of  the  vanguard  of 

the  westward  migration  of  the  Aryan  race.  In  the  south 
and  south-east  there  was  considerable  civilisation,  owing  to  the  inter- 
coiurse  with  Gaul.  Further  inland  the  standard  of  life  grew  lower  ;  in 
the  north  and  west  the  people,  little  better  than  savages,  lived  by  the 
chase.^ 

The  tribes  were  sharply  divided ;  among  the  chief  were  the  Cantii 


I  In  far-distant  ages,  previous  to 
the  coming  of  the  Aryans,  the  British 
Islands  were  occupied  by  a  people  of 
an  earlier  stock,  the  Hibernians.  They 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  first  body 
of  Aryans,  the  Goidels,  who  in  turn 
were  expelled  by  the  Brythons,  from 
whom,  perhaps,  the  name  Britain  is 
derived.  The  Hibernians  were  now  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  and  the  remote 
highlands  of  Scotland;  the  Goidels  in 
the  east  of  Ireland,  in  Wales,  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  the  Lake  district,  and 
Galloway.  The  new  comers  in  each 
case  were  of  civilisation  superior  to 
that  of  those  whom  they  ousted.  The 
Brythons  of  the  south-east,  like  their 
brethren  in  Gaul,  were  no  mean  enemies. 
They   carried   spears   and   swords   of 


bronze,  shields,  and  some  defensive 
armour,  and  were  specially  skilful  in 
the  management  of  their  war  chariots. 
Some  savage  customs  they  retained, 
such  as  tattooing  and  painting  the 
body. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
given  over  to  forest,  fen,  and  waste. 
The  only  clearings  were  on  the  uplands, 
such  as  Salisbury  Plain,  the  Hampshire 
and  Kentish  Downs,  the  Cotswolds,  the 
high  grounds  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Even  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  rule 
the  clearings  in  the  valleys  were  but 
narrow  strips  of  culture.  The  import- 
ance of  the  forests  and  fens  in  de- 
termining the  course  of  the  Saxon 
invasion  will  be  seen  later  on,  pp.  8,  9 ; 
Green,  Making  of  England^  pp.  7-11. 
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in  Kent;  the  Belgse  westwards  to  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire; 
the  Damnonii  thence  to  the  Land's  End.  On  the  left  bank  of 
Divisions  of  *^®  Thames,  west  of  London,  were  the  Cassii ;  the  Trino- 
the  tribes  bantes  occupied  Essex  ;  the  Iceni  spread  from  the  Stour  to 
the  Humber,  the  Brigantes  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne;  the 
Silures  lay  between  the  Wye  and  the  Dee;  the  Ordovices  among 
the  mountains  of  Wales ;  the  Coritavi  and  Comabii  in  the  Midlands. 
North  of  the  Tyne  wandered  the  Meeatae,  and  north  of  them  the 
Caledonii,  together  known  as  Picts. 

To  these  various  tribes  there  was  but  one  thing  common,  their 
religion.     Britain,  the  remotest  home  of  the  Celtic  race,  was  the  most 

venerated  dwelling  of  the  mysterious  Druids,  as  Anglesey, 

the  remotest  comer  of  Britain,  was  their  most  sacred  haunt. 
Organised  independently  of  tribal  divisions,  they  were  subordinate  to 
a  high- priest  chosen  among  themselves.  Their  worship  bears  signs  of 
Eastern  birth,  but  doctrines  and  forms  are  alike  obscure.  It  seems 
certain  however  that  idol-worship  was  unknown,  and  that  nature  in 
various  forms  was  adored.  The  oak  and  misletoe  were  objects  of  pro- 
found veneration ;  when  the  latter  was  found  growing  on  an  oak,  a  priest 
severed  the  plant  with  a  golden  knife,  and  a  solemn  festival  with  sacri- 
fices was  held.  The  power  of  the  Druids  was  immense.  They  were 
the  priests,  physicians,  educators,  astrologers,  magicians,  lawgivers, 
and  judges — and  as  such  were  free  from  taxation  or  military  service. 
They  surrounded  themselves  with  awful  secrecy ;  a  training  of  twenty 
years  apart  from  men  was  necessary  for  admission  to  their  body ; 
their  mysteries  were  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  and  jealously 
confined  to  themselves.  Sacrifices — in  the  last  resort  human  sacrifices 
— were  their  propitiatory  ofierings  to  their  gods.  Their  power  formed 
one  check  upon  the  influence  of  the  chiefs,  another  was  foimd  in  an 
aristocratic  order.  Below  the  latter  were  none  but  serfs.  Besides  the 
Druids  were  two  inferior  orders,  the  Ovates,  or  sacrificing  priests,  and 
the  Bards,  or  prophets,  who  were  attached  to  the  various  chiefs,  roused 
them  to  battle,  and  celebrated  their  prowess  on  the  harp.' 

At- the  moment  of  Caesar's  landing,  CassiveUaimus  ruled  over  the 
Cassii  and  Trinobantes,  with  overlordship  over  the  Cantii  and  Belgae. 

Uniting  all  four,  he  inflicted  upon  the  Romans  losses  so 
i^ug^of th"*^'  serious  that  Caesar  hastily  re-embarked,  and  returned  to 
Bomans,        Rome  after  a  stay  of  but  three  weeks,  to  prepare  for  a 

more  serious  expedition.  In  the  following  spring,  b.c.  64,  he 
landed  again  at  Pevensey,  drove  CassiveUaunus  before  him,  forced  the 
Thames  at  Coway  Stakes,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  and  captured 

*  Kitchin,  History  of  FraiKe^  vol.  i.  pp.  14, 15. 
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Verulamium,  the  royal  town  of  the  Cassii,  near  the  present  St.  Albans. 
Cassivellaunus  soon  gave  in  his  submission,  and  Caesar,  dreading  the 
autumnal  storms,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  barren 
triumph,  and  again  returned  to  Gaul. 

For  ninety  years  no  Koman  again  set  foot  in  Britain.  But  in 
A.D.  44  Aulus  Plautius  landed  with  a  force  of  German  auxiliaries  used 
Auius  Plau-  *^  savage  war.  He  was  opposed  by  the  same  combination 
tiua,  A.D.  44.  of  tribes  as  before,  led  by  Caractacus,  a  great-grandson  of 
th^iSst  and  CassiveUaunus.  In  vain  they  endeavoured  to  weary  him 
South  Q^^   |jy  desultory  warfare.      Camolodunum,  the  modem 

Colchester,  the  royal  town  of  the  Trinobantes,  was  captured  and 
garrisoned.  Then  Plautius  and  his  colleague  Vespasian  took  charge 
of  the  left  and  right  banks  of  the  Thames  respectively.  Vespasian, 
after  thirty  battles,  reduced  the  Belgae  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Plautius 
for  five  years  carried  on  a  doubtful  contest  with  the  Cassii  and  the 
SUures  under  Caractacus.  *" 

Ostorius  Scapula  then  took  up  the  work.  In  62  he  overthrew 
Caractacus  at  Caer  Caradoc,  a  lofty  hill  in  Shropshire,  at  the  junction 

of  the  Tame  and  Colne.  But  the  Silures  held  out,  and  so 
of^Caracta-  effective  was  their  guerilla  warfare  that  in  63  Scapula 
rartufcon-  ^^®^»  worn  out  with  toil  and  vexation,  after  he  had 
quest  of  the    secured  the  territory  in  his  hands  by  a  line  of  strong  forts 

on  the  Severn  and  Avon.  In  61  Suetonius  Paulinus 
broke  down  the  resistance  of  the  North  and  West,  for  which  the 
Of  the  Druids  were  the  rallying -point.     He  marched  to  Anglesey, 

North-west,  crossed  the  straits,  slew  the  priests,  and  burnt  down  the 
Downfall  of    groves.    From  this  time  Druidism  ceased  to  be  a  power  in 

the  Druids       ^y^^  j^^^ 

From  this  distant  expedition  Paulinus  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
terrible  news.     Under  their  queen  Boadicea,  the  Iceni  had  swept  into 

Essex,  burnt  Camolodunum,  and  trodden  the  legion  which 
E^^and*"^^  guarded  it  imderfoot.  The  flame  spread  rapidly;  London 
South  under  and  Verulamium  were  sacked  and  burnt ;  70,000  persons, 

Romans,  and  British  who  did  not  join  their  brethren, 
perished.  For  this  awful  outburst  the  Romans  themselves  were 
responsible.  The  natives  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  treated 
with  insult  and  oppression,  and  crushed  by  extortion ;  while  the  young 
men  had  been  drafted  into  the  armies  of  Rome  on  the  continent. 
Paulinus  flew  back  along  the  Watling  Street  to  the  rescue.  For  a 
long  time  his  own  destruction  seemed  imminent.  At  length  he  turned 
to  bay  in  a  strong  position.  Forming  his  10,000  men  into  a  solid 
wedge,  he  became  the  assailant.    Before  the  disciplined  valour  of  the 
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legionaries  the  British  could  do  nothing ;  the  battle  became  a  butchery, 
Crushed  by  "^  which  80,000  men  were  slain.  Boadicea,  rather  than 
Paiuinus       survive  her  ruin,  killed  herself  with  poison. 

But  the  lesson  of  the  revolt  was  not  lost;  Paulinus  was  recalled, 
and  a  more  equitable  administration  established.  In  70  the  conquest, 
of  the  country  was  practically  completed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
northern  Brigantes  and  the  western  Silures,  and  in  7  8  Julius  Agricola 
The  con-  crushed  ^lie  Ordovices  of  Wales  and  again  overran  Angle - 
^id«d*b"^"  ^®y*  ■^^^  ^^®  great  work  was  in  the  north.  In  80  he 
Agricola,  rcducod  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  up  to  the  Tay,  and  in  8 1 
Hisiine^of  ^^w  a  line  of  forts,  to  bridle  the  Picts,  between  the  Forth 
forts  and  the  Clyde.    In  84  he  reached  the  Grampians,  and  there 

overthrew  Galgacus  with  a  loss  of  10,000  men ;  his  own  loss  was  but 
860.  At  the  same  time  his  fleet  made  the  circuit  of  North  Britain, 
reaching  even  to  the  Orkneys. 

But  Agricola' s  forts   soon  proved  ineffectual.    In  120  therefore 

the  Emperor  Hadrian  built  a  wall,   strengthened  on  its 

Hadrian,        southem  side  by  a  deep  ditch  and  earthen  rampart,  from 

A.D.  120         ^jjg  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.     This 

he  garrisoned  with  30,000  men.     In  1 4  8  Lollius  Urbicus  raised  a  new 

line  of  forts  on  the  site  of  those  of  Agricola,  and  joined 

UrbicuiTor    *^®^  ^^  ^^  immense   rampart  of  earth,  now  known  as 

Antonine),     Graham's  Dyke.    In  208  the  old  Emperor  Severus,  after  a 

campaign  north  of  this  rampart  in  which  he  lost  60,000 

men,  again  strengthened  the  wall  of  Agricola. 

For  seventy  years  after  the  victories  of  Agricola  there  had  been 
peace.  Britain  was  completely  incorporated  as  a  Eoman  province 
xmder  military  rule.  The  old  tribal  divisions  disappeared,  and  the 
country  was  divided  into  five  parts  for  administrative  purposes,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  very  uncertain,  the  whole  being  under  a 
prefect  with  absolute  power.  Progress  was  rapid ;  "Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Devon,  and  the  coimtry  north  of  the  Tyne,  were  little 
under  the  affected;  but  elsewhere  the  people,  though  only  those  of  the 
Romans  liigher  class,  began  to  assume  the  Eoman  dress  and  lan- 
guage ;  houses,  baths,  temples,  were  built  in  Eoman  fashion.  The 
valleys  began  to  be  cleared  of  forest ;  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  the 
lead  mines  of  Somersetshire  and  Northumberland,  the  iron  mines  of 
Sussex  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  were  busily  worked ;  agriculture  so 
flourished  that  Britain  became  the  granary  of  Europe ;  her  builders 
and  artificers  were  sought  for  abroad.  Eoads  were  made  in  every 
direction,  and  towns  sprung  up  along  them.^ 

^  The  tracing  of  the  Boman  roads  has    But  it  is   certain  that,  to  give  them 
ftlways  been  a  matter  of  controversy,    their  later  names,  the  great  Watling 
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But  .this  development  was  checked  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
enemy,  the  dreaded  sea-pirates,  who,  known  generally,  as  Saxons, 
sailed  in  large  flat-bottomed  galleys  from  their  homes 
around  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  a  branch  of 
the  Teuton  race,  the  second  wave  of  the  Aryans.  To  preserve  the 
south  and  south-eastern  shores  from  these  marauders  an  officer  was 
appointed,  known  as  the  *  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore ' ;  he  had  a 
squadron  to  keep  the  narrow  seas  to  the  Land's  End,  and  a  line  of 
nine  fortresses  with  4,000  men  was  placed  under  his  conimand  from 
Pevensey  to  Brancaster  on  the  Wash.  Besides  this  officer  there 
were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  two  others :  the  *  Duke 
of  Britain,'  who  commanded  north  of  the  Humber  with  15,000  men ; 
and  the  *  Count  of  Britain,'  who  held  sway  over  the  other  thirty-seven 
garrisons.  But  the  Romans  were  fast  losing  their  hold  upon  the 
country ;  disaffection  was  deep  and  widespread ;  the  extensive  use  of 
mercenaries  was  weakening  their  military  strength ;  and 
Picts  and  their  troops  were  continually  being  withdrawn  to  help  Rome 
Scots  ^  j^Qj.  Q,^^^  necessities.    Thus  in  868  the  Picts  and  the 

Irish  Scots — Celtic  settlers,  that  is,  from  Ireland,  in  the  south-west 
of  what  is  now  called  Scotland — raided  through  the  country  even 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  while  the  sea-pirates  constantly 


Street  led  from  London  north  by 
St.  Albans,  Fenny  Stratford,  North- 
ampton, and  Tamworth  to  Wroxeter, 
near  Shrewsbury;  the  Ermine  Street 
from  London  to  Lincobi  by  Colchester 
and  Cambridge;  the  Foss  Way  from 
Cornwall  to  Lincoln,  crossing  the  Wat- 
ling  Street  at  High  Cross,  between 
Coventry  and  Leicester,  lliere  was 
also  the  Icknield  Street^  perhaps  from 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  Salisbury  and 
Southampton ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  These  four  are  known  as 
the  Four  Great  Roman  Ways,  though 
the  Icknield  Street  was  probably  only  a 
British  track,  and  the  Ermine  Street 
was  certainly  not  Roman  south  of 
Huntingdon.  From  London  one  great 
road  led  to  Richborough  on  the  coast. 
Smaller  roads  stretched  from  these 
between  all  military  stations  and  places 
of  importance. — Guest,  The  Four  Bo- 
man  WaySj  Archasological  Journal, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  99. 

The  towns  were  of  four  classes: 
(1)  CoUmiaf  granted  to  the  Roman 
veterans,  with  the  laws,  customs,  and 
officers  of  Rome  itself.    Of  these  there 


were  nine :  Richborough,  the  great  port 
for  Gaul,  where  a  beacon  always  shone 
to  guide  ships  across  the  channel,  and 
which  guarded  at  the  southern  end,  as 
Reculver  guarded  it  at  the  northern, 
the  waterway  to  the  Thames,  between 
Thanet  and  the  mainland,  known  as  the 
Wantsum,  now  dry  land ;  London,  the 
great  trading  town;  Colchester,  Bath, 
Gloucester,  Caerleon-on-Usk,  Chester, 
Lincoln,  and  Chesterfield.  (2)  Muni- 
cipia,  whose  inhabitants  had  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  chose  their  own 
magistrates,  and  made  their  own  laws. 
Of  these  there  were  two,  St.  Albans  and 
York.  (8)  Ten  towns  possessing  the 
Latin  rights  where  uiere  was  an 
annual  election  of  magistrates.  (4)  The 
great  mass  of  Stipendiary  towns,  gov- 
erned by  Roman  officials  and  paying 
tribute.  All  of  these  were  chosen  for 
their  military  advantages.  Those  which 
were  in  a  special  sense  military  stations 
may  be  generally  known  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  cheater^  ceater,  or 
caster  (castra  «  a  camp).  —  Lingard, 
Hist.  ofEngl.^  vol.  i.  p.  50 ;  and  Wright, 
The  Celt^  the  Boman^  and  the  Saaon* 
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harassed  the  coasts.  In  369  Theodosius  restored  the  administra- 
tion; but  in  880  Maximus,  a  successfal  soldier  of  British  descent, 
proclaiming  himself  emperor,  led  the  whole  army  of  occupation  to 
Gaul  and  Italy.  Thus  denuded  of  troops,  Britain  was  an  easy  prey 
to  her  foes.  Whenever  Kome  could  spare  help  they  were  driven 
back.  But  her  own  peril  obliged  her  to  concentrate  all  her 
mentofthe  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  last  legionaries  were  recalled  in 
Romans, 407  ^q^  -p^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  natives  themselves  fought  bravely 
against  their  fate.  The  *  Hallelujah '  victory  over  the  Picts  and  Scots 
in  429,  so  called  from  the  shout  with  which  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Gaulish  bishop  Germanus  they  went  to  the  attack,  was  their  last 
effort.  In  the  words  of  their  petition  to  Rome  in  44  6,  *  The  barbarians 
drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  to  the  barbarians ;  we  are  massacred  or 
must  be  drowned.' 

For  this  helplessness  the  Romans  were  again  responsible.  Their 
conquest  had  been  purely  a  military  occupation,  and  everything  had  been 
^  arranged  for  military  needs  alone.    The  insular  position  of 

of  the  Britain,  the  rigour  of  its  climate,  prevented  the  Romans  from 

British  settling  down  in  it  as  in  Gaul  and  Spain.    The  natives  had 

been  treated  as  a  subject  race,  disarmed,  excluded  from  office  and 
military  service  in  the  country.  Local  independence  had  been  crushed, 
serfdom  established.  Britain  was  to  Rome  what  Algiers  has  been  to 
France,  merely  a  trainiug  and  recruiting  ground.  Thus  when  the 
Roman  administration  was  gone  there  was  nothiug  to  take  its  place. 
It  was  seen  how  skin-deep  had  been  the  Roman  influence,  how 
little  it  had  really  touched  the  mass  of  the  natives.  Roman  laws, 
customs,  and  language,  disappeared,  and  Britaia  was  left  once  more — 
but  for  the  mighty  engineering  works  of  its  conquerors,  roads,  bridges, 
towns,  lighthouses,  drainage  works,  and  fortresses — the  Britain  of  the 
past,  but  without  even  the  old  tribal  organisation — a  helpless  mass  of 
individuals.'* 

One  great  change,  though  probably  very  superficial,  had  come  over 
Christianity  *^®  land.  Christianity  had  nominally  become  universal. 
In  Britain  Its  early  teachers  were  clearly  not  from  Rome,  but  pro- 
bably from  Asia  Minor,  for  Easter  was  kept  on  the  day  observed  by 
the  Eastern  and  not  by  the  Roman  Church.  In  303  a  desolating 
persecution  under  the  Emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  swept  over 
the  country ;  St.  Alban  at  Verulamium  was  its  earliest  martyr.  But 
in  8 1 4  and  869  British  bishops  were  present  at  councils  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  a  British  Bible  existed ;  British  pilgrims  visited  Palestine ;  a 
monastery  was  erected  at  Bangor ;  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
*  Green,  Making  of  England^  pp.  5,  6; 
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dergy  were  set  up.  Britain  even  had  the  hononr  of  prodacing  the 
founder  of  a  famons  heresy  in  Pelagius,  who  advanced  unorthodox 
opinions  upon  divine  grace  and  original  sin.  The  facts  however  that 
no  Christian  inscription  or  ornament  has  been  found  of  earlier  date 
than  the  close  of  the  Roman  rule,  and  that  Canterbury,  London, 
and  St.  Albans  were  the  only  known  Roman  churches,  show  that 
Christianity  had  but  little  hold  upon  the  country. 


Principal  dates. 


Landings  of  Caesar      •    •    .  B.C.  55,  54 
Conquest  of  East  and  Sonth      aj>.    44 
Defeat  of  Caractacns  and  Con- 
quest of  South-west    .    .    .    «,      52 
Conquest    of  the    North-west 
and  revolt  of  Boadicea     .    .    „     61 


Conquest  of  North  and  Wall  of 

Areola     •.••••    .A.D.  81 

WaU  of  Hadrian        .    .      .  •    „  120 

Wall  of  Urbicus  or  Antonine  .    „  146 

Picts  and  Scots  in  Britain  .    .    „  868 
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CHAPTER  I 

TO  THE  COMING  OF  THE  NORTHMEN^ 
449-828 

Section  1. — The  Conquest,  and  introduction  of  Christianity 
450-600 

In  449  tlie  despairing  Britons  sought  the  aid  of  two  of  the  sea-pirates, 
Hengest  and  Horsa,  chiefs  of  the  Jutes,  a  Teutonic  tribe  from  which 
Jutland  takes  its  name.  Landing  at  Ebbsfleet,  then  a  spit  of  land 
jutting  out  from  Thanet  into  the  Wantsum,  which  there  formed  the 
waterway  from  the  channel  to  the  Thames  estuary,^  they  helped  to  drive 
back  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  received  Thanet  for  their  reward.  For  five 
years  the  Wantsum,  jealously  guarded,  kept  them  there.  Then  they 
Co  e  t  f  ^*^^^®^  ^  passage,  won  a  great  battle,  in  which  Horsa  was 
iventbythe  killed,  at  Aylesford,  the  lowest  ford  on  the  Medway,  which 
^  ^'  formed  the  second  line  of  the  British  defence,  and  a  second  on 

the  little  river  Cray.  But  here  they  were  checked ;  the  British,  depos- 
ing their  chief  Vortigem,  rallied  and  drove  Hengest  back  to  Thanet  until 
466.  In  that  year  the  Jutes  once  more  swarmed  across  the  Wantsum, 
overthrew  the  British  at  Wippedsfleet,  and  by  4  7  3  had  won  all  Kent. 
Here  they  remained  for  a  century,  their  further  progress  checked  by 
Romney  marsh  on  the  south ;  while  the  great  forest  of  the  Andreds- 
weald,  120  miles  long  and  30  broad,  from  the  northern  comer  of  which 
morasses  stretched  to  the  Thames,  shut  them  off  on  the  west. 

On  either  side  of  the  Jutes  came  the  Saxons.  In  4  7  7  one  body, 
the  South  Saxons,  landed  near  Selsea  Bill,  and  after  fourteen  years 
The  South  of  hard  fighting  eastwards  along  the  coast,  the  most 
Sussex,  477  RoHianised  part  of  Britain,  captured  Pevensey.  But  they 
East  Saxons  *^^  ^^^^  stopped  by  the  Andredsweald,  which  at  this  point 
in  Essex  came  right  to  the  sea,  and  were  hemmed  in  to  the  narrow 
strip  of  Sussex  coast.      The  East  Saxons  landed  in  Essex  in  the 

^  For  the  whole  of  this  chapter  read    able  changes  in  the  south-east  coast,  see 
Green,  Making  of  England.  Burrows, '  Cinque  Ports '  in  the  Historic 

^  For  the  Wantsum,  and  the  remark-     Towns  series, 
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valleys  of  the'Colne  and  Stour.  They  captured  Colchester,  but  could 
do  nothing  more ;  for  the  forest,  of  which  Epping  and  Hainault  forests 
are  the  remnants,  stopped  them  on  the  south  and  west ;  while  to  the 
north  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  were  already  occupied. 

A  third  Teutonic  tribe,  the  Engles,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  had  made  their  way  up  the  Orwell,  Yare,  Wensum,  and 

Waveney,  into  the  heart  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  One  band 
in  Norfolk  settled  upon  Suffolk,  another  upon  Norfolk.  A  third  forced 
and  Suffolk  ^j^g^j,  ^g^y  ^p  ^]^g  Witham  to  Lincoln,  and  gave  their  name 
to  the  Lindesey  (Lindis-waras  -  dwellers  near  Lindum).  A  fourth, 
anding  upon  Holdemess,  north  of  the  Humber,  were  in  fifty  years 

masters  of  all  Yorkshire  up  to  the  Pennine  chain.    This 

became  the  kingdom  of  Deira.  A  fifth  sailed  up  the  Forth 
to  the  site  of  Edinburgh,  under  Ida,  the  *  flame-bearer,*  foraged  along 
the  Tweed  and  its  southern  tributaries,  and  erected  the  mighty  coast 
inNortimm-  fortress  of  Bamborough.  Ida's  territory  became  the  king- 
beriand  dom  of  Bemicia.  A  sixth  mounted  the  Trent,  overran  the 
In  the  northern  and  western  Midlands  to  the  watershed  of  the 

Midlands  Sevem  and  Trent,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
the  land  of  the  *  march,'  or  border. 

Meanwhile  the  West  Saxons,  under  their  kings  Cerdic  and  Cymric, 
had  landed  at  Southampton,  whence  alone  an  open  way  could  be 
TiieWest  found  inland  through  the  forest.  In  614  they  won  all 
s*"°*  the  country  between  the  Avon  and  the  Andredsweald.    But 

in  620,  when  striving  to  pierce  the  woodland  west  of  the  Avon, 
they  were  overthrown  at  Badbury,  and  for  30  years  could  attempt 
nothing  more  except  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  662, 
however,  they  stormed  the  huge  fortress  of  Old  Sarum,  which  blocked 
the  road  to  Salisbury  Plain,  and  Marlborough,  which  guarded  that 
from  Winchester  to  Cirencester ;  won  a  great  battle  at  Barbury  HiU, 
overran  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse,  and  before  long  destroyed 
Silchester,  which  commanded  the  road  to  London.'  Meanwhile,  the 
Jutes   of  Kent,  ledsi)y  the  youthful  Ethelbert,  great  grandson  of 

Hengest,  had  edged  their  way  westward  between  the  forest 
Wimbledon,  and  the  Thames.  Suddenly  they  came  face  to  face  at 
^^^  Wimbledon  with  the  West  Saxons,  pressing  eastward  after 

the  sack  of  Silchester.    Ethelbert  was  defeated  (6  6  8)  and  forced  back 

'  London  was  for  a  long  while  un-  the  lowest  point  for  a  bridge  or  ferry, 

attacked,  and  the  date  of  its  conqnest,  and  as  the  meeting-point  of  many  roads, 

and  its  oonqnerors,  are  alike  unknown,  it  wsiS  the  richest  and  most  populous 

It  then  stood  at  the  point  where  the  town.    It  completely  blocked  the  river, 

river    became    an    estuary.      As    the  for  no  movement  was  possible  along  the 

patural  port  for  all  traffic  from  Craul,  nii^she^  of  its  banl^s. 
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into  Kent.  Then  the  conquerors  crossed  the  Thames  and  mastered  the 
southern  Midlands.  In  .6  7  7,  after  a  great  victory  at  Deorham  near 
They  cut  the  Bath,  they  overran  the  lower  Severn  valley,  thus  cutting  off 
British  in     ^he  British  in  Wales  from  their  brethren  in  Cornwall.    To 

two   at   tne 

mouth  of  the  reach  Chester,  and  so  cut  the  British  line  in  a  second  place, 

^^of  w2^  was  then  their  aim.    But  in  this  their  king  Ceawlin  failed. 

sex  stopped    A  revolt  of  his  own  people,  and  a  terrible  defeat  at  Wans- 

borough  on  the  Wiltshire  downs,  drove  him  from  his  throne  in  591, 

and  for  two  centuries  no  farther  advance  was  made  by  Wessex, 

Thus  a  line  drawn  along  the  Pennine  chain  to  Derbyshire,  past 

the  Arden  forest  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  enclosing  the  lower 

Severn  valley,  and  thence  to  Southampton,  marked  the  limits  of  the 

Teuton  Conquest  of  Britain  up  to  600.    All  to  the  west  remained 

British,    This  conquest  was  no  mere  military  occupation,  like  that  of 

Bome.    The  attack  had  been  made  by  small  parties,  the  defence  was 

«^     _.      ^  stubborn,  the  country  difficult:   it  had  therefore  been  a 

Character  of  _      _  '  _•'  _ '  .  «        , 

the  Teuton  gradual  conquest.  It  was  a  destroyvng  conquest,  for  the 
conquest  invaders  left  desolation  behind  them.  All  British  life  dis- 
appeared in  the  mastered  lands,  those  who  escaped  death  fleeing  to 
their  brethren  in  Cornwall  or  Wales.  British  laws,  customs,  and 
language,  utterly  disappeared.  A  few  words  of  domestic  use  (e.g., 
basket),  learned  probably  from  the  female  slaves,  the  names  of  natural 
objects,  rivers  or  hills,  the  Roman  words  *  port,'  *  Chester,'  *  street,' 
and  the  like,  remained  to  emphasise  the  general  change.  Christianity 
vanished  utterly,  for  the  conquest  was  a  heathen  one.* 

The  falling  away  of  the  West  Saxon  power  after  Wansborough  had 
given  another  opportunity  to  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  So  vehement  was 
Su  rem  *^®  pent-up  force  of  his  people  that  by  6  9  7  he  had  gained 
of  Etheibert  supremacy  over  the  South  and  West  Saxons,  the  Mercians, 
of  Kent  ^j^g  jjg^g^  Saxons,  and  the  East  Engles  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
He  established  a  written  code  of  laws,  famous  for  more  than 
a  century  before  any  other  code  followed.  This  supremacy  however 
lasted  but  a  few  years.  By  the  death  of  Etheibert  in  6 1 6,  Redwald,  king 
of  the  East  Engles,  had  managed  to  mass  all  the  tribes  of  Mid-Britain, 
except  the  East  Saxons,  and  had  established  himself  as  overlord 
of  all  Mercia,  the  East  and  South  Saxons  remaining  independent. 
^.^.^  .^.^  But  meanwhile  another  great  power  was  formed  by  the 

OfEthelfrlth        .  ^^v-  -.-r^        P.      .,,.       ,  ^,^, 

of  North-  union  of  Deu'a  and  Bermcia,  the  kmgdoms  of  the  Engles 
umbna  north  of  the  Humber,  under  the  name  of  Northumbria. 
Under  Ethelfrith  Northumbria  spread  rapidly  westward.    In  618  he 

*  Bead  Freeman's  England^  in  *  Encyclopfiedia  Britftimica/  and  his  three 
lectures  in  *  Macmillan's  Magazine '  lor  1870, 
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accomplished  the  design  in  which  Ceawlin  had  failed.  He  broke 
through  the  British  march,  fought  his  way  to  Chester,  and  thus  cut 
Capture  of  off  the  British  of  Wales  from  those  of  the  north,  North- 
BriUsh^iine  umbria  and  Mercia soon  came  in  conflict.  Edwine,  the  heir 
agaiacut  of  the  kingly  house  of  Deira,  whom  Ethelfrith  had  driven 
away  when  he  united  the  kingdom,  fled  to  Redwald.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Idle,  in  6 1 7,  Redwald  and  Edwine  together  defeated  and  slew 
Ethelfrith,  and  Edwine  was  acknowledged  King  of  Northumbria. 

The  rising  of  the  East  Saxons  and  East  Engles  against  Ethelbert 
was  probably  as  much  a  religious  as  a  political  revolt.  In  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  Christianity  had  a  part.  The  Pope  Gregory 
had  heard  of  Ethelbert,  and  of  his  marriage  with  the  Christian 
Bertha.  In  697  the  first  foreign  mission  of  Rome  reached  Kent 
Mission  of  iiJ^der  Augustine,  a  Roman  monk.  Ethelbert  and  his  chiefs 
Augustine  received  baptism,  and  Canterbury  was  allotted  to  Augustine 
as  the  Beat  of  his  mission.  Augustine  was  anxious  to  join  hands  with 
the  church  of  the  British.  But  the  latter  refrised  to  admit  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome  in  Christendom,  or  to  conform  to  the  Roman  practice 
of  observing  Easter  (p.  C) ;  and  Augustine  was  thrown  back  upon  the 
Saxons,  whose  Christianity  thus  took  the  Roman  form.  The  East 
Saxons  accepted  the  new  faith,  and  Ethelbert  compelled  Redwald  to 
receive  baptism. 

Section  2,~The  Anglo-Saxon  System  * 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  the  family  was  the  base  of  society.  To 
each  family  was  given  a  hide  of  land  (40  acres).  All  the  families  of 
^     ,      ^      one  kin,  with  their  land,  formed  a  *  mark '  or  *  township,' 

Land  system  ■,■,-,  ^  -,  -,  -..        , 

so-called  from  the  *  tun  *  or  enclosure  surrounding  the  group 
of  dwellings.  If  defended  by  a  mound,  it  was  called  a  *  burgh,' 
or  borough.  The  town  or  borough  was  presided  over  by  its  *  reeve,' 
the  hundred    by  its  hundred-elder.      Several    townships    formed  a 

•  hundred,'  and  several  hundreds  formed  a  *  ga,'  or  *  shire.'  Each  shire 
had  an  independent  organisation.    Its  chief  was  called  *  ealdorman,'  or 

*  heretoga,*  according  as  he  was  engaged  in  peace  or  war.  A  system 
of  shires  formed  a  kingdom,  whose  king  claimed  descent  from  the  god 
Woden.  The  kingship  was  elective,  but  the  election  could  be  made 
only  within  the  divinely  descended  family.  His  power  was  greatly 
Boris,  ceoris,  limited  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  his 
thralls  great  council  to  his  acts.  In  each  shire  he  was  represented 
by  the  *  shire-reeve,'  or  sheriff     The  people  were  in  three  classes, 

*  CoMtiiuHonal  Essays^  ed.  by  Wakeman,  1st  Essay ;  Stubbs,  Constitutional 
JSistory,  ch.  v.;  and  Green,  Making  of  England^  ch.  iv. 
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*  the  eorls  and  ceorU,  nobles  and  simple  freemen,  and  ihralU,  or 
slaves.  Every  freeman  was  a  full  citizen,  with  a  voice  in  the 
assemblies,  and  an  independent  share  of  the  land.  The  thrall  had  no 
rights ;  he  was  as  much  his  lord's  creature  as  his  ox.  Between  ceorl 
and  thrall  grew  np  an  intermediate  class,  the  Icety  or  serf  (afterwards 
the  villein),  who  tilled  land  not  his  own,  which  he  could  not  leave  for 
other  land,  and  who  paid  for  it  by  certain  dues,  especially  by  labour  on 
the  lord's  special  land.  But  he  was  secure  in  his  tenancy,  and  his  lord 
owed  him  aid  and  protection. 

Soon  a  new  nobility  arose.  Each  chief  collected  a  band  of  followers 
attached  directly  to  his  person.  They  became  his  men  ;•  he  was  their 
lord  (hlaford  -  loaf-giver),  who  fed,  lodged,  and  rewarded 
^^^  them.  These  were  called  *  gesiths,'  or  *  thegns,'  i.e.,  comrades, 
or  servants.  The  thegns  became  continually  of  more  importance,  and 
the  eorls,  and  those  ceorls  who  were  not  thegns,  of  less  importance. 
The  eorl  was  soon  what  we  should  call  a  gentleman  of  old  family,  the 
thegn  one  of  the  new  nobility.  The  king's  thegns  became  a  superior 
order  of  their  own  body.  In  Alfred's  reign  any  ceorl  who  acquired 
five  hides  of  land,  or  any  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages  beyond 
sea,  became  *  thegn- worthy.'  Thegns  might  in  their  turn  become 
*  eorl- worthy.'  There  was  thus  a  complete  absence  of  any  caste  system. 
Land  was  originally  conunon  or  folk-land,  of  which  each  freeman 
had  a  share  assigned  to  him,  with  common  rights  over  the  unassigned 
Folk-land.  part.  Later,  the  conoLmunity  gave  allotments  to  individuals 
Book-land  as  their  own ;  thus  private  property  in  land  arose.  By 
degrees  the  Tcing  was  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  folk-land,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  witan  could  grant  it  away  by  written  documents. 
This  was  known  as  book-la/nd.  Then  he  would  give  to  his  favourites 
exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdictions,  with  special  powers  over  their 
own  land,  and  later  over  that  of  their  neighbours ;  thus  arose  "the  *  lord 
of  the  manor.'  Every  freeman  was  liable  to  the  trinoda  neceasitas^ 
that  is,  the  threefold  duty  of  attendance  on  the  *  fyrd,'  ®  or  general 
levy  of  the  shire,  repair  of  bridges,  and  maintenance  of  fortifications. 

The  mark,  the  hundred,  the  shire,  and  the  kingdom,  had  each  its 
assembly  or  *  gemot,'  in  which  the  leading  men  debated,  the  general 
body  of  freemen  giving  their  *  yea  '  or  *  nay '  with  clashing 
of  shields  and  brandishing  of  spears.     Before  long  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  attendance  led  to  the  practice  of  summoning  certain 

*  To  collect  the  '  fyrd '  the  men  of  ships  inarched  under  the  hundred-man 

each  township  marched  in  families,  with  to  the   shire  meeting-place,  where  the 

theirreeve,and^  in  Christian  times,  their  ealdorman  qnd  bishop  took  the  com- 

parish  priest,  to  the  meeting-place  of  mand, 
the  hundred;  thence  the  unjted  town- 
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persons  to  attend ;  and  this  led  to  the  shire-moot  becoming  a  meeting 
of  none  but  those  so  summoned.  The  witenagemot,  or  assembly 
of  the  *  witan  '  or  *  wise  '  of  the  whole  of  a  kingdom,  was  composed  of 
the  king  and  his  family,  the  bishops,  ealdormen,  and  king's  thegns.  Its 
counsel  and  consent  was  needed  in  all  legislation  ;  it  had  criminal  and 
judicial  power,  the  right  of  taxation,  of  declaring  war  or  peace,  and 
the  election  of  ealdormen,  bishops,  and,  practically,  of  the  king,  though 
this  last  was  supposed  to  be  done  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole 
nation.  An  able  king  however  was  fairly  absolute,  especially  when 
the  practice  grew  of  allowing  him  to  pack  the  witan  with  his  own 
nominees. 

All  penalties  for  injury  were  fines.  Every  man  had  his  value 
according  to  his  rank.  An  eorl's  bath  was  worth  three  times  that  of  a 
ceorl,  and  twenty  times  that  of  a  Icet,  and  an  injury  done  to  one  of  high 
rank  was  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate.  The  tie  of  kinship 
ruled  everything.  An  injury  was  an  injury  to  the  whole  kin 
of  the  wronged  man,  and  the  penalty  was  paid  by  kin  to  kin,  not  by 
man  to  man.  A  man  charged  with  a  crime  was  condemned  or  absolved 
by  the  oath  of  his  kin. 

Section  3. — The  Struggle  between  the  Kingdoms,    Church 
Organisation,     The  English  own  one  King,    600-835 

Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  Wessex  now  began  to  contend  for  supre- 
macy. It  fell  momentarily  to  Edwine  of  Northumbria  (626).  His 
immediate  kingdom  stretched  from  Edinburgh  (Edwine's- 
X(  rihumbria  burgh)  to  the  Humber,  and  he  cleared  the  west  of  Yorkshire 
the  Christian  ^^  ^^iq  British  who  had  clung  to  the  forest  of  Ehnet.  So  able 
was  his  rule  that  *  a  woman  with  her  babe  might  walk  scatheless  from 
sea  to  sea  in  Edwine's  day.*  Christianity,  soon  to  be  the  great  con- 
solidating power,  had  for  the  moment  the  opposite  efifect.  In  627 
Edwine  and  his  witan  declared  their  conversion.  But  Penda  of 
Mercia  stood  by  the  old  faith.  In  628  he  made  himself  master  of  a 
large  part  of  Wessex  up  to  the  Severn,  and  then,  in  alliance 
Mercia,  the  with  the  British  Cadwallon,  overthrew  and  slew  Edwine  at 
pagan  Hatfield,  near  the  Don.     Northumbria  at  once  returned  to 

paganism,  and  to  its  old  division  into  Deira  or  Bernicia.  Then  Penda 
conquered  the  East  Engles  (684);  while  Cadwallon  captured  York, 
but  was  overthrown  by  Edwine's  successor,  Oswald  (63  6),  at  the 
*  Heavensfield '  near  the  Koman  wall.  This  was  the  last  great  aggressive 
effort  of  the  British.  Oswald,  who  was  an  ardent  Christian,  restored 
the  union  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  extended  his  power  over  Strath-clyde 
(Lancashire  to  the  Clyde),  and  forced  the  West  Saxons  to  accept 
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Cliristiamty.  But  the  old  pagan  Penda  fought  desperately,  and  at  the 
battle  of  the  Maserfeld  Oswald  went  down.  Once  more  Northumbria 
broke  up  and  Wessex  threw  off  its  new  religion.  In  642  Oswy  of 
Bemicia  began  the  struggle  again ;.  by  6  5  2  he  had  finally  formed 
Oswy  of  Northumbria.  In  66  6,  at  the  river  Winwaed,  encouraged 
Northimi-  i^y  heavenly  visions,  he  abode  the  attack  of  Penda,  who  had 
of  the  Win-  thrice  his  number.  This  battle  decided  the  contest  of  the 
Downfafiof  religions.  Penda  fell  fighting,  with  thirty  ealdormen. 
paganism  Mercia  accepted  Christianity,  but  again  rallied,  and  at 
Oswy's  death  in  670  the  great  threefold  division  seemed  permanently 
settled. 

The  reconversion  of  Northumbria  after  Hatfield,  had  been 
begun  by  missionaries,  not  fi:om  Rome  but  from  Ireland,  where  in  a 

tribal  and  monastic  form,  utterly  unlike  the  episcopal  and 
ttdssionw-ies  centralised  system  of  Rome,  flourished  a  vigorous  Celtic 
inNorthum-  church.      St.   Colomba    settled    on  the   barren  island  of 

lona,  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Thither  Oswald  sent 
for  help,  and  in  686  Aidan  came  to  Lindisfame,  which  became 
the  centre  of  the  missionary  work  in  the  north.  But  the  Celtic 
church  of  Aidan  and  the  Roman  church  of  Wessex,  Kent,  and  East 
Anglia,  differing  as  to  the  tonsure  and  observance  of  Easter,  hated 
one  another  bitterly.  "While  Aidan  lived  the  Roman  party  made  no 
Synod  of  ^^J*  ^"*  Oswy  recognised  that  union  with  Rome  meant 
Whitby 664  union  with  western  Christendom;  separation  from  her, 
ecclesiastical  isolation.  At  the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  664  he  de- 
clared for  Rome  ;  the  Irish  missionaries  left  the  land,  and,  as  Sussex 
had  been  converted,  and  Mercia  had  thrown  off  the  Celtic  church 
which  St.  Chad  had  introduced,  all  England  was  one  communion. 

Church  organisation  was  now  possible.  From  664  to  673  the 
primate  Theodore  was  engaged  in  appointing  bishops  with  fixed  sees, 
enforcing  uniformity  as  to  Easter,  and,  especially,  securing  union  by 
insisting  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
At  Canterbury  itself  a  great  school  arose,  famous  for  both  religious  and 

secular  knowledge,  whence  scholars  went  out  to  become 
tionofthe  centres  of  spiritual  life  in  the  provinces.  Then  followed 
chiirch  ^YiG  subdivision  of  sees,  and  in  the  next  century  parish 
organisation.  The  township,  or  group  of  townships  under  a  great 
lord,  became  the  parish,  and  its  missionary  chaplain  the  permanent 
parish  priest.  He  was  supported  by  tithes,  or  a  tenth  of  the  annual 
produce,  by  *  plough  alms  '  after  Easter,  *  church  shot '  at  Martinmas, 
*  light  shot  *  thrice  a  year,  and  *  soul  shot  *  or  burial  dues.  The  church 
grew  up  intensely   national,  reverencing    Rome,  but  not  slavishly 
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bowing  down  to  her.  From  the  earliest  time  it  was  the  Church  of 
EnglandJ 

Church  and  state  grew  up  in  union.  The  diocese  corresponded 
with  the  territorial  divisions;  bishop  and  chief  sate  side  by  side  in 
Its  national  *^®  assembly;  the  prelates  were  soon  Englishmen,  not 
character  Bomans ;  the  churches  were  nurseries  of  patriots.  A 
national  tie  was  thus  created ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  in 
time  to  be  regarded  as  the  head,  not  only  of  the  EngUsh  church,  but 
of  the  English  folk. 

Very  important,  too,  was  the  establishment  of  monasteries.  On 
wild  sea^^coasts,  in  primeval  forests  and  dreary  fens,  desolate  moorlands, 

aster-  dosertod  Roman  towns,  along  the  courses  of  rivers,  they 
became  centres  of  industrial  life.  The  land  was  reclaimed 
and  tilled,  the  woods  hewn  down.  Thither  fled  all  who  preferred 
industry  to  fighting ;  labour  soon  took  a  dignity  hitherto  reserved  for 
war.  They  were  the  homes  of  early  hterature  and  of  all  art  known 
to  the  time.* 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  general  hfe  was  all-pervading. 
The  church,  generally  erected  on  the  mound  of  defence,  became  the 
Influence  of  ^^^^^  of  village  life  ;  the  parish  priest  displaced  the  town 
tiie  church  recvc.  Heathen  customs  survived,  but  were  brought  into  the 
service  of  religion ;  Easter,  May  Day,  Midsummer  Day,  Michaelmas, 
Christmas,  were  all  Pagan  festivals  turned  into  Christian  festivals. 
Christianity  entered  the  home ;  it  forbade  infanticide  and  the  putting 
away  of  a  wife  at  will ;  it  denounced  blood  feuds  and  revenge,  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  and  vice ;  it  prohibited  Sunday  labour,  established  fasts, 
took  in  hand  the  child  fi-om  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  made  births, 
marriages,  and  burials  the  occasions  for  religious  rites ;  it  discouraged 
war.  For  the  mere  slave  it  did  much.  It  forbade  the  kidnapping  and 
sale  of  his  children.  He  himself  might  not  be  sold  out  of  the  laaid  in 
which  he  was  a  slave.  The  Church  demanded  penance  for  his  murder 
by  his  master  or  mistress ;  sometimes  he  gained  the  right  of  purchasing 
his  freedom.  On  church  lands  the  example  was  set  of  freeing  the 
slaves ;  and  nobles  on  their  death-beds  were  urged  to  obtain  grace  by 
doing  the  same. 

The  nation  was  thus  being  made  one  through  the  Church.  Politi- 
cally it  appeared  hopelessly  divided.  In  6  94  Ine,  the  great  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  made  himself  supreme  over  Essex,  London,  and  all  south  of 
Thames.  By  7 1 0  he  had  wrested  Somerset  and  Devon  from  the  British. 
But  conquest  now  did  not  mean  extermination ;  the  laws  of  Ine  acknow- 

'  Stnbbs,  Const.  Hist.  ch.  viii.  p.  245 ;  Freeman,  Encycl.  Brit, 
«  Green,  Making  of  England^  ch.  vii.  p.  861  seg^, 
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ledged  the  *  Welshman '  as  a  man  and  citizen,  free  to  hold  land  ;  his 
blood  had  its  price,  his  oath  its  value.  From  716  to  762  Wessex 
ine  of  ^^^  Mercia  struggled  with  varying  success  for  the  mastery ; 

Wessex,  in  the  end  the  threefold  division,  though  with  advantage  to 
Wessex,  was  maintained. 

Northumbria  had  meanwhile  been  at  peace.  Under  the  influence 
of  Beda  she  had  become  the  home  of  literature  and  religion ;  of  Csed- 
mon  of  Whitby  (6  6  0)  and  his  successors  in  poetry ;  of 
of  North-  Cuthbert  of  Melrose  and  Lindisfame  (6  6 1-6  7  6) ;  and  of  the 
"""^"^  saintly  Bede  of  Jarrow  (704-781),  the  writer  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  English  people.  Politically  isolated,  she 
had  become,  too,  ecclesiastically  independent  of  Canterbury,  through 
the  erection  of  an  archbishopric  of  York  with  the  Pope's  sanction. 
Two  brothers,  Egbert  and  Edbert  (788),  were  respectively  archbishop 
and  king;  and  while  the  king  extended  his  power  by  alliance  with 
the  Picts,  the  archbishop  made  York  a  great  home  of  culture,  attract- 
ing scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  its  teachers  and  splendid 
library,  and  sending  them  back  to  preach  among  the  conquering  Franks 
of  Western  Europe. 

From  768  to  796a  great  king,  Offa,  held  the  Mercian  throne.  He 
Oflaof  wrested  Kent,  Essex,  and  London  from  Wessex,  with  all 

Mercia :  his  north  of  the  Thames.  Westwards  he  conquered  the  British 
up  to  the  Wye ;  Offa's  Dyke,  as  it  is  still  called,  marking 
his  border  from  the  Wye  to  the  Dee.  Here  also  Mercians  and 
Welsh  lived  peacefully  together  under  Offa's  code.  Thus  the  land  was 
now  in  three  well-defined  parts — a  purely  Teuton  part,  a  part  containing 
a  mixed  population,  and  a  purely  British  part. 

In  8  0  2,  Egbert,  a  descendant  of  Cerdic  and  Ceawlin  (pp.  9, 10),  became 
king  of  Wessex.  With  him  the  West  Saxons  once  more  took  the  lead. 
Egbert,  king  In  8 1 6  he  completed  the  conquest  of  the  British  in  the  south - 
of  Wessex  -^est  by  occupying  Cornwall.  In  826  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex, 
and  East  Anglia,  submitted.  By  828  he  had  overrun  Mercia,  which 
had  been  a  prey  to  anarchy  after  Offa's  death.  A  little  later 
Northurabria  peacefully  became  his  tributary.  In  836  he  crushed  a 
revolt  of  Cornislmien,  aided  by  some  new-comers,  at  Hengestdun,  in 
And  of  the  Cornwall.  Thus,  if  only  for  a  moment,  all  England  nomi- 
Eugiish,  836  nally  had  become  one,  and  owned  a  single  lord.  Egbert,  the 
eighth  Bretwalda,^  was  called  *  King  of  the  English.' 

^  The  derivation  of  this  name  is  un-    acknowledged  as  more  or  less  lords  of 
certain.    It  was  given  in  turn  to  the    all  England, 
kings,    who    at    dilferent    times   were 
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men,  had  occupied  Sweden,  Jutland  and  the  Baltic  Isles,  and  Norway. 
Wild,  pitiless,  with  a  passionate  delight  in  battle,  unfettered  by 
The  North-  kingship  or  law,  the  Vikings  sallied  from  their  creeks 
Sfd  the  M*^-  (vik  =  a  creek)  in  long  narrow  vessels,  and  took  their  prey 
iterranean  in  every  land.  Over-population  soon  drove  them  far 
afield.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  one  body,  from  South 
Jutland,  sailed  up  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne,  raided  through  the 
Mediterranean,  and  founded  kingdoms  in  South  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Another,  from  Norway,  fastened  upon  the  Shetlands  and  Iceland. 
Ireland,  whose  monasteries  were  filled  with  gold- work  and 
jewelry,  was  their  most  alluring  prey.  For  thirty  years  it  was 
plundered ;  in  8  3  2  the  Northmen  established  themselves  at  Armagh, 
and  put  all  North  Ireland  under  tribute.  On  every  side  Englaaid  was 
surrounded  by  Vikings. 

As  early  as  7  8  7  three  ships  landed  their  crews  near  Weymouth, 
who  slew,  burnt,  or  carried  off  all  within  reach  of  a  sudden  dash. 
By  7  9  4  the  coast-line  of  Northumbria  had  been  ravaged.  In  8  3  4  one 
party,  from  the  Seine,  sailed  across  the  Channel  and  seized  Sheppey ; 
another,  from  Ireland,  joined  the  revolted  Welsh  in  Cornwall  (p.  16). 
In  8  5 1  an  organised  invasion  took  place.  A  fleet  of  350  ships  sailed 
up  the  Thames.    London  and  Canterbury  were  sacked.     But  at  Aclea 

in  Surrey,  Ethelwulf,  the  son  and  successor  of  Egbert,  and  - 
°   '^^  ^     his  brother  Ethelstan,  hurled  them  back.    In  8  5  6  however 
they  again  wintered  at  Sheppey. 

Ethelwulf  had  four  sons—Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  Ethelred,  and 
Alfred,  who  in  turn  wore  the  crown.  With  Alfred  he  visited  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Bold,  who  was  compelled  to  watch 
Ethelred  I.  ^^^^^^  ^ft^j.  kingdom  tom  from  him  by  the  Northmen. 
The  common  danger  bound  them  together ;  Ethelwulf  married  Judith, 
the  daughter  of  Charles,  as  his  second  wife.  But  by  8  6  6  he  and  his 
two  eldest  sons  were  dead,  and  Ethelred  was  king. 

A  fresh  body  of  Northmen,  more  terrible  even  than  the  Norwegians, 

now  attacked  England.    These  were  Danes  from  North  Jutland  and 

the   Baltic  Isles,  the    Dubhgaill,   or    *dark   strangers,'  as 

they  were   called,  in  distinction  from  the  Finngaill,   or 

*  white  strangers,'  who  were  in  Ireland.    Their  daring  and  rapidity  in 

attack  were  equalled  only  by  their  appalling  cruelty.^     They  landed 

'  The  Vikings  were  superior  to  the  the  plough,  a  veteran  soldier  pitted 
forces  brought  against  them,  alike  in  against  a  raw  militiaman.  As  a  pro- 
tactics,  in  armaments,  in  training,  and  fessional  warrior,  he  had  provided  him- 
in  mobility.  Personally,  the  Dcuie  self  with  an  equipment  which  oaly  the 
was  the  member  of  an  old  war-band  chiefs  among  the  English  army  could 
contending  with  a  farmer  fresh  from  rival,  the  mail  "  bymie,"  and  the  steel 
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suddenly,  seized  all  the  horses  in  the  neighbourhood,  mounted,  and 
sped  like  a  fire  through  the  land ;  and,  when  forced  to  retreat,  they 
fought  as  well  behind  earthworks  as  in  the  field. 

In  866  these  Danes  drove  out  the  Finngaill  firom  Irelaaid.    In  866 

^    ,  ,.         they  overran  Fifeshire,  and  in  8  6  7  southern  Northumbria, 
Desolation  ...... 

of  North-  whose  civilisation  vanished  before  them  so  utterly  that  for 
umbna  ^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  rudest  part  of  Britain.    Beaten  off  in  Mercia, 

they  turned  aside  to  the  Fen  country,  and  in  869  Peterborough,  Ely, 
Of  East  ^^^  Crowland  were  in  ruins.  They  defeated  Edmund,  king 
AngUa  of  East  Anglia,   and  shot  him  to  death  in  their  camp. 

Mercia  consented  to  pay  tribute. 

Then,  under  Guthrum,  they  made  for  Wessex.  Sailing  up  the 
Thames,  they  forced  their  way  through  Berkshire  to  Ashdown,  871, 
Battle  of  *^^  entrenched  themselves  on  the  heights  overlooking 
Ashdown  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse.  Here  they  were  met. by 
Ethelred  and  the  young  Alfi^ed.  Time  after  time  Alfired  led  an  un- 
availing rush  up  the  heights.  At  length  Ethelred,  who  had  kept  his' 
force  in  hand,  made  his  effort:  the  Danes  were  routed  with  great 
loss,  and  retreated  to  their  camp  at  Reading.  But  in  872  Ethelred 
died  fighting,  and  Alfired,  at  the  age  of  2  2,  became  king  of  Wessex. 
.  For  a  time  he  knew  nothing  but  defeat,  and  was  forced  to  buy  a  truce, 
which  set  the  Danes  free  for  the  complete  conquest  of  Mercia. 

In  876  Guthrum,  joined  by  comrades  firom  Ireland  and  Gaul, 
landed  at  Wareham  and  seized  Exeter.  But  in  8  7  7  Alfired  drove  them 
thence  to  Gloucester,  where  Guthrum  was  joined  by  a  fresh  fleet, 
Alfred  at  which  sailed  up  the  Severn.  So  hardly  was  Alfi*ed 
Athdney  pressed  that  he  fell  back  to  Athelney,  a  small  patch  of 
ground  near  Taunton,  about  three  acres  in  extent,  standing  a  few 
feet  above  the  impenetrable  fens  which  then  surrounded  it  for 
miles.  Here  he  lay  for  three  months.  In  May  87  8  he  secretly 
Battle  of  mustered  the  whole  of  the  West  Saxon  strength  behind 
Ethandon  the  Selwood  Forest,  threw  himself  upon  the  Danes  at 
Ethandun  (Edington,  near  Westbury),  routed  them  utterly,  and  forced 
Guthrum  to  surrender  in  his  entrenchments.  By  the  peace 
wedmore.  of  Wedmore  Guthrum  swore  to  become  a  Christian ;  and 
TheDaneiaw  ^  ^^^^^i  of  the  Thames  and  west  of  Watling  Street  was 
leflj  to  Alfired.  The  country  held  by  the  Danes  was  called  the  Dane- 
law.   This  repulse  coincided  with  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  the  general 

cap.    The  "fyrd,"  on  the  other  hand,    were  mixed  with  the  club  and  stone- 
caxQO    out    against    him    deetltate    of    axe.'   Oman,  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle 
armofiT,  and  bearing  a  motley  array  of    Agea. 
weapons,  wherein  the  spear  and  sword 
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Scandinavian  invasion.    The  Vikings  made  no  further  progress  on 
the  Continent. 

Section  2,— Alfred}    878-901 

Alfred  set  to  work  without  delay  to  restore  his  wasted  realm.  A 
^standing  army  was  his  first  care.  The  old  system  of  the  *  fyrd  *  (p.  12, 
note)  was  unsuited  to  extensive  kingdoms  or  circumstances  requiring 
rapid  concentration.  The  period  of  compulsory  service  moreover  was 
Alfred's  hut  two  months,  and  an  army  likely  to  melt  away  in  two 
Armyand  iiionths  could  never  contend  successfully  with. invaders  who 
Navy  were  always  under  arms.    He  had  the  basis  of  a  standing 

army  ready  to  his  hand.  During  the  struggles  of  the  past  centuries 
great  numbers  of  the  ceorls,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  had  *  commended ' 
themselves  to  thegns,  who  gave  them  protection  in  return  for  fidelity. 
The  number  of  thegns  also  had  continually  increased ;  and  Alfred  by 
the  system  of  five-hide  thegnhood  (p.  12)  still  further  swelled  a^ 
class  bound  to  personal  service.  The  rest  of  the  fighting  men  he 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  was  in  the  field  at  a  time, 
while  the  other  carried  on  their  ordinary  occupations  and  garrisoned 
the  forts.  He  also  created  a  navy  of  larger  ships  than  those  of  the 
Danes,  which  met  the  enemy  with  great  success.  Under  his  son  the 
English  fleet  numbered  100  ships. 

In  times  of  national  danger  the  power  of  the  king,  if  in  able  hands, 
always  increases.  Alfred  used  it  nobly.  Justice  became  a  real  thing, 
and  the  king  its  source.  The  courts  became  the  king's  courts  ;  Alfred 
was  the  final  appeal,  and  he  delegated  his  power  to  judges  whom  he 
appointed.  To  judicial  work  he  gave  the  best  of  his  time  and  strength 
— *  for  the  poor  had  no  helper,  or  few,  save  the  king  himself.*  The 
National  three  extant  codes  of  laws,  those  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Ine 
code  of  laws  of  Wessex,  and  Offa  of  Mercia  (pp.  10,  16),  were  consolidated 
into  one  national  code,  showing  that  all  legal  distinction  of  Saxon  and 
British  had  passed  away. 

The  successful  resistance  made  to  the  Vikings  on  the  Continent 
drove  them  once  more  to  England.  In  884  they  entered  the  Thames, 
and  attacked  Rochester,  Alfred  flew  to  its  relief,  and  forced  his  old 
antagonist  Guthrum,  king  of  East  Anglia,  who  had  broken  the  truce  by 
welcoming  his  brethren,  to  give  up  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 

He  then  resumed  the  work  of  restoration.  Except  in  Mercia 
west  of  Watling  Street,  art,  learning,  and  religion  had  been  swept 
Religion  and  away  in  one  common  ruin.  Thither  he  sent  for  priests  to 
literature  become  his  prelates,  and  summoned  others  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  preside  over  his  new  foundations.  An  indefatigable  scholar, 
5  Article,  *  Alfred,'  in  Diet.  National  Biography. 
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he  was  before  long  able  to  translate  Latin  with  ease.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  English  poetry,  but  no  Enghsh  prose.  For  the  pupils  at 
the  court  school  translations  were  now  made  from  all  the  great  prose 
works  of  Christianity.  Alfred  led  the  way  with  Bede's  *  Ecclesias- 
tical History,*  the  *  Pastoral  Book  of  Pope  Gregory,*  and  others, 
enriching  them  with  notes  and  reflections.  The  *  Latin  Chronicle,* 
compiled  from  the  Bishops'  Koll  of  Winchester,  was  done  by  him  into 
English  with  an  introduction,  and  completed  by  a  continuous  narrative, 
the  whole  forming  the  famous  *  English  Chronicle.' 

But  in  893  the  Danes  made  a  fresh  descent,  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  Andredsweald.  Another  force  sailed  up  the  Thames  and 
Renewed  fastened  upon  northern  Kent.  In  894  they  crossed  into 
invaaion  Essex.  Here  they  were  successfully  attacked  on  the  Colne 
by  Alfred's  son  Edward;  while  the  king  in  person  held  Exeter 
against  a  Danish  fleet  and  the  Welsh  who  had  risen  to  join  them. 
The  Danes  of  the  Danelaw  then  crossed  the  Cotswolds  into  the  Severn 
valley.  But  Edward,  and  Ethelred  the  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  who  had 
married  Alfred's  daughter  Ethelflaed,  collected  every  available  man, 
besieged  the  Danes  for  several  weeks  in  their  entrenchments  at  Butting- 
ton,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown,  forced  them  at  length  to  battle,  and 
drove  them  back  in  confusion  to  Essex.  Another  Danish  force,  which 
c  lete  ^*d®  *  try  for  Chester,  was  equally  discomfited.  In  8  9  5 
faUureofthe  Alfred  came  hunself  to  London,  and  by  blocking  the 
*°®^  mouth  of  the  Lea  surprised  and  captured  the  whole  Danish 

fleet.  Utterly  bafiled,  the  enemy  withdrew  to  the  Danelaw,  and  the 
war  came  to  an  end. 

Alfred  was  now  fifty  years  old,  but  his  energy  was  ceaseless. 
Every  hour  had  its  definite  occupation,  and  court  and  government 
Alfred  at  Were  regulated  with  equal  precision.  Travellers  and  scholars 
peace  were  welcomed  from  abroad.  When  his  own  people  refused 

to  embrace  a  monastic  life  he  filled  his  abbeys  with  slaves  from  Gaul 
and  with  children,  who  were  educated  for  monks.  His  revenue  was 
carefully  collected  and  largely  increased.  One -sixth  was  given  to  the 
military,  naval,  and  civil  services ;  another  sixth  to  pubhc  works ;  one 
eighth  to  poor  relief,  another  to  education ;  the  remainder  supported 
his  religious  houses  at  Athelney,  Winchester,  Shaftesbury,  and  others 
among  the*,Welsh  and  Irish,  and  even  in  Britanny  and  Gaul. 

Like  his  father,  he  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  foreign  alliances. 
His  daughter  Elffchrith  was  married  to  Baldwin  the  Second,  Count  of 
England  and  Flanders,  and  an  ally  thus  secured  on  the  Scheldt,  whence 
Piandera  the  Danes  often  issued  on  their  raids.  This  marriage 
was  the  beginning  of  the  permanent  connection  between  England  and 
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the  Low  Countries.  With  the  Papacy  he  held  close  relations.  At  home 
he  brought  North  Wales  under  his  power  (897),  established  a  good 
understanding  with  Bemicia,  which  the  Danes  had  left  untouched,  and 
with  the  Scots.* 

Alfred  died  on  October  28,  901,  just  a  hundred  years  from  the 
Death  of  accession  of  Egbert.  As  he  said  himself,  he  had  *  striven 
Alfred  to  Hve  worthily.'      He  had  Hved  worthily,  because  he  had 

lived  only  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

Section  3. — TJw  Grandchildren  of  Alfred,    901-956 

In  his  son  Edward,  Alfred  had  a  worthy  successor.  For  ten  years 
he  reigned  almost  in  peace,  but  keeping  one  object  steadily  in  view. 
J,  Chester  was  made  a  strong  place  of  arms  and  a  harbour  for 

Uncon-  a  fleet,  to  cut  off  the  Danes  of  the  Danelaw  from  the  Welsh 
Quered'  ^^^  ^^^^  Lreland.  Two  attacks  from  the  Danelaw  having 
been  repelled,  Edward  in  9 1 2  mastered  the  valley  of  the  Thames  from 
Oxford  to  London.  Then  he  pressed  steadily  northward,  securing 
himself  against  attack  from  the  Danes  of  Essex  by  fortifying  the 
His  sister  country  on  his  eastern  flank ;  while  his  vahant  sister  Ethel- 
Etheiflaeti  flaed,  the  *Lady  of  the  Mercians,'  now  a  widow,  fortified 
the  Watling  Street  at  Tamworth,  Stafford,  and  other  strategic  points, 
blocked  the  Fosse-way  by  a  great  fortress  at  Warwick,  and  secured  her 
western  flank  at  Bridgenorth  and  Scargate.  Then  they  moved  simul- 
taneously upon  the  Danes.  Ethelflaed  captured  Derby,  Leicester,  and 
York  (919),  and  there  the  triumphs  of  the  great  daughter  of  Alfred 
were  ended  by  death.  Edward  conquered  East  Angha,  and  took 
Northampton,  Stamford,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln.  This  ended  the 
war  for  the  time. 

In  924  Edward  prepared  to  invade  the  northern  Danelaw.  Scots, 
British  from  Strathclyde,  Bernicians,  and  Danes,  formed  a 
king  of  au  great  league  to  resist  him.  But  their  hearts  failed  them  at 
Britain  ^j^^  moment  of  the  fight,  and  all  owned  him  as  *  father  and 
lord,'  *  Then,  *  unconq^uered,'  Edward  died  in  9  2  6 ,  king  over  all 
Britain  from  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the  English  Channel. 

Ethelstan  his  son  went  on  with  the  work  of  consolidation.     He 

drove  back  the  revolted  British  of  Wales  and  Cornwall  behind  the  Wye 

and  the  Tamar.  His  chief  work  was  the  organisation  of  the 

•  the  shires.    Each  shire  was  bound  to  provide  a  fixed  contingent 

Glorious'       ^^  ^^^  g^y^  ^  ^^^^^  revenue,  and,  later,  ships,  or  equiva- 


6nt  ship-money.      The  king's  shire-reeve  (p.  12)  gradually  superseded 

aended'  thems 
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*  The  name  '  Pict '  now  disappears       *  That  is,  '  oommended  *  themselves 
from  history.  (p.  20). 
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the  ealdorman,  and  became  the  important  person;  the  shiremoot 
became  the  sheriff's  court;  centralised  government  grew  familiar. 
si,i^  Frith-gilds,  or  peace-clubs,  weakened  the  idea  of  kinship  as 

organisation  the  base  of  socicty.  These  were  voluntary  associations 
each  member  of  which  swore  faith  to  the  rest,  and  in  which  all  aided 
each  to  secure  justice.  They  afterwards  became  an  important 
Frith-gilds  fga^uje  of  society.  In  England  they  were  wisely  encouraged ; 
abroad  they  were  rigorously  suppressed  as  possible  centres  of  oppo« 
sition  to  the  crown.^ 

In  937  Ethelstan  was  confronted  by  a  repetition  of  the  league 
which  had  fedlen  to  pieces  before  his  father.  With  his  brother 
Bninan-  Edmund  he  marched  north  and  met  the  allies  at  Brunan* 
burgh  burgh.   The  battle  raged  with  fearful  slaughter  from  sunrise 

to  sunset.  The  site  is  unknown,  but  the  memory  of  Ethelstan's  victory 
lives  in  the  triumphant  *  Song  of  Brunanburgh.*  Ethelstan  was  how* 
ever  obliged  to  leave  Northumbria  in  comparative  independence. 
HispoUcy  ^^  ^^^  under-king  he  selected  Eric  *Bloodaxe,*  a  noted 
in  North-  Norwegian  adventurer,  who  was  now  pillaging  the  coast. 
His  idea  was  to  balance  the  Danes  by  an  infusion  of  Nor* 
wegian  power,  and  Eric  pledged  himself  to  guard  Northumbria 
against  farther  attack. 

A  new  Danish  kingdom,  a  Danelaw  across  the  sea,  which  offered 
encouragement  and  help  to  that  in  England,  had  meanwhile  been 
formed  in  Normandy,  under  Rolf,  or  RoUo,  who  was  master  of  the 
Seine  up  to  Rouen.  The  connection  between  them  was  seen  when 
Ethelstan's  brother  Edmund,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  succeeded  him.  A 
The  Norman  g^ea*  increase  of  the  Norman  Danelaw  under  William 
Danelaw  *  Longsword,'  Rolf's  son,  was  at  once  followed  (941) 
by  the  failure  of  the  new  policy  in  Northumbria,  and  by  a  revolt  so 
serious,  that  after  two  years'  hard  fighting  Edmund  was  left  master 
of  no  more  than  Alfred's  kingdom,  with  a  shadowy  overlordship  of  the 
rest.  But  in  943  William  Longsword  was  murdered;  anarchy  and 
disaster  fell  upon  his  kingdom,  and  corresponding  disheartenment  upon 
strathci  de  ^^®  ^SLuea  in  England.  In  a  short  space  Edmund  had  the 
held  by  the  Danelaw  again  well  in  hand.  He  then  overran  Strathclyde, 
^^1  ll^  including  the  Lake  district,  with  its  numerous  settlements 
Sn^*^  of  Northmen,^  and  gave  it  to  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm  L, 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  his  *  fellow- worker  by  sea  and 
land.'  ^  At  this  moment  of  success  his  career  was  cut  short  by  murder* 

•  Brentano,      Guilds     and      Trade  Scandinavian  settlement ;  and  the  first 

Unions*  two  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  Lake 

'  Wherever  the    endings    'thorpe,'  district. 

thwaite,'  or  *  by '  occur,  they  show  8  i.©.,  as  a  territorial  fief  ^  to  be  held 
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The  crown  passed  to  Edred,  the  last  grandchild  of  Alfred.  He 
was  elected  by  a  witanagemot  at  which  for  the  first  time  were 
■Edred  present  the  leaders,  not  only  of  the  English,  but  of  Danes 

elected  by  aU  and  Welsh  as  well,  and  he  was  crowned  by  both  arch- 
three  peoples  i)isiiops^  Hig  ciiief  adviser  was  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Edward.  In  his  second  year  the 
unquiet  Northmen  rose  in  revolt,  led  by  Wulfstan,  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  But  Edred,  though  sufifering  from  mortal  disease,  marched 
upon  them,  ravaged  the  country,  enforced  submission,  and  carried  off 
Wulfstan  to  his  court.  He  died  in  9  5  6 ,  with  the  high-sounding  title 
of  *  Caesar  of  the  whole  of  Britain.' 


CHAPTEE  III 


THE  DANISH  AND  NOBMAN  CONQUEST 
955-1066 

Section  1. — Disintegration,     The  Ealdormanries  and  Dunstan,^ 
955-988 

The  triumph  of  Alfred  and  his  house  gave  to  England  more  than 
thirty  years  of  repose.  English,  Danes,  and  British  acknowledged 
themselves  one  nation  with  one  king,  however  loose  might  be  the  tie. 
But  with  this  apparent  incorporation  there  had  been  going  on  a  system 
of  disintegration,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  seen  until  a  weak  king 
came  to  the  throne,  but  which  was  the  leading  cause  of  the  disasters 
soon  to  follow. 

Up  to  the  coming  of  the  Northmen  the  shires  had  been  governed 
by  ealdormen  (p.  12),  the  chiefs,  and  successors  of  the  chiefs,  whose 
bands  had  won  them.  The  Danish  storm  had  swept  them  away,  and 
they  never  reappeared  in  the  same  form.  But  Alfred  was  forced  to 
delegate  West  Mercia  to  Ethelred  (p.  21),  and  though 
new  eaidor-  Edward  took  back  Mercia  into  direct  dependence  upon  the 
mannes  crown,  the  systematic  creation  of  ealdormanries  of  great 
extent  was  introduced  by  Ethelstan.  Besides  Northumbria,  both  East 
Anglia  and  Essex  were  placed  under  ealdormen  by  him.  These  were 
not  hereditary  chiefs ;  they  were  mere  nominees,  of  royal  blood,  or 
nearly  allied  to  it.  It  was  supposed  that  as  such  they  would  support 
the  king's  authority.    But  the  extent  of  their  dominion  soon  awakened 

by  military  tenure ;  the  first  case  of  the  Scotland.     '  Essays,'  first    series,    iii. 

kind,  a  different  thing  from  mere  *  com-  p.  59,  seq. 

.  mendation.' — Freeman,  The  Belationa  *  Green,  Conquest,  ch.  vii.    Article, 

between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Dunstan   in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
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an  ambition  to  rival  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  though  they  never 
Could  render  it  a  nullity,  so  strong  had  the  kingship  grown  during  the 
The  danger  P^^*  wars,  their  insubordination  and  rivalries  were  enough 
of  this  to  paralyse  the  government  in  time  of  need.    It  was  the 

struggle  of  these  great  officers  with  the  crown  which  is  the  key  to  the 
history  of  England  for  the  next  one  hundred  years. 

The  first  act  of  Edwy,  Edmund's  son,  was  to  separate  Mercia 
and  Wessex,  and  to  create  a  fresh  ealdormanry  of  the  former.  The 
result  was  soon  seen.  The  new  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  supported  by 
the  country  north  of  the  Thames,  declared  for  Edwy's  younger 
brother,  Edgar ;  and  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  witans 
Edgar,  the  ^^  Mercia  and  Wessex,  by  which  that  river  was  to  divide 
♦Peaceful,'      the  realms  of  the  two  brothers.    But  Edwy  died  in  959, 

follows  •' 

poUcyof  dis-  and  Edgar  became  sole  ruler.  He  also  was  forced  on  in 
integration  ^^^  fg^^al  path  of  disintegration.  Wessex  itself  was  split  up 
into  western,  central,  and  eastern ;  the  last,  as  including  the  primate's 
see,  alone  remained  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  king. 

Edgar  at  once  recalled  Dunstan,  who  had  been  forced  to  flee  during 
the  troubles,  and  made  him  primate.  Dunstan  was  the  first  of  our 
great  ecclesiastical  statesmen,  and  was  always  engaged  with  the  work 
of  government ;  but  he  was  especially  a  reformer  of  the  church.  In 
every  way  he  strove  to  raise  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  clergy. 
Vowed  to  a  higher  life,  they  were  to  scorn  mere  worldly  pleasures. 
They  were  to  regard  themselves  as  a  separate  order.  Celibacy  was 
therefore  encouraged,  though  not  insisted  upon.  All  clerical  disputes 
were  to  be  brought  before  a  bishop,  not  before  a  lay  court ;  the  clergy 
were  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  ceremonial  and  the  use  of  vest- 
ments.  They  were  to  bring  the  daily  life  of  the  people  as 
reforms  the  far  as  possible  under  their  inspection ;  they  were  especially 
church  ^^  insist  upon  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  a  tie  loosely  kept, 

and  upon  its  celebration  with  the  rites  of  the  church.  Dunstan 
applied  himself  also  to  the  revival  of  letters.  The  compilation  of  the 
national  history,  abandoned  since  Edward's  day,  was  resumed ;  and 
the  *  Worcester  Chronicle  '  is  the  record  of  England  up  to  the  reign  of 
Canute.  Between  Edgar  and  Dunstan  there  was  complete  co-opera- 
tion. Their  joint  reign  was  marked  by  a  fi-esh  code  of  laws,  by 
vigorous  justice,  and  by  an  unbroken  repose,  which  earned  for  Edgar 
the  title  of  *the  Peaceful.'  Commerce  with  foreign  countries  was 
encouraged ;  splendid  churches  were  built.  The  Danes  became  more 
and  more  Englishmen ;  many  of  them  rose  to  high  office. 

But  there  were  serious  elements  of  weakness.  The  church  was 
sharply  divided  between  the  monastic,   or  regular  clergy,  so-called 
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because  they  lived  by  the  rule  of  their  order  {regulum),  and  the  parish 
clergy,  or  secular  priests,  who  shared  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  people 

[seculum).  Monasticism,  never  heartily  in  favour  in 
secular  England,  had  almost  disappeared  during  the  wars.    Edgar, 

priests  supported  by  the  ealdormen  of  East  Angha  and   Essex, 

and  with  the  concurrence  of  Dunstan,  wished  to  restore  it ;  and  to  a 
great  extent  he  succeeded  in  Wessex  and  East  Anglia.  The  ealdor- 
man  of  Mercia  headed  the  anti-monastic  party.  The  dispute  grew 
fierce  when  Edgar  died  (9  7  5),  leaving  two  young  sons,  Edward  and 
Ethelred,  eleven  and  seven  years  old.  The  Mercian  anti-monastic 
party  supported  the  former ;  the  East  Anglian  party  the  latter. 
Dunstan  sacrificed  his  monastic  sympathies  for  the  sake  of  order,  and 

Edward  (*  the  Martyr  *)  was  crowned  by  both  archbishops, 
'the  Unre-  His  short  and  stormy  reign  of  four  years  was  ended  by  his 
S^th  of  murder  at  the  hands  of  Ethelred*s  party  in  9  7  9 .  Ethelred 
Dunstan  succeeded  at  eleven  years  of  age ;  the  eastern  ealdormen 
straightway  drove  their  Mercian  rival  into  exile.  From  Dunstan's 
opposition  they  were  fireed  by  his  death  in  9  8  8 . 

Dunstan  had  brought  the  crown  and  the  church  into  close  alliance. 
The  bishops,  whose  sees  were  as  a  rule  coterminous  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  ealdormen  (p.  15),  had  grown  very  powerful,  and  had  be- 
come the  instruments  whereby  the  crown  had  a  check  upon  the  latter. 
Lands  and  gifts  were  abundantly  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  king ; 
PoUticai  while  Dunstan  surrendered  to  the  crown  the  right  always 
episcopate  held  by  the  witan  of  nomination  and  deposition.  Thus  a 
political  episcopate  sprung  up,  devoted  to  the  crown.  Meanwhile  the 
principle  that  *  every  man  must  have  a  lord  *  by  commendation  (p.  20) 
had  become  established.  The  ceorls  had  practically  disappeared,  either 

rising  to  thegnhood  or  sinking  to  villenage  (p.  12) ;  villages 
ance  of  the  Were  no  longer  groups  of  firee  holdings,  but  the  property 
*^'^  of  great  lords.    For  justice  they  looked  to  the  lord's  court, 

which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  hundred-moot,  as  the  sheriff's  court 
had  taken  that  of  the  shire-moot. 

Section  2,— The  Danish  Conquest    988-1016 

Weakened  by  the  distractions  in  church  and  state — weak,  above  all, 

in  her  king— England  had  now  to  face  the   second  great  Danish 

invasion,  the  story  of  which  constitutes  the  interest  of  the 

fsh  invaJon"  ^®^^  ^^  Ethelred  IL,  the  *  Unredig,*  or  *  Counsel-lacking.' 

For  nearly  30  years,  with  but  short  respites,  the  wretched 

country,   in   spite    of   many  instances    of  gallant    defence,   was  an 

easy  prey  to  her  ferocious  foes,  led  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark. 
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These  respites  were  secured,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  ever  increasing 
payments,  the  money  for  which  was  raised  by  a  heavy  land-tax, 
known  as  *Danegeld,'  henceforward  a  chief  source  of  revenue, 
and  by  taking  bodies  of  the  invaders  themselves  into  English 
pay.  Thus  in  1001  Etheked  paid  24,0002.;  in  1006, 
Danegdd  ^qqqq^  ;  in  1 0  0  6,  36,000?. ;  in  1 0 1 1,  48,000Z.  The  Danes 
of  course  came  back  for  more  money,  and  the  mercenaries  on  each 
occasion  deserted  to  their  kinsfolk.  At  length  Ethelred  was  driven  to 
a  great  crime.  Large  numbers  of  Danes  had  settled  quietly  down  as 
farmers  by  the  side  of  the  EngHsh.  In  1002,  yielding  to  a  panic  of  his 
people  and  to  his  own  base  temper,  he  secretly  gave  orders  that 
on  November  13th,  St.  Brice's  Day,  every  Dane  within  reach  should 
be  massacred.  This  of  course  did  not  apply  to  the  Danelaw,  where 
St,  Brice's  ^^^^  ^  deed  was  impossible.  The  doom  was  ruthlessly 
i>ay  carried  out :  men,  women,  and  children  were  slaughtered 

without  mercy.  But  vengeance  came  hard  upon  the  deed.  Among 
the  dead  was  the  sister  of  Sweyn.  In  1003  he  stormed  Exeter  and 
wasted  Wiltshire ;  in  1 0  0  4  it  was  the  turn  of  East  Angha.  Until  10  07 
the  land  was  a  prey  to  desolation.  Then  came  a  respite  of  two  years. 
A  great  effort  was  made,  and  in  1009  Ethelred  was  at  the  head  of 
a  splendid  fleet  and  army.  But  treason  and  the  quarrels  of  the 
ealdormen  paralysed  action.  Thurkill,  one  of  Sweyn* s  lieutenants, 
carried  fire  and  sword  up  the  Thames  to  Oxford,  northwards  to  the 
Wash,  and  south  to  the  Channel.  He  was  bought  off  by  large  sums 
and  larger  promises.  When  the  promises  were  unfulfilled,  he  sacked 
Canterbury  and  carried  off  the  primate  Elfheah,  who  died  under  the 
drunken  wrath  of  his  men.  In  1013  Sweyn  himself  entered  the 
Humber  with  a  superb  fleet.  The  ealdormen  of  Northumbria  and 
East  Anglia  deserted  to  him,  and  all  resistance  broke  down.  London 
was  the  last  place  to  surrender.  Ethelred  with  his  second  wife  and 
their  sons  fled  to  Normandy,  and  Sweyn  was  acknowledged 
king.  But  in  1 0 1 4  he  suddenly  died ;  the  national  spirit 
re-awoke,  and  Ethelred  was  recalled  on  promise  to  rule  justly.  Canute, 
Sweyn's  son,  who  had  been  chosen  king  by  the  Danes,  was  driven  off; 
but  returned  in  1 0 1 6  in  overwhelming  force.  Dissensions 
broke  out  between  Edmund,  a  son  of  Ethelred  by  his  first 
wife,  and  Edric,  the  king^s  chief  counsellor,  a  traitor  at  heart.  Edmund 
threw  himself  into  London  with  his  father.  There  Ethelred  died,  April 
101ft.  The  citizens  at  once  chose  Edmund  king,  while  the  overawed 
Edmund  witans  acknowledged  Canute.  For  a  few  glorious  months 
*  Ironside*  Edmund  Ironside,  a  true  hero,  struggled  to  free  his 
country.    He  fought  seven  great  battles  with  success,  and  drove  tho 
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Danes  to  take  refuge  at  Sheppey.  Thence  Canute  crossed  into  Essex, 
and  Edmund  followed.    At  Assandun,  or  Ashingdon,  on  the  Crouch, 

.  took  place  the  last  battle  of  English  and  Danes.    Edric, 

battle  of  who  had  deserted  Edmund,  rejoined  him,  only  to  prove 
Assandun  traitor  again  at  the  critical  moment.  It  was  a  crushing 
defeat — *all  the  English  nobles  were  slain.*  Edmund  fell  back 
to  the  Severn  valley.  A  truce  was  made  at  the  Isle  of  Olney  by  which 
Peace  of  ^®  retained  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Alfred,  as  settled  by 
Olney  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  (p.  19),  viz.,  Wessex  and  Western 

Mercia.  But  in  November  1016,  murdered  or  worn  out  by  toil,  he 
died;  and  Canute,  then  22  years  of  age,  the  age  at  which  Alfred 
became  king  of  Wessex,  was  master  of  all  England  without  a  blow. 

The  Danish  Conquest  was  the  direct  result  of  the  spHtting  up  of 
the  country  into  ealdormanries,  and  of  Ethelred's  incompetence. 
Indirectly  Ethelred  was  the  cause  of  a  future  and  greater  conquest : 
Marriage  of  To  secure  Normandy,  he  had  in  1002  married  as  his  second 
Emma^f*"*^  ^^^^  Emma,  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  duke ;  and  hence- 
Normandy  forward  Norman  influence  entered  largely  into  the  fate 
of  England. 

Section  S,—The  Danish  Kings,     1016-1043 

For  a  few  months  Canute  showed  himself  the  ruthless  conqueror. 
Edwy,  the  brother  of  Edmund  Ironside,  was  murdered ;  Edmund's 
sons  were  exiled  to  Himgary ;  all  the  English  nobler  who 
could  be  dangerous  were  got  rid  of.  But  then  he  cast  in 
his  lot  unreservedly  with  his  new  subjects.  He  married  Ethelred* s 
widow,  Emma  of  Normandy.  He  was  crowned  in  the  English 
fashion ;  he  renewed  Edgar's  laws,  and  placed  Englishmen  in  all  im- 
portant offices,  though  he  sedulously  got  rid  of  the  ealdormen  of 
royal  blood,  replacing  them  by  nominees  of  his  own,  called  earls. 
Of  these  earldoms  there  were  but  four — Northumbria,  Mercia,  East 
Anglia,  Wessex.  Of  the  army  of  conquest  he  retained  but  a  few 
His  English  thousand  *  hus- carles,*  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
policy  standing  army.    His  northern  realms  became  subsidiary. 

To  win  the  church  he  did  honour  to  English  saints,  and  to 
the  memory  of  Edmund  the  Martyr,  Elfheah,  and  Dunstan.  He 
built  a  church  at  Assandun,  dedicated  to  all  who  had  fallen  in  that 
great  fight.  He  went  on  pilgrimage  to  offer  gifts  on  Edmund's  tomb 
at  Glastonbury ;  he  enriched  many  rehgious  houses.  EngHsh  priests 
were  even  sent  to  fill  Danish  bishoprics,  and  English  soldiers  followed 
him  to  fight  his  own  kinsfolk  in  Denmark. 

Among  the  Englishmen  whom  he  specially  attached  to  himself 
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was  Godwine — of  obscure  birth,  but  able,  eloquent,  and  wise.  He  was 
the  first  great  lay  statesman,  as  Dunstan  was  the  first  great  eccle- 
siastical statesman.  He  rapidly  became  Canute's  chief  ser- 
vant, was  made  Earl  of  Wessex,  and  in  1020  married 
Gytha,  who  was  nearly  related  by  blood  and  by  marriage  to  the  king. 
With  the  royal  chaplains  as  his  secretaries,  he  governed  the  kingdom 
under  Canute.  These  chaplains  were  promoted  to  bishoprics,  and 
practically  formed  the  royal  council,  for  the  earls  were  summoned 
only  to  the  witan,  and  the  primate  lost  his  commanding  influence. 
The  political  episcopate  of  Dunstan  (p.  25),  and  its  aUiance  with  the 
crown,  thus  became  still  more  marked. 

For  eight  years  Canute  devoted  himself  to  England.    In  1 0  2  6  he 

went  on  pilgrimage  to  Kome,  during  which  he  gained  fi:om  the  European 

■  princes  on  his  route  many  privileges  for  English  traders 

letter  to  his    thither.    From  Kome  he  sent  back  the  most  striking  letter 

people  g^g^  addressed  by  a  king  to  his  people.^ 

On  his  return,  loyally  supported  by  England,  he  put  down  revolts 
in  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  was  thenceforward  master  of  the  North 
Malcolm  in  peace.  He  crushed  a  rising  of  the  Welsh,  and  in  1 0  3 1 
auSiance  fo^ced  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm  II.  to  swear  allegiance  on 
for  Lothian  receiving,  as  an  English  earldom,  the  northern  portion  of 
Northumbria,  the  present  Lothian.  Malcolm  removed  his  seat  of 
government  to  Edinburgh,  and  became  to  all  intents  English  in  feeling ; 
while  the  real  Scots,  north  of  Forth,  were  regarded  as  savages.' 

The  sole  danger  to  Canute's  power  lay  in  his  stepsons,  Alfi:ed  and 
Edward,  the  sons  of  Ethelred  and  Emma,  who  lived  at  the  Norman 
court.  In  1028  Duke  Robert  the  Devil,  Emma's  brother,  took  up 
Death  of  their  cause,  and  sailed  with  Alfred  to  invade  England. 
Canute  But  a  storm  shattered  the  fleet.   Robert,  in  disappointment, 

threw  away  his  crown  and  went  on  pilgrimage,  after  making  his 
nobles  swear  fealty  to  his  bastard  son  William.  He  died  in  1036; 
Normandy  fell  into  anarchy,  and  Canute's  danger  was  over.  But 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  great  king  himself,  at  the  early  age  of 

2  *  I  have  vowed  to  God  to  lead  a  know,  never  have  I  spared,  nor  will  I 

right  life  in  all  things,  to  rule  justly  and  spare,  myself  and  my  toil  in  what  is 

piously  my  realms  and  subjects,  and  to  needful  and  good  for  mv  people.' 
administer  just  judgment  to    all.     If  ^  Thus  Malcolm  held  from  England 

heretofore  I  have  done  aught  beyond  by  three  difiEerent  tenures ;  all  Scotland 

what  was  just,  through  headiness  or  by  mere  personal  *  commendation,'  like 

negligence  of  youth,  I  am  ready,  with  that  of  a  ceorl  to  his  lord,  fidelity  for 

God's  help,  to  amend  it  utterly.  ...    I  protection  (pp.  20,  22) ;  Strathclyde  as  a 

have  sent  this  letter  before  me  that  all  territorial  fiei,  held  by  military  tenure ; 

the  people  of  my  realm  may  rejoice  in  (p.  23,  note)  Lothian  as  an  earldom  of 

my  well-doing ;  for,  as  you  yourselves  tiie  kingdom  of  England 
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40,  passed  away  at  Shaftesbury.    Norway  revolted,  and  the  northern 
empire  which  he  had  built  up  at  once  dissolved. 

Canute  had  left  the  throne  by  will  to  Hardicanute,  his  son  by 
Emma ;  and  Godwine  and  the  South  of  England  upheld  his  claim. 
Haraid  ^^*  ^^  was  little  known  in  England,  and  was  at  the  moment 

*Harcfoot'  absent.  Haraid,  his  illegitimate  brother,  known  as  *  Hare- 
foot,*  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  country,  and  he  in  turn  was  favoured 
by  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  and  the  North.  To  avoid  civil  war, 
Godwine  referred  the  matter  to  the  witan,  and  the  old  division  by 
the  Thames  was  again  resorted  to.  The  quarrel  gave  hope  to  the 
Ethelings,*  Alfred  and  Edward  :  Alfred  landed  at  Dover,  and  rode  to 
join  his  mother  Enuna  at  Winchester.  He  was  kidnapped 
Etbeired's  on  the  road,  carried  to  Haraid,  blinded,  and  left  to  die  at 
son  Alfred  -^^^  rpj^g  shame  of  this  betrayal  was  laid  upon  Godwine, 
•in  whose  jurisdiction  the  arrest  had  taken  place,  and  clung  to  him 
in  spite  of  his  acquittal  by  the  witan.  Feeling  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  obliged  in  1037  to  surrender  Wessex  into  Harald's 
hands.  But  in  1040  Haraid  died,  and  Hardicanute  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  whole  kingdom.  His  heavy  exactions  of 
*^*""  money  for  the  pay  of  his  Danish  fleet — levied,  too,  by  the 
house-carles — and  the  harshness  of  his  government,  roused  so  much 
discontent  that  it  was  soon  plain  that  no  other  Dane  would  rule  in 
England  without  a  struggle.  Hardicanute  therefore  invited  Edward, 
the  remaining  son  of  Ethelred,  to  court,  and  acknowledged  him  as 
heir.  By  modern  ideas  the  children  of  Edmund  Ironside,  exiles  in 
Return  of  the  Hungary,  were  the  rightful  heirs,  as  grandsons  of  Ethel- 
Bd^rd  'the  ^®^'®  ^^®*  marriage.  But  Edward  was  received  with  en- 
Confessor'  thusiasm^  and  when  Hardicanute  fell  dead  at  a  drinking 
bout,  was  crowned  by  the  two  archbishops  at  Easter  1043. 

Section  4. — Edward  the  Confessor,    1043-1066 

Delicate  and  fragile,  Edward  was  little  suited  for  the  work  of 
governing  England.  His  virtues  were  those  of  a  monk,  not  of  a  king ; 
he  was  often  weak  and  petulant.  Moreover,  he  was  but 
really  a  half  an  Englishman  in  blood,  and  utterly  foreign  in  feeling. 
Korman  gince  his  youth  he  had  lived  in  Normandy ;  he  spoke 
Norman,  his  sympathies  and  friends  were  Norman.  The  Nonnan 
conquest  virtually  began  with  his  accession,  and  the  whole  reign  was 
occupied  with  the  struggle  of  English  against  Norman  influence. 

At  the  outset  indeed  Godwine  was  supreme  in  Edward's  coimcils. 

*  This  title  was  given  to  princes  bom  on  English  soil,  when  their  parents  had 
been  crowned  before  their  birth. 
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His  eldest  sons  Sweyn  and  Harold,  and  his  nephew  Beom,  received 
earldoms  which  with  his  own  of  Wessex  placed  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Severn  in  his  hands;  while  the  marriage 
Power  of  ^^  **i®  ^™g  *o  ^^^  daughter  Edith  seemed  to  secure  the 
Godwine's  succession  to  his  house.  There  was  however  a  danger  to 
*  England  for  his  personal  credit  in  the  misconduct  of  his  son.  Sweyn,  who 
theEngUsh'  ^^  twice  outlawed,  the  second  time  for  the  murder  of  his 
cousin  Beorn ;  and  the  purely  English  policy  which  he  upheld  was  con- 
wiiiiam  of  fronted  by  the  influence  of  William  the  Bastard  of  Normandy, 
Normandy  who,  aided  by  the  covinsels  of  the  famous  priest  and  scholar 
Lanfranc,  had  brought  the  turbulent  Norman  baronage  under  control, 
and  had  greatly  extended  his  duchy.  William  had  moreover  planned  a 
marriage  with'  Matilcla  daughter  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  which  would 
have  broken  up  the  friendship  which  Alfred  had  begun  with  Flanders, 
and  given  him  command  of  the  Channel.  But  here  Godwine 
ouCwitted  him  b^  securing  the  Pope*s  prohibition  of  the  marriage  as 
incestuous,  and  by  marrying  his  own  third  son,  Tostig,  to  Judith, 
Baldwin's  sister. 

For  a  long  time  Edward  fretted  under  Godwine's  control.  At 
length  he  broke  through  it  when  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  in  whose 
hands  lay  the  choice  of  their  primate,  selected  Godwine's  kinsman  Elfric 
He  forced  upon  them  instead  Eobert  of  Jumi^ges,  his  principal 
^'orman  Norman  adviser,  already  Bishop  of  London.  EngKsh  feeling 
^^^y  had  long  been  rising  at  the  favour  shown  to  Normans 

and  at  their  contempt  for  EngUsh  customs.  The  placing  of  a  Norman 
priest  at  the  head  of  the  English  church  was  an  insult  to  the  national 
feeling  which  made  revolt  only  [a  question  of  time.  The  insolence 
of  the  followers  of  Eustace  count  of  Boulogne,  the  king's  brother -in- 
law,  caused  a  scuffle  at  Dover  in  which  many  Normans 
ontiawry  of  Were  killed.  Edward  called  upon  Godwine  to  punish  the 
Godwine  inhabitants.  His  reply  was  to  demand  justice  upon 
Eustace,  and,  when  that  was  refused,  to  call  Wessex  and  his  sons 
Sweyn  and  Harold  to  arms.  But  Leofric  of  Mercia  and  Siward 
the  Dane,  earl  of  Northumbria,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  king.  The 
dispute  was  referred  to  the  witan.  Godwine  was  outlawed,  and  fled 
to  Flanders  with  three  of  his  sons,  while  Harold  escaped  to  Ireland. 
Their  earldoms  were  given  to  Normans,  and  Norman  influence  seemed 
supreme.  William  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Edward,  and  the  promise 
of  the  succession  which  he  afterwards  put  forward  was  probably  made, 
if  at  all,  at  this  time. 

A  reaction  soon  took  place.  In  September  1052,  Godwine  and 
his  sons  sailed  up  the  Thames.     The  seaport  towns    and  London 
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were  enthusiastic  in  his  favour,  and  Edward  was  forced  to  yield. 
Reaction,  Godwine  was  purged  of  all  charges,^and  he  and  his  son^ 
*l^i^!!^"r^     were  restored.    Kobert    of  Jumieges  was  outlawed,   and 

01  GrOuwine 

fled  in  haste  across  the  sea,  and  Stigand,  the  first  priest  of 
primate         Canute's  church   at  Assandun,  was  made  primate.     All 

,  .  foreigners  were  dismissed.  Scarcely  had  the  national  cause 
Godwine        thus  triumphed  when  Godwine  died,  April  1063. 

Harold  succeeded  to  his  power,  for  Sweyn  was  dead.  Both  to  him 
and  to  his  younger  brother  Tostig  Edward  was  personally  attached.  Upon 
the  death  of  Siward,  Tostig  was  made  Earl  of  Northumbria ; 
and  when  Leofiric  also  died,  Harold's  remaining  brothers, 
Gyrth  and  Leofwine,  were  placed  in  control  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
Thames.  Other  deaths  gave  him  command  of  the  Severn  valley.  From 
this  time  he  must  have  thought  of  the  crown  for  himself,  for  Edward 
was  childless,  and  the  only  representatives  of  the  royal  line  were  the 
grandchildren  of  Edmund  Ironside,  a  boy,  Edgar,  and  two  girls. 

Meanwhile  the  Welsh  had  become  formidably  aggressive.  Two 
campaigns  had  failed  to  break  them.  But  in  May  1063  Harold 
Reduction  of  ravaged  the  whole  country  without  mercy.  Their  king 
the  Welsh  Griffith  was  murdered  by  his  own  people.  A  law  was  passed 
that  any  Welshman  found  in  arms  on  the  Enghsh  side  of  Ofifa's  Dyke 
(p.  16)  should  lose  his  right  hand.  The  nature  of  the  fighting  is  seen 
in  the  permission  given  to  Welsh  widows  to  marry  Englishmen. 
Harold  himself  married  the  beautiful  Edith,  the  widow  of  Griffith 
and  granddaughter  of  LeoMc. 

Tostig  ruled  Northumbria  badly.  In  1065  the  Northumbrians 
Tostig  drove  him  out  and  elected  Morkere,  LeoMc's  youngest 

Northum-  grandson,  to  be  their  earl,  and  Harold  was  obliged  to 
beriand.        confirm  the  election.    Morkere's  elder  brother  Edwine  had 

Edwine  and  .  «   f>i . 

Morkere  succeeded  to  Mercia.  Waltheof,  Siward' s  son,  was  Earl  of 
Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire. 

For  a  long  time  Edward  had  been  king  only  in  name.  He  Hved 
to  see  the  great  work  of  his  life,  Westminster  Abbey,  completed.  On 
Death  of  his  death-bed  he  reconomended  Harold  as  his  heir,  and  on 
crownin  of  JaJ^^^^^J  ^»  1066,  Harold  was  elected  king  by  the  unani- 
Haroid  mous  consent  of  nobles  and  bishops,  and  crowned,  not  by 

Stigand,  whose  election  was  held  to  be  uncanonical,  but  by  Eldred, 
Archbishop  of  York. 

Section  5.  — Harold  and  William  of  Normandy 
Preparations        Harold  betook  himself  at  once  to  defence.    For  the 
of  Harold      safety  of  the  south  he  trusted  to  himself,  Gyrth,  and  Legf- 
wine  ;  for  that  of  the  north  to  Edwine  and  Morkere, 
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At  Easter  he  learned  that  William  claimed  the  throne.  That  great 
man  was  now  famous  throughout  Europe.  All  revolts  within  his 
dominions  had  been  crushed,  all  attacks  from  without  hurled  back, 
by  mingled  valour  and  craft.  His  physical  strength  was  equalled  by 
his  unswerving  force  of  character.  In  the  teeth  of  the  Pope's  prohibi- 
tion he  had  at  length  married  Matilda  of  Flanders.  In  1064,  as  far 
as  can  be  known,  had  taken  place  the  famous  meeting  with  Harold. 
Harold  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  WilHam's  vassal  Guy  of 
Ponthieu,  and  the  custom  of  the  time  made  him  Guy*s  prisoner ;  but 
William,  as  overlord,  demanded  his  release,  and  carried  him  to  Rouen 
where,  treated  with  all  honour,  but  none  the  less  a  prisoner,  he  re- 
mained for  some  months.  It  was  now  that  he  took  his  fatal  oath. 
Haroid'8  Time,  place,  and  substance  of  the  oath  are  alike  uncertain ; 
*»***  but  William  declared  that  he  swore  upon  the  relics  of  the 

Norman  saints  to  secure  his  succession,  to  give  up  the  castle  of  Dover 
at  once,  and  to  erect  other  castles  for  Norman  garrisons.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  swore  to  these  things,  knowing  that  none  could  be  per- 
formed unless  the  English  people  willed  it.^ 

William's  first  step  was  to  send  an  embassy  demanding  performance 
of  the  oath,  that  a  refusal  might  give  him  the  vantage  ground  of  a 
A  'Hoij  charge  of  perjury.  At  Lanfranc's  suggestion  he  determined 
^"''  to  give  to  his  enterprise  the  character  of  a  holy  war.    The 

first  thing  was  to  gain  the  support  of  Rome.  He  himself,  on  account 
of  his  marriage  and  other  acts  of  independence,  was  not  in  good  odour 
there.  But  the  English  church  was  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
by  the  Pope  Alexander  II.  Her  allegiance  to  Rome  had  been  purely 
nominal;  her  bishops  were  made  or  deposed  without  reference  to 
the  Pope.  At  this  moment  Stigand  was  primate,  while  Robert  of 
Jmnieges,  who  had  received  the  papal  approval,  was  an  exile  from  the 
land.  Nay,  worse,  Stigand  had,  in  the  schism  which  then  divided 
Christendom,  acknowledged  the  anti-pope  Benedict.  Most  of  aU,  the 
Archdeacon  Hildebrand,  soon  to  be  the  greatest  of  popes,  saw  the 
opportunity  for  estabHshing  a  claim  to  the  future  disposal  of  European 
crowns ;  and  at  his  advice,  when  William  promised  to  hold  England 
Approved  by  ^^  ^^^  *^^  ^*'  ^^^^^i  Alexander  issued  a  bull  excommuni- 
thePope  eating  Hajrold  as  a  usurper,  and  declaring  William  the 
rightful  claimant.  With  his  blessing  he  sent  a  ring  containing  a  hair 
of  St.  Peter,  and  a  consecrated  banner ;  and  William  went  forth  as  the 
avenger  of  Rome.  To  Englishmen  his  claim  was  absurd ;  but  among 
other  nations  hereditary  right  had  superseded  election.    His  kinship 

*  Freeman,  *  William  the  Conqueror,*  in  Twelve  EnglUh  Statesmen  seriea 
ch.  V, 
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to  Edward  therefore,  with  the  alleged  bequest  and  oath,  gave  him  the 
better  right  in  their  eyes.  Love  of  plunder  drew  to  him  volunteers 
from  all.  His  own  people  were  reminded  of  the  murder  of  the  Ethel- 
hlg  Alfred,  a  prince  of  Norman  blood,  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Normans 
from  England,  of  the  insult  to  the  Norman  saints.  By  August  a  fleet 
'William's  ^^  many  hundred  ships — large  open  boats  with  a  single 
preparations  mast  and  sail — lay  ready  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive.  His 
own  ship,  the  *  Mora,'  which  bore  at  its  prow  the  golden  figure  of  a 
boy  blowing  an  ivory  horn,  was  the  gift  of  Matilda.  To  secure  the 
favour  of  Heaven  he  bestowed  lavish  gifts  on  the  church,  and  devoted 
bis  eldest  daughter  Cicely  as  a  virgin  to  her  service. 

Meanwhile  Tostig,  who  since  his  expulsion  had  been  longing  for 
revenge,  had  attacked  the  English  coasts.  Beaten  off  by  Edwine 
Inrasionof  and  Morkere,  he  took  refuge  with  Malcolm  III.  of  Scot- 
Tostig  land,  until  a  fresh  opportunity  should  arrive.   It  soon  came. 

Simultaneously  with  WiUiam,  though  independently,  Harold  Hardrada, 
the  famous  king  of  Norway,  had  planned  the  conquest  of  England. 
With  half  the  fighting  men  of  his  kingdom  he  reached  the 
Tyne,  where  he  was  joined  by  Tostig,  Malcolm,  and  large 
contingents  from  Ireland  and  Iceland.  Thence  the  vast  flotilla  sailed 
to  the  Humber,  mounted  the  Ouse,  and  disembarked  its  crews  at 
RiccaU,  about  nine  miles  from  York.  At  Fulford  (Sept.  20)  they  were 
met  by  Edwine  and  Morkere.  For  a  while  the  fight  went  against  the 
invaders ;  but  when  Hardrada,  with  the  dreaded  Norwegian  banner, 
the  *  Land-waster,*  charged  in  person,  fortune  changed,  and  a  terrible 
slaughter  took  place.  York  surrendered  (Sept.  24).  Thence  Hardrada 
took  his  men  to  Stamford  Bridge  on  the  Derwent,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ouse,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  the  city,  and  drew  them  up  on  the  left 
bank,  a  small  detachment  being  left  on  the  York  side  of  the  river. 

For  four  months  Harold  had  kept  together  a  magnificent  fleet  and 
army,  watching  William.  But  the  house-carles  alone  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  standing  army ;  the  rest  were  farmers,  and  as  harvest 
approached  he  was  forced  to  disband  them.  At  this  moment  he  heard 
of  the  blow  which  had  fallen  on  the  north.  He  himself  was  lying  ill. 
But  straightway  he  set  out  along  the  Ermine  Street  with  his  house- 
carles.  Marching  night  and  day,  and  gathering  forces  as  he  went,  he 
passed  through  York  on  September  25,  and  pressed  on  without  pausing 
to  Stamford  Bridge.  Coming  unawares  upon  the  detached  portion  of 
«  ..,    M       Hardrada's  army,  he  attacked  at  once,  and  drove  it  into  the 

Battle  of  _  .  ,    •    ,  T,  n  ,       ,       1  .   ,  r,,, 

Stamford       Derwent,  which  was  literally  choked  with  cprpses.     Then 
Bridge  j^^  forced  the  narrow  bridge,  where  one  gallant  Northman 

for  a  time  held  the  passage  with  his  axe,  and  charged  up  the  opposite 
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slope  to  the  heights  still  called  Battle  Flats.  All  day  long  the  contest 
raged,  until  Hardrada  and  Tostig,  with  the  great  mass  of  their  host,  lay 
dead.  Such  a  march,  followed  by  such  a  victory,  has  had  few  if  any 
parallels  in  history.  Three  days  later,  while  Harold  was  celebrating 
his  victory  in  York,  a  messenger  from  the  south  rushed  into  the 
banqueting  hall  to  tell  that  William  had  landed  at  Pevensey.^ 

For  two  months  William  had  been — first  at  the  Dive,  then  at  St. 
Valery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme — impatiently  waiting  for  a  wind. 
At  length  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  shrine  of  the  saint  was 
borne  aloft  through  the  army,  won  favour,  and  on  September  27  the 
south  wind  blew.  At  daybreak  next  morning  the  trumpet  sounded 
from  the  *  Mora  * ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  Norman  army  stood 
Landi  of  ^^  *^®  beach  at  Pevensey,  where  CsBsar  had  landed 
WiUiam  at  eleven  hundred  years  before.  As  William  leaped  ashore  he 
Pevensey  ^^^  -g^g  ready  wit  turned  the  evil  omen.  *  By  the  splen- 
dour of  God,*  he  cried,  *I  have  taken  seizin  of  my  kingdom;  the 
earth  of  England  is  in  my  two  hands ! '  The  next  day  he  marched  to 
Hastings.  To  force  Harold  to  battle,  he  gave  orders  to  ravage  the 
country  systematically. 

Within  ten  days   from  the  news  reaching  him  Harold  passed 

through  London  with  the  house -carles.    The  treachery  of  Edwine 

and  Morkere  kept  back  the  forces  of  the  north.    But  he  soon  had 

with  him  his  own  men  of  Wessex,  the  fyrd  of  East  Anglia  and  South 

Mercia,  and  the  picked  men  of  Kent.    He  sent  word  to  William  that 

he  would  fight  him  on  Saturday,  October  14 ;  and  he  chose  a  position 

where  the  Normans  must  attack  at  a  disadvantage.    This  was  the 

hill^of  Senlac,  seven  miles  from  Hastings,  over  which  ran  the 

main  road  to  London.     Stretching  from  east  to  west,  it  is 

joined  by  an  isthmus  to  the  high  ground  on  the  north.    The  southern 

and  south-eastern  faces  are  steep,  but  at  the  south-west  it  slopes  more 

gently.    Along  the  length  of  the  hill  Harold  formed  a  three-fold 

palisade,  with  an  exterior  ditch.    Behind  it,  on  the  crown  of  the  hill 

where  it  slopes  to  the  south-east,  beneath  the  *  Dragon  *  of  Wessex 

and  Harold's  own  banner,  the  *  Fighting  Man,'  wrought  with  gold 

The  two  •      ^^^  jewels,  he  stood  with  Gyrth  and  Leofwine,  at  the  head 

armies  of  the  house-carles  and  picked  men.    They  were  armed 

with  javelins  and  the  terrible  two-handed  axe,  with  a  shaft  five  feet 

long,  the  blows  of  which  no  shield  or  mail  could  resist.     Such  a  weapon 

precluded  the  use  of  a  shield.    At  the  south-west  were  the  irregular 

levies,  roughly  and  variously  armed.     In  the  whole  EngHsh  force 

there  were  no  archers. 

•  For  Fulford  Wi4  Stamford  Bridge,  see  Fre^mfin,  'Norman  Conquest^  ch.  xiy, 
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On  the  morning  of  the  14th  William  advanced  to  the  attack. 
His  army  was  in  three  divisions ;  he  himself,  and  his  two  brothers, 
Odo  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  Eobert  Count  of  Mortain,  were  in  the 
centre  with  the  native  Normans.  Each  division  was  in  three  ranks  : 
first  the  archers,  then  the  heavy-armed  foot,  then  the  horsemen, 
armed  with  long  lances  and  heavy  straight  swords.  The  archers 
were  to  disorder  the  foe  with  their  arrows ;  the  footmen  were  then  to 
pull  down  the  palisades  that  the  horsemen  might  dash  in. 

At  9  A.M.  the  battle  began.  The  archers  poured  their  arrows, 
the  foot  rushed  up  the  slope.  A  long  struggle  took  place.  The 
palisades  were  in  places  pulled  down,  but  not  a  Norman  soldier 
passed  the  line  of  axes.  They  fell  back,  and  the  horse  charged. 
The  battle  of  They  too  failed.  On  the  left  the  assailants  turned  and  fled; 
Seniao  and  the  English  rushed  over  the  palisades  in  pursuit.     The 

Norman  centre  caught  the  panic.  The  cry  ran  that  William 
had  fallen.  Tearing  off  his  helmet,  he  showed  himseK  to  his  men, 
and  launched  them  to  another  attack.  With  Odo  and  Bobert — the 
latter  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old — he  spurred  right  for  the  standards. 
A  javelin  from  Gyrth  brought  down  William's  horse ;  the  duke 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  crushed  Gyrth  with  a  blow  of  his  mace.  At.  the 
same  moment  Leofwine  too  fell  dead.  William  mounted  again ;  once 
more  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  again  he  slew  with  his  own 
hand  the  man  who  had  struck  the  blow. 

After  six  hours  the  English  line  was  still  unbroken.  William 
now  thought  of  stratagem.  He  had  noticed  how,  when  his  men  fled 
William's  ®^  *^®  south-west,  the  defenders  had  left  their  post ;  and 
stratagem  he  bade  them  flee  again.  A  second  time  the  English 
rushed  to  the  pursuit,  leaving  their  position  open.  The  main  body 
of  the  Normans  left  the  central  attack,  rode  westward,  mounted 
the  undefended  slope,  and  charged  eastwards,  rolling  up  the  English 
line  along  the  ridge.  Foot  by  foot  the  defence  was  beaten  down.  But 
still  the  standaj*ds  flew  and  Harold  stood  unhurt.  It  was  now  six  in 
the  evening.  William  bade  his  archers  shoot  vertically  into  the  air, 
especially  above  the  spot  where  Harold  stood.  Pierced  in  the  right  eye. 
Death  of  *^®  ^^o  ^®^^  **  *^®  ^^^*  ^^  *^®  standaj*ds.  Then  twenty 
Harold  Norman  knights  vowed  to  lower  those  standards  or  die ;  and 

with  the  loss  of  all  but  four  of  their  munber  the  vow  was  accomplished. 
Harold  was  despatched  as  he  lay,  and  horribly  mutilated ;  the  English 
nobles  fell  around  their  king.  That  night  the  victor  slept  among  the 
dead  on  the  spot  where  the  *  Dragon  *  and  the  *  Fighting  Man '  had 
waved.  To  the  corpse  of  Harold,  as  an  excommunicated  man,  William 
refused  Christian  burial ;  wrapped  in  a  purple  robe,  the  body  of  the  last 
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English  king  was  laid  under  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  sea-shore.  Later 
he  was  buried  by  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  he  had  reared  at 
Waltham.^ 

William  returned  to  Hastings,  and  waited  in  vain  for  the  submis- 
Eiection  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  people.  As  though  no  stranger  were  in  the  land, 
Edgar  king  the  witan  held  their  meeting  in  London,  and  elected  Edgar 
the  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside  king  in  Harold's  place. 

William  first  secured  his  retreat  by  taking  Dover  Castle.  Then, 
marching  by  Canterbury  and  passing  London,  he  crossed  the  river  at 
WiUiam's  Wallingford.  His  plan  was  to  encircle  London  with  a 
march  desert  tract,  and  thus  secure  its  submission  without  a  blow. 

It  was  entirely  successful.  At  Berkhampsted  Edgar  himself,  who  had 
not  yet  been  consecrated,  with  Eldred  and  Stigand,  came  to  his  camp 
and  proffered  him  the  crown.  Sending  a  detachment  before  him  to 
Election  and  ©rect  a  fortress — the  future  Tower  of  London — he  marched 
coronation  to  the  city.  On  Christmas  morning,  after  the  people  in 
the  ancient  fashion  had  elected  him  king,  with  shouts  of  *  Yea,  yea. 
King  William,'  he  was  crowned  by  Eldred. 


Principal  Dates  of  the  Pre-Norman  Period 

A.D. 

Landing  of  Hengest  and  Horsa .    .  449 

Christianity  introduced  by  Augus- 
tine  597 

Conquest  practically  completed, 
about 600 

Synod  of  Whitby 664 

Attacks  of  the  Northmen  begin, 
about 800 

Egbert,  *  king  of  the  English '    .     .835 


A.D. 

Alfred,  king  of  Wessex    .    .    .  872-901 

Peace  of  Wedmore 878 

Edward  *  the  Unconquered,*  king 

over  all  Britain 925 

Edred,  elected  by  English,  Welsh, 

and  Danes,  dies 955 

Canute,  king  of  England  .  .  .  1016 
Edward  the  Confessor  ....  1048 
Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror  1066 


7  The  battle  of  Senlac,  or  Hastings, 
has  a  special  place  in  the  history  of 
warfare,  as  being  the  last  in  which  a 
phalanx  of  axe-men  was  used  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  success.  At  Stam- 
ford Bridge  the  two  armies  had  used 
the  same  weapons ;  here  it  was  a  contest 


of  the  old  and  new  formations  and  arms, 
and  the  new  won.  The  Saxons  had 
fallen  before  the  superior  tactics  and 
military  equipment  of  the  Danes ;  and 
so  they  now  fell  before  those  of  the 
Normans. — Oman,  Art  of  War  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  p.  24. 
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THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  KINGS,  AND  THEIR 
STRUGGLE  AGAINST  FEUDALISM 

1066-1154 


CHAPTER    I 

THE  BEIGN  OF  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEBOB 
1066-1087 

Section  1. — The  Conquest  completed,  1066-1070 

William  was  now  lawful  king  by  election;  all  who  resisted  him 
henceforth  were  rebels.  Indeed,  from  the  fiction  that  he  was  heir  to 
Edward,  it  followed  that  all  England  had  already  rebelled  against  him, 
and  that  all  Enghsh  land  was  thereby  forfeited  to  him.  It  was  a 
territorial  conquest  mider  legal  forms.  He  did  not  claim  as  conqueror  ; 
but  he  had  to  act  as  conqueror :  his  followers  had  to  be  rewarded,  and  his 
Confiscation  power  secured.^  The  possessions  of  aU  who  had  fought  at 
of  lands  Seulac,  that  is  practically  the  whole  of  the  south  and  south- 
east, were  at  once  confiscated.  Others,  who  submitted  at  once,  re- 
ceived their  lands  again,  but  by  re-grant  from  the  king  iu  every  case. 
Ecclesiastical  lands  were  left  untouched ;  only  the  monasteries  were 
spoiled"  iti  which  wealthy  Englishmen  had  stored  their  money  for 
safety.  Northern  England,  under  Edwine  and  Morkere,  was  for  the 
present  not  affected  by  the  conquest. 

In  March  1067  William  returned  to  Normandy,  leaving  the 
conquered  part  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  Odo  of  Bayeux  and 
FitzOsbem,  created  Earls  of  Kent  and  Hereford,  with 
orders  to  build  castles  at  all  important  points.  Castles 
were  almost  unknown  in  England.  But  henceforward,  where  William 
conquered,  he  bmlt  a  castle  to  secure  the  conquest.  Earls  too 
were  appointed  wherever  attack  was  likely,  as  in  Kent,  Norfolk, 
Northumberland,  Chester,  Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  and  Cornwall.  In 
some  cases  he  created  jpalatine  earldoms  or  bishoprics,  as  at  Chester 
and  Durham,  in  which  the  earl  or  bishop  acted  as  an  independent 
prince,  saving  allegiance  to  the  king  himself;  he  nominated  the 
sheriffs,  and  the  landowners  held  directly  firom  him.^    But  no  earl 

1  Freeman,  *  William  the  Conqueror,'  in  Twelve  English  Statesmen^  ch.  viii. 
»  Stubbs,  Const,  Sist,  vol.  i.  p.  271, 
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was  allowed  the  command  of  more  than  one  shire ;  or,  if  exception* 
were  made,  William  was  carefiil  to  put  such  shires  apart  from  one 
Restricted  another.  His  chief  danger  in  Normandy  had  arisen  from 
earldoms  the  power  of  his  great  vassals,  and  he  wished  to  guard 
against  a  recurrence  of  this  danger. 

William  himself  had  carried  out  the  confiscations  with  compara- 
tively little  hardship.    But  scarcely  was  he  gone  when  the  people  rose 
English        tmder  the  intolerable  oppression  of  Odo  and  FitzOsbem.  > 
revolt  In  Herefordshire  they  were  joined  by  the  Welsh;    the 

Normans  were  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Hereford.  The  Kentish  men 
invited  Eustace  of  Boulogne  to  help  in  an  attack  upon  Dover  Castle, 
which  they  promised  to  put  into  his  hands.  He  came,  but  failed,  and 
barely  escaped  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his  men.  From  other  parts 
an  appeal  was  sent  to  Sweyn  of  Denmark. 

William  rettu^ed  in  haste  in  December.    A  fresh  confiscation  and 
redistribution  of  lands  was  his  first  act.    Sweyn' s  threatened  attack  was 
staved  oflf  by  negotiation.    Then  he  turned  to  farther  con- 
the  south-      quest.  The  citizens  of  Exeter,  which  was  to  the  south-west 
^^^  what  London,  Norwich,  York,  and  Chester,  were  to  the  other 

parts  of  England,  refused  to  admit  him  within  the  walls  or  swear  fealty, 
though  they  offered  tribute.  But  Exeter  fell  after  a  siege  of  eighteen 
days,'  ended  only  by  the  walls  being  undermined,  a  device  which  showed 
how  far  the  Normans  were  in  advance  of  the  English  in  military  arts ; 
and  William  showed  judicious  clemency  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
whole  south-west  was  then  divided  among  his  followers ;  castles  were 
built  at  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  and  William's  young  brother 
Bobert  was  made  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

From  the  south-west  William  turned  to  the  north,  where  Edwine, 
Morkere,  and  Edgar  were  in  arms.  At  his  first  move  to  Warwick 
the  fickle  earls  made  submission,  and  Edgar  took  refuge 
with  Malcolm.  York  then  surrendered,  and  Malcolm  swore 
fealty.  During  his  absence  Harold's  sons,  with  fifty-two  ships  from 
Ireland,  sailed  up  the  Bristol  Channel.  But  it  was  now  so  clear  that 
William's  power  was  the  only  guarantee  for  order,  that  the  Enghsh 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  themselves  beat  them  back.  They  revenged 
themselves  by  ravaging  all  Somersetshire,  and  then  returned  to  Ire- 
land. In  1069  they  made  a  similar  raid.  But  a  Norman  force  fell 
upon  them  and  they  were  utterly  routed.  They  again  fled  to  Dublin, 
and  from  this  time  were  no  more  heard  of. 

In  1069  the  north  rose  again.    The  movement  began  at  Durham, 
and,  headed  by  Edgar,  was  joined  by  all  Yorkshire.    York  Castle  held 
'  Freeman,  *  Exeter,'  in  Historic  TownSj  p.  84. 
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out  Tintil  William  by  forced  marches  came  to  its  relief.  The  besiegers 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  second  castle  built. 

At  this  moment  Bweyn  suddenly  appeared  on  the  coasts  with  a 
fleet  of  240  ships.  Beaten  off  at  Dover,  Ipswich,  and  Norwich,  he 
Danish  entered  the  Humber  in   September,  and  was  joined  by 

invasion  Edgar,  Waltheof,  and  all  Northumbria.  They  at  once 
marched  upon  York.  The  garrisons  of  the  castles  sallied  out  upon 
them  to  their  own  destruction,  the  gigantic  Waltheof  distinguishing 
himself  by  the  slaughter  he  did  with  his  two-handed  axe.  The  castles 
were  levelled  to  the  ground.  But  then  the  revolt  coUapsed.  The 
Danes,  gorged  with  plunder,  left  the  land ;  the  English  dispersed  to 
their  homes. 

For  some  time  William  was  delayed  by  further  trouble  in  the 
west.  When  he  came,  it  was  with  an  awful  purpose.  He  was 
Wasting  of  determined  that  no  further  revolt  should  be  feared 
Yorkshire  from  the  north.  For  this  he  made  the  whole  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  neighbouring  lands  a  desert.  He  himseK  supervised 
the  awful  work.  All  who  resisted  were  slain  on  the  spot ; 
every  house  was  burned,  every  living  animal  destroyed.  Beverley 
alone,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  was  spared  in  this  universal  wasting.  For 
seventeen  years  the  land  lay  utterly  desolate.  In  Domesday  Book  the 
record  is,  page  after  page,  *  waste.*  The  few  who  survived  by  living 
upon  whatever  unclean  food  they  could  find — even,  it  was  said,  upon 
the  corpses  of  the  more  fortunate  dead — sold  themselves  for  slaves. 
The  conqueror,  who  had  spent  his  first  night  in  England  amongst  the 
dead  and  dying  of  Senlac,  spent  now  his  Christmas  in  the  midst  of  a 
desolation  such  as  even  the  Danes  had  never  caused. 

All  who  still  had  heart  to  resist  took  refuge  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees.  But  in  January  1070  the  king  was  upon  them.  Some  fled, 
some  submitted  to  mercy.  Among  the  latter  was  Waltheof.  To  con- 
ciliate those  whom  terror  did  not  subdue,  William  reinstated  him  in 
his  earldoms,  and  even  married  him  to  his  niece  Judith. 

Then  the  king  marched  to  Durham,  ravaging  still,  and  return- 
ing through  the  bleak  snow-covered  Hambledon  hills  amid  ex- 
cessive hardships  to  York.  Even  then  he  did  not  rest.  West, 
south,  east,  and  north  were  now  subdued.  Chester,  in  the  north- 
storming  of  west,  alone  held  out.  In  February  he  set  forth  on  another 
Chester  march  over  the  Pennine  chain.  The  snow  lay  deep.  His 
men  mutinied  ;  he  told  them  that  he  did  not  want  the  aid  of  cowards, 
and  that  he  would  go  with  those  who  would  follow.  Chester  was 
at  length  reached,  taken  by  storm,  and  secured  by  a  castle.  The 
lands  around  were  so  wasted  that  the  surviving  population  pressed 
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Boutiiwards  in  a  mass,  seeking  food.  With  the  death  of  at  least 
100,000  persons  England  was  now  at  William's  feet.  To  reconxjile  the 
people  he  renewed  the  laws  of  Edward,  as  Canute  had  renewed  those 
of  Edgar.  One  serious  addition  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  fre- 
quent assassinations  of  Norman  soldiers  hy  the  peasants,  that  of 
,  *  murder'  and  *Englishry,'  by  which  any  unknown  corpse 
was  held  to  be  that  of  a  Norman  until  it  was  proved  to 
be  otherwise,  and  a  fine  levied  on  the  hundred  where  it  was  found. 

Section  2.~ The  Church,    Ely.    Lowland  Scotland.    1070-1071 

During  1070  William  remodelled  the  church.  As  ecclesiastical 
offices  fell  vacant  they  were  filled  with  Norman  prelates.  When 
Eldred  of  York  died  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  of  Bayeux.  Stigand 
Lanfranc  ^^^  deposed,  and  replaced  by  the  famous  Lanfiranc. 
primate  But  in  Order  that  there  might  be  but  one  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  original  aim  of  Theodore  (p.  14),  Thomas  of  York  was 
obliged  to  swear  obedience  to  Lanfranc.  Henceforward  William 
and  Lanfiranc,  like  Edgar  and  Dunstan,  were  joint  rulers  of  England. 

We  have  seen  how  purely  national  the  English  church  was, 
how  slight  was  its  dependence  upon  Rome.  But  the  reign  of  the 
Objects  of  great  Pope  Hildebrand  was  one  long  struggle  to  subject 
the  Pope  everywhere  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  to  separate 
the  church  as  far  as  possible  fi:om  the  state,  to  ^denationalise  it,  to 
bring  it  into  immediate  obedience  to  Rome.  Lanfi'anc  seconded  his 
views  with  great  ability.  He  encouraged  monasticism,  while  he  re- 
formed the  lives  of  the  monks.  A  rage  spread  for  founding  monasteries 
which  the  Pope  exempted  fi:om  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  Lanfi*anc 
established  church  courts,  in  which  alone  ecclesiastical  causes  were 
Carried  out  j^^lged.  Hitherto  bishop  and  earldorman  had  sat  side  by 
by  Lanfranc  gj^e  in  judgment — a  type  of  the  identity  of  church  and  state. 
But  now  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  which  was  held  when  a  gemot 
was  summoned,  was  made  to  last  three  days  after  the  latter,  to  show 
its  independence.  Priests  were  forbidden  to  marry.  Elsewhere  Hilde- 
brand had  compelled  those  who  were  already  married  to  put  away 
their  wives.  But  in  England  marriage  was  so  general  among  the 
parish  priests  that  Lanfiranc  shrank  from  too  sweeping  a  change,  and 
merely  ordained  that  no  such  marriages  should  take  place  in  future. 
Civil  marriages — marriages,  that  is,  without  church  ceremonies — were 
forbidden. 

So  long  as  William  reigned  there  was  no  fear  of  Rome  gaining  too 
much  power.  He  insisted  upon  the  fuU  right  of  investiture  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  though  Hildebrand  had  forbidden  them  to  take  the  pastoral 
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ring  and  staff  from  any  temporal  lord.  When  Hildebrand  demanded 
the  better  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  to  Eome,  called  *  Peter's 
WiUiamand  pe^ce  *  or  *  Eome-fee  '  (a  tax  of  a  penny  on  every  hearth, 
HUdebrand  paid  since  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century),  and  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise  to  hold  England  as  a  fief  of  Kome,  William  replied 
that  the  money  with  all  arrears  should  be  sent  in,  but  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  not  paid  homage,  neither  should  he.  No  pope  should 
be  acknowledged,  no  papal  buU  circulated,  no  decrees  or  excommuni- 
cations of  the  church  courts  enforced,  without  his  consent.  But  the 
very  fact  that  he  had  to  state  this  shows  how  rapidly  Eome  was 
gaining  ground. 

The  last  stand  of  the  conquered  race  was  on  the  Isle  of  Ely,  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  then  completely  surrounded  by  the  Ouse  and  impass- 
TheEiy  *^^®  ^®^^'  Thither  fled  all  who  still  refused  to  bow  to 
revolt  William.  1070.  Their  leader  was  Hereward  *  the  Wake,'  the 

English  hero,  around  whom  legend  has  grown  so  thickly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood.  The  monks  of  Ely  sup- 
ported him,  and  he  was  joined  by  Morkere,  Edwine  being  slain  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  him.  The  island  was  approached  only  by  raised 
causeways,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  Holland.  The  principal  of  these 
was  at  Aldreth  on  the  south-west,  where  the  Ouse  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  William  attacked  on  both  sides :  with  his  ships  from  Brandon, 
on  the  east ;  at  Aldreth  with  his  army.  For  many  months  he  was 
foiled.  But  during  1071  Morkere,  with  the  monks,  turned  traitor, 
and  the  defence  broke  down.  Mutilation  was  the  lot  of  the  prisoners, 
Morkere  was  kept  in  captivity  for  the  rest  of  William's  reign,  and  Ely 
was  secured  by  a  castle  at  Aldreth,  Hereward,  whose  after-life  is 
uncertain,  escaped  with  a  few  followers. 

In  August,  1071,  William  again  went  north  to  avenge  a  raid  of 
Malcolm  so  desolating  that  *  there  was  no  house  so  poor  in  Scotland 
.  but  had  an  English  bondman.'  Marching  unopposed 
of  Malcolm  through  Lothian,  he  crossed  the  firth,  and  reached  Aber- 
of  Scotland  ^ethy  near  the  Tay.  Here  Malcolm  came  to  him,  swore  to 
be  his  man,  and  left  his  son  Eobert  as  hostage.  The  marriage  of 
Malcolm  with  Matilda,  sister  of  Edgar,  was  an  important  event.  Of  a 
strong  and  beautiful  character,  and  highly  accomplished,  she  gained 
complete  influence  over  her  husband.  English  exiles 
becomes  gathered  around  her;  and  thus,  while  England  was  be- 
Enghsh  coming  Norman,  lowland  Scotland  became  more  and  more 
English,  the  land  in  which  the  purest  English  tongue  was  spoken. 
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Section  8. — Conspiracies,    Willia/m^s  crimes  and  family  troubles. 
.  Domesday  Boole,     1072-1083 

Hitherto  William  had  been  undisturbed  by  disaffection  among  his 
own  people.  But  in  1072,  while  he  was  employed  in  the  reconquest 
of  his  revolted  province  of  Maine,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  in  England.  Ealph  Wader  earl  of  Norfolk,  an  English- 
William  man,  had  asked  for  the  hand  of  Emma,  daughter  of  Boger 
FitzOsbern  of  Hereford.  The  approval  of  William  as  feudal  lord  was 
necessary;  and,  jealous  of  the  union  of  two  such  powerful  houses, 
he  withheld  it.  But  in  his  absence  the  marriage  was  carried  out. 
At  the  feast  there  were  present  Balph,  Boger,  and  Waltheof, 
and  an  oath  was  taken  to  drive  William  out  of  England  and  to 
divide  the  kingdom.  Waltheof,  repenting  of  the  oath,  confessed  to 
Lanfranc,  who  taught  him  that  a  sinfal  promise  might  be  broken ; 
he  sailed  to  Normandy,  disclosed  the  plot  to  William,  and  was  forgiven. 
Boger  had  meanwhile  begun  revolt ;  but,  unsupported  by  the  natives, 
who  saw  no  prospect  of  advantage  to  themselves,  the  rising  was 
abortive.  Boger  was  taken  prisoner,  Balph  escaped  beyond  sea. 
Upon  his  return  to  confront  a  second  Danish  attack,  William  faithlessly 
arrested  Waltheof.  He  and  Boger  were  brought  to  trial.  Boger  was 
condemned,  and  died  in  imprisonment.  Waltheof,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Normans  who  hungered  for  his  lands,  and  of  his  false  Norman 
wife  Judith,  was  also  found  guilty.  His  fate  was  deferred  until 
Execution  of  ^^J  ^1»  1^76,  when  he  was  beheaded  at  Winchester.  For 
Waltheof  this,  the  only  execution  of  the  reign,  William  might  plead 
the  sailing  of  the  Danish  fleet — which,  in  fact,  burnt  York — the  neces- 
sity of  striking  a  blow  which  would  hinder  the  natives  jfrom  joining 
the  invaders,  and  Waltheof 's  connection  with  their  last  raid.  But  it 
was  none  the  less  a  crime  ;  he  had  treacherously  grasped  at  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  rid  of  the  last  great  Englishman.*  From  this  time 
he  governed  the  provinces  chiefly  by  sheriffs  of  lower  rank. 

The  wasting  of  Yorkshire,  the  murder  of  Waltheof,  were  followed 
by  another  gigantic  misdeed.  The  passion  of  William's  life  was  hunt- 
ing,  and  to  it  he  sacrificed  every  interest.  Hitherto  any  man 
lawB.  Tbe  might  slay  the  wild  beasts  on  his  o\^ti  land.  But  by  the 
New  Forest  g^yage  forest  laws  now  enacted  this  right  was  reserved  to 
the  king  himself.  Bich  and  poor  alike  were  forced  to  observe  them ; 
mutilation  in  its  most  fearful  forms  was  the  punishment  for  any  in* 
fraction.  *  He  loved  the  high  deer  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.'  To 
indulge  his  passion  near  at  hand,  a  tract  of  land  in  Hampshire,  more 

^  Freeman,  William  the  Conqueror,  ch.'z.  p.  168. 
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than  thirty  miles  in  length,  was  laid  waste.  The  people  were  driven 
out,  the  farms  and  churches  destroyed.  But  a  curse  followed  the 
crime.  In  the  New  Forest  there  died,  during  his  lifetime,  his  second 
son  Richard,  and  his  grandson,  the  son  of  Robert ;  here  too  in  after- 
time  William  Rufus  met  his  death. 

The  next  eleven  years  were  years  of  harsh  and  oppressive  govern- 
ment ;  William's  demands  for  money  were  exorbitant,  the  forest  laws 
cruelly  enforced.  Numbers  of  the  English  youth  sought 
WiUiam's  Service  abroad  in  the  famous  Varangian  guard  maintained 
goyernment  j^y  ^^iq  Roman  emperors  at  Constantinople.  But  life  and 
property  were  comparatively  safe  ;  violence,  especially  against  women, 
was  rigorously  punished ;  the  building  of  churches  and  monasteries 
went  on  apace.  The  slave  trade  of  Bristol  was  prohibited.  Amalga- 
mation between  the  two  races  was  already  beginning ;  in  the  towns 
Normans  and  English  were  living  side  by  side.  In  many  respects 
each  race  kept  its  own  laws ;  thus,  while  for  Englishmen  the  ordeal — 
the  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  God — by  hot  water  or  hot  iron  was 
retained,  the  Normans  held  to  the  decision  by  single  combat. 

During  these  later  years,  chiefly  spent  in  Normandy,  William's 
life  was  embittered  by  troubles  in  his  family.  Resolved  to  have  no 
rivals  there,  he  had  kept  his  sons  in  close  dependence  upon  himself, 
giving  them  neither  lands  nor  power.  Robert,  the  eldest,  who  from 
his  short,  squat  figure  had  gained  the  nickname  of  *  Curthose,'  had 
been  promised  the  succession  of  both  Normandy  and  Maine.  But 
he  asked  for  an  inmaediate  provision,  and  that  William  would  not 
Rebellion  of  S^^^  hhn.  In  1077,  while  attending  his  father  in  Nor- 
ttobert  mandy,   Robert   left  the  court,   gathered  adherents,   and 

defied  him.  In  1079  he  received  effectual  help  from  Philip  of 
France,  with  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Gerberoi.  There  father 
and  son  met  in  fight,  and  William  received  his  first  wound  at  Robert's 
hand.  His  second  son,  William  Rufus,  was  also  wounded  in  his 
defence.  A  reconciliation  was  then  patched  up  through  the  mediation 
of  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  Normandy,  and  Robert  returned  with 
William  to  England. 

In  1082  his  brother  Odo,  a  cruel,  oppressive,  and  ambitious  priest, 
openly  aspired  to  the  papacy,  and  even  prepared,  in  William's  absence, 
to  lead  an  army  across  the  Alps  to  secure  it  by  force.  William  met 
him  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  ordered  his  arrest.  When  none  dared 
touch  him,  he  himself  laid  hands  upon  him.  Odo  claimed  innnunity 
oio  im-  ^^  *  priest.  *  I  arrest,'  said  William,  *  not  the  priest,  but 
prisoned  the  earl.'  Odo  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  remained  there 
till  William's  death. 
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There  now  fell  upon  William  a  still  greater  trouble.  Throughout 
their  lives  Matilda  had  kept  his  entire  love,  and  their  union  had  been 
a  pattern  of  domestic  purity.  The  quarrel  with  Bobert  had  caused 
the  first  estrangement.  He  was  her  first-born  and  her  favourite  son, 
and  in  spite  of  William's  express  prohibition  she  had  sent  him  en- 
Death  of  couragement  and  help.  The  reconciliation  had  brought 
MatUda  back  the  old  confidence,  when  she  died,  November  3, 108  8. 
From  this  moment  the  clouds  gathered  thick  upon  him.  His  second 
son  Eichard  perished  in  the  New  Forest,  and  one  of  his  daughters 
died.  In  the  midst  of  his  mourning  he  was  caUed  abroad  to  queU  a 
fresh  revolt  in  Maine.  But  success  no  longer  waited  upon  him  ;  peace 
was  made,  but  it  was  upon  his  enemies'  terms. 

In  1 0  8  8  WiUiam  heard  that  the  Danish  king  was  again  preparing 
to  invade  England.  He  hurriedly  returned  fi:om  Normandy,  laid  waste 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast,  that  the  invader  might  find 
no  sustenance,  and  levied  a  tax  of  seventy-two  pennies  on 
every  hide  of  land.  To  this  tax,  although  it  was  in  no  way  the 
old  Danegeld  (p.  27),  that  name  was  now  given.  To  assist  in  its 
collection,  and  to  ascertain  what  services  were  due  to  the  crown,  a 
general  and  detailed  survey  of  the  whole  country  was  made.  Commis- 
sioners went  into  every  shire  with  orders  to  ascertain :  (1)  who  had 
held  the  lands  under  Edward — the  reign  of  Harold  being  ignored; 
(2)  who  held  it  now ;  (3)  whether  its  value  could  be  increased.  They 
first  ascertained  the  shire  divisions ;  then  from  the  reeve,  parish 
priest,  and  six  villeins  of  each  township  they  learned  how  much  land 
was  arable,  pasture,  or  forest ;  who  were  the  owners ;  what  fisheries 
and  mills  there  were  ;  and  every  fact  that  could  assist  the  immediate 
object  of  the  survey.  It  was  fi:equently  found  that  lands  had  been 
taken  without  William's  grant,  and  these  were  at  once  resumed  by 
Domesday  *^®  crown.  The  commissioners  did  their  work  in  a  single 
Booit  year,  and  the  result  was  the  invaluable  picture  of  England 

Imown  as  Domesday  Book. 

Section  4. — The  SaUahury  Law,    Feudal  System,    Death  of 
William.     1086-1087 

At  the  great  gemot  of  Salisbury  which  William  called  in  1086, 
ftnother  measure  was  passed  of  incalculable  importance.  Every  fireeman, 

while  he  was  the  '  man  '  of  his  immediate  lord,  was  hence- 
TheSaiis-      f^j^jj  ^q  be  the  man  of  the  king;   in  other  words,  duty 

to  the  king  was  to  take  precedence  of  duty  to  his  lord. 
The  meaning  of  this  can  only  be  seen  by  clearly  understanding  the  great 
phange  which  the  conquest  had  produeed  in  the  conditions  under  which 
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society  was  held  together.  This  change  was  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  system. 

We  have  seen  that  in  later  Saxon  times  thegnhood  had  become 
associated  with  the  ownership  of  five  hides  of  land ;  that  the  custom 
Anglo-Saxon  ^^  *  commendation  *  (pp.  20,  26)  had  become  general ;  and 
feudaUsm  that  thus  the  idea  had  become  famiUar  of  land  being  held 
on  condition  of  mihtary  service,  although  at  first  there  was  no  such  con- 
dition. But  in  many  cases  this  military  service  was  still  unconnected 
with  land  tenure ;  in  others  there  was  no  direct  proportion  between 
the  amount  of  land  and  the  amount  of  service,  and  the  connection 
was  apparently  not  indissoluble ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  fixed  system, 
though  everything  tended  to  strengthen  the  principle  of  land  held  by 
military  tenure.  But  there  was,  too,  another  great  principle:  that 
every  holder  of  a  hide  of  land  was  bound  to  the  trinoda  necessitaa 
(p.  12),  which  included  attendance  on  the  *  fyrd,*  or  national  army ;  and 
so,  when  all  the  land  became  the  king's  land  (p.  38),  every  holder  could 
be  summoned  by  the  king. 

The  feudal  system,  as  it  had  grown  up  in  Normandy,^  was  as  simple 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  undeveloped  feudahsm  was  complex.  Land  tenure. 
Feudal  ^^^  ^^^^  tenure  only,  was  its  basis ;  the  amount  of  land 

system  regulated  the  amount  of  service.     The  lord,  who  was  lord 

of  another  man,  was  himself  the  vassal  of  a  still  higher  lord,  or  of 
the  king.  The  villein  was  lord  of  no  man,  the  king  tenant  of 
no  man;  between  them  might  be  any  number  of  steps.  Each 
vassal  owed  to  his  lord  an  oath  of  fealty,  or  fi dehty,  and  homage : 
fealty,  in  consideration  of  the  land  he  held ;  homage,  shown  by  placing 
his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord,  in  sign  that  he  owed  him  service 
and  claimed  protection.  The  union  of  fealty  and  homage  made  the 
feudal  tie— the  tenure  of  the  feudum,  or  fief.  Each  lord  had  juris- 
diction, civil  and  criminal,  over  his  own  vassals,  and  was  exempt 
firom  that  of  the  national  courts.  Wherever  this  system  flourished 
there  rapidly  grew  up  the  idea  that  a  vassal  owed  duty  purely  to 
his  superior  lord,  none  at  all  to  the  king ;  so  that  if  a  lord  rebelled 
against  his  own  lord,  or  against  the  king,  his  vassals  followed  him, 
and  were  free  of  all  guilt.  No  such  thing  existed  as  the  trinoda 
necessitas.  Such  a  system,  except  under  the  strongest  hand,  meant 
disorder ;  the  central  authority  became  powerless ;  there  was  a  continual 

*  *  Feudal  government,  a  graduated  highest  grade,  in  which  private  war, 

gystem  of  jurisdiction  based   on  land  private  courage,  private  prisons,  took 

tenure,  in  which    every    lord  judged,  the  place  of  the  imperial  institutions  of 

taxed,  and  commanded  the  class  next  be-  government.'      St^bbs,     Const,    Hutx 

low  him,  in.which  abject  slavery  formed  ch.  ix.  p.  260, 
the  lowest,  and  irresponsible  tyranny  the 
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disruptive  tendency,  growing  stronger  as  important  posts  became  here- 
ditary with  the  land.  It  was  only  by  the  ruthless  exercise  of  his  splendid 
gifts  that  William  had  been  able,  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  make  head 
against  his  own  vassals;  and  he  had  been  the  great  element  of 
weakness  to  the  power  of  his  own  overlord,  the  king  of  France.  This 
system  William  had  gradually  imposed  upon  England,  but  not  by  any 
legislative  act.  Wherever  a  change  of  ownership  occurred  the  Norman 
system  was  tacitly  introduced,  and  was  practically  universal  by  the 
date  of  the  Sahsbury  law.  The  landowners  of  Edward's  time  were 
supplanted  by  some  1,500  great  lords,  who  received  their  lands  directly 
from  the  king  for  military  service,  tenants  in  capite,  or  *  in  chief.'  From 
each  of  these  military  service  was  due  in  proportion.  Land  to  the 
value  of  201.  became,  imder  Henry  I.,  a  *  knight's  fee  ' ;  that  is,  if  a 
great  lord  had  lands  to  the  value  of  200Z.,  he  would  owe  the  service 
of  ten  knights.  The  tenants-in- chief  did  similarly  with  their  own 
vassals.  Had  he  stopped  with  the  introduction  of  the  Norman 
system,  William  would  have  been  no  better  off  than  in  Normandy. 
But  by  the  Salisbury  law  he  kept  all  the  advantages,  while 
theSaUsbuiy  he  checked  the  disruptive  danger,  of  the  feudal  system, 
decree  -g-^  retained  feudal  tenure  of  land,  but  not  feudal  govern- 

ment. Henceforth  a  vassal  was  bound  to  follow  the  king  first,  if 
the  king  and  his  own  overlord  quarrelled.  The  fyrd,  as  William  found 
it,  had  not  been  abolished.  While  therefore  the  lord  could  demand 
his  vassal's  service  to  fulfil  his  own  obligations  to  the  king,  the  king 
could  call  that  vassal  to  the  fyrd,  summon  him  to  his  courts,  tax  him, 
give  him  protection.  He  had  a  double  claim  upon  him — indirectly 
through  his  lord,  directly  through  the  fyrd  and  the  Salisbury  law. 
He  could  thus  rely  on  him  in  struggles  with  the  great  feudal  barons. 
This  was  especially  the  case  since  the  bulk  of  the  small  vassals  were 
native  English  who  suffered  fi:om  their  lords'  oppression.  For  the 
same  reason  he  maintained  the  old  customs,  the  hundred-moot  and 
shire-moot ;  he  also  confirmed  the  laws  of  Edward.^  In  the  Salisbury 
decree,  more  than  in  any  other  single  act,  is  contained  the  future 
history  of  England. 

The  year  1087  was  long  remembered  for  its  calamities.  It  was  a 
year  of  murrain  among  the  cattle,  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  of  famine 
and  pestilence    Many  towns  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  death  was 

«  *The  English  system  was  strong  tion  to  the  crown  of  the  tenants-in- 
in  the  cohesion  of  its  town  organism,  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
the  association  of  individuals  in  the  system  was  weak  in  the  higher  organ- 
township,  in  the  hundred  and  in  the  isation,  and  the  Normans  in  England 
shire;  llie  Norman  system  was  strong  had  hardly  any  subordinate  organisation 
in  its  higher  ranges,  in  the  close  rela-  at  all.* — ^-England,'  in  Encycl.  Brit, 
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tusy  among  the  great  nobles.  And  William  himself  was  now  to  die. 
War  had  again  broken  out  with  France,  and  he  was  carrying  fire  and 
Tiieyear  sword  through  the  borderland  around  Mantes.  He  was 
1087  resting  at  Rouen,  when  a  jest  of  Philip  brought  him  in  wrath 

to  the  field.  The  king,  Philip  said,  in  coarse  allusion  to  his  extreme 
corpulence,  was  lying-in  at  Rouen,  and  there  would  doubtless  be  a 
grand  display  of  candles  at  his  churching.  William  swore  a  tre- 
mendous oath  that  when  he  rose  again  and  went  to  mass  he  would 
light  100,000  candles  at  Philip's  expense;  and  the  oath  was  kept. 
In  August  he  led  the  way  into  France;  the  harvests  were  swept 
off,  the  people  slaughtered,  the  whole  place  wasted  with  fire,  as  he 
had  once  wasted  Yorkshire.  On  August  15  he  utterly  destroyed 
Mantes.  As  he  rode  through  the  burning  streets,  hounding  on  the  men 
Death  of  *^  their  work,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  he  was  thrown 
Wfliiam  violently  against  the  iron  pommel.  For  several  weeks  he 
lay  dying  at  the  priory  of  St.  Gervase,  outside  Rouen.  There  he 
thought  of  all  his  crimes  towards  England.  The  little  he  could  do  in 
restitution  was  done.  His  treasure  was  given  to  the  church  and  to  the 
poor;  the  churches  in  Mantes  were  to  be  rebuilt.  He  released  his 
prisoners — even  Odo  at  the  last  moment.  Then,  praying  fervently, 
he  died  at  dawn  of  Thursday,  September  9,  1 0  8  7.  By  his  will  he  left 
Normandy  and  Maine  to  Robert,  who  was  absent,  and  5,000  pounds 
of  silver  to  Henry,  If  Lanfiranc  approved,  William,  his  second  and 
favourite  son,  was  to  reign  in  England. 

Even  before  his  father  had  breathed  his  last,  William  Rufiis  had 
hurried  to  secure  England,  and  Henry  to  weigh  his  treasure.  The  nobles 
departed  in  haste  to  set  their  castles  in  order.  The  servants  stripped 
the  bedchamber.  For  a  whole  day  the  body  of  the  great  conqueror 
lay  unattended  and  almost  bare  upon  the  floor.  At  length,  amid 
scenes  as  tragic  and  as  sad  as  any  which  had  happened  in  his  life,  he 
was  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Stephen's  church  at  Caen,  which  he  had  himself 
built.  The  tomb  lay  undisturbed  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  Huguenot  rising  swept  it  away.  The  coflin  was  broken,  and  all 
but  one  thigh-bone  lost;  the  relic  was  preserved  until  the  French 
Revolution  of  1793,  when  it  too  vanished. 

Besides  four  sons,  William  had  four  daughters.  One  of  these, 
Marriage  of  Constance,  was  married  to  the  Count  of  Britanny ;  another, 
daughters      Adela,  to  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  William,  partly  by  the  accident  of  Harold's 
absence  at  the  critical  moment,  partly  by  greater  mihtary 
skill  and  resource,  triumphed  at  Hastings ;  how  he  over- 
came in  succession  the  unconnected  risings  of  the  conquered  people, 
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treason  among  his  followers,  rebellion  in  his  household.  Wc  have 
seen  him  remodel  the  church,  and  supplant  the  old  social  system  by 
another,  which  none  but  wise  and  strong  hands  could  prevent  from 
becoming  a  system  of  disorder,  and  the  evils  of  which  we  shall  see 
under  other  kings.  We  have  seen  his  crimes,  his  embittered  age,  his 
repentant  and  desolate  end.  Ruthless  and  despotic  as  was  his  sway, 
he  was  seldom  wantonly  cruel,  and  he  strove  for  order  and  for  justice 
rough  as  it  might  be.  His  passionate  temper  was  generally  under 
control,  and,  though  his  physical  nature  was  robust,  his  life  was  tem- 
perate  and  chaste.  We  shrink  from  many  of  his  deeds,  but  we  recog- 
nise in  WilHam  one  of  the  great  men  of  history. 


CHAPTER  II 

FEUDALISM  (1)    UNDEB  CONTBOL,  (2)    UNCHECKED 
Section  1.—  William  Bufus.    108  7-1 100 

William  Rufus  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  Conqueror's  military 
skill,  prompt  decision,  and  masterfulness.  Of  his  kingly  virtues  he  had 
no  trace.  He  was  selfish,  unjust,  untruthful,  wantonly  cruel ;  he  gloried 
in  irreligion  and  vice ;  he  robbed  the  nobles,  the  people,  and  the  church. 
In  person  he  was  short,  corpulent,  and  ruddy-faced,  with  flaxen  hair. 
He  stammered  in  his  rage ;  and,  like  his  father,  he  intimidated  by 
voice  and  look.  Such  was  the  man  who  swore  to  Lanfranc  to  do  right 
both  to  the  people  and  to  the  church,  and  to  obey  him  in  all  things. 
Lanfranc  then  secured  his  election  by  the  Great  Council,  and  he  was 
crowned  September  26. 

But  by  Easter,  1088,  the  chief  barons,  headed  by  his  uncles  and 
the  Bishop  Palatine  of  Durham,  were  in  revolt.  They  knew  that 
Revolt  of  the  ^^^  power  would  be  greater  under  the  weak  rule  of  his 
great  nobiea  elder  brother  Robert.  Lanfranc  and  the  bishops,  with 
Hugh  of  Chester  and  William  of  Warrenne,  alone  remained  faithful. 
But  the  contest  was  decided  by  the  native  EngHsh.  To  them  the 
nobles  in  their  castles  were  a  worse  enemy  than  any  king.  Upon  the 
promise  of  WiUiam  that  all  should  be  as  in  the  days  of  Edward 
they  joined  him  heart  and  soul ;  they  beat  back  a  Norman  invasion 
at  Pevensey;  they  took  castles  from  the  rebels  and  defended 
castles  against  them;  and  in  several  encounters  defeated  them 
in  the  open  field.  Odo  was  captured  and  exiled,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Durham   and  others.    The    victory  won,  Lanfranc  called  upon 
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William  to  carry  out  his  pledge.  *  Who  is  there  who  can  fulfil  all 
his  promises  ?  '  was  the  flippant  reply. 

William  had  far-reaching  designs  upon  France.    Normandy  was 
his  first  object.    Under  Robert  it  had  fallen  back  into  anarchy,  and 
Robert  himself  was  speedily  bankrupt.    He  sold  the  western 
obtains  part  of  the  duchy  to  his  brother  Henry  for  3,000?.,  while 

Nonnanay  j^^^^g  ^^-^^yed  the  barons  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  to 
accept  him  as  their  king.  War  of  course  followed  between  the  brothers ; 
but  William  was  the  superior  general  and  the  most  hberal  giver  ;  and 
in  1091,  upon  his  promise  to  help  Robert  to  regain  what  he  had  sold 
to  H6nry,  as  well  as  Maine,  which  had  revolted,  Robert  agreed  at  Caen 
that  if  either  died  the  survivor  should  succeed  to  all  his  dominions. 
Henry  was  passed  over,  and  for  two  years  forced  to  wander  in  great 
need  firom  refuge  to  refuge.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  right  of 
election  was  openly  ignored ;  the  kingship  was  treated  as  something 
that  might  be  willed  away. 

William  broke  his  promise,  and  there  was  further  war  between 
him  and  Robert  in  1094.  But  in  1095  Pope  Urban  appealed  to  the 
princes  of  Europe  to  go  on  a  crusade  to  recover  Jerusalem  fi:om  the 
infidels.  Robert  was  fired  by  the  idea.  He  pledged  his  duchy  to 
William  for  10,000  marks.  With  Robert  went  Odo,  who  died  on  the 
expedition,  Ralph  of  Wader,  and  Edgar.  In  1096  WiUiam  took 
possession  of  all  Normandy.^ 

He  then,  in  accordance  with  the  former  treaty  with  Robert,  entered 
Maine  with  an  overpowering  force,  and  overran  the  country.  In  1099 
he  lost  it  by  a  popular  rising,  but  recovered  it  the  same  year,  and  kept 
it  till  his  death,  when  it  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  its  former  ruler^ 
H^he  de  la  Fl^che.' 

Wilham  was  as  active  on  his  own  borders  as  abroad.  Edgar  had 
returned  from  the  Crusades  and  had  again  sought  protection  in 
WiiUam  and  Scotland;  and  in  1091  his  brother-in-law  Malcolm  III.. 
Scotland  raided  through  the  north  in  support  of  his  claims,  William 
chased  him  back  to  the  Forth,  where  Malcolm  renewed  homage.  But- 
the  conquest  by  Rufus  of  the  northern  part  of  Cumberland,  which. 

^  Thus  began  the  English  wars  with  in  1098  put  an  end  to  attempts  at  &•• 

France.     England  was  dragged  into  the  French  conquest  until  the  fourteenth 

continual  conflict  between  France  and  century. 

Normandy;   English  men  and.  money  ^  His    daughter    married    Fulk    of" 

carried  on  the  fight,  so  that  the  Nor-  Anjou,  king  of  Jerusalem;   and   their 

mans  of   Normandy  itself  were    soon  son,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  thus  came^ 

known  in  France  as  '  Enghsh.'    Bufus  to  inherit  both  Anjou  and  Maine :  am 

had    indeed    the    future    conquest  of  important  fact  in  later  history,  for  the* 

France  always  in  view,  and  in  1097  was  son  of  Geoffrey  was  our  Henry  11, 
ftt  active  war  with  Philip.    But  a  truce 
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owed  homage  to  Malcolm,  with  the  important  post  of  Carlisle,  caused 
a  fresh  quarrel.  Malcolm  renounced  his  homage,  and  for  the  fiflk 
time  invaded  England  in  1098.  But  he  was  met  and  slain  with  his 
eldest  son  by  Eobert  of  Mowbray,  the  great  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Four  days  later  his  queen  Margaret  died.  A  period  of  confusion 
followed,  ended  by  another  Edgar,  the  younger  son  of  Malcolm  and 
Margaret,  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  William's  help.  Thus  the 
pure  Scotch  line  of  kings  disappeared.  Edgar  held  the  throne  as 
William's  vassal.  Norman  families,  such  as  the  BaJiols,  Bruces,  and 
Stewarts,  settled  in  large  numbers  in  Lothian, 

The  Welsh  marches  witnessed  perpetual  war,  alternating  be- 
tween gradual  encroachments  of  the  Normans  and  desolating  raids 
William  and  ^^  *^®  Welsh.  In  1 095  WiUiam  led  an  army  to  the  flank« 
Wales  of  Snowdon ;  and  though  his  loss  in  men  and  horses  WM 

enormous,  the  mountaineers  were  effectually  bridled  by  a  line  of  strong 
castles  on  the  border,  whose  lords  were  at  Hberty  to  hold  whatever 
lands  they  could  tear  from  the  Welsh:  a  rough  but  most  effectntd 
method  of  conquest. 

The  internal  government  was  a  scene  of  continued  wrong-doing, 
for  the  death  of  Lanfranc  in  1089  had  removed  the  only  check. 
Kaiph  Flam-  William's  chief  coimsellor  was  now  Ealph  Flambard,  a  cleric 
bard  of  low  Origin,  whom  he  appointed  j  asticiar  (p.  57)  and  bishop 

of  Durham.  Under  his  advice  the  feudal  tie  was  made  intoleraWy 
burdensome  to  the  tenants-in-chief;  and  they  in  turn  ground  their 
vassals.  The  old  *  moots '  became  mere  engines  of  extortion ;  the  hated 
Danegeld  (p.  45)  was  increased ;  William  sunamoned  the  people  to  the  fyrd, 
and  then  laid  hands  upon  the  money  provided  by  the  shires  for  ^feeir 
xuaintenance,  leaving  them  to  get  home  as  best  they  could ;  he  enforced 
the  forest  laws  with  fine,  mutilation  and  death;  the  country  was 
scandalised  with  the  unblushing  wickedness  of  his  hfe.  No  famHy, 
however  noble,  was  secure  against  his  tyranny  and  lust.  At  length 
Mowbray,  De  Lacy,  and  Bigod,  the  three  chief  barons,  rose  in  revolt, 
1096.  But  the  rising  was  crushed  almost  before  it  was  begun. 
Mowbray  was  captured  and  lay  in  prison  until  his  death 
revolt  of  the  thirty  years  later ;  De  Lacy  and  Bigod  were  ruined  by 
great  nobles  ^^^^  .  ^j^^  q^^^^  q£  jj^^  ^  kinsman  of  WiUiam,  was  blinded 

and  mutilated ;  William  of  Alderic,  his  godfather,  was  hung.  Th«« 
were  no^more  revolts. 

The  only  direct  payments  to  which  the  tenants-in-chief  had  been 
liable  hitherto  were  for  the  ransom  of  the  king  in  case  he  were  takiBii 
prisoner,  for  making  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  and  for  marrying  km 
eldest  daughter.    Flambard  added  three  other  great  burdens,  ca 

£  2 
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*  relief,*  *  marriage,*  and  *  wardship.'  Belief  was  a  sum  paid  on  the 
death  of  a  tenant-in-chief  by  the  successor.  Fiefs  were  practically 
hereditary ;  but  Flambard's  theory  was  that  at  death  they 
tiie  three  fell  back  to  the  crown,  which  might  therefore  justly  demand 
fiensf  r^Ss,  *  ^^"^  ^^  money  from  the  next  holder.  Marriage  was  the 
wardships,  right  to  Compel  a  tenant-in-chief  to  marry  according  to  the 
mama  king's  wish,  or  to  pay  a  fine  for  marrying  at  his  own  will,  an 

extension  of  the  control  which  the  Conqueror  had  exercised — as  in  the 
case  of  Balph  Wader  (p.  43) — over  marriages  which  threatened  him 
with  danger.  Wardship,  with  enjoyment  of  the  revenues,  was 
assumed  by  the  king  when  a  tenant-in-chief  died  without  leaving  a 
male  heir  of  full  age,  since  a  widow,  a  nainor  son,  or  a  daughter,  could 
not  pay  feudal  service.  These  burdens  were  continually  increased  and 
exacted  with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  hardship  fell  however  chiefly 
upon  the  sub-vassals,  who  were  in  turn  mulcted  by  their  lords. 

With  Flambard's  help  the  church  was  robbed  with  impunity. 
Vacant  benefices  were  either  sold  or  kept  vacant  that  the  king  might 
enjoy  the  revenues.  Church  preferments  were  granted  for  secular 
service,  and  church  lands,  which  as  a  rule  were  exempt  from  feudal 
dues,  though  not  from  military  service,  were  given  to  laymen  as 
hereditary  fiefs,  and  burdened  with  such  dues. 

For  four  years  after  Lanfranc's  death  William  kept  the  primacy 
itself  vacant.  He  then  forced  it  upon  Anselm,^  prior  of  Bee  in  Nor- 
Wiiiiam  and  mandy,  a  man  of  meek  and  holy  mind.  Anselm  accepted 
Anseiin  investiture  at  William's  hands  and  paid  him  homage  for  the 
possession  of  the  see.  But  the  vicious  king  and  the  pious  prelate  soon 
'q\jarrelled,  and  William  arrested  him  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of 
treason.  He  was  told  that  a  liberal  gift  to  the  king  would  restore  him 
to  favour.  He  rejected  the  proposal,  and  personally  remonstrated  with 
the  king  upon  his  evil  life ;  he  faced  with  calm  dignity  William's 
rage  when,  in  the  continued  schism  in  the  Papacy,  he  acknowledged 
Urban  as  Pope  without  his  sanction ;  declared  that  he  would  obey  the 
customs  of  the  realm  only  so  far  as  they  were  conformable  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  refused  to  engage  not  to  appeal  to  Rome.  William  in  turn 
forced  the  bishops  to  abjure  the  primate's  authority,  and  forbade 
him  to  go  to  Bome  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  to  his  appointment,'' 
shown  by  the  gift  of  the  pallium  or  vestment  worn  by  metropolitaji 

'  See  Church,  Life  of  Anselm.  the  most  effective  of  her  methods  for 

4  The  demand  of    the  great  Pope  denationalising  the  church  everywhere ; 

Gregory    VII.     (Hildebrand)    that    all  and  it  was  resisted  by  the  Conqueror 

metropolitans  should  receive  this  sane-  and  his  sons. — Hallam,  Middle  Agea^ 

tion  in  person,  without  which    Eome  ch.  vii.  part  i, 

would  not  recognise  them,  was  one  of 
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archbishops.  In  1097  however  William  gave  way,  and  Anselm  made 
his  journey.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  return ;  his  revenues  were 
confiscated,  and  he  remained  in  poverty  and  exile  until  the  king's 
death.  In  1099  excommunication  was  threatened  by  the  Pope 
against  any  prelate  who  should  henceforward  receive  investiture  from, 
or  do  homage  to,  any  lay  prince.* 

William's  last  year  was  passed  in  peace.  To  the  end  he  cherished 
the  dream  of  a  great  Continental  dominion,  and  was  actually  in  treaty 
Death  of  wi*^  *^®  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  country  stretching  firom  the 
wuuam  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  to  take  his  land  in  pledge  as  he  had 
taken  Normandy  from  Robert.  On  August  2,  1100,  he  perished  by  an 
arrow  from  an  imknown  hand  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest.  He 
was  buried  hastily  in  the  old  minster  of  Winchester.  A  plain  stone 
was  placed  above  his  grave.  No  bells  were  tolled,  no  lamentations 
made ;  popular  execration  alone  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

Section  2. — Hen/ry  I.    11 00-1 185 

By  the  treaty  of  Caen,  Robert  would  now  have  succeeded  to  both 
England  and  Normandy.  But  he  was  far  away,  and  Henry  happened 
to  be  at  hand.  He  rode  straight  to  Winchester,  seized  the  treasure, 
and  secured  his  own  election  by  such  of  the  nobles  as  were  there.  He 
had  the  goodwill  of  the  native  population,  for  he  was  a  genuine  English 
*  Etheling '  (p.  30,  note).  He  at  once  endeavoured  to  propitiate  all  classes. 
His  great  charter  promised  to  the  English  the  observance  of  Edward's 
Charter  of  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^^  father's  amendments;  crimes  were  to  be 
Henry  I.  punished  by  these  laws,  not  by  the  mere  will  of  the  king ;  all 
debts  to  the  crown  and  murder  fines  incurred  before  the  coronation 
were  forgiven ;  the  local  moots  were  restored  to  their  old  functions ; 
privileges  of  self-government  were  granted  to  the  towns,  and  especially 
to  London,  which  gained  that  of  electing  its  own  sheriffs.  The  church 
was  gratified  by  the  filling  up  of  vacant  sees,  by  the  promised  cessation 
of  all  WilHam's  attacks,  and  by  the  recall  of  Anselm.  The  abuses  of 
the  feudal  burdens  were  removed,  and  the  demesne  lands — those  which 
the  tenants-in-chief  kept  in  their  own  hands,  and  did  not  let  out  to 
sub-tenants — were  freed  from  Danegeld  and  all  burdens  except  knight 
service.  The  tenants-in-chief  were  enjoined  to  grant  to  their  vassal 
the  concessions  which  they  themselves  received.  To  please  all,  Henry 
imprisoned  Flambard.  Then,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  English,  he 
married  Edith,  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Edmund  Ironside  (p.  17).    Any  child  of  the  union  would 

'  All  these  pretensions  of  Borne  gave  lawyers,  skilled  in  continually  extending 
^86  to  a  special  Jurisprudence  called  its  functions.-^Hallam,  Middle  Ape^y 
p^on  law,  and  to  a  special  race  of    ch.  vii.  pajrt  ii, 
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unite  the  Norman  and  Saxon  houses.  To  satisfy  Norman  feeling, 
Edith  was  compelled  to  change  her  name  to  Matilda  or  Maud. 

Henry  was  a  complete  contrast  to  his  predecessor.  A  clear-headed, 
practical  man  of  business,  he  was  always  master  of  himself;  his  licen- 
tiousness  was  kept  within  the  bounds  of  outward  decency ; 
Henry  L  and  he  was  as  cruel,  but  not  so  wantonly  cruel,  as  his  brother  ; 
of  his  reign  ^^  keen  in  the  chase,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  forest 
laws ;  self-interest  was  his  only  guide,  but  this  fortunately  led  him  to 
a  course  favourable  to  good  government.  His  advanced  education 
gave  him  many  varied  interests,  of  which  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts 
at  Woodstock  was  but  one  example.  His  reign  was  a  time  of  vigorous 
intellectual  progress.  Latin  and  English  versifiers  were  numerous. 
*  Romance  '  writing— writing,  that  is,  in  the  French  form  of  Latin — was 
widely  followed ;  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote  his  *  History  of  Britain,' 
with  tales  of  the  '  gests  *  or  deeds  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  of  Merlin 
and  his  prophecies,  drawn  from  British  songs  and  traditions ;  others 
wrote  the  stories  of  Charlemagne  and  Alexander  the  Great.  Archi- 
ieeture  flourished,  and  splendid  religious  houses  arose  in  the  land. 

In  spite  of  the  charter,  Henry's  extortion,  though  more  carefully 
applied,  was  probably  as  great  as  that  of  Bufas ;  and  at  his  death  he  had 
hoarded  an  immense  sum.  But  the  merits  of  his  rule  were  great.  He, 
Eke  Rufus,  stifled  the  dangers  of  feudalism.  Whenever  possible,  he  took 
offices  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  baronage  and  created  a  fresh  body 
^  ,  of  officials, '  new  men '  from  a  lower  class.    Thus  he  raised 

Tiifi   new 

men' :  Roger  Boger,  a  priest  of  low  degree,  to  be  justiciar  and  bishop  of 
of  Salisbury  gaJigbujy  j  and  Under  his  minute  and  laborious  attention 
a  permanent  administration  was  established,  which  brought  all  matters 
directly  under  the  king.  This  increase  of  the  kingly  power  was  a  vast 
gain.  Law  succeeded  to  brute  force.  By  his  severe  impartiality  and 
personal  diligence  in  judicial  work  Henry  earned  the  title  of  the  *  Lion 
of  Justice.* 

The  fruit  of  all  this  was  soon  apparent.  Robert,  on  his  return  frora 
the  East,  had  been  accepted  by  Normandy,  and  all  the  great  barons 
Agreement  ^  England  conspired  in  his  favour.  But  the  English  and 
trith  Robert  the  church  again  supported  the  crown ;  and  when  Robert 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  an  agreement  was  come  to  by  which  he 
abandoned  his  claim  to  England,  and  Henry  his  claim  to  Normandy ; 
if  no  male  heir  was  left  to  either,  both  countries  were  to  pass  to  the 
survivor ;  and  Henry  was  to  pay  Robert  a  pension  of  3,000  marks. 
Then  Henry  laid  his  hand  heavily,  but  by  legal  process,  upon  the 
disloyal  barons.  Some  were  banished,  others  deprived  of  their  lands. 
Robert  of  Belesme,  a  monster    of   cruelty,  powerful  in  England^ 
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Normandy,  and  Ponthien,  so  powerfdl  indeed  that  he  was  a  serions 
rival  to  the  crown,  was  beaten  out  of  his  castles  at  Bridgenorth, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Arundel  by  Henry  himself,  at  the  head  of 
barons  60,000  native  English,  and  imprisoned  amid  their  rejoicings. 

depressed  rjij^^^^  Henry  threw  over  the  treaty  with  Bobert,  and  in  11 0  3, 
having  him  in  his  power,  refused  to  give  him  his  liberty  until  he  had 
relinquished  the  pension.  In  1 1 04  an  excuse  was  found  for  invading 
Normandy,  and  after  two  campaigns,  ended  by  the  great  battle  of 
Tenchebrai,  1106 — a  battle  won  by  English  soldiers  against 
taken  from  Normans,  in  which  Henry  fought  on  foot  after  the  English 
Robert  feishion — he  was  master  of  the  country.    Bobert  remained 

his  prisoner  for  the  remaining  twenty- eight  years  of  his  life.  Of  the 
Norman  nobles  many  had  lands  in  England  as  well ;  these  he  con- 
fiscated, while  leaving  them  their  lands  in  Normandy  itselfl  Thus 
he  separated  from  England  those  most  likely  to  be  troublesome  to 
its  peace. 

War  in  Normandy  however  was  chronic.  Bobert  had  left  a  son, 
William  Clito  (or  Etheling),  now  twelve  years  old,  whose  cause  was 
taken  up  in  1 1 1 1  by  Louis  the  Fat  of  France,  many  Norman  nobles, 
the  Coimt  of  Flanders,  and  Fulk  of  Anjou ;  while  Henry  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Germany  which  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  henceforth  known  as  the  Empress  Matilda,  to  the 
Peace  of  Emperor.  At  length  the  peace  of  Gisors,  1113,  gave  him 
Giaors  the  overlordship  of  Britanny  and  Maine ;  while  his  son 

William  was  betrothed  to  Matilda,  Fulk*s  daughter.  They  were 
married  in  1 1 1 9.  A  fresh  revolt  in  favour  of  William  Clito,  also 
supported  by  Louis,  was  closed  by  the  victory  of  Noyon,  or  Brenneville, 
in  1119;  Henry  retained  Normandy,  and  acknowledged  Louis  as 
overlord. 

Dxiring  the  war  Henry's  queen  died.  But  a  still  more  grievous 
calamity  overtook  him :  in  1 1 2  0  his  son  William  was  drowned  in  mid- 
channel  with  two  natural  children  of  the  king,  sixteen  ladies, 
Henry's  wife  and  140  knights.  The  news  was  brought  by  a  page  to 
"^  ^^  Henry,  who  was  waiting  his  son's  arrival  at  Southampton. 
He  fell  into  a  settled  melancholy,  from  which  he  never  afterwards 
emerged.  But  his  activity  was  undiminished.  By  defeat  in  the  field 
in  1124  he  compelled  Fulk  to  give  up  the  cause  of  William  Clito, 
which  he  had  again  espoused;  and  William  CHto  died  in  1128.  A 
desultory  war  with  France  finally  ceased  in  1127. 

Henry  now  took  a  bold  step.  A  second  marriage  had  brought  him  no 
children.  He  had  no  male  heir,  and  a  female  succession  was  imknown 
in  England  or  Normandy.      But   he  now   eent   for  bis  daughter 
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the  Empress  Matilda,  who  had  been  left  a  widow,  and  constrained  the 
Great  Council,  at  which  were  present  his  brother-in-law  David  I.  of 
Scotland,  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne,  the  son  of  his  sister 
recognised  as  Adela  (p.  62),  and  his  natural  son  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
^^^^  cester,  to  swear  to  maintain  her  succession.     She  was  then 

re-married  in  1128  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  of  Anjou,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Fulk  (p.  50,  note). 

With  Scotland,  throughout  the  reign,  there  was  unbroken  peace. 
With  Ireland  a  close  connection  grew  up  through  the  church.  In 
Progress  in  Wales  the  progress  of  the  English  was  steady.  Henry 
Wales  planted  a  colony  of  Flemish  clothworkers  in  Pembrokeshire, 

where  the  language  still  bears  tokens  of  their  presence.  Norman 
bishops  were  placed  at  Llandaff  and  St.  David's.  In  1111  Cardigan- 
shire was  conquered  by  Gilbert  of  Clare,  and  in  1 1 1 4  and  1121 
Henry  himself  marched  into  the  country ;  on  the  second  occasion  he 
reached  Snowdon,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  principal  chiefs. 

The  dispute  with  the  Pope  on  the  old  question  of  investiture  had 
meanwhile  been  settled.  Henry  was  determined,  hke  the  Conqueror, 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  crown  as  he  had  received 
regarding  them ;  and  the  bishops  were  easily  coerced.  But  Anselm, 
investiture  ^  obedience  to  the  papal  decree  of  1099  (p.  53),  refused 
either  to  do  homage  for  the  temporal  possession  of  his  see,  or  to 
consecrate  the  bishops  whom  Henry  had  invested.  Fortunately  both 
king  and  primate  were  temperate  men,  and  no  open  breach  occurred. 
In  1102  Henry  consented  to  a  decree  enforcing  the  strict  rule  of 
celibacy  on  all  clergymen,  parochial  or  not  (p.  41) ;  and  to  another  that 
the  clergy  should  no  longer  hold  temporal  oihces.  But  on  the  main 
question  he  would  admit  no  compromise  until  1107,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  henceforward  prelates  should  own  their  allegiance  by 
doing  homage  to  the  king  for  their  temporal  possessions,  while  Henry 
gave  up  to  the  Pope  the  right  of  investiture  with  the  staff  and  ring,  the 
signs  of  spiritual  office.^  Further  he  would  not  go.  The  election  of 
bishops  was  made  by  the  chapters,  but  in  the  king's  courts ;  synods 
Henry's  met,  but  their  decrees  had  no  authority  without  his 
over  Wie*^  Sanction ;  no  ecclesiastical  censure  might  be  issued  without 
church  his  command ;  no  papal  legate  might  enter  England  with- 

out his  licence.  W^hen  Anselm  died  in  1109,  Henry  kept  the  see 
vacant  for  five  years,  and  impounded  the  revenues.  In  1110  he 
banished  Thiu:stan,  archbishop  of  York,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 

^  The  investiture  dispute  had  been    settled  as  Henry  settled  it,  by  the  Cou- 
going  on  elsewhere,  especially  with  the    cordat  of  Worms,  1122, 
Emperor  in  Germany,    It  was  finally 
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consecrated  by  the  Pope,  and  not  by  the  primate  of  England ;  and  only 
restored  him  when,  at  the  peace  of  Gisors  in  1113,  the  Pope  solemnly 
confirmed  the  ancient  customs  of  England.  The  struggle  went  on, 
Bome  now  and  then  gaining  a  point,  as  when  the  papal  legate  dis- 
placed the  archbishop  as  president  of  the  synod,  or  losing  one,  as  when 
Henry  sanctioned  the  neglect  of  the  marriage  decrees.  Meanwhile 
there  was  a  great  development  of  church  activity.  New  sees  were 
.  created  at  Ely  and  Carlisle.  The  Benedictine  monks,  who 
andCister-  lived  among  men  and  served  the  parish  churches,  were 
cian  monks  foJiQ^^ecl  by  the  Cistercians,  or  *  white  monks,'  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  monasteries  remote  from  man,  veritable  voices  in 
the  wilderness. 

In  1188  Henry  visited  Normandy  for  the  last  time.  He  was 
seized  with  fever  after  hunting,  and  died  December  1,  1185;  his 
last  words  being  a  renewed  declaration  in  favour  of  his  daughter.  His 
body  was  brought  to  England  and  buried  at  Reading. 

Section  3. — Administrative  System  "^ 

The  administrative  system  which  had  grown  up,  especially  under 
Henry  I.  and  Roger  of  Sahsbury,  was  roughly  as  follows : — Instead 
Great  ^^  ^^  witanagemot  there  was  a  Great  Council^  to  which 

Council  the  principal  tenants-in-chief  were  summoned  by  the  king ; 
the  right  of  summons  soon  became  hereditary,  as  with  our  House  of 
Lords.  It  met  thrice  a  year — at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide — 
when  the  king  'wore  his  crown'  in  public.  All  important  acts  were 
passed  by  its  counsel  and  cod  sent  ;  it  was  a  court  of  appeal,  and  it 
elected   the  king.     But  far  more  important,  except  on  the  greatest 

occasions,  was  the  curia  regis,  or  king's  court,  which  was 
^^  permanently  in  session.  This  was  composed  of  two  classes : 
(1)  the  five  hereditary  oflScers  of  the  household,  the  constable,  chamber- 
lain, steward,  marshal,  and  butler;  (2)  three  officers  named  by  the 
king  and  removable  at  will,  the  justiciar,  chancellor,  and  treasurer. 
.  The  justiciar  was   for  a   long  time  the  really  important 

person.  He  was  the  king's  prime  minister,  his  representa- 
tive when  he  was  abroad.  So  long  as  there  was  danger  from  feudalism 
the  kings  were  careful  to  place  this  office  in  the  hands  of  humble 
churchmen,  such  as  Flambard  or  Roger  of  Sahsbury.  The  ruin  of 
royal  authority  under  Stephen  is  shown  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
office  for  a  time.  When  Henry  II.  had  finally  crushed  feudahsm, 
great  nobles  became  justiciars,  and  were  checks  upon  the  royal  power 
rather  than  its  instruments.    By  the  time  of  Edward  I.  they  are 

'  Constitutional  Essay a^  edited  by  Wakeman  j  third  essay. 
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concerned,  as  *  lord  chief  justices,*  entirely  with  the  law.  The  chan- 
eellor  was  at  first  only  the  king's  private  secretary,  seated  behind  the 

cancella,  or  screen.     He  was  one  of  the  royal  chaplains. 

^^   °'     No  layman  was  chancellor  until  the  fourteenth  century .* 

The    oflSce    rapidly    superseded   that    of   justiciar.      Becket,  under 

Henry  II.,  had  fifty  clerks  and  was  the  second  man  in  the  realm.    The 

treasurer  had  charge  of  the  royal  hoard  at  Winchester. 

The  CTuria  regis  had  three  duties:  sometimes  it  was  the 
king's  privy  council,  sometimes  a  court  of  appeal,  sometimes  the  court 
of  exchequer.  As  the  two  former,  it  accompanied  the  king  wherever 
he  went ;  as  the  third,  it  sat  twice  a  year  at  "Westminster  to  receive 

„     ,.        ,  the  sheriffs'  rents,  at  the  table  covered  with  the  chequered 

Functions  of  .  ^ 

the  curia  cloth  firom  which  it  took,  its  name.  As  a  court  of  appeal 
^^^  it  heard  (1)  all  cases  between  the  king  and  the  tenants-in- 

chief  ;  (2)  all  appeals  from  the  popular  courts ;  (3)  cases  which  came 
there  without  coming  before  these  courts ;  (4)  cases  where  a  precedent 
was  wanted.  Under  Henry  I.  judges  were  sent  at  times  from  the 
curia  to  sit  in  the  shire  courts ;  and  this  plan  was  greatly  developed 
under  Henry  II. 

The  government  of  the  shires  hinged  entirely  upon  a  royal  ofl&cer, 
the  sheriff  (shire -reeve,  p.  22).  His  duty  at  first  had  been  merely 
to  collect  the  revenue.  But  he  soon  became  a  great  man, 
sitting  side  by  side  with  ealdorman  and  bishop  in  the 
shiremoot.  When  the  ealdormanries  became  very  large,  neither 
of  these  two  could  often  attend ;  and  the  sheriff  gained  their  power. 
After  the  Conquest,  when  the  earls  became  few — there  were  only 
four  at  the  time  of  Domesday  Book — and  when  the  bishop  had  his 
own  ecclesiastical  court  (p.  41),  the  sheriff  was  the  king's  right  hand, 
his  great  check  upon  the  baronage.  He  led  the  men  of  the  shire 
to  the  fyrd ;  he  was  the  sole  judicial  ofl&cer.  The  Conqueror  was 
careful  to  give  the  ofl&ce,  not  to  nobles,  but  to  trusty  servants  of 
low  degree.®  The  sheriffs  were  responsible  for  the  collection  of  all 
royal  rents  and  of  the  ferma  or  contributions  of  the  towns  on  the 
king's  demesne.  In  this  capacity  they  became  corrupt  and  ex- 
tortionate; and  the  first  privilege  the  tovms  always  asked  for  was 
to  be  fi:ee  of  the  sberiflf  s  authority  in  this  respect  (p.  53).    They  had 

•  As  the  clergy  alone  could  write,  Louis  XIV.,'  p.  10,  in  Epochs  of 
they  were  naturally  intrusted  with  Modern  History,  Their  power  of  sum- 
political  correspondence  and  with  the  moning  the  fyrd  was  superseded  chiefly 
framing  of  laws. — 'S.v^lilsjn.,  Middle  Ages,  by  *  commissions  of  array'  in  tiie  four- 

*  Compare  them  with  the  *  intendants '  teenth  century,  and  their  other  functions 
6i  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  in  France. —  were  handed  over  by  Mary  to  lord-lieu- 
Airy,  <  The   English   Bestoratiou   and    tenants  in  1556. 
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to  collect  the  Danegeld,  the  judicial  fines,  the  fines  for  non-attendance 
at  the  courts,  the  escheats,  or  reversions  of  land  to  the  crown  when  no 
heir  was  left,  fees  for  permission  to  transfer  land,  fines  for  essaris,  or 
illegal  clearings  in  woods,  anii  for  non-attendance  at  the  forest  courts, 
the  great  feudal  dues  imposed  hy  Flamhard,  and,  under  Henry  II,, 
the  scutage  (p.  65),  which  together  formed  the  royal  revenue. 

Thus  all  branches  of  government  were  subordinated  to  the  royal 
power,  which  could  make  itself  felt  at  once  through  the  sheriff,  and 

the  dangers  of  feudalism  were  greatly  lessened.  The 
rtrenSh^of  ^^g's  revenue  was  partly  from  feudal  dues ;  but,  on  the 
the  royal       other  hand,  largely  independent  of  them.    The  king  had 

also  the  power  of  calling  out  the  fyrd  imder  the  sheriffs, 
independently  of  his  power  to  summon  the  feudal  force.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  crown  was  able,  both  now  and  in  later  times,  even  under  the 
worst  idngs,  such  as  Stephen  or  John,  to  face  the  whole  baronage,  and 
that  the  barons  were  afterwards  compelled  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  peoplo. 

Section  4,— Stephen,     Unchecked  Feudalism.    1136-1164 

If  wills  and  oaths  had  force,  Matilda  the  empress  was  the  rightful 
heir.  But  there  were  other  claimants.  The  Conqueror's  daughter 
ouimanteto  •A.dela  (p.  62)  had  three  sons,  Theobald,  Stephen,  and 
the  tiirone  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester.  There  was  too  a  natural 
son  of  Henry,  Bobert  earl  of  Gloucester,  soldier,  statesman,  and 
scholar.  Theobald  was  a  stranger,  but  Stephen  had  been  adopted  by 
Henry  after  his  son's  death,  and  brought  up  in  the  EngUsh  court.  He 
had  married  a  granddaughter  of  Margaret,  the  English  wife  of 
Malcolm  III.,  also  named  Matilda.  He  was  brave,  generous,  courteous, 
and  warm-hearted ;  but  without  the  stem  character  which  had  enabled 
his  predecessors  to  cope  with  feudalism.  During  the  next  nineteen 
years  was  to  be  seen  what  unchecked  feudaUsm  meant.  The  three 
weeks  following  Henry's  death  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  coming  anarchy. 
Law  ceased  in  the  land ;  the  nobles  prepared  for  war ;  the  people 
attacked  the  abuse  most  easily  attacked :  a  general  raid  was  made 
upon  the  forests,  to  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  deer. 

Stephen  secured  the  crown  by  prompt  action.  "While  Matilda 
attacked  Normandy,  he  hurried  across  to  England,  undeterred  by  a 
terrific  storm.  At  Dover  and  Canterbury  he  was  refused  admittance. 
Election  f  ^^^  London  welcomed  him.  Thence  he  hastened  to  secure 
Stephen;  hia  the  treasure  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  joined  by  Roger 
c  rters  ^£  Salisbury  and  Henry  of  Winchester.  Various  reasons 
were  found  for  evading  the  oath  to  the  Empress  Matilda  (p.  56) ;  the 
real  one  was  doubtless  the  objection  to  a  female  ruler.    Stephen  wa« 
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chosen  by  the  great  council,  and  crowned  December  22,  1136. 
Charters  of  conciliation  were  at  once  issued.  To  the  people  at  large 
were  again  promised  Edward's  laws.  The  nobles  acquired  the  bane- 
ful privilege  of  building  castles  at  will.  Bome,  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  weakness  in  the  crown,  was  the  great  gainer.  The 
bishops  would  take  no  oath  of  allegiance  until  Stephen  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Pope  ;  they  then  swore  fealty  only  so  long  as  he 
should  preserve  the  Hberties  of  the  church.  The  primate  is  men- 
tioned, not  as  archbishop,  but  as  Pope's  legate.  In  1141  the  clergy 
under  Henry  of  Winchester  asserted  that  the  right  of  election  to  the 
crown  belonged  to  them  alone. 

Disturbances  began  east  and  west  in  1 1 3  6,  Vhen  two  great  nobles, 
Bigod  and  Baldwin  of  Kedvers,  threw  themselves  into  Exeter  and 
Revolt  of  Norwich.  The  revolt  was  suppressed  without  much  diffi- 
barona  culty ,  but  the  request  that  Stephen  would  release  his  prisoners 

because  they  had  fought  for  their  own  lord  shows  the  revival  of  the 
worst  feature  of  feudahsm  (p.  46).  Stephen  had  next  to  face  the  for- 
midable invasion  of  David  of  Scotland,  1137,  who  remained  faithful 
to  his  oath  to  the  Empress  Matilda.  Peace  was  made  by  the  cession 
of  Cumberland  with  Carlisle,  and  David's  son  Henry  was  made  Earl 
of  Huntingdon.  Another  invasion  followed  in  1138,  and  the  whole 
north  suffered  the  extremity  of  misery.  But  the  aged  Thurstan  of 
York  and  the  sheriffs  summoned  the  fyrd.  They  swore  before 
the  army  to  conquer  or  die.     The  standard  was  borne  on  a  ship's 

mast  mounted  on  a  carriage,  a  silver  box  containing  the 
the  s^oL^"^  consecrated  elements  above  it.  Beneath  floated  the  banners 
Battle  of  the  of  the  local   saints.     On  August  22  the   Scotch  attacked. 

The  English  were  in  their  native  formation,  a  compact 
wedge.  The  rush  of  David's  half  naked  horde,  though  supported 
by  his  bodyguard  of  English  and  Norman  knights,  was  vain.     Half 

the  Scotch  army  perished,  David  and  Henry  barely  escap- 
the  northern  ing.  But  Stephen's  weakuess  was  shown  by  his  cession 
counties  ^^  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  to 
Henry  as  an  English  earldom. 

Stephen  himself  had  been  incessantly  occupied  with  war  on  the 
Welsh  marches  and  with  scattered  revolts  of  his  nobles.     Everywhere 

anarchy  prevailed.     Castles  were  springing  up  all  over  the 

land ;  those  who  did  not  build  castles  seized  upon  abbeys 
and  fortified  them.  Private  war  desolated  the  country ;  private 
tyranny,  private  justice,  private  coinage,  went  on  unchecked.  Each 
day  proved  Stephen  less  capable  of  rule.  The  barons,  led  by  Bobert  of 
Gloucester,  were  alienated  by  his  employment  of  Flemish  mercenaries ; 
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by  the  creation  of  new  titular  earldoms,  without  estates,  but  with  money 
pensions  ;  by  his  lavish  gifts  to  unworthy  men ;  and  by  the  debasing  of 
the  coinage.  Stephen  then  quarrelled  with  the  church,  his  main  support. 
Boger  of  Salisbury,  his  nephews  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Lincoln, 
and  his  son  Nigel  the  chancellor,  held  all  the  business  of  govern- 
ment in  their  hands.  They  possessed  vast  wealth  and  many  of  the 
noblest  castles.  But  Stephen,  suspecting  treason,  seized  Boger 
and  his  nephews,  with  all  their  castles,  and  Eoger  died  in  prison.  For 
this  ontrage  to  the  church  the  king  was  arraigned  before  an  ecclesi- 
astical synod  at  Winchester,  presided  over  by  his  brother,  Henry 
of  Winchester  the  Pope's  legate,  and  forced  to  d©  penance  for  his 
crime. 

Meanwhile,  the  Empress  Matilda  and  her  husband  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou,  with  Robert  of  Gloucester,  had  conquered  Normandy.  In  1139 
it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  an  attempt  on  England,  and 
in  September  the  empress  landed  with  Robert.  For  eight 
years  there  is  one  dreary  record  of  skirmishes  and  sieges, 
imprisonments  and  escapes.  At  the  great  battle  of  Lincoln, 
February  2,  1141,  Stephen  was  deserted  by  his  mercenaries  and  taken 
prisoner ;  but  was  exchanged  for  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Stephen's  friends.  London  remaiued  steady  to  Stephen, 
and  with  his  devoted  queen  Matilda  drove  ofif  the  empress  from  before 
its  walls.  On  the  whole  fortune  favoured  the  king.  In  1 1 47  the  empress, 
whose  haughtiness  had  ahenated  her  followers,  and  who  was  weary  of 
the  endless  struggle,  sailed  to  Normandy,  and  in  the  following  year 
Earl  Robert  died.     Many  nobles  also  went  to  the  Crusades. 

For  the  people  it  had  been  an  awful  time.  *  It  was  a  time  when 
any  rich  man  made  his  castle,  and  when  they  fiUed  them  with  devils 
and  evil  men.  .  .  •  They  were  the  days  when  wretched  men 
starved  with  hunger.  ...  In  those  days  the  earth  bare  no  corn, 
for  the  land  was  all  fordone  by  such  deeds,  and  men  said  openly  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  had  gone  to  sleep.'  It  was  amid  scenes  like 
these  that  the  Cistercian  monks  flourished,  no  fewer  than  115  monas- 
teries, the  refuges  of  the  weak  from  violence,  being  built,  and  that  the 
beginnings  of  a  university  at  Oxford  are  seen.  Divinity  lectures  had 
already  been  given  in  1183;  general  subjects  and  Roman  law  were 
studied  under  Stephen. 

And  now  a  greater  figure  comes  upon  the  scene.     To  Geoffrey  and 

Matilda  had  been  bom  on  March  5,  1133,  a  son,  Henry.^® 

At  nine  he  was  sent  to  his  mother  in  England ;  and  thus, 

as  an  observant  boy,  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  real  meaning  of 

10  There  were  two  other  sons,  Geoffrey  and  "William. 
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unchecked  feudalism.  After  four  years  he  returned  to  Normandy. 
At  eighteen  he  was  in  the  north,  fighting  against  Stephen,  and  was 
knighted  by  David  of  Scotland  in  1162.  When  Only  19  he  married 
Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  of  France,  and  the  possessor  of 
Aquitaine  in  her  own  right.  He  was  overlord  also  of  Britanny* 
The  French  King  Louis,  and  his  younger  brother  Geoffrey,  with 
Stephen's  son  Eustace,  now  attacked  him  in  Normandy,  but  in 
vain.  Upon  the  invitation  of  several  nobles  in  England,  who 
looked  to  him  as  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  Henry  I.,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  bid  for  England.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  were 
rekindled.  But  Stephen  was  anxious  for  peace  His  qUeen  and 
his  brother  Theobald  were  both  dead ;  his  son  soon  followed  them. 
Peace  of  Peace  was  made  at  Wallingford,  November  6,  116  3. 
Waiimgford  gtephen  was  to  retain  the  crown  for  life;  but  Henry  was 
adopted  as  heir,  and  Stephen  was  to  act  by  his  advice.  All  former 
rights  of  the  crown  were  resumed  ;  estates  which  had  changed  hands 
since  Henry  I.  were  restored;  the  castles  which  had  sprung  up 
— *  adulterine '  they  were  called — were  to  be  destroyed,  the  armies 
disbanded,  the  mercenaries  dismissed ;  the  clergy  were  to  be  protected 
and  not  unduly  taxed,  the  sheriflfs  reappointed;  justice  was  to  be 
done  without  favour ;  the  country  was  to  be  restocked  and  commerce 
Death  of  encouraged;  one  coinage  alone  was  to  be  minted.  All 
Stephen  paid  homage  to  Henry,  and  nine  months  later  Stephen 
died,  October  25,  1164. 

Principal  Dates. 


A.D. 

English  revolts,  np  to .  ,  .  1072 
Remodelling      of     Church 

under  Lanfranc  ....  1070 
Conspiracy,  and  execution  of 

Waltheof 1074-1076 

Revolt  of  Robert  ....  1077 
Domesday  Book  ....  1083 
Salisbury  decree  ....  1086 
Barons'  revolts  against  Ruf  us  1088, 1095 


A.D. 

Acquisition  of  Normandy  .  .  .  109U 
Great  Charter  of  Henry  I.  .  .  .  1100 
Battle  of  Tenchebrai  and  second 

acquisition  of  Normandy  .     .     .  1106 
Investiture  dispute  settled  .    .    .  1107 

Peace  of  Gisors 1113 

Battle  of  the  Standard  ....  1188 
Peace  of  Wallingford .    ,    .    .    ,1153 
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BOOIC     XXT 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  FEUDALISM  AND  THE 
GREAT   CHARTER 


CHAPTER    I 

HENBY  in    1164-1189 

Section  1. — Tlie  Struggle  tvith  Privilege,  Henry^s  European  Empire 

Henry  was  a  great  European  ruler  before  he  became  king  of  England. 
From  his  mother  he  inherited  Normandy,  with  the  overlordship 
Henry's  ^^  Britanny ;  from  his  father  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine 
dominions  (p.  50,  note) ;  by  his  marriage  he  became  lord  of  Aquitaine 
(p.  62)  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees  and  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  nearly 
to  the  Rhone.  Thus  England  was  but  one  portion  of  his  mighty  empire. 
He  never  spoke  the  English  tongue ;  only  thirteen  out  of  the  thirty- 
five  years  of  his  reign  were  spent  in  the  country ;  twice  only  did  he 
pass  two  years  there  consecutively ;  and  it  was  but  at  the  close  that  he 
recognised  it  as  the  chief  of  his  dominions. 

For  six  weeks  he  was  detained  in  Noimandy  by  contrary  winds. 
They  were  weeks  of  peace,  *  for  no  man  durst  do  other  than  good,  for 
the  mickle  awe  of  him.*  He  was  crowned  December  19.  He  was 
already  a  familiar  figure,  known  as  *  Curt-mantel,*  from  the  short 
Angevin  cape  he  wore.  His  frame  was  large,  thickset,  and  powerful ; 
his  legs  were  bowed  with  incessant  riding ;  his  hair  was  short  and  red ; 
his  face  freckled  from  exposure,  and  '  lion-like  ' ;  his  grey  eyes  blazed 
and  became  bloodshot  when  he  was  angered.  His  dress  was  the 
roughest  and  most  carelessly  worn  in  the  court.  His  physical  vigour 
was  so  exuberant  that  he  seldom  sat  down,  even  for  meals ;  violent 
exertion  was  necessary  to  him,  and  he  was  immoderately  devoted  to 
the  chase.  His  servants  complained  that  they  were  worn  out  by  th« 
hardships  of  their  lives.'  The  paroxysms  of  passion,  when 
^Pj)earance  ^^  ^^Quld  roll  on  the  floor  and  gnash  at  the  straw  with 
character  j^^^  teeth,  made  men  willing  believers  in  the  story  that 
there  was  a  demon  strain  in  the  Angevin  blood. 

1  Norgate,  History  of  the  Angevin  of  France.    One  of  his  secretaries  th«* 

Kings.  ends  his  wail : — *  O  Lord  God  Almighty, 

»  *  He  may  rather  be  said  to  fly  than  wilt  thou  not  turn  the  heart  of  this 

to  go  by  horse  or  boat,'  said  the  King  king,  that  ho  may  know  himself  to  be 
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Henry  was  a  gi-eat  kinfj,  unfailing  in  political  craft  and  penetra- 
tion ;  equally  renowned  as  warrior  and  law-giver.  His  raethods  were 
as  rough  and  downright  as  his  personal  habits ;  but  everything  got 
done,  and  thoroughly  done.  He  seemed  well  informed  on  every 
subject ;  when  not  in  action,  he  was  reading,  or  in  the  company  of 
scholars ;  his  wit  was  ready  and  genial ;  his  memory,  whether  for  faces 
or  facts,  unerring.  He  owed  much  to  his  choice  of  ministers :  Eichard 
de  Lucy  and  Bobert  earl  of  Leicester  were  justiciars ;  Nigel  of  Ely, 
nephew  of  Roger  of  Salisbury,  treasurer.  His  chancellor  was  a  young 
Thomas  deacon  named  Thomas  Becket,  who  both  for  business  and 
Becket  pleasure  became  indispensable  to  him.    Becket  was  of  great 

strength  and  stature,  fluent  of  speech  and  ready  in  debate.  Dignity 
and  refinement  marked  his  face  ;  his  hands  were  white  and  slender  ;  his 
dress  elegant ;  his  expenditure  upon  his  household  profuse.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  were  he,  not  Henry,  who  kept  a  court ;  rich  and  poor  found 
a  free  table  at  his  house ;  the  nobles  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated 
there.  There  was  no  stain  on  his  honour  or  purity ;  he  was  im- 
petuous, eloquent,  resolute,  as  Henry  himself. 

Henry  forthwith  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Stephen. 
The  mercenaries  were  dismissed,  many  hundred  castles  destroyed, 
Stephen's  pensionary  earldoms  abolished,  all  royal  lands 
WaiUngford  "and  fortresses  forcibly  resumed.  To  establish  some  sense  of 
earned  out  jug^jce^  judges  were  again  sent  into  the  provinces ;  the  king 
himself  took  a  large  share  in  the  judicial  work.  Malcolm  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, son  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (p.  60),  was  compelled  to  restore 
the  three  northern  shires  and  acknowledge  himself  Henry's  vassal. 
An  expedition  into  North  Wales  brought  about  the  submission  of 
Owen,  its  reigning  prince.  Then  Henry  made  a  royal  progress  from 
Malmesbury  to  Carlisle,  fortifying  his  castles  as  he  went,  to  show  the 
people  that  he  was  truly  king. 

But  he  had  been  busy  also  across  the  Channel.  He  had  wrested 
Anjou  and  Touraine  from  his  brother  Geofifrey,  who  claimed  them 
Annexation  by  his  father's  will.  In  1168  he  secured  the  betrothal  of 
and^o/*^^"^'  Margaret,  the  baby  daughter  of  Louis,  to  his  infant  son 
Toulouse  Henry.  In  the  same  year  he  mastered  Nantes,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  the  first  step  in  the  annexation  of  Britanny.'*  He  next 
fell  upon  Touloase,  which  he  claimed  through  his  wife  Eleanor,  but 

but    man,    and    may    learn    to    show  W€W,  which  should   be  read  through- 
some  grace  of  regal  consideration,  some  out. 

human  felloW  feeling,  for  those  whom  '^  This  was  completed  in  1169,  and 

not  ambition  but   necessity  compel  to  Geoffrey,  Henry's  fourth  son,  who  had 

run    after    him    thus  I' — Mrs.    Green,  married    its    heiress,   Constance,    was 

Henry  II.,'  in  Twelve  English  States-  made  duke. 
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which  owned  Louis,  her  former  husband,  as  its  overlord.  This  enterprise 
led  to  a  step  of  the  utmost  moment  in  England.  Neither  Enghsh 
nor  Norman  knights  could  well  be  used  for  so  distant  an  ex- 
pedition, for  they  were  only  bound  to  serve  for  forty  days.  Instead 
therefore  of  personal  service,  every  knight's  fee  was  taxed  at  forty 
smitM«  shillings,  called  scutate  {scutum — a  shield).  Henry  had 
already,  in  his  Welsh  campaign,  struck  a  blow  at  feudalism 
by  ordaining  that,  instead  of  all  the  knights  following  him,  every  two 
should  furnish  a  third,  who  should  serve  three  times  the  ordinary  period 
if  called  upon.  But  the  institution  of  scutage  went  further.  The  chief 
danger  of  feudahsm  had  been  that,  in  order  to  perform  the  required 
military  service,  every  tenant -in-chief  kept  about  him  a  large  body  of 
retainers.  With  the  aboHtion  of  actual  service  the  maintenance  of  such 
a  body  became  yearly  less  usual,  while  the  king  grew  stronger  by 
being  able  to  surround  himself  with  mercenaries  paid  out  of  the  scutage. 
Henry  now  overran  Toulouse,  except  the  city  itself,  into  which  Louis  had 
thrown  himself,  and  by  the  truce  which  followed  retained  the  whole 
province.  Becket  remained  to  secure  it,  and  showed  himself  as  stout 
a  man-at-arms  as  he  was  a  sagacious  chancellor.  Henry's  dominions, 
in  actual  possession,  or  by  overlordship,  now  stretched  from  the 
Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees. 

In  1160  Louis  planned  an  attack  upon  Normandy.  But  Henry 
struck  first.  The  httle  Margaret  was  in  his  keeping.  Her  dowry  was 
the  Vexin,  a  district  which  formed  the  strategic  frontier  between 
Normandy  and  France.  Henry  induced  the  Pope's  legate  to  celebrate 
the  marriage,  seized  the  Vexin,  and  in  11 6 1  forced  Louis  to  a  peace. 
Closer  union  was  brought  about  by  the  schism  which  broke  out  in 
Peace  with  *^®  church  on  the  death  of  Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  Enghsh 
*'«*°ce  Pope  Adrian  IV.  Eival  popes  arose.  Of  these  one, 
Victor,  accepted  investiture  from  the  German  emperor,  and  the  church 
therefore  refused  to  recognise  him  (pp.  63,  66).  Henry,  pursuing  the 
traditional  German  policy  of  England,  was  upon  the  point  of  joining 
the  emperor  in  upholding  Victor,  and  of  thus  arraying  the  church, 
both  in  England  and  Normandy,  against  himself;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled, and  with  Louis  acknowledged  Alexander  IIL,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Rome ;  and  at  Chouzy,  near  Blois,  the  two  kings  walked 
together,  holding  either  rein  of  Alexander's  horse 

Section  2. — The  Struggle  toith  Becket  against  Chrical  Privilege^ 

Henry  desired  to  restore  all  things  to  their  state  under  Henry  I. 
The  church  was  the  great  difficulty.    Along  with  her  power  she  had 
♦  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archhishovs  of  Canterbury, 
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developed  sibiiises  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  reforms,  and  he  now- 
looked  to  Becket,  whom  he  had  hitherto  known  only  as  his  second  self, 
to  help  h^m  in  combating  these  abuses.  Unmoved  by  Becket's  re- 
Becket  made  monstrances,  he  secured  his  election  as  primate  a  year  after 
primate  the  death  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  he  was  conse- 
crated, June  10,  1162,  by  Henry  of  Winchester,  at  whose  demand 
he  was,  in  the  king's  absence,  solemnly  freed  from  all  secular  obliga- 
tions previously  incurred. 

Henceforth  he  was  the  champion  of  the  church,  and  of  the  church 
alone.  To  Henry's  anger  and  surprise  he  threw  up  the  chancellor- 
ship. His  household  was  as  splendid,  his  charity  as  profuse,  as 
before.  But  he  himself  became  an  ascetic,  a  humble  student  of  the 
Bible,  a  painful  performer  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  determined 
to  strengthen  the  church  by  reform.  His  predecessor  Theobald  "had 
exercised  little  care  in  ordination,  and  this  had  led  to  the  existence  ot 
a  large  number  of  vagabond  priests  of  low  chara.cter.  He  now  refused 
to  ordain  any  one  who  was  not  qualified  by  a  good  life,  learning,  and 
a  fixed  charge  of  souls.  He  secured  the  canonisation  of  Anselm.  who 
had  opposed  Rufiis.  He  busied  himself  in  recovering  for  the  church 
the  property  which  had  been  ahenated  in  the  confiision. 

Complaints  soon  reached  Henry  in  Normandy,  He  came  over  in 
haste,  and  compelled  Becket  to  resign  the  archdeaconry  of  Canter- 
bmry.  A  bitter  quarrel  arose  when  Becket  declared  in  full  council  that 
Danegeld  was  not  due  from,  and  should  not  be  paid  by,  any  church 
lands — the  first  instance  of  constitutional  opposition  to  a  financial 
decree  of  the  crown — and  when  he  violated  the  *  custom  *  by  excom- 
municating laymen  without  the  consent  of  the  king  (p.  42). 

But  the  great  contest  was  over  the  church  courts.  Intended  by  the 
Conqueror  to  deal  solely  with  spiritual  offences,  they  had  been  gradually 
The  church  drawing  to  themselves  every  cause  which  by  any  stretch  of 
Benefit  of  *^^  ^^^^  could  be  brought  under  that  head,  such  as  oaths, 
clergy  Wills,  questions  of  legitimacy,  the  causes  of  widows  and 

orphans,  even  debts,  as  breaches  of  faith.  Worse  still,  no  clergyman, 
nor  any  one  in  the  remotest  way  connected  with  the  church,  was 
tried  by  the  royal  courts ;  while  the  church  courts  themselves  could 
pronounce  only  spiritual  censures.*  This  immunity  was  called  *  benefit 
of  clergy.'  Thus  the  king  was  deprived  of  his  fines  and  large  classes 
were  outside  the  grasp  of  his  law.  The  vagabond  priests  robbed  or 
murdered  with  impunity  ;  more  than  one  hundred  murders  had  been 
committed  during  Henry's  reign  without  due  penalty.     Appeals  to 

5  Stubbs,  vol.  iii.  p.  353. 
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Borne  were  frequent  from  the  great  monasteries,  which  were  exempt 
from  episcopal  control. 

Henry  was  bomid  to  set  his  foot  on  such  a  system.  In  1163  he 
called  upon  the  bishops  to  confirm  the  *  custom  *  that  all  clerks  found 
guilty  by  the  lay  courts  should,  after  degradation  by  the  clerical 
courts,  be  handed  back  to  the  sheriff  for  punishment.  Becket  led 
the  refusal.  To  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Bome  that  no  cleric  was 
amenable  to  a  lay  court,  he  proposed  that  affcer  conviction  in  the 
church  courts  the  offender  should  be  deprived  of  his  clerical  character ; 
then,  if  he  offended  again,  he  would  fitly  come  before  the  king's  court. 
In  other  words,  a  cleric  might  commit  two  murders,  a  layman  only 
one.  Around  this  question  the  battle  raged  until,  harassed  by  re- 
peated confiscation,  and  unsupported  by  the  Pope,  he  yielded.  At 
Clarendon  near  Salisbury  he  was  called  upon  to  declare  his  submission 
publicly.  He  drew  back  from  his  word ;  but  before  the  fury  of  the 
king  and  the  entreaties  of  the  bishops  again  gave  way,  and  swore 
*  loyally  and  in  good  faith '  to  obey  the  *  customs.*  The  question  waft 
— what  were  these  customs  ?  Henry  at  once  embodied  them  in  the 
Constitutions  celebrated  Conatitutiona  of  Clarendon,  January  1164. 
of  Clarendon  Appeals  to  Bome  were  forbidden,  and  no  cleric  might  there- 
fore leave  the  kingdom  without  license;  the  king's  consent  was 
necessary  to  the  election  of  prelates ;  the  estates  of  bishops  and  abbots 
were  to  pay  the  same  dues  as  lay  fiefs ;  the  sons  cf  serfs  and  villeins 
were  no  longer  to  be  ordained  without  their  lord's  leave,  lest  they  should 
thereby  rise  from  their  low  estate.  The  crucial  article  was  that  which 
insisted  that  an  accused  clerk  should  be  practically  tried  like  a  layman. 
Becket  refused  to  admit  that  these  were  *  customs.'  Twice  he  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  quit  the  country.  At  length,  after  a  scene  of  violent 
recrimination  with  king  and  barons  at  Northampton  Castle,  he  fied 
imder  cover  of  a  storm,  reached  Sandwich  after  three  weeks 
escapes  from  Wandering  in  disguise,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  the  exiled 
England  Pope,  from  whom  he  secured  a  solemn  condemnation  of  the 
Constitutions.  In  1 1 6  6  he  was  appointed  legate  for  England.  His 
first  act  was  to  excommunicate  the  king's  chief  agents,  and  to  warn 
Henry  himself.  King  and  archbishop  met  in  conference  in  1 1 69,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Becket  threatened  an  interdict.  Henry  laughed  at  his 
threats.  Any  one  who  brought  an  interdict  should,  he  swore,  die  as  a 
traitor ;  any  one  who  observed  it  should  be  banished  and  his  goods  con- 
fiscated. But  such  a  deadlock  could  not  continue.  Henry  took  a  false 
step  when,  following  the  Continental  custom,  he  ordered  the  coronation 
of  his  eldest  surviving  son  Henry,  a  ceremony  only  legally  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  primate,  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
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This  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  a  king  was  notliing 
until  he  was  crowned  and  anointed.  By  1 1 7  0  he  found  that  he  most 
make  concessions,  and  Becket  received  his  permission  to  return,  though 
the  question  of  the  customs  was  not  settled.  Sending  his  sentence 
of  exconamunication  upon  Eoger  of  York  and  the  assisting 
His  return  j^j^j^^pg  before  him,  Becket  landed  in  Kent,  and  passed  to 
Canterbury  and  London  through  welcoming  crowds.  From  the  high 
altar  of  Canterbury,  on  Christmas  Day,  he  excommunicated  De  Broc, 
the  holder  and  waster  of  the  lands  of  his  see.  The  news  reached  Henr^ 
in  Normandy.  Beside  himself  with  fury,  he  shouted,  *  What  a  pack  ol 
fools  and  cowards  have  I  nourished  in  my  house,  that  not  one  of  them 
will  avenge  me  of  this  upstart  clerk  I  *  That  night  four  of  his  house- 
hold  secretly  left  the  court.  On  December  29  they  burst 
into  the  cathedral  and  slew  Becket  on  the  altar-steps.^  All 
Christendom  was  moved  with  horror.  The  Pope  laid  an  interdict  upon 
the  land,  and  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  king.  The  cathedral 
was  dosed ;  the  bells  were  not  rung.  Henry  himseK  was  overcome 
with  despair ;  for  three  days  he  refused  food  and  speech.  But  he  soon 
regained  mastery  of  himself.  Before  the  Pope's  legates  could  reach 
him  he  was  in  England.  Strict  orders  were  given  to  prevent  the 
sentence  reaching  the  country.  From  England  he  hastened  to  Wales, 
and  thence  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring.  But  then 
he  went  again  to  Normandy,  and  reconciled  himself  with  the  Pope  by 
denying  complicity  in  the  murder  on  oath,  abjuring  the  anti-pope  and 
the  Constitutions,  and  professing  to  hold  England  as  a  fief  of  Rome. 
The  cathedral  was  reopened ;  the  tomb  of  Becket,  already  the  scene 
of  many  a  miracle,  was  the  object  of  pilgrimages  from  far  and  near. 
The  date  of  his  consecration,  which  he  himself  had  dedicated  to  the 
Trinity,  became,  as  Trinity  Sunday,  one  of  the  chief-  festivals  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

Throughout  this  bitter  struggle  Becket,  and  not  Henry,  had  been 
regajrded  by  the  people  as  their  champion.  This  was  not,  as  has  been 
asserted,  because  he  was  of  Saxon  blood ;  for,  although  lie  belonged  to 
the  middle  class,  both  his  parents  were  Norman.  It  was  because  the 
church  was  the  only  refuge  of  the  weak  and  poor,  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  from  the  pitiless  harshness  of  the  royal  power  and  from 
baronial  outrage.  Her  courts  had  drawn  under  their  jurisdiction 
many  causes  which,  as  we  should  regcurd  it  now,  and  as  Henry  regarded 
it  then,  had  no  business  there.  But  the  clergy  were  educated  men, 
well  qualified  to  sift  evidence,  and,  when  the  church  was  not  directly 

*  Stanley,  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury ;  and  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin 
Christianity y  vol.  iii. 
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concerned,  probably  juster  than  officials  who  existed  at  the  royal  will. 
Their  penalties  were  milder  and  more  humane.  Many  criminals 
escaped  with  inadequate  punishment ;  but  there  were  no  crushing  fines 
or  hideous  mutilations  for  petty  thefts  or  assaults.  Moreover,  the 
immunity  of  all  persons  who  partook  of  the  clerical  character  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lay  courts,  was  in  conformity  with  the  fact  that 
every  class  of  society — nobles,  burghers,  monks,  or  merchants — tried  to 
secure  themselves  by  special  privileges. 

But  Henry  too  was  right.  The  purpose  of  his  whole  reign  was  to 
break  down  privilege  and  to  estabhsh  equal  justice.  Nothing  shows 
better  how  great  a  man  he  was,  how  far  his  ideas  were  in  advance  of 
his  time,  than  that,  with  whatever  violence  and  meanness,  he  attacked 
without  reserve  that  form  of  privilege  which  could  claim  most  respect, . 
and  to  which  the  people  whom  his  action  was  ultimately  to  benefit 
were  most  warmly  attached.^ 

Section  3. — Conquest  of  Ireland.    Legislative  Beform.    The  Last 
Effort  of  Feudalism 

As  early  as  1165  Henry  had  been  commissioned  by  Adrian  IV. 
to  bring  Ireland  poHtically  under  his  rule,  and  ecclesiastically  into 
conformity  with  Bome.  In  1166  one  of  the  native  kings,  Dermot  of 
Leinster,  was  allowed  to  seek  allies  against  his  rivals  among  the  nobles 
of  the  Welsh  marches.  Between  1167  and  1170  various  of  these,  the 
principal  being  Richard  of  Clare,  called  *  Strongbow,*  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  old  Danish  settle- 
ments of  the  south  and  east.  In  October  1171  Henry  entered  into 
the  fruits  of  their  labours.  He  landed  in  person  at  Waterford  with 
4,000  men,  and  in  three  weeks  all  Munster  was  at  his  feet.  The  bishops 
acknowledged  obedience  to  Bome,  and  the  native  kings,  except  the 
King  of  Gonnaught,  did  him  homage.  From  this  time  the  Norman 
barons  pushed  on  steadily  through  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Ulster. 
In  1 1 7  7  they  all  did  homage  to  Henry's  youngest  son  John,  who  was 
destined  to  be  king  of  Ireland.  Hugh  de  Lacy  remained  as  hia 
justiciar.  But  in  1186  he  was  murdered;  John  alienated  Norman 
nobles  and  Irish  chiefs  alike  by  his  rudeness  and  insolence  ;  and  before 
Henry's  death  anarchy  once  more  prevailed. 

Meanwhile  reform  went  on  apace  in  England.  Already  Henry  had 
by  the  Constitutions  introduced  the  germ  of  our  grand  jury  system 
into  disputes  as  to  tenures  by  ordaining  that  trial  should  follow  upon 
tjie  *  presentment  *  of  twelve  men  to  whom  the  circumstances  were 

7  "Ptepnmi  -Hm^  Essays^  *  St.  Thomas  of  Qanterbory.  ancl  his  pio^ph^f^,' 

le 
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known.  He  now,  by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  February  1166, 
extended  it  to  criminal  cases.  Twelve  men  of  the  hundred  and  four 
men  of  the  township  were  to  *  present  '  all  persons  accused  of  felony 
The  grand  ^7  P^^blic  report.  The  inhabitants  of  a  manor  were  divided 
jury  system  jnto  tens,  each  member  of  a  ten  becoming  surety  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  others ;  gjid  many  regulations  were  made  by  which 
the  people  became  their  own  police.  Judges  were  sent  every  year 
throughout  the  country  with  almost  unlimited  powers.  The  great 
nobles  lost  their  influence  over  the  shire  moots,  and  their  private 
courts  fejl  into  disuse.  The  new  regime  was  sure,  pitiless,  and  mi- 
relenting ;  the  treasury  was  filled  with  fines  for  innumerable  offences 
rigorously  exacted.  But  the  grand  jury  system,  the  appHcation  of 
which  was  continually  extended,  was  a  splendid  training  of  the  people 
in  self-government. 

In  his  downright  course  against  privilege  Henry  had  spared  no 
interest.  The  barons  had  been  impoverished  by  the  exactions  of  the 
judges,  and  humiliated  by  the  destruction  of  their  local  influence. 
Upon  complaints  of  the  extortions  of  many  of  them  who  had  been  made 
sheriffs  Henry  instituted  an  examination  into  their  conduct,  and  by  a 
single  edict  deposed  them  all ;  only  seven  out  of  the  twenty-seven  were 
reinstated,  the  places  of  the  others  being  filled  by  clerks  trained  in  the 
court.  Henry's  wife  Eleanor,  through  resentment  perhaps  at  his  love 
for  Rosamond  Clifford,  fostered  the  discontent  of  the  barons ;  the  ill- 
judged  coronation  of  his  son  gave  them  a  leader ;  ®  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Irish  campaign  they  girded  themselves  for  the  last  effort  of 
/eudaHsm.  Already  his  second  son  Henry  had  asked  in  vain  for  an 
independence,  and  had  been  refused  as  Bobert  had  been  refused  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  1171  he  fled  to  the  French  courts  where 
he  was  joined  by  his  brothers  Bichard  and  Geoffrey.  •  Louis,  with  the 
General  counts  of  Flanders,  Blois,  and  Boulogne,  openly  espoused 
revolt  their  cause.    Normandy,  Britanny,  and  Aquitaine  revolted. 

At  home,  William  of  Scotland  and  his  son  David,  the  great  earls  of 
Chester,  Leicester,  and  Norfolk,  with  Hugh  of  Durham,  were  in  arms, 
and  all  England  north  of  a  line  &om  Huntingdon  to  Chester,  except 
some  royal  castles,  was  held  by  the  rebels.  On  the  other  hand,  Bichard 
ie  Lucy  the  justiciar,  the  king's  kinsmen  he  descendants  of  Henry  I.*s 
*  new  men,'  Strongbow  and  De  Lacy  firom  Ireland,  the  trading  classes, 
the  church,  and  above  all  the  native  English,  were  staunch  to  the  king. 

Henry  was  roused  to  his  utmost  energy.  By  marvellous  activity 
and  skUl  he  had  beaten  his  enemies  abroad  in  detail  by  September  1178, 
while  the  justiciar  routed  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  October  with  a  loss 
8  His  eldest  son  William  died  1156;  his  second  son  Henry  died  1182  (p.  77). 
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6f  10,000  men.  But  in  1174  all  his  enemies  were  upon  him  again, 
and  hifl  peril  was  extreme.  A  vast  fleet  lay  on  the  Flemish  coast  ready 
to  invade.  He  determined  to  risk  all  to  save  England,  which  he  now 
recognised  as  the  chief  of  his  wide  dominions.  On  July  7  he  set  off 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  storm.  At  Canterbury  he  did  public  penance, 
prayed  and  fasted  at  Becket's  tomb,  and  then,  still  fasting,  went  on  to 
London.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  July  17  he  was  awakened 
ture  of  ^*^  joyful  news.  "William  *  the  Lion '  of  Scotland  had  been 
William* the  taken  prisoner  by  a  gallant  enterprise  of  the  sheriff  and  fyrd 
^°^*  of  Yorkshire.    The  heart  was  taken  out  of  the  revolt,  and 

within  three  weeks  of  his  landing  Henry  was  master  of  the  country. 
Then  he  flew  back  to  Normandy;  here  also,  and  in  Britanny,  his 
success  was  rapid  and  complete.  Thence  he  sped  to  Aquitaine,  where 
Bichard  gave  in  his  submission.  A  general  peace  ensued.  William 
the  Lion  swore  homage  and  fealty,  and  placed  in  Henry's  hands  the 
casties  of  Boxburgh,  Jedburgh,  Berwick,  Stirling  and  Edinburgh.  In 
Snccessof  England  the  king  behaved  with  wise  moderation:  hedis- 
Henzy  mantled  the  castles  of  the  defeated  rebels  and  exacted  a 

fine ;  but  he  deprived  none  of  them  of  their  possessions.  Of  his 
prisoners  one  only  remained  a  captive,  his  own  traitorous  wife.  The 
strength  which  the  system  of  Henry  I.  Jbad  given  to  the  crown  had 
enabled  it  to  hold  its  own  (p.  69).  Before  the  barons  again  attacked 
the  crown  they  had  learned  to  rely,  as  the  crown  had  hitherto  relied, 
upon  the  people. 

Section  4. — The  last  Beforms,  and  the  Domnfall  of  Henry  II 

The  next  fifteen  years  were  spent  in  Normandy,  with  flying  visits 
to  England,  each  marked  by  some  great  legislative  act  or  assertion  of 
royal  authority.    In   1176  the  Assize   of  Northampton 
Nortii-  improved  upon  that  of  Clarendon.    The  Salisbury  decree 

ampton  ^£  iQgQ  ^g^  again  enforced ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges 
largely  extended.  They  were  divided  into  six  bodies  of  three  each. 
Each  body  (justida/rn  itmera/nteSy  or  *  justices  in  eyre  *)  took  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  for  its  circuit.  In  1 1 78  five  judges  were  appointed  as 
a  court  to  hear  appeals  in  Westminster,  and  this  shortly  developed 
into  the  Kmg*a  Bench,  which  tried  cases  in  which  the  king  was 
concerned,  and  the  court  of  Common  Plea^,  which  tried  cases  between 
Aasiaeof  o^®  subject  and  another.  In  1181  the  Assize  of  Arm^ 
Anns  ordained  that  every  fireeholder  should  be  enrolled  by  the 

justices,  and  should  swear  to  provide  himseK  with  certain  prescribed 
furms,  to  be  used  only  in  the  king's  service,  and  not  to  be  given  away ; 
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at  the  owner's  death  they  were  to  pass  to  his  heir.  This  act  gave  new 
importance  to  the  fyrd,  which  the  king  alone  eould  call  out ;  and  it 
made  England  a  nation  of  men  accustomed  to  arms. 

Up  to  1185  Henry  was  at  peace.  His  conrt  was  f&med  throughout 
Europe.  Ambassadors,  theologians,  scholars,  and  great  lawyers  sur- 
Henry's  rounded  the  king.  A  great  official  nobility  was  trained  up. 
court  Eichard,  son  of  Nigel  of  Ely,  gave  an  elaborate  account  of 

the  administration  in  the  *  Dialogus  de  Scaccario.'^  Balph  Glanville, 
justiciar  in  the  place  of  De  Lucy,  wrote  the  *  Book  of  the  Laws  of 
England.*  The  blank  in  historical  writing  was  filled  up  by  the  '  Gesta 
Henrici  II.*  Koger  of  Hoveden  collected  materials  for  his  chronicle ; 
Gerald  of  Wales  related  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  The  country  was 
state  of  the  growing  rich  by  commerce;  the  royal  income  had  more 
country  than  doubled,  and  a  vast  treasure  had  been  laid  up.  The 
Jews,  the  only  bankers  and  usurers — since  Eome  forbade  usury  to 
Christians — and  the  sponge  which  the  king  squeezed  dry  when  he 
needed  money,  in  return  for  the  protection  which  he  afforded  them, 
had  largely  multiplied.  The  towns  were  growing  rapidly  in  prosperity, 
though  the  country  districts  were  kept  back  by  ignorance  of  cultivation, 
failinre  of  crops,  cattle  plagues,  and  the  heavy  land  taxes.  London  had 
its  own  laws,  and  many  other  towns  bought  the  charters  from  Henry's 
successor  which  gave  them  similar  freedom  with  the  wealth  which 
they  now  obtained. 

Bat  in  1 185  Henry  quarrelled  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France ; 
while  the  partiality  which  he  showed  to  his  youngest  son  John 
brought  on  war  between  the  two  brothers.  In  1187  Geoffrey  his 
fourth  son  died,  leaving  a  boy,  Arthur,  heir  to  Britanny.  Philip, 
as  overlord,  claimed  the  wardship  of  Arthur.  Henry's  refusal 
would  have  been  followed  by  immediate  war,  but  for  the  news 
that  Jerusalem  had  fedlen  at  length  before  the  Saracens,  and  that  the 
cause  of  Christendom  was  ruined  in  the  Holy  Land.  Both  kings  took 
TheSaiadin  *^®  cross.  Henry  exacted  throughout  his  dominions  a 
tithe  tax  of  one-tenth  of  all    personal   goods,  known   as  the 

Saladin  tithe.  *°  But  a  rising  of  Aquitaihe  against  Eichard,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  dukedom  in  1169,  delayed  the  expedition. 
PhiHp  attacked  Eichard,  and  in  1188  Henry  marched  to  his  son*s 
rescue.  But  the  crafty  Philip  formed  a  secret  engagement  with  Eichard, 
and  suddenly  surprised  Henry  with  the  demand  that  he  should  name 
his  son  his  heir  and  consent  to  his  marriage  with  PhiHp*s  sister,  Adela. 
When  Henry  refused,  Eichard  publicly  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his 

•  Stubbs  fDocumenta,  p.  160. 
?o  All  taxation  liad  hitherto  h^en  lai4  on  land  only. 
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fiither,  and  swore  homage  to  Philip  for  all  the  Angevin  dominions. 
And  now  began  the  great  king's  downfall,  the  strange  suddenness 
The  down-  ^^ 'wl^ch  astonished  all  Europe.  In  June  1189  he  was 
fa-iof  besieged  in  Le  Mans  by  Philip  and  Bichard.     After  a 

^^^^  severe  fight  he  had  to  flee,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  hotly 

pursued  by  Bichard.  Biding  through  the  scorching  heat  of  a  long 
June  day,  he  reached  the  Norman  frontier,  and  thence,  by  a  desperate 
enterprise,  made  his  way  to  Anjou.  Here  he  was  summoned  by  Philip 
to  a  meeting  at  Colombieres.  On  the  way  he  was  seized  with  mortal 
illness.  But  his  will  carried  him  to  the  place  of  meeting,  where  he 
accepted  perforce  the  humihating  conditions  laid  before  him.  He 
only  asked  for  a  list  of  those  who  had  conspired  against  him.  As  he 
lay  dying  at  Chinon  the  list  was  brought.  The  first  name  was 
that  of  his  darling  John.  He  started  &om  his  pillow,  lay  down 
again,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  *  Let  all  the  rest  go 
as  it  will,'  he  murmured ;  *  I  care  no  more  for  myself  or  the 
world.'  In  his  delirium  he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth  and  called 
down  vengeance  on  his  sons.  Sometimes  he  was  heard  to  mutter, 
*  Shame  on  a  conquered  king  I '  He  died  on  July  6.  Borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  faithful  barons,  and  clad  in  regal  robes,  the  great 
warrior  and  law-giver  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  church  of  Fontevraud. 


CHAPTEB  II 
THE  SONS  OF  HENBT  II 


Section  1. — Bichard  L  {^Lion-heart')  and  the  Crusades^ 
1189-1199 

BiCHABD  I.  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  king  of  England.  He  was  more 
a  foreigner  than  his  father ;  of  his  reign  of  ten  years  less  than  ten 
months  were  spent  in  the  country.  He  had  been  the  earliest  to  take 
the  cross,  and  is  to  be  thougkt  of  first  as  a  great  crusader.^ 

His  sole  object  was  to  get  money  for  his  expedition.    There  was 
a  large  sum  in  the  treasury ;  everything  was  sold  which  could  be  sold 

1  Cox,  Hist,  of  the  Crusades.  terrible  scene  took  place.    The  Jews 

'  The  coronation,  September  8,  was  fled  to  a  tower  of  the  castle,  where  they 

defaced  by  a  massacre  of  Jews,  who,  in  were   besieged    by    a    furious    crowd.- 

ignorance  of  the  royal  prohibition,  came  Hopeless  of  mercy,  but  with  courage  as 

to  offer  gifts.    The  hatred  against  the  great  as  their  despair,  they  first  slew 

bankers  and  usurers  was  set  loose,  and  their  women  and  children ;  then  they 

ffiTnilftr    outrages    occurred   in    many  fired  the  town,  and  to  the  number  of 

fpims,    4t  Xsrk,  ou  MftTcJi  17,  U9Pj  a  fiye  hunclred  periaW  i»  the  flftgi^Sj 
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-rr wardships,  bishoprics,  judgeships,  sheri£Edoms,  and— a  matter  of  vast 
importance — charters  to  towns  (p.  72) ;  crusade  vows  were  commuted 
for  money;  a  scutage  was  raised  for  a  Welsh  war,  which  was  not 
begun  ;  William  the  Lion  was  released  from  his  vassalage,  and  received 
back  the  castles  of  Berwick  and  Boxburgh  for  10,000  marks. 

Two  justiciars  were  appointed — Hugh  of  Durham,  a  grandson  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  William  of  Longchamp  the  chancellor,  bishop  of 
wmiam  of  -^^y*  ^  ^^^  ^^  lowly  Origin,  small  and  misshapen  in  person, 
Longchamp  tyrannous  and  grasping,  but  of  great  capacity.  La  the  hope 
of  securing  the  fidelity  of  John,  Bichard  gave  him  control  of  six 
counties  in  England ;  but  he  would  not  recognise  him  as  heir,  and 
insisted  ihat  he  and  their  illegitimate  brother  GeofiErey,  archbishop  of 
York,  should  reside  outside  the  kingdom. 

Bichard  left  England  in  December,  and  sailed  with  Philip  in  July 
1190.  At  Messina  he  met  his  fleet.  Here  the  two  kings,  scarcely 
disguised  enemies,  were  delayed  until  the  spring  of  1 1 9 1.  During  the 
interval  Bichard  acknowledged  his  nephew  Arthur  of  Britanny  as 
heir.  The  fleet  then  sailed  for  Acre,  which  for  two  years 
the  Holy  had  been  besieged  by  a  desponding  and  famishing  army  of 
^^*^^  Christians.     On  the  way  Bichard  conquered  Cyprus,  and, 

having  been  released  fi:om  his  betrothal  to  Philip's  sister  Adela,  married 
Berengaria,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  Li  June  he  reached 
Acre,'  and  early  in  July  the  place  surrendered.  Philip  oi  France  at 
once  returned  home.  His  departure  left  paralysing  jealousies  behind. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  leaders,  besides  Bichard,  was  disinterested;  there 
was  bad  blood  between  the  French  and  the  English  forces ;  fiamine 
and  disease  thinned  the  ranks.  Twice  Bichard  forced  his  way  within 
a  few  miles  of  Jerusalem,  and  twice  was  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps.  The  enterprise  was  clearly  hopeless.  In  September,  after 
rescuing  Joppa  from  Saladin,  he  concluded  a.  three  years'  truce.  In 
October  he  sailed ;  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Adriatic  coast ;  made  his 
His  t  ^^^  ^  disguise  to  Vienna ;  and  was  there  made  prisoner 
by  Leopold  of  Austria,  his  bitter  personal  foe.  In  March 
1193  he  was  claimed  by  Leopold's  overlord,  the  Emperor  Henry  VI., 
and  remained  his  captive  for  more  than  a  year. 

Meanwhile  William  of  Longchamp  had  driven  his  colleague  out 
of  office,  and  had  been  made  papal  legate.  But  the  real  strugigle 
for  power  began  when  John  returned  in  1 1 9 1 .  Longchamp' s 
wiUiam  of  Corrupt  and  haughty  behaviour  had  alienated  the  barons :  and 
iK)ngchanip  -^^  presently  gave  John  the  opportunity  he  was  watch- 
ing for  by  the  arrest  of  Geoffrey  of  York,  the  son  of  the  great  Henry, 
when  he  came  to  take  possession  of  his  see.    John  held  a  meeting  of 
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the  barons  at  Windsor,  and,  supported  both  by  them  and  the  citizens 
of  London,  who  expected  to  get  more  from  him  than  from  Long- 
champ,  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices  and  expelled  him  to  France. 
Walter  of  Coutances,  archbishop  of  Bouen,  succeeded  him  both  as 
justiciar  and  as  legate. 

Philip  had  returned  after  the  fall  of  Acre  to  plot  against  Richard's 
Angevin  dominions.  He  offered  them  to  John  with  the  hand  of  his 
Rebellion  of  sister  Adela ;  and  when  Richard's  capture  was  known  John 
John  did  homage  to  Philip.    But  Normandy  would  not  support 

him,  and  indignation  was  keen  in  England.  Walter  condemned  him 
as  legate,  and  as  justiciar  besieged  his  castles,  and  beat  off  a  French 
fleet  which  attacked  the  coast.  Then  a  six  months  truce-  was 
arranged,  which  was  spent  in  negotiating  for  Richard's  release,  Philip 
and  John  exerting  all  their  influence  to  secure  his  prolonged  detention. 
For  a  while  the  emperor  hesitated.  At  length  the  king  was  set  free 
for  a  ransom  of  100,000?.,  more  than  twice  the  annual  revenue,  on 
The  king  Condition  that  he  consented  to  hold  England  as  a  fief  of  the 
ransomed  empire  and  gave  up  Cyprus.  The  nation  responded  nobly  to 
the  call.  Besides  the  *  aid  '  (p.  51)  due  from  the  tenants -in- chief,  a  tax 
was  levied  of  a  quarter  of  every  man's  income  and  personal  property ;  the 
Cistercian  monasteries,  which  were  the  great  sheep  rearers,  gave  a  fourth 
of  their  wool,  the  churches  their  ornaments.  For  the  sum  still  unpaid 
the  justiciar  went  as  hostage,  Hubert  Walter,  the  primate,  filling  his 
^ost.  In  July  1193  John  received  the  hurried  warning  from  Philip, 
*=The  Devil  is  let  loose.'  His  attempt  at  revolt  was  frustrated  by  the 
vigour  of  Hubert  Walter;  Richard  landed  on  March  13,  1194,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  was  complete  master  of  the  realm. 

But  even  now  he  looked  to  England  only  as  providing  money 
to  secure  his  foreign  dominions.  Fresh  taxes  were  exacted,  the 
Exactions  of  nionasteries  plundered  of  their  wool.  Somewhat  later  five 
Bichard  placcs-  were  licensed  for  a  heavy  sum  to  hold  tourna- 
ments, which  had  flourished  under  Stephen,  but  had  been  suppressed 
by  Henry  II.,  as  leading  to  disorder,  and  forbidden  by  the  Pope.  The 
seal  was  taken  from  the  <;hancellor,  all  acts  passed  under  it  declared 
invahd,  and  payments  exacted  for  passing  them  under  a  new  seal. 
John  was  forgiven  and  allowed  to  retain  most  of  his  lands  with  a 
pension.  The  submission  to  the  emperor  was  annulled  by  a  solemn 
rfi-crowning.  Bichard  then  went  oh  progress  through  his  kingdom, 
Hubert  ^^^  ^^  May,  after  two  months  stay  in  England,  sailed  to 

Walter  Normandy.    Hubert  Walter  was  left  in  command.    He 

was  a  man  of  remarkable  capacity  and  integrity,  trained  tmder 
Ralph  Glanville  in  the  traditions  of  Henry  II.    His  main  business 
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was  to  collect  money  for  Bichard,  But  he  greatly  extended  the  jury 
system  (p.  70).  Each  coimty  elected  four  knights  of  the  shire.  These 
four  selected  two  from  every  *  hundred '  (p.  11),  who  in  turn 
the  grand  selected  ten  more.  To  these  twelve  in  every  hmidred 
jury  system  ^^^  given  the  duty  o^  deciding  what  cases  shoxild  be 
*  presented '  to  the  judges.*  The  power  of  the  sheriffo  was  limited  by 
forbidding  them  to  act  as  judges  in  their  own  shire,  and  by  the  election 
of  special  officers  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  murder  cases,  the 
origin  of  our  *  coroners.'  The  modern  *  justice  of  the  peace '  arose 
from  the  edict  of  1 1 9  6  that  everyone  over  fifteen  should  swear  before 
a  knight  of  the  shire  that  he  would  personally  aid  in  preserving  the 
king's  peace. 

Taxation  under  Hubert  Walter  brought  neither  misery  nor  general 
revolt.  But  in  London  the  money  was  raised  by  a  poU  tax,  which, 
pressing  to  an  equal  amount  on  every  man,  was  a  special  burden  to 
the  poor.  They  demanded  taxation  proportionate  to  their  means,  and 
under  one  "William  Fitz-Osbert  rose  in  the  streets.  The  riot  was  put 
down  with  difficulty ;  Fitz-Osbert  fled  to  sanctuary,  but  was  dragged 
out  and  hanged  with  eight  others.  Hubert  was  regarded  by  the  mob  as 
a  tyrant,  by  the  church  as  a  violator  of  sanctuary.  Eichard  now  sent 
a  demand  for  300  knights  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  cost,  or  an 
equivalent  in  money.  Hubert  laid  the  demand  before  the  great  coimcil. 
For  the  second  time  constitutional  opposition  to  a  royal  demand  for 
money  was  raised  (p.  66).  The  bishops,  led  by  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  refused 
to  furnish  knights  for  foreign  service,  and  the  barons  followed  their  lead. 
"When  Hubert  tried  force,  the  bishops  complained  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent  HI.,  who'  at  once  ordered  him  to  resign  the  justiciarship, 
Walter  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  holy  office.  He  was  succeeded 
resigns  ^yy  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  a  far  harsher  and  less  judicious 
man.  Hubert's  last  act  was  to  carry  out  a  new  survey.  A  large  part 
of  the  nobihty  and  many  religious  houses  had  been  exempt  from 
Danegeld.  This  exemption  was  put  an  end  to.  The  *carucate,'  or 
hide,  which  had  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  was  hence- 
forward fixed  as  100  acres;    a  permanent  tax  was  laid  upon  it, 

3  *  At  an  early  period,  even  before  alike.  .  .  .  The  verdict  of  the  jury  no 
the  abolition  of  ordeal  by  the  Lateran  longer  represented  their  previous  know- 
Council  of  1215,  a  petty  jury  was  allowed  ledge  of  the  case,  but  the  result  of  the 
to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  present-  evidence  afforded  by  the  witnesses  of 
ment  (as  now),  and  after  the  aboUtion  the  fact ;  and  they  became  accordingly 
of  ordeal  that  expedient  came  into  judges  of  the  fact,  the  law  being  de- 
general  use.  The  further  change  in  the  clared  by  the  presiding  officer  acting  in 
character  of  jurors,  by  which  they  be-  .  the  king's  name '  (as  nowJ.^Stubbs^  i, 
came  judges  of  fact,  instead  of  witnesses,  p.  619, 
ia  common  t9  ci^^  &od  criminal  jqry 
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and  to  this  all  lands,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  were  subjected.  I'He  assess- 
ment was  determined  by  the  grand  juiry,  the  field  of  which  now 
covered  cases  of  every  kind. 

Meantime  Bichard  was  holding  his  own  against  Philip.  No  great 
progress  was  made  on  either  side  up  to  1 1 9  8.  In  that  year  however 
he  formed  a  vast  league  against  Philipi  of  which  Otho  of  Germany, 
his  nephew,  was  the  chief  member.  But  at  the  moment  when 
ultimate  triumph  seemed  certain  he  was  struck  down.  It  was  in 
no  great  contest  with  a  worthy  foe  that  Bichard  the  'Lion-heart* 
met  his  death.  With  a  large  force  he  was  besieging  a  single  turret  of 
an  insignificant  castle  in  Limousin,  in  which  thirteen  followers  ot  a 
vassal  who  had  refased  to  give  up  some  treasure-trove  held  out  against 
him.  An  arrow  from  the  tower  pierced  his  shoulder.  He  pulled  at 
the  arrow,  and  the  shaft  broke.  Bad  surgery  brought  on  mortifica- 
Death  of  ^^^^-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  mother  Eleanor,  of  whom  he  was  the 
Richard  favourite  son,  to  hear  his  last  words-  He  made  hi»  barons 
swear  fealty  to  John.  He  forgave  the  man  who  had  shot  him,  the 
only  one  of  the  thirteen  left  alive.  On  April  6,  1199,  he  died.  His 
heart,  of  unusual  size,  was  buried  at  loyal  Bouen.  His  body,  in  sign 
of  remorse  for  early  undutifulness,  was  laid  at  his  father's  feet  at 
Fontevraud. 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  III 

Hbmbt  n.  =  Eleanor  of  Ooienne 

Wmiam    Henry    BichabdI.    Gteoffre7=ConBtanoe  of    JOHN=Isabella  of   Eleanor  =  King  of 
~ —  ' ■     *"  "  Angouleme  I  Costilld 

Blanche=Lotiis  cf 
France 


(A.US&)    (d.lie8)  (0.1187)  I     Britanny 

Arthur 
(d.  1208) 


HXKBTnL  =  Eleanor  of  Joan  Eleanor  Biohard 

I   Toulouse      c  Alexander  n.    =  Simon  de 
of  Scotland         Montfort 


Edwabd  I.         Edmund  of  Lancaeter         Margaret  ^  Alexander  m.  of  Scotland 

(d.  1295) 

Section  2,— John  {^Laclcland ')  and  the  loss  of  Normandy, 
1199-1204 
By  hereditary  right  Arthur  of  Britanny,  as  son  of  John's  elder 
brother  GeofiBrey,  was  heir.  But  England  did  not  desire  a  boy  to  rule, 
John  king  ^^^  **  ^®  coronation  the  old  doctrine  of  kingship  (p.  11)  was 
by  election  publicly  asserted  in  the  archbishop's  declaration  that  *  he 
who  surpassed  all  other  men  in  vigour  was  to  be  preferred,'  and 
*if  there  be  one  of  the  dead  king's  sons  who  excelleth,  that  one 
should  be  the  more  promptly  and  willingly  chosen.'  To  Philip  the 
disputed  succession  was  a  welcome  opportunity  for  attacking  English 
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power  in  France.  He  took  Arthur  under  his  guardianship,  and  the 
boy  was  acknowledged  by  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine.  Then  Philip 
attacked  Normandy.  For  a  year,  however,  John  and  his  mother 
Eleanor  prospered.  In  1 2  0  0  therefore  Philip  agreed,  for  20,000  marks, 
to  recognise  John  as  heir  to  Kichard,  and  to  marry  his  son  Louis, 
famous  afterwards  as  -Louis  IX.,  to  Blanche,  the  daughter  of  John's 
sister,  Eleanor  of  Castillo. 

So  strong  had  the  central  government  now  become  that  if  John 
had  behaved  with  prudence  he  might  have  been  more  supreme  even 
than  Henry  II.  But  every  bad  feature  in  his  character  had  been 
heightened  by  his  father's  indulgence.  He  was  intensely  selfish  and 
faithless ;  his  vice  and  impiety  were  wilder  than  those  of  Bufus.  So 
low  was  the  estimate  formed  of  him  that  at  the  death  of  Eichard  the 
nobles  set  their  castles  in  order,  and  the  horrors  of  unchecked  feudalism 
were  barely  kept  off  by  the  devotion  of  Hubert  Walter,  WiUiam  the 
marshal,  and  Fitz -Peter  the  justiciar.  By  divorcing  his  wife  Avice, 
John  daughter  of  the  powerful  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  by  marry- 

ftiienates  a'.i  ms  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  who  was  betrothed  to  the 
Count  de  la  Marche  in  her  own  country,  he  now  alien- 
atea  the  baronage  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  He  violated  the 
rights  of  the  church  and  quarrelled  with  the  whole  Cistercian  brother- 
hood. In  1201  he  summoned  the  tenants-in- chief  to  go  with  him 
into  Normandy.  They  returned  a  direct  refusal  until  their  grievances 
were  redressed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  scutage. 

In  this  year,  taking  advantage  of  an  appeal  to  him  as  overlord  from 
John's  subjects  in  Poitou,  Philip  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the 
Angevin  fiefs  to  Arthur,  and  summoned  John  to  trial  at  Paris  for  con- 
tumacy before  the  peers,  who  in  default  condemned  him  to  depriva- 
tion* PhQip  at  once  entered  Normandy,  married  Arthur  to  his 
daughter  Mary,  and  invested  him  with  all  but  Normandy.  For  a  long 
while  John  showed  marked  incapacity.  But  a  sudden  act  of  vigour 
in  August  1202,  placed  Arthur  in  his  hands,  and  after  Easter  1203 
the  boy  was  never  again  seen  alive.  The  manner  of  his  death  is 
Murder  of  Unknown;  it  is  only  certain  that  he  died  by  John's  con- 
Arthur  trivance,  if  not  by  his  very  hands.  Once  more  John  was 
summoned  to  Paris,  and  this  time  sentenced  to  death  as  a  murderer. 
Philip  again  entered  Normandy.  Soon  little  but  Rouen  was  left  to 
John,  and  Bouen  only  because  it  was  guarded  by  the  strongest  fortress 
in  France,  the  Ch&teau  Gaillard,  the  *  Saucy  Castle,'  upon  which 
Bichard  had  expended  all  his  engineering  skill.  But  after  a  memor- 
able siege  of  nine  months  *  the  castle  was  won,  Bouen  fell,  and  by  Mid- 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  l^orgatef  History  of  the  Angevin  Kings^ 
castle  and  this  remarkable  siege  see    vol.  ii.  pp.  875  seq.  and  416  seq. 
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summer  1204  all  Normandy  was  lost.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
Aquitaine  alone  remained  of  all  Henry  II.'s  foreign  dominions. 
Loss  of  Nor-  England  was  henceforth  complete  in  herself.  Normandy 
manAy  became  a  province  of  France.  Those  nobles  who  had  lands 
in  both  threw  in  their  lots  with  one  or  the  other,  Normans  and 
natives  in  England  became  one  people :  the  Norman  form  of  execra- 
tion, *  May  I  become  an  Englishman  I '  disappeared.  The  king  was 
answerable  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  English  people  alone. 

Section  B,—Jo7m  <md  the  Pope,     Baronage,  Church,  and  People,  in 
alliance  against  them.    Magna  Carta,      1204-1216 

The  death  of  the  primate  Hubert  at  once  involved  John  in  a 

quarrel  with  the  church.    The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  claimed  the 

right  of  election.    So  did  the  bishops  of  the  province.  But  in  practice 

no  election  was  made  without  a  licence  from  the  king,  which  carried 

^  ,  jxv  with  it  the  recommendation  of  his  nominee  and  a  practical 
Quarrel  with  xi_         i     •      *     mt        •      •  ••  ^  -, 

the  veto  on  the    choice.*    The  junior  monks  at  Canterbury, 

ciiurcii  wishing  for  a  monk  as  primate,  met  in  the  night,  chose 

their  sub-prior  Reginald  without  the  licence,  and  hurried  him  off  to 
Eome  for  the  Pope's  approbation.  The  elder  monks,  having  received 
the  king's  licence,  chose  his  nominee  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  sent  a  counter  deputation  to  Rome.  Glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
rtriking  against  royal  control  of  the  church,  Innocent  III.  decided  in 
favour  of  election  by  the  monks  without  a  licence,  and  rejected  the 
bishops  claim,  but  annulled  the  elections  of  both  Reginald  and  De  Gray 
stepneii  ^^  irregular.  He  then  selected  Stephen  Langton,  an  English- 
Langton  man  of  high  repute  living  at  Rome,  induced  the  monks  who 
had  come  to  Rome  to  elect  him,  and  consecrated  him  without  the  king's 
consent.  John  in  fury  drove  their  brethren  from  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
fused to  let  Langton  land.  The  Pope  then  commissioned  three  bishops  to 
warn  him.  He  forced  them  from  his  presence,  threatened,  blasphemed, 
and  scoffed  at  Rome.  Innocent  hereupon  laid  the  land  under  an 
The  inter-  interdict.  This  awful  sentence,  the  invention  of  Rome  to 
diet  frighten  kings  into  decent  government,  meant  that  from 

that  moment  the  forms  of  religion  were  removed.  The  churches  were 
closed,  the  bells  silenced ;  no  service  was  performed  except  baptism 
and  extreme  unction,  the  dead  were  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  horror  and  gloom,  John  alone  remained 
defiant.  The  bishops  fled ;  he  imprisoned  their  relations  and  con* 
fiscated  their  possessions.    In  1209  excommunication  followed  the 

^  As  is  the  ease  now  with  the  congi  d'ilire. 
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interdict  i  ^  but  the  sentence  had  no  force  until  published  in  England, 
and  John  watched  the  ports  so  jealously  that  no  messenger  could 
Eicommuni-  ^^^^6  with  the  bull.  But  in  1 2 1 3,  on  the  petition  of  Lang- 
cation  and     ton  and  the  bishops,  the  Pope  pronounced  his  deposition, 

and  called  upon  Phihp  of  France  to  execute  it.  Phihp 
prepared  a  fleet ;  but  John  sent  a  squadron  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
and  burnt  his  ships. 

But  the  country  was  groaning  under  the  interdict.  The  people  were 
oppressed  wifch  taxation  and  the  forest  laws ;  the  baronage  were  more 
than  ever  estranged  by  extortion,  by  the  licentiousness  which  did  not 
spare  the  honour  of  their  families,  by  the  presence  of  the  mercenaries, 
and  by  the  forced  surrender  of  their  castles  and  of  hostages  for  their 
loyalty.  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  legate,  worked  incessantly  on  the  king's 
fears.  The  prediction  of  the  hermit  Peter  of  "Wakefield,  three  days 
before  Ascension  Day,  that  he  would  not  survive  the  feast,  had  still 
John  ^^^®  effect.    On  May  15,  1 2 1 3,  in  full  councU,  he  swore  to 

snbmits  to  hold  England  as  a  fief  of  Eome,^  and  to  pay  1,000  marks 
the  Pope  annually  in  token  of  submission ;  to  receive  Langton,  the 
exiled  bishops  and  monks,  and  to  pay  them  an  indemnity  for  their 
losses.  The  next  day  was  the  feast,  and  on  the  17th  he  hanged  the 
hermit.  Phihp  again  prepared  to  invade,  and  again  was  finistrated  by 
a  naval  defeat  at  Damme.  But  when  John  proposed  a  counter  invasion 
his  barons  refused  to  follow  an  excommunicated  king.  In  July 
Langton  landed  and  absolved  him  on  receiving  his  oath  to  govern 
righteously.  Once  more  he  appealed  to  the  barons.  Those  of  the 
north  again  refused.  The  whole  body  of  nobles  held  an  as- 
Meetingsof  sembly  on  August  4  at  St.  Albans,  and  called  to  it  the 
thebarona  reeve  and  four  representatives  fi:om  each  township  on 
the  royal  demesne.  This  advance  towards  popular  representation  was 
carried  still  further  in  November,  when  the  king  himself  summoned 
four  knights  from  each  county  to  discuss  with  him  the  afGairs  of  the 
kingdom.  It  showed  that  the  barons  had  recognised  that,  with  the 
great  power  possessed  by  the  crown  (pp.  69,  71),  they  must  have  the 
people  on  their  side,  instead  of  against  them,  as  heretofore. 

John's  submission  to  Rome,  however,  had  divided  his 
supported  by  foes.  Supported  by  Innocent,  who  now  removed  the  inter- 
bit  "^p^^sed  ^i<5*»  ^®  ^^^  ^  S^^^  heart,  though  the  church,  with 
by  the  Langton  at  its  head,  had  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  barons. 

In  June  1214  he  invaded  Poitou,  while  the  great  league 
which  Richard  had  brought  together  was  reformed,  and  the  north  of 

^  For  the  history  of  excommunica-  ^  The  formal  receipt  for  the  king- 

tion,  see  Hallam,  Middle  AgeSj  chap  vii.  dom,  with  the  seals  of  the  Pope  and 
part  i.  the  cardinals,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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France  invaded  by  an  army  of  100,000  men  mider  John's  illegitimate 
Invasion  of  brother  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  called  *  Longsword.*  But 
BSti^of  a*  Bouvines  (July  27, 1 2 1 4)  they  were  met  by  Philip  with 
BouYiues  half  their  number,  and  disastrouBly  defeated.  A  truce  for 
five  years  was  concluded,  and  John  returned  to  England. 

This  Hi-success  weakened  John  before  the  barons.  In  Novembei 
they  met  again  at  St.  Edmund's,  and  took  an  oath  to  insist,  even  by 
force,  upon  their  demands  being  granted.  These  they  presented  on 
January  6, 1216.  Continual  evasion,  in  which  John  was  supported 
by  the  Pope's  legates,  led  to  a  third  meeting  at  Stamford,  when,  pro- 
claiming themselves  the  army  of  God  and  the  church,  they  marched 
directly  upon  London,  and  were  received  there  with  welcome.  John 
The  barons  ^^  *^*  ^^®  game  was  up  for  the  moment.  With  assumed 
in  reToit  cheerfulness  he  met  the  barons  at  Bunnymeade,  a  meadow 
en  the  Thames  between  Staines  and  Windsor,  and  signed  the  Great 
Charter,  June  15,  121 6.  He  was  then  asked  to  dismiss  his  mercenary 
troops ;  to  leave  London  in  possession  of  the  barons  for  two  months, 
and  the  Tower  in  the  hands  of  the  primate ;  to  consent  that  a  vigilance 
committee  should  be  appointed  of  twenty-five  barons,  and  that  freemen 
should  be  allowed  to  swear  obedience  to  it  and  take  up  arms  at  its 
bidding.  The  barons'  object  in  this  was  not  a  permanent  constitution, 
but  immediate  safety.  The  outburst  of  frenzied  wrath,  the  old  Angevin 
fary,  told  how  great  was  the  humiliation  felt  by  the  king. 

Magna  Carta,  based  upon  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  first 
fruits  of  the  loss  of  Normandy, '  the  first  great  public  act  of  the  nation, 
]i^g  ^  after  it  has  realised  its  own  identity,'  a  treaty  between  the 

Carta  king  and  the  whole  people,  not  merely  one  class.®    Henry  I. 

had  insisted  that  the  sub-vassals  should  share  in  the  benefits  of 
his  charter;  it  was  now  the  barons  themselves  who  made  this  a 
prime  condition.  *  Ail  the  aforesaid  customs  and  liberties  that  We 
have  granted  to  be  held  in  our  kingdom,  so  far  as  pertains  to  Us,  with 
reference  to  our  vassals,  all  men  of  our  kingdom,  as  well  clerk  as 
lay,  shall  observe,  so  &r  as  pertains  to  them,  with  their  men.*  The 
language  of  the  Charter  shows  that  all  distinction  of  race  had  vanished, 
for  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  that  recalls  this  distinction.  (1)  The 
church  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  right  of  free  election,  a  declara- 
tion that  the  Church  of  England  is  free,  and  a  clause  enacting  that 
founders  of  religious  houses  should  have  the  right  of  custody  during 
vacancy.  (2)  The  tenants-in-chief  were  protected  from  abuses  of  the 
feudal  burdens,  and  from  the  oppression  exercised  in  securing  the 

^  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  p.  580 ;  DocumentSt  p.  288,  seq, 

Q 
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payment  of  debts  to  the  crown  and  to  the  Jews.^  (3)  No  scutages 
or  aid  besides  the  three  great  feudal  dues  (p.  61)  were  henceforth  to 
be  imposed  save  by  the  common  counsel  of  the  nation  in  an  assembly 
summoned  as  follows  for  the  express  purpose  forty  days  before  the  date 
of  meeting :  the  prelates  and  the  earls  and  greater  barons  by  royal 
writ  to  each  individually  (c/.  House  of  Lords) ;  the  tenants-in-chief  of 
lower  rank  (cf.  House  of  Commons)  by  general  writ  to  the  sheriff  of 
each  shire.  In  this  assembly  there  was  no  representative  element, 
(4)  Private  law -suits  are  to  be  determined  at  fixed  places ;  suitors  are 
no  longer  to  be  compelled  to  follow  the  king's  court  from  place  to 
place.  Two  judges  are  to  go  on  circuit  in  each  shire  four  times  a  year, 
assisted  by  four  knights  elected  by  the  county.  Penalties  in  the  case 
0f  freemen  are  not  to  be  ruinous,  and  are  to  be  fixed  by  a  jury  from 
the  neighbourhood;  barons  are  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  and  the 
clergy  are  to  be  fined  in  proportion  to  their  non-ecclesiastical  property. 
(6)  The  power  of  the  sherijff  is  still  further  limited  (p.  58) ;  the  abuses 
of  purveyance  ^°  are  remedied ;  greater  freedom  is  granted  to  enter 
or  leave  the  kingdom ;  the  oppression  of  the  forest  courts  is  re- 
moved. Then  comes  the  precious  enactment,  the  struggle  to  secure 
the  due  fulfilment  of  which  lasted  for  four  centuries  and  a  half.^' 
*  No  free  man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  disseized,  or  out- 
lawed, or  exiled,  or  any  wise  destroyed ;  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor 
send  upon  him,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny  or  delay,  right 
or  justice.' 

It  was  the  whole  baronage  which  extorted  the  charter,  especially  the 
northern  barons,  who  had  refused  to  follow  John  abroad,  and  the 
Split  in  the  official  nobiHty  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  11.  John  had  with 
baronage  him  only  his  foreign  personal  adherents.  But  the  granting 
of  the  charter,  like  the  submission  to  the  Pope,  to  a  great  extent  broke 
up  the  coalition.  The  barons  connected  by  blood  or  marriage  with  the 
king,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  came  back  to  him.  John,  faithless 
as  ever,  provisioned  his  castles  and  gathered  foreign  troops  in  large 
numbers. 

The  Pope  now  came  to  his  aid.    He  annulled  the  charter,  sus- 

^  The  Jews  lent  money  to  the  nobles,  *"  Wherever  the  king  or  the  court 
being  the  only  money-lenders,  for  the  went,  there  went  before  them  the  royal 
Church  regarded  usury  as  a  sin :  the  purveyors,  with  power  to  take  pro- 
crown  enforced  payment,  and  estab-  visions  or  demand  services  at  nominal 
tished  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  for  the  prices,  or  even  without  payment  at  all. 
^uiipose ;  and  it  tiien,  as  the  pjrice  of  its  ^i  I.e.,  until  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
protection,  made  what  calls  it  pleased  of  1679. 
upon  them. 
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pended  Langton,  excommunicated  the  rebel  leaders,  and  laid  London 
under  an  interdict.  John  then  took  the  offensive.  With  one  army 
The  Pope  *^®  ^^^  ^^  Salisbury  devastated  the  eastern  counties; 
annuls  the  with  the  other  he  himself  marched  north,  and,  after  driving 
charter  ^^^  Alexander   of  Scotland,  took   his  long-delayed  ven- 

Civa  war      E^^^^^  on  the  northern  barons.    The  whole  north  under- 
went a  hanging  as  fearful  as   that  of  Yorkshire  under 
William  I.,  John  aiding  the  work  with  his  own  hands. 

In  their  extremity  the  barons  offered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  son 
of  Philip  of  J'ranoe,  who  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  Blanche  of 
The  crown  ^^fitille  (p.  79).  His  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames  in  April,  and, 
offered  to  disregarding  Innocent's  excommunication,  he  himself  lauded, 
was  welcomed  in  London  in  May,  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  barons,  of  Alexander,  who  marched  right  through  the  country 
to  Dover,  and  of  Salisbury,  who  again  left  the  king.  But  difficulties 
soon  arose.  Louis  became  unpopular.  The  jealousy  against  foreigners 
was  enhanced  by  his  bestowal  of  honours  or  lands  on  his 
larityof  own  followers,  and  by  his  evident  want  of  capacity.  Sup- 
plies were  cut  off  by  the  sailors  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
between  whom  and  the  French  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  there 
was  constant  war.  Many  barons,  won  by  John's  lavish  promises, 
deserted  to  him,  and  he  soon  had  the  ascendant.  But  when  his 
triumph  seemed  secure  a  strange  disaster  overtook  him.  On  his 
march  he  had  to  cross  the  sands  of  the  Wash:  he  himself,  with 
the  army,  got  safely  across ;  but  on  looking  back  he  saw  his  enormous 
baggage-train  swallowed  up  by  the  advancing  tide.  Disappointment 
Death  of  acted  upon  a  frame  enfeebled  by  debauchery.  He  fell  ill 
John  -vtdth  fever  at  the  monastery  of  Swineshead,  was  borne 

thence  to  Newark,  and  there,  after  naming  his  son  Henry,  a  boy  of  ten, 
his  successor,  he  died  on  October  19,  1216,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 
He  was  buried  at  Worcester. 

The  death  of  John  was  Louis*s  notice  to  quit.    There  was  no  longer 
any  question  of  resisting  tyranny;   the  legitimacy  and  innocence  of 
Henry  were  in  his  favour.    The  royalists  were  now  the 
out  of  national  party,  and  most  of  the  great  nobles  came  over  to 

England  William  the  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke.  Henry  was 
crowned  on  October  28,  when  he  renewed  the  fealty  to  the  Pope,  and 
Pembroke  was  named  regent  and  guardian  of  the  king.  For  some  time 
Louis  and  the  barons  who  still  stood  by  him  fought  the  losing  game. 
But  he  suffered  a  great  defeat  in  a  desperate  street-flght  in  Lincoln, 
'The  Fair  of  Lincoln,'  May  19,  1217;  while  in  August  Hubert  de 
3tirgh  (the  last  of  the  great  justiciars)  completed  his  discomfiture  by  the 
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destruction  of  the  French  fleet  in  an  action  off  Sandwich,  wnere  skill  aiid 
coohaesa  compensated  for  inferior  nnmhers.  On  September  11  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Lambeth.  Its  terms  were  singularly  moderate,  but  it 
was  an  emphatic  assertion  of  *  England  for  the  English.' 
Lami^th,  Louis  and  his  French  followers  were  allowed  to  retire  in 
^^^^  peace.    But  Pembroke  insisted  that  all  towns,  castles,  and 

lands  held  by  foreigners  should  be  surrendered,  and  ^  that  the  English 
adherents  of  Louis  should  pay  homage  and  fealty  to  Henry.  It  is  said 
that  Louis  further  promised  to  restore  to  England,  at  his  accession 
to  the  French  throne,  all  the  Angevin  dominions  of  Henry  IT. 

Principal  Dates  to  Henry  11.^  Bichard  /.,  John 


A.D. 

Acquisition  of  An  jou  and  Touraine  1158 

Scutage 1160 

Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  1162 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon .     .     .  1164 

Murder  of  Becket 1170 

Great  revolt  against  Henry .    .    .  1173 

Justices-in-eyre 1176 

Assize  of  Arms 1181 

Beyolt  of  Biobard 1187 


A.D. 

Bichard  on  Crusade 1190 

Administration  of  William  Long- 
champs  to  1191 

Administration  of  Hubert  Walter  1198 
Loss  of  Normandy  ......  1204 

Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  .    .  1207 
John  does  homage  to  the  Pope    .  1218 

Magna  Carta 1215 

Treaty  of  Lambeth 1217 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOE  THE  CHARTEBS 
1217-1S77 


CHAPTER  I 

HENBT  HI.    1217-1272 

Section  h^England  for  the  English 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  Peter  des  Boches,  the  Poitevin  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Guala,  the  Pope's  legate,  kept  good  peace  until 
Pembroke's  death  in  1219,  when  the  justiciar  Hubert  de  Burgh 
became  the  principal  figure,  though  Peter  des  Boches  acted  as  the 
king's  tutor  and  gained  an  unfortunate  influence  over  his  weak  nature. 
Tint  issue  of  In  November  1 2 1 7  the  great  oharter  had  been  issued  in  its 
Charter**  final  form,  the  clauses  regarding  taxation  and  the  appoint- 
Nov.  iiiz  ment  of  the  committee  of  25  being  omitted  as  hampering 
the  government  too  much ;  while  the  equally  popular  charter  of  the 
forests  did  away  with  the  more  atrocious  penalties  hitherto  attached 
to  breaches  of  the  forest  laws,  and  annulled  much  of  the  vexatious 
legislation  connected  with  them. 

A  constant  struggle  now  went  on  between  the  English  policy  of 
Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  foreign  influences  represented  by  Peter  des 
Boches  (p.  32).  Hubert  was  determined  to  drive  the  foreigners  fi-om 
Hubert  de  the  royal  castles ;  and  in  this,  after  an  unfaltering  use  ot 
Enfffteh  force,  he  succeeded.  Peter  des  Boches  left  the  country,  and 
policy  for  a  time  the  influence  of  the  foreigners  was  at  an  end. 

A  successful  expedition  however  to  Gascony,  which  was  attacked  by 
Louis,  now  king  of  France,  led  to  an  influx  of  Gascon  nobles. 

In  January  1227  Henry  was  declared  of  age ;  and  misgovemment 
began.  He,  too,  seemed  bent  upon  nothing  but  getting  money. 
Exactions  of  Scutage  after  scutage  and  carucage  after  carucage  (p.  76) 
Henry  were  levied.    All  acts  passed  during  the  minority  were  de- 

clared invahd,  and  large  sums  demanded  for  their  confirmation.  An 
unsuccessful  war  in  Wales  in  1 2  2  3  caused  farther  exactions.  In  1 2  2  4 
a  fifteenth  of  all  movables  was  exacted  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
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charters.  In  July  1229  Henry  went  upon  an  expedition  to  Poitou. 
It  was  inefficiently  conducted  and  enormously  expensive ;  and  its 
only  result  was  a  scutage,  the  Scutage  of  Poitou^  which  the  laity 
paid  with  murmurs,  the  church  only  after  vehement  resistance. 

But  extortion  which  raised  &r  more  opposition  was  that  of  the  popes. 
,  The  Pope  Honorius,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
made  rapid  demands  upon  both  laity  and  clergy.  In  1226  the  great 
council  declared  that  the  laws  of  England  did  not  sanction  such  pay- 
ments. "When  Gregory  IX.,  on  the  deaths  of  Langton  in  1 2  2  8  and  of 
his  successor  in  1234,  insisted  upon  a  large  grant  before  giving  his 
decision  in  the  old  quarrel  which  arose  between  the  monks  and 
the  bishops  as  to  the  right  of  election,  the  barons  refused ; 
"  though  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  give  way.  In  each  case 
Henry  gave  his  support  to  the  Pope.  One  form  of  papal  influence  was 
particularly  obnoxious.  By  what  were  called  the  Papal  Provisions 
the  Pope  claimed  the  right  to  nominate  to  vacant  livings ;  and  the 
English  churches  were  being  rapidly  filled  by  Italian  priests,  who 
never  became  Englishmen  in  feeling,  and  many  of  whom,  while  draw- 
ing the  revenues,  never  lived  in  the  country.  Somewhat  later  it  was 
declared  that  the  foreign  clergy  drew  a  sum  out  of  the  country  fer 
exceeding  the  royal  revenue.  In  1231  a  secret  association,  calling 
The* Papal  itself  the  *  Commonalty  of  England,*  under  Sir  Robert 
Provisions'  Twenge,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  nomination 
to  a  family  living,  set  itself  to  cure  the  abuse.  The  Pope's  messengers 
were  murdered  and  his  bulls  trodden  under  foot ;  foreign  ecclesiastics 
were  taken  prisoners  and  held  to  ransom ;  their  harvests  were  swept 
off  and  publicly  sold  for  the  good  of  the  poor.  The  method  was  rough, 
but  successful.  Twenge 's  right  to  his  nomination  was  acknowledged, 
and  the  Pope  agreed  to  confine  the  Provisions  to  livings  in  the  gift  of 
the  church. 

It  was  easier  to  attack  Hubert  de  Burgh  than  the  king,  and  the 
odium  of  all  these  abuses,  and  of  the  failures  in  Wales  and  Poitou, 
fell  upon  him.  Eichard,  the  king's  brother,  headed  the  party  who 
were  jealous  of  his  power.  Peter  des  Roches  returned  and  gained 
Pall  f  ^®  former  evil  influence.    All  the  king's  troubles,  he  told 

Hubert  de  him,  arose  fi?Gm  the  fact  that  it  was  Hubert,  not  Henry^^ 
Burgh  ^YiQ  governed.  Much  expense  might  Jbe  saved  by  abolishing 

his  office  and  governing  by  secretaries.  Peter  gained  a  stiU  more 
favourable  hearing  when  he  induced  the  clergy  to  vote  the  king 
a  fourth  of  all  their  movables.  Henry  dismissed  his  great  minister 
in  123  2.  He  was  starved  out  of  the  sanctuary  to  which  he  had  fled, 
taken  in  fetters  to  London,  deprived  of  all  his  possessions  and  honours, 
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and  impri$<m6d  in  Devizes  Castle.  But  hifi  twelve  years*  struggle 
to  keep  England  for  the  English  had  not  been  without  effect.  *  Is  that 
the  true  and  great-hearted  Hubert/  said  the  smith  who  put  the  fetters 
on  him,  *  who  has  so  often  saved  England  from  foreigners,  and  re* 
stored  England  to  England  ? ' 

For  a  time  his  aim  was  lost  and  the  country  was  filled  with 
Peter's  foreign  Mends.  But  the  evil  brought  its  own  cure.  Bichard 
de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  most  powerful  of  the  barons,  left  the 
court  in  disgust  in  1233,  and,  with  the  help  of  Llewellyn  of  Wales, 
was  soon  in  open  revolt.  He  was  joined  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who, 
aware  that  Peter  was  plotting  his  murder,  had  escaped  from  Devizes. 
Henry  foimd  himself  deserted  by  the  English  baronage.  A  monk 
named  Robert  Bacon  preached  to  his  face  that  there  would  be  no 
peace  *  until  Peter  and  his  son  are  gone.'  When  the  king  and  Peter 
marched  against  Gloucester,  he  fell  upon  their  quarters  in  the  night 
and  carried  off  all  their  horses  and  baggage.  By  a  shameful  act  of 
And  of  Peter  treachery  Peter  at  last  secured  his  murder.  But  the  general 
des  Roches  rising  of  national  feeling  was  supported  by  the  reruon- 
strances  of  Edmund  Bich,  the  primate,  and  the  pressure  was  so  great 
that  Henry  did  not  care  to  resist  when  he  heard  that  a  castle  within 
two  miles  of  bim  had  been  sacked  and  bumtr  Peter  and  the  whole 
Poitevin  *gang'  were  dismissed.  In  1234  peace  was  restored,  and 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Richard's  brother,  now  earl  of  Gloucester  in  his 
place,  was  named  Governor  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  Un- 
The  Queen's  fortunately  in  1 2  3  6  Henry  married  a  foreign  wife,  Eleanor 
relations  of  Toulouse,  and  the  evil  began  again.  Her  relations  were 
numberless,  and  each  looked  for  a  fortune  in  England.  EngUsh 
officials  were  dismissed  in  their  favour.  Henry  chose  one  of  her 
uncles,  William  de  Valence,  president  of  his  council.  Another,  Boniface 
of  Savoy,  actually  became  primate  on  the  death  of  Edmund  Bich,  an 
appointment  which  had  much  the  same  effect  as  that  of  Robert  of 
Jumi^ges  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  barons  loudly  expressed 
their  disgust,  and  the  king's  brother  Richard  headed  them.  A  tour- 
nament between  English  and  foreign  knights  was  changed  into  a 
sanguinary  conflict.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  Henry  in  1238  was 
probably  due  to  the  same  cause. 

For  many  years  the  country  was  wretchedly  misgoverned.  ^  The 
popes  drained  it  imceasingly  of  money,  and  the  abuses  of  the  papal 
icsgovem-  provisions  went  on  with  the  connivance  of  the  weak,  and 
ment  priest-ridden  king.     The  influx  of  foreigners  continued : 

Poitevin  ladies  came' over  to  be  married  to  Enghsh  heirs;  Aymer  de 
Valence,  a  stepson  of  the  king,  was  made  bishop  of  Winchester  at 
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twenty-two  years  of  age.  To  satisfy  these  strangers  the  king  raised 
money  by  keeping  the  great  ofl&ces  vacant,  borrowing  from  his  brother 
Uichard,  and  many  forms  of  irregular  exaction.  TTisi  vexations  treatment 
of  London  in  particular  was  remembered  by  the  citizens  to  his  disad- 
vantage. He  was  as  incapable  for  war  as  for  government.  An  ex- 
pedition to  Poitou  in  1242,  undertaken  with  a  wild  idea  of  winning 
Foreign  ^^^  ^^®  empire  of  Henry  ll.,  ended  in  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
failures  Taillebourg,  followed  by  an  ignominious  truce.  Somewhat 
later  Henry  made  peace  with  France,  by  which  he  relinquished  all 
claims,  except  to  Gascony,  which  was  secured  to  him  with  Limoges, 
Cahors,  and  Ferigord.  Li  1 25  3  he  went  with  Bcarcely  better  result  to 
Gascony,  threatened  by  Alfonso  of  Castillo.  The  province  was  saved, 
not  by  arms,  but  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  Edward  to  Alfonso's 
daughter  Eleanor,  followed  by  a  fresh  influx  of  foreigners,  this  time 
of  Spaniards.  Between  pope,  foreigners,  and  king,  the  people  grew 
more  and  more  angry  and  discontented,  though  for  want  of  leaders — 
for  Bichard  had  married  the  queen's  sister  and  had  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  the  court — there  was  as  yet  no  general  revolt.  But  reform  was 
Schemes  of  ^  *^®  ^*  In  1244,  after  the  Poitou  fiasco,  a  joint  corn- 
reform  mittee  of  four  prelates,  four  earls,  and  four  barons  had  de- 
manded a  responsible  ministry  as  hitherto,  a  justiciar,  chancellor,  and 
treasurer ;  and  they  promised  that  if  the  king  would  do  this  and  carry 
out  the  measures  they  indicated,  money  should  be  given  to  be  expended 
under  their  supervision.  Another  scheme  proposed  that  the  charter 
should  be  carried  out  by  four  elected  councillors,  called  conservators — 
the  justiciar  and  chancellor,  and  two  others,  by  whom  four  of  the 
judges  were  to  be  elected.  During  Henry's  absence  in  Gascony, 
Bichard,  who  was  left  deputy,  called  a  great  council  at  Westminster  in 
April  1254,  to  which  were  summoned  four  knights,  elected  by  the 
county  court  or  shire  moot,  from  each  shire,  with  representatives  of 
the  clergy  of  each  diocese. 

Ll  1 2  5  4  a  new  form  of  papal  extortion  was  put  in  force.  The  Pope, 
anxious  to  have  a  friend  in  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  part  of  the  dominions 
of  his  enemy  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  had  just  died,  offered  the 
crown  to  Henry's  brother  Bichard,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  to  the  king's 
second  son  Edmund  of  Lancaster.  Henry  accepted  the  offer,  and 
borrowed  money  on  all  sides  to  support  the  enterprise.  But  he  could 
not  raise  enough,  and  the  Pope  undertook  the  war  himself, 
debts  tc  the  charging  the  expenses  against  Henry,  who  in  this  way 
^**P^  found  himself  in  1257  the  Pope's   debtor   for   186,000 

marks.  To  escape  from  the  bankruptcy  Henry  made  the  most  exorbitant 
demands,  even  to  one-third  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country.    The 
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discontent  which  this  aronsed  was  reinforced  by  his  display  of  in- 
capacity in  a  Welsh  campaign,  and  by  a  failure  of  the  harvests  in 
1 25 7  so  terrible  that  great  numbers  died  of  starvation.  It  was  clear 
that  all  that  was  needed  was  a  capable  leader,  and  at  the  parliament 
of  April  1268  such  a  leader  had  been  found. 

Bection  2. — Bimon  de  Montfort,  *  That  which  touches  all  shouli  be 
allowed  of  all '  ^ 
Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  second  son  of  the  constable  of  France. 
After  a  youth  of  perilous  warfare  he  was  driven  from  his  country,  and 
Simon  de  ^*"^®  *^  England  in  1 233.  Through  his  mother  he  had  a 
Montfort  claim  upon  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  and  this  Henry  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1239.  He  then  secretly  married  the  king's 
sister  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  William  the  Marshal,  son  of  Gilbert 
Gloucester.  In  1248  Henry  sent  him  to  govern  Gascony.  On  his 
return  in  1263  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  brothers-in-law; 
and  he  was  henceforth  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  By  his 
advice  Henry  was  told  plainly  that  for  a  while  the  government  must 
be  taken  out  of  his  hands.  On  June  11,  1268,  the  celebrated  *  Mad 
'  Mad  Pariia-  Parliament  *  met  at  Oxford.  The  great  tenants-in-chief  alone 
ment.'  The  ^ere  summoned,  but  the  lesser  tenants-in-chief  aocom- 

executive 

taken  from  panied  them,  and  all  came  armed*  The  moment  was 
the  king  fovourable,  as  Bichard  wisw  out  of  the  coimtry.  A  long  list 
of  breaches  of  Magna  Carta  was  presented,  and  a  committee  of  24 
was  then  chosen— 12  by  the  king  and  12  by  the  barons.  Each  12 
chose  2  from  the  other  12,  and  these  4  elected  a  body  of  15,  who 
were  charged  with  the  executive  government,  and  were  to  meet 
thrice  a  year  for  discussion  with  a  third  12  chosen  by  the  barons  to 
represent  the  people  generallye  This  was  no  democratic  scheme,  but 
an  aristocratic  oligarchy,  resting  upon  popular  support.  The  plan  of 
reform  which  was  drawn  up  was  known  as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford. 

One  of  its  demands  was  that  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the 
oforford  ?  surrender  of  all  the  royal  castles  into  native  hands.  Simon 
a  too  drastic  get  the  example  by  handing  over  Odiham  in  Hampshire 

and  Kemlworth.  Several  of  the  foreigners  resisted ;  their 
castles  were  besieged  and  captured,  and  all  obnoxious  strangers  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  country.  Another  most  important  provision  was 
that  the  sheriff  was  to  become  the  officer  of  the  people  instead  of  the 
king,  and  was  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  freeholders  of  the  shire. 

The  Provisions  of  Oxford  made  a  complete  transfer  of  power  from 
the  king  to  the  barons.    But,  just  because  it  was  so  complete,  it  could 
1  Prothero,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
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be  no  more  permanent  than  the  vigilance  committee  of  John's  days 
(p.  81).  A  king  of  England  without  power  was  an  unintelligible 
things  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  arrangement  lasted  from 
Split  in  the  l^^^  till  1263.  The  barons  soon  split  into  two  sections, 
baronage  those  who  wished  to  keep  power  to  themselves,  and  were 
satisfied  when  the  aKens  were  dismissed,  and  those  who  wished  to 
go  farther  and  help  the  lower  orders.  The  former  were  headed  by 
Gloucester,  the  latter  by  Simon.  Between  the  leaders  a  fierce  quarrel 
soon  broke  out ;  and  in  1261  Henry  took  advantage  of  it.  Like  John 
with  Magna  Carta,  he  procured  the  papal  absolution  from  the  *  Provi- 
sions,* and  changed  the  ministers  appointed  by  the  fifteen.  Gloucester 
openly  joined  the  king,  and  Simon  for  a  time  left  the  country.  Henry 
then  issued  an  appeal  to  the  whole  people  against  the  barons,  pawned 
the  crown  jewels  and  collected  troops ;  the  appointment  of  the  sheriflBa 
was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king's  brother  and  decided 
in  his  favour;  and  Henry  went  to  Paris  to  gain  the  support  of 
Louis  IX.    But  in  1 2  6  2  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  died,    Simon  returned, 

and,  joined  by  the  young  earl,  Eichard  of  Gloucester, 
MSort  re-  rallied  the  reforming  party.  Before  the  year  was  out  Henry 
forms  the      -^^g  forced  to  confirm  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.   The  defiant 

attitude  of  Prince  Edward  at  the  head  of  a  large  mercenary 
force  on  the  Welsh  border,  brought  on  an  appeal  to  arms.  Simon  sum- 
moned an  army,  secured  the  Severn  valley,  and  then  marched  south. 
London,  where  the  majority  of  the  citizens  were  estranged  from  the 
king  (p.  88),  and  Dover,  were  soon  in  his  hands ;  and  the  Pro- 
visions were  again  signed  by  both  parties.  It  was  agreed  however  to 
submit  the  whole  dispute  to  Louis  IX.  By  the  Miae  of  Amiens, 
Miseof  January  1264,  Louis  gave  a  decision  which  simply 
Amiens  annulled  every  reform  which  the  barons  had  accomplished. 
The  Pope,  as  ignorant  of  England  as  Louis,  confirmed  this  decision; 
and  many  of  the  barons  went  over  to  the  king.  But  Simon  at  once 
declared  that  he  and  his  four  sons  would  fight  the  matter  out. 

In  the  northern  midlands  Henry  and  Edward  were  successfiiL 
But  the  wealthy  parts  of  the  country,  the  counties  round  London, 
were  staunch  to  Simon.  The  king,  passing  by  London,  marched 
to  secure  them.  Simon  followed  with  an  army  of  barons  and 
Londoners,  and  at  Lewes — all  attempts  at  conciHation  being  rejected 
Batti  f  ^y  *^^  counsel  of  the  impetuous  prince — a  great  battle 
Lewes.  Mise  wasfought  May  14,  1264.  Edward  routed  and  pursued  the 
of  Lewes  Londoners  from  the  field,  returning  to  find  that  in  his 
absence  Simon  had  gained  a  great  victory.  By  the  Mise  of  Lewes  a  new 
body  of  arbitrators  vfas  appointed ;  the  king  was  bound  to  act  by  the 
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advice  of  his  Gonnfiellors,  to  keep  the  charter,  and  live  at  a  moderate 

expense.    Edward  and  his  cousin  Henry,  son  of  Edmtind  of  Lancaster, 

were  hostages,  and  Simon  was  made  protector. 

Having  arranged  for  the  provisional  government,  Simon  summoned 

the  &mous  Parliament  of  January  20, 1265,  at  which  the  principle 

_  , .        ,    of  representation  received  its  vital  extension.     The  towns, 
Parliament  ,  ,  .  ,    .      .>•        i     ..  «.  i     .  i  i        *.  ,i        t  . 

of  1265.        as  taking  no  part  m  the  election  of  knights  of  the  smrcj 

B«pr^tar  j^  hitherto  possessed  no  share  in  the  representation, 
cities  and  But  Simon  called  to  this  Parliament,  not  merely  two 
knights  :from  each  shire,  elected  by  the  county  court  or 
shire  moot,  hut  two  hwrgJiers  from  each  city  or  horough,  with  four 
from  the  Cinque  Ports,  since  '  that  which  touches  all  should  be  allowed 
of  all.'  When  this  Parliament  met  Simon's  work  was  done  ;  he  had 
established  the  great  principle  of  English  political  life.  His  provisional 
government,  by  which  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  conimittee  of 
nine,  formed  again  too  drastic  a  change  to  subsist.  He  and  Gloucester 
soon  quarrelled.  Grioucester  gathered  forces,  and  after  exacting  an 
oath  from  Prince  Edward,  who  had  escaped,  to  keep  the  land  free  oi 
strangers,  threw  himself  on  the  king's  side.  Simon — then  on  the 
Welsh  side  of  the  Severn — was  taken  by  surprise.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  prevented  from  crossing  the  river.  At  length  he  forced  a 
passage  and  marched  towards  London,  whence  his  son  Simon  marched 
to  join  him.  But  Edward  out-generaUed  them  both.  He  cut  young 
Simon's  force  to  pieces  at  Kenilworth  on  August  1,  1266,  and  then 
Battle  of  '^y  ^  rapid  movement  feU  upon  his  father  at  Evesham, 
Evesham  August  4.  *  Commend  your  souls  to  God,'  said  the  earl 
to  his  followers,  as  he  saw  Edward's  overpowering  numbers,  *  for  our 
bodies  are  Prince  Edward's.'  His  small  QJ^my,  formed  in  one  close 
array,  was  attacked  simultaneously  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  and 
literally  ridden  down.  The  great  earl,  *Sir  Simon  the  Righteous,* 
died  fighting,  with  his  eldest  son  Henry.  The  external  signs  of  his 
role  were  at  once  removed,  and  his  sheriffs  deposed ;  London  was  fined, 
depdved  of  its  charter,  and  otherwise  humbled ;  forfeiture  was  pro- 
nounced against  all  the  barons  who  had  fought  with  him.  But  the 
work  he  had  done  lasted.  He  could  not  do  more  because  he  was  not 
king.  Fortunately  he  was  succeeded  by  one  who,  besides  being  as 
great-hearted  and  as  clear-headed  as  himself,  stood  on  the  vantage 
ground  of  the  throne,  and  who  entered  at  once  into  his  labours,  without 
causing  the  jealousy  that  necessarily  followed  Simon.^  The  royalist 
victory  was  not  yet  complete.  Young  Simon  held  out  for  a  time; 
Kenilworth  Castle,  whither  the  forfeited  lords  had  fled,  stood  a  siege 
'  Gardiner,  IntrodiLction  to  English  History^  p.  75. 
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of  six  months  against  the  whole  of  Edward's  force,  and  the  Dictum 
deKenUworth,  October  27,  1266,  contained  the  terms  upon* which 
Dictum  de  ^^^7  **  length  surrendered.  A  third  stand  was  made  at 
^Tstotute  ^^^*  *^^  *  fourth  in  London  by  Gloucester,  who  had  again 
of  Marl.  taken  up  the  populaor  cause.  But  all  was  quiet  by  June 
borough  1267,  and  the  Statute  of  Marlborough,  November  1267, 
granted  everything  for  which  the  'Mad  Parliament*  had  asked,  except 
the  appointment  of  ministers  and  sheriffs.  In  other  words,  Magna 
Carta  was  recognised  as  the  law  of  the  land,  but  the  attempt  to  rob 
the  crown  of  executive  power  had  failed. 

The  coimtry  rapidly  emerged  from  disorder.    Henry  took  care  to 

create  no  new  discontent.    Genuine  prosperity  reigned.    So  settled 

was  the  state  of  things  that  Edward,  with  a  large  number 

of  barons,  felt  free  to  sail  to  the  Holy  Land.    There  he 

heard  of  his  father's  death,  November  16,  1272, 

Henry  was  not  a  man  of  vices.  He  was  pious»  amiable,  and  culti- 
vated ;  but  he  was  a  repetition  of  Edward  the  Confessor :  a  monk 
Character  of  ^^^her  than  a  king,  utterly  wanting  in  the  qualities  oi  a 
Henry  m.  great  ruler,  weak  and  easily  led,  a  slave  to  his  relatives  and 
to  the  Pope.  His  very  cultivation  led  him  to  prefer  the  more  polished 
foreigners ;  he  neither  understood  the  people  nor  what  constituted  good 
government. 

His  reign  had  seen  one  memorable  event  in  religious  and  social 
history,  ffitherto  there  had  been  in  England  two  orders  of  monks,  the 
The  coming  Benedictine  and  the  Cistercian  (p.  67)*  But  now,  about  the 
of  the  friars  time  of  Simon's  coming  to  England,  there  entered  an  entirely 
new  element  into  the  ecclesiastical  system,  and  one  which  had  an  effect 
of  incalculable  importance.  This  was  the  coming  of  the  Mendicant 
Friars.^  Of  these  there  were  two  orders,  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Dominicans.  The  Franciscans,  so  called  from  the  gentle  Italian 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  were  vowed  to  relieve  the  wretchedness  of  the 
poor.  The  Dominicans,  or  followers  of  St.  Dominic,  the  persecuting 
and  learned  Spaniard,  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  devoted  them- 
selves to  teaching.  They  did  not  live,  like  the  monks,  in  retirement, 
but  like  brothers  (fr^res  =  friars)  in  the  busiest  haunts  of  misery  or 
ignorance.  They  were  vowed  to  absolute  poverty,  and  to  self-abnegation 
of  every  sort.  No  disease,  however  loathsome,  could  repel  the  Fran- 
ciscan; while  the  Dominican  rapidly  became  the  great  intellectual 
influence  of  the  world.  They  were  opposed  by  the  secular  clergy  and 
by  the  monks,  but  they  were  encouraged  by  the  Pope,  for  they  were 

^  Jesaojaj  The  Coming  of  the  Friars;  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra^hy^t 
Gardiner,  Introductionj  p.  72 ;  Stephen,    *  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.* 
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submissive  to  Borne,  and  taught  the  faith  of  the  church  with  greater 
purity  than  either,  and  both  seculars  and  monks  were  speedily  left  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  for  the  friars.  The  degradation  into  which 
they  fell  will  be  seen  later  on ;  but  for  a  long  time  we  shall  have  to 
notice  only  the  vastness  of  their  influence.  One  of  their  pupils  was 
Simon  de  Montfort  himself! 


CHAPTER  n 

EDWABD  I 


Section  1. — The  Legislation  of  Henry  L  and  Henry  II,  continued 

Edwabd  showed  his  sense  of  security  by  the  leisureliness  of  his 
return.  He  passed  through  Italy,  where  he  met  the  Pope,  secured 
the  services  of  the  Florentine  lawyer,  Accursi,  and  formed  a  connection 
with  the  bankers  of  Florence  ;  took  part  in  a  local  war  in  Burgundy; 
resided  for  a  time  with  Philip  III.  in  Paris ;  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
Gascony;  arranged  a  good  understanding  with  Flanders;  and  only 
arrived  in  England  in  August  1274.  At  his  coronation  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  his  brother-in-law,  and  John  of  Britanny,  did  homage. 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.  continues  that  of  Henry  II.  in  its  two 
great  principles  :  the  denial  of  the  assumptions  of  Bome  and  the 
clergy,  and  the  diminution  of  feudal  privileges.  His 
^itteues'  earliest  act  was  to  order  a  revision  of  Domesday  Book, 
Rework  of  ^^j^  ^  view  of  ascertaining  what  right  the  great  nobles 
had  to  the  local  authorities  and  other  privileges  which  they 
claimed.  Its  object  did  not  appear  untD  1278,  when  the  Statute  of 
Gloucester  ordered  a  writ  of  *  quo  warranto  *  (*  by  what  warrant  ?  ')  to 
be  issued  to  each ;  and  is  best  seen  in  the  reply  of  the  Earl  of 
Warenne.  Throwing  his  sword  on  the  table,  *See,  my  lords,'  he 
said,  *  here  is  my  warrant.  My  ancestors  came  with  William  the 
Bastard,  and  conquered  their  lands  with  the  sword  ;  with  the  sword 
will  I  defend  them  against  any  one  who  wishes  to  usurp  them.  For 
the  king  did  not  subdue  the  land  by  himself,  but  our  forefieithers  were 
with  ViiTTi  as  partners  and  helpers.* 

But  Edward's  reign  was  more  than  a  series  of  negations.  It  was  a 
great  time  of  positive  reform,  in  which  he  himself  took  the  lead.  His 
habit  was  to  summon  barons,  prelates,  knights,  or  burghers  sepa- 
rately :  thus  he  found  but  clearly  what  was  wanted  in  each  direction, 
and  gave  effect  to  it  by  legislation.  It  was  not,  apparently,  until  1296 
that  the  di^rent  constituents  met  in  one  body. 
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This  legislative  activity  began  with  his  fbrst  Parliament,  April  1275^ 
at  which  were  present  prelates,  barons,  and  'the  community  of  the 
Important  land.'  By  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  First  the  amount 
legislation:  of  the  aid  for  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter  or  the 
Westminster  knighthood  of  his  son  was  fixed ;  elections  were  to  be  free 
the  First »  ^£  ^j^^^^  pressure;  the  demands  of  the  great  charter,  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  Statute  of  Marlborough,  were  all  revised 
and  developed.  For  this  the  king  received  a  permanent  grant  of  the 
customs  on  the  staple  products  of  England — wool,  skins,  and  leather. 
In  1 2  7  8  he  compelled  all  freeholders  of  an  estate  worth  201,  a  year 
who  were  not  knights,  though  owing  knight  services,  to  receive 
Compnisory  knighthood :  a  *  levelling  up  '  which  tended  to  diminish  the 
knighthood  power  of  the  great  lords — like  the  Salisbury  decree  of  1 08 6 
— ^by  bringing  all  such  freeholders  into  direct  personal  relation  with 
the  crown,  while  it  also  enriched  the  king  with  the  fees  paid  for  the 
honour ;  and  this  was  followed  by  many  similar  writs  in  later  years. 

By  the  famous  statute  De  Beligiosis,  1279,^  the  holding  of  land  in 
*  mortmain  '  (the  '  dead-hand '),  a  long-standing  abuse,  was  forbidden. 
4  J) .  When  any  one  endowed  the  church  with  lands,  he  gave  it 

jieiigiosis  *  to  a  body  which  did  not  fulfil  the  ordinary  obligations  of 
land  tenure.  In  many  cases  feigned  endowments  were  made  on  the 
understanding  that  the  donor  should  receive  the  lands  back  as  fiefs  of 
the  church,  and  be  thus  free  of  the  feudal  burdens.  The  effect  of  mort- 
main is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  clergy  possessed  nearly  one'half  of  Obil  the 
soil  of  England.  The  new  law  declared  all  lands  which  were  alienated 
in  mortmain  fi)rfeit  in  fatore  to  the  lord  of  the  alienator ;  if  this  were 
a  tenant-in-chief  they  would  fall  to  the  king.  Led  by  the  primate  the 
elergy  resisted,  but  gave  way  before  Edward's  threat  of  total  confisca- 
tion. In  1 2  8 1  the  prelates  attempted  to  exclude  the  royal  courts  firom 
dealing  with  questions  on  patronage  and  the  goods  of  the  clergy,  but 
failed ;  and  in  1 2  8  5  the  writ  of  *  circumspecte  agatis '  (*  mind  what  yon 
Limitation  ^®  about ')  finally  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church 
of  church  courts  to  spiritual  matters  only,  such  as  offences  for  which 
courts  penance  was  due,  tithes,  churches  and  churchyards,  injuries 

to  clerks,  and  the  like.  Edward  moreover  utterly  refused  to  pay  Peter's 
pence  (p.  42)  to  the  Pope,  or  the  1,000  marks  tribute  promised  by  John ; 
and  the  '  papal  provisions '  remained  a  dead  letter. 

In  1285  the  Second  StattUe  of  Westminster,  in  its  first  article 
Law  of  *  ^®  donis  conditionalibus '  (*  concerning  property  given  ccta.- 
cntaii  ditionally  *)»  instituted  the  law  of  entadl ;  that  is,  that  when 

an  estate  is  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  the  holder  may  not  part 

1  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  p.  106,  &c.,  and  Documents. 
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with-  it.  The  Statute  of  Wincliester  gave  new  hfe  to  the  *  fyrd  '  and 
the  Assize  of  Arms,  and  to  those  laws  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  which 
had  encouraged  the  people  to  be  their  own  police.  All  h^hways  be- 
statute  of  tween  market  towns  were  to  be  cleared  of  cover  which  might 
Winchester  hide  brigands  for  200  feet  on  either  side.  Finally,  in  1 2  9  0,  to 
make  the  land  system  still  more  a  strength  to  the  royal  power,  to  keep 
np  the  amount  of  the  feudal  dues,  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  in 
direct  relation  to  the  crown,  and  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  society, 
•Quia  emp-  ^^^  passed  the  Statute  of  Westminster  tlis  Third,  the 
tores'  great  act   *  Quia   emptores  '    (*  because   purchasers  ')>   by 

which  in  all  transfers  of  land  the  purchaser,  instead  of  owing  the 
feudal  dues  to  the  seller  (sub-iafeudation),  owed  them  to  the  seller's 
lord.' 

Section  2. — Wales  and  the  Scottish  Succession 

Edward  was  bent  upon  putting  an  end  to  the  incessant  difficulty 
from  the  Welsh.  Their  constant  inroads,  their  interference  in  all 
English  difficulties,  and  the  wide  powers  which  it  was  necessary  to  give 
to  the  lords  of  the  marches,  were  a  serious  menace  to  pubhc  peace  and 
Ell  ward  in  ^^®  authority  of  the  crown.  The  reigning  prince  Llewellyn 
Wales  had  absented  himself  from  the  coronation,  and  was  ravaging 

the  borders.  But  in  1377  Edward  forced  his  way  to  the  wilds  oi 
Snowdon,  while  the  fleet  captured  Anglesey.  By  the  winter  Llewellyn 
submitted,  but  in  1282,  with  his  brother  David,  he  again  revolted,  cap- 
tured Flint  and  Rhuddlan  castles,  and  wasted  all  the  land  up  to  Chester. 
Edward  came  back  in  wrath.  For  the  work  among  the  hills  he  relied 
upon  his  mercenaries,  mountaineers  from  the  Basque  pro\dnces  and 
jj^jjjjj  ^j  Aragon.  Llewellyn  was  slain  in  fight  and  David  captured 
Liewdiyn  in  June  1283.  David  was  brought  to  London,  tried  as  a 
aud  David  ^aj^Qj.  hy  his  peers,  and  executed.  Wales  was  then  divided 
into  counties.  The  old  customs  were  retained,  but  with  the  English 
•  Prince  of  criminal  procedure.  On  April  25, 1 2  8  4,  Edward's  wife  gave 
Wales'  birth  to  a  son  in  Carnarvon  Castle,  whom  he  presented  to 

the  Welsh  chieftains  as  *  Prince  of  Wales,'  the  title  ever  since  borne 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  king. 

AflGBurs  called  Edward  to  France  in  1286,  and  he  was  away  for 
three  years.  The  danger  of  such  absence  was  at  once  shown.  The 
barons  reftised  to  pay  grants  till  he  should  return ;  they  collected  large 

»  Thus,  if  the  king  granted  a  fief  to  C,  C  would  be  the  vassal,  not  of  B,  but 

A  and  A  sold  part  of  his  fief  to  B,  B  of  A.    This  tended  to  the  interests  of 

would    henceforth    be   the    immediate  the  great  lords,  but  still  more  to  that  of 

vassal,  not  of  A,  but  of  the  king.    So,  if  the  king,  and  prevented  the  incessant 

B  held  his  fief  from  A,  and  sold  part  to  subdivision  of  society. 
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bodies  of  men ;  the  great  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford  waged  open 
war  upon  one  another;  the  Welsh  broke  out  once  more ;  the  sheriffs 
exercised  their  powers  oppressively.  Edward  hurried  home,  heard 
complaints,  removed  the  offending  sheriffs,  and  bound  the  Eaarl  of 
Gloucester  to  the  crown  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Joanna  in 
marriage.    By  the  end  of  1 2  9  0  all  was  quiet  again. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  now  gave  him  a  welcome  oppor* 
tunity  for  an  attempt  to  bring  that  country  also  under  his  rule. 
The  Scotch  Alexander  III.  died  suddenly  in  1 2  8  6,  leaving  no  male  heir, 
succession  But  his  daughter  Margaret  had  married  Eric,  son  of  the 
King  of  Norway,  and  to  the  children  of  this  marriage  he  had  bequeathed 
the  kingdom.  She  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  also  called 
Margaret,  the  *  Maid  of  Norway,*  who  was  recognised  as  lawful  queen. 
The « Maid  of  Edward  hoped  to  marry  her  to  his  son,  and  so  unite  the 
Norway'  kingdoms.  The  hapless  child  set  off  on  her  journey,  Sep- 
tember 1289,  but  died  under  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  Thus  the 
direct  line  of  "WiUiam  the  Lion  was  extinct.  At  once  there  arose  no 
fewer  than  13  claimants.  Of  these  but  two  had  serious  pretensions. 
David,  brother  of  William,  had  three  daughters — Margaret,  Isabella,  and 

^  Ada.    Margaret  had  left  a  grandson,  John  Baliol ;  Isabella 

Bruce,  BaUoi,  had  a  son,  Bobert  Bruce,  earl  of  Annandale ;  Ada  had  left 
^^^*^°*^*  a  grandson,  John  Hastings.  The  right  evidently  rested 
between  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Edward,  to  whom  the  Scottish  regency  had 
given  a  final  voice  in  any  dispute,  at  once  went  north.  At  Grantham 
his  wife  Eleanor,  who  never  left  him,  sickened  and  died.  For  three  days 
he  was  crushed  with  sorrow.  Then  he  accompanied  the  body  to  London, 
erecting  a  cross  at  each  halting-place.  At  Easter  1291  he  held  a  con- 
Edward  ference  of  the  two  kingdoms  at  Norham,  and  asserted  his 
claims  the  right  to  the  guardianship  of  Scotland,  in  virtue  of  the  fire- 
ship  of  Soot-  quent  acts  of  homage  paid  by  Scottish  to  English  monarchs. 
^^^  He  had    taken    care    to    ransack    every    depository    of 

records  for  proofs  of  these  acts,  from,  the  time  of  Edward,  son  of 
Alfred,  to  that  paid  to  himself  by  Alexander.'  The  claim  was  admitted, 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  By  national  custom 
Bruce,  as  son,  though  of  the  second  daughter,  had  the  better  claim ; 
by  English  feudal  custom,  Baliol,  as  descended  from  the  eldest 
daughter,  though  a  grandson.  The  assembly  was  unanimous  for  the 
feudal  claim,^  and  Edward  confirmed  the  decision,  reserving  his  own 

s  Freeman,     '  Belations     between  of  Norman  origin,  and  many  of  them 

the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland ' :  who  had  lands  on  botli  sides  of  the 

Essays  J  Ist  series ;  and  *  England,'  in  border   were    anxious   not    to    oSend 

JEncycl.  Brit.  Edward. 


*  The  Scottish  nobility  was  chiefly 
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right  as  overlord.  Baliol  swore  fealty,  was  icrowned  at  Scone,  and 
did  homage  for  Scotland.  '  But  all  the  elements  of  disturbance  were 
BaUoi'a  ^®^  ^  *^®  ambition  of  Bruce,  and  in  the  insult  given  to 
claim  national  feeling  by  Edward's  unwise  demand  that  appeals 

conflimed  ^Q^d^  \,q  heard  by  the  English  courts  at  Westminster. 
Baliol  himself,  a  weak  man,  was  summoned  by  Edward  for  injusticet 
and  heavily  fined* 
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AuaANDXBin.111.  Margaret  datu  Devor£iiil=John  Baliol         Bobert  Brace  of  Annandale 

of  Henry  HL 


Margaret  =  Erie  of  Norway  Margaret  John  Baliol  Bobert  Bmee 

Haboabxt,  John  Comyn  Bobxbt  Bbcce, 

Maid  of  Norway -(d.  1290)  (p.  102)  king  of  Scotland  (p.  102) 

Section  3. — War  with  France*  Deposition  of  Baliol,  Bejection 
of  Papal  Claims.  Confirmation  of  the  Charter 
Meanwhile  England  and  France  had  been  drifting  into  war. 
Edward  never  had  any  idea  of  reconquering  the  empire  of  Henry  II„ 
and  in  1285  had  relinquished  all  claim  to  Normandy  for  10,000Z. 
But,  though  there  was  formal  peace,  the  rivalry  between  the  sailors 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  opposite  coasts  led  to  continual  warfare 
at  sea.  At  length  a  challenge  passed  to  fight  put  the  quarrel.  An 
Great  naYBl  ®^P*y  ^^P  i^aoored  off  St.  Mahe  on  the  coast  of  Britanny 
defeat  of  the  marked  the  place  ;  and  on  May  15, 1 293,  a  fleet  of  English, 
^"°^^  Dutch,  Irish,  and  Gascon  ships  met  those  of  France,  Genoa, 
and  Flanders.  A  long  day's  struggle  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of 
the  French  fleet.  Philip  wrathfiilly  demanded  full  restitution  for  his 
loss,  Edward  tried  to  settle  the  matter  peacefully.  He  offered  to 
marry  Philip's  sister,  and  ceded  Guienne  as  her  dowry. 
obtaiM-  PhiHp  obtained  possession  and  then  rejected  the  offer. 
Gmenne  Edward  hereupon  withdrew  his  allegiance  for  Aquitaine, 
and  forbade  all  trade  with  France ;  took  into  his  pay  a  great  league 
of  European  states,  and  especially  secured  the  friendship  of  Flanders. 
He  had  hitherto  met  with  httle  opposition  in  his  demands  for  money; 
he  had  i44ee4  jpaJlen  back  upon  arbitrary  taxatipii  without  much  regard 
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for  Magna  Carta ;  he  had  increased  the  tax  upon  wool  by  his  own 
decree.  In  dealing  with  the  clergy,  especially^  his  understanding  with 
the  Pope  (p.  93)  had  borne  good  fruit.  But  now,  when  he  demanded 
half  their  revenue,  they  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  *  De  Beligiosis  * 
aot.  The  request  was  refused,  and  the  money  exacted  on  pain  of 
outlawry.  The  merchant's  stock  of  wool  was  seized.  John  Ballol 
gave  the  whole  revenue  of  his  English  estates  for  three  years.  A  vast 
Gujenne  armament  sailed,  and  by  1295  Guienne  was  recovered, 
recovered  Edward  himseK  was  meanwhile  occupied  in  suppressing 
a  fresh  and  formidable  outbreak  of  the  Welsh.  In  the  expedition  he 
was  in  extreme  danger ;  his  baggage  was  surprised ;  his  army  cut  in  two. 
But,  bearing  all  hardships  exactly  as  his  men,  he  extricated  himself 
from  the  peril  with  great  skill,  and  completely  suppressed  the  revolt. 

Troubles  came  thickly  in  1 2  9  5.  Philip  again  captured  Bordeaux. 
The  expedition  which  sailed  under  the  king's  brother  Edmund  of 
FaUureat  Lancaster  fetiled  completely,  and  Edmund  died  there.  A 
riSn?o?'  national  rising  in  Scotland,  a  rising  of  the  people  more  than 
Bcotiand  of  the  feudal  nobles  (p.  96,  note),  to  wliich  Baliol  was  forced 
to  give  his  adhesion,  drove  the  English  out  of  the  country,  and  an 
alliance  was  made  between  Baliol  and  PhiHp,  the  beginning  of  a 
permanent  connection  between  France  and  Scotland.  Edward  con- 
centrated his  attention  upon  the  home  difficulty.  Marching  with 
85,000  men,  he  took  Berwick  by  assault,  with  fearM  loss;  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Scotch  were  beaten  back  from  the  walls  of 
Carhsle.  Upon  hearing  of  Baliol's  breach  of  faith,  '  The  treacherous 
fool  1  *  exclaimed  Edward,  '  if  he  wiU  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go 
to  him.*  At  Dunbar  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Scots, 
Subjugation  -^P^il  27,  1296.  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Perth  sur- 
of  Scotland  rendered.  BaUol  gave  up  his  crown,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Tower;  three  years  later  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  his  estates  in 
Normandy,  where  he  died  in  1305.  Edward  then  made  a  progress 
through  the  north.  Betuming  by  Scone,  he  carried  away  the  regalia 
and  the  coronation  stone,  an  object  of  Scottish  reverence  which  is  now 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  No  confiscation  of  estates  was  made.  John 
Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  was  left  governor,  and  Hugh  Cressinghain 
treasurer. 

The  dangers  of  1295  had  brought  about  the  summoning  of  ihe 
celebrated  parliament  of  November,  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
The  'Model  Daodel  for  future  parliaments.  The  clergy  were  represented 
Parliament'  \^j  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  archdeacons,  one 
representative  for  the  clergy  of  each  cathedral,  and  two  for  those 
of  each  diocese.    There  were,  besides  the  tenants-in- chief,  two  knighte 
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from  each  shire  and  two  citizens  for  each  city  or  borough.  It  was 
called  because,  almost  in  Earl  Simon's  words,  *  it  is  very  evident  that 
common  dangers  must  be  met  by  measures  concerted  in  common.* 
At  the  parliament  of  1296  began  the  final  conflict  with  the  Pope. 
Boniface  Boni&bce  YIII.,  the  most  arrogant  of  popes,  had  issued  ^e 
•a^c£^  femous  bull,  * Clericis  Laicos,*  which  forbade  the  clergy  to 
Laioos*  pay,  or  rulcrs  to  demand,  taxation  upon  church  property. 
But  the  time  for  such  assumptions  was  over.  Edward  coerced  the  clergy 
by  a  threat  of  outlawry.  If  they  would  not  bear  the  burden  they 
should  not  have  protection.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  recalcitrants. 
They  were  stripped  of  everything,  even  their  horses  were  taken  firom 
them  on  the  highway.  The  primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincohi  alone 
were  resolute,  and  Edward  forfeited  all  the  goods  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury. 

He  was  now  able  to  turn  to  the  Continent.  He  determined 
to  attack  France  himself  from  Flanders,  while  another  expedition 
under  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  went  to  Gascony.  But  he 
Opposition  "^^s  ^®*  ^y  unexpected  opposition  from  the  great  barons, 
of  nobles.  They  were  not  bound,  they  said,  by  their  feudal  duty  to 
merebants,  serve  in  Flanders.  They  refused  to  go  even  to  Gascony, 
afblSratfy  whither  they  were  so  bound  to  follow  the  king,  imless  he  went 
taxation  too.  *  By  God !  earl,'  exclaimed  Edward  to  Bigod  the  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  *  you  shall  either  go  or  hang.*  *  By  God !  king,*  was  the 
reply,  *  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang.*  It  was  really  against  arbitrary 
taxation  that  they  were  striking ;  and  they  were  joined  by  the 
merchants,  whose  wool  had  been  seized,  and  by  the  clergy.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  united  nation  which  now  spoke.  Edward  however  made 
terms  with  the  clergy  and  sailed  for  Flanders,  leaving  Prince  Edward 
as  regent.  That  very  day  the  two  earls  marched  to.  London  and 
forbade  the  collection  of  the  imposts.  A  little  later  they  demanded 
that  before  any  grant  was  given  the  charters  should  be  confirmed  and 
completed.  The  prince  gave  way,  and  Edward,  who  was  at  Ghent, 
Th  Co  approved  his  action.    The  Confirmatio  Cartarunij  1298, 

firmation  of  really  amounted  to  the  insertion  of  the  articles  regarding 
the  Charters  taxation  'vvhich  had  been  omitted  from  Magna  Carta  as 
issued  by  Henry  III.  (p.  85).  No  tax,  it  was  declared,  was  henceforth 
to  be  made,  except  by  common  consent^  Edward  felt  bitterly  the 
distrust  shown  of  him.  Heavy  as  his  exactions  had  been,  he  had 
spent  the  money  unselfishly  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

*  Gardiner,    Introduction,    p.    79.    provided  by  Magna  Carta,  but  oi  the 
'  Common  consent  *  would  now  mean,    whole  nation  in  parliament, 
not  that  of  the  tenants-in-chief  only,  as 
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Section  4. — William  Wallace  and  Bohert  Bruce 

The  Scotch  had  meanwhile  found  a  new  champion  in  William 
.Wallace,  a  country  gentleman  feoned  for  strength  and  courage.  The 
William  people  who  had  not  yet  lost  heart  came  round  him ;  and  so 
^^Oeot  daring  and  well  timed  were  his  attacks  that  the  iRnglipb 
Stirling  vrere  forced  to  keep  within  the  walls  of  their  castles. 
Oradually  the  feudal  nobles  joined  him,^  and  his  irregular  bands 
tiwelled  to  a  large  army.  Warenne  and  Cressingham  with  60,000  men 
approached  Stirling,  and  Wallace  gave  them  battle,  September  11, 
1297.  The  EngUsh  advanced  over  the  long  narrow  bridge.  When 
only  part  had  crossed  he  launched  his  whole  force  against  them,  slew 
5,000  men,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  river ;  those  on  the  other  side 
turned  and  fled.  Cressingham,  who  had  earned  special  hatred,  was 
killed,  and  his  body  flayed.  One  by  one  the  castles  surrendered ; 
and  Wallace  was  not  only  master  of  Scotland,  but  able  to  make  a 
devastating  raid  through  Northumberland. 

Edward  came  back  in  haste  &om  Flanders  in  1298,  and  joined 
his  army  of  vengeance  at  Berwick.  Peace  had  been  made  through 
Peace  with  *^®  private  mediation  of  the  Pope.  Boniface  proposed 
France  two  marriages,  those  of  Edward  and  his  son  to  Philip^s 
sister  and  daughter ;  he  himself  holding  Guienne  until  all  was 
settled.  The  marriage  of  Edward  took  place  in  1299  ;  but  Guienne 
was  not  restored  until  1303.  On  July  22,  1298,  Wallace  was  forced 
to  battle  at  Falkirk.  His  spearmen  were  in  foiu:  dense  masses,  with 
his  archers  between  them,  and  his  horse  on  the  flanks.  A  morass 
protected  his  front.  The  flrst  line  of  English  rounded  the  morass 
and  attacked  in  flank,  while  the  second  hne  picked  its  way  across 
and  fell  upon  the  front.  Wallace's  horse  and  archers  fled;  but 
the  spearmen  stood  impervious  to  Edward's  cavalry,  until 
Wallace  at  the  English  bowmen''  made  breaches  in  their  ranks; 
Falkirk  Hjcien  the  knights  dashed  in,  and  a  massacre  ensued.  With 
the  loss  of  three  knights  and  a  few  archers,  the  English  slew  more 
than  15,000.    Wallace  escaped  to  France.    Edward  then  fortified  the 

^  The  interference   of  Edward  in  cenaries  had  used  it  effectively  against 

Scotch  afEairs,  especiaJly  the  summonses  the  barons.    Edward  I.  took  the  long> 

to  Westminster,  was  making  the  feudal  bow  into  favour.  The  archer  could  ^oot 

nobles  constantly  more  Scotch  and  less  three  cloth-yard  shafts  against  the  cross* 

EneHsh  (p.  96,  note).  bowman's  one.    He  drew  his  bowstring 

^  In  this  battle  the  English  archers  to  the  eajr,  not  to  the  body,  like  the 

first  came  into  prominence.    They  were  Scots,  and  could  kill,  it  was  said,  at 

armed  with  the  terrible  long-bow,  which  500  yards.    An  Engli^  archer  boasted 

is  mentioned  in  the  Assize  of  Arms  of  with  truth  that  he  carried  twelve  Soots* 

1252;  ti^e  Scots  kad  only  the  short-bow.  lives  at  his  girdle. — Oman,  Art  of  War 

Up  to  1281  the  cross-bow,  or  arbalest,  in  the  Middle  Aget,  p.  98,  &Q» 
was  the  great  weapon,  and  John's  mer« 
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Lowlands  up  to  Stirling  once  more,  bnt  was  obliged  to  return  fiiom 
want  of  pravisions  for  his  army. 

He  was  now  called  upon  to  give  the  confirmation  of  the  charters 
by  word  of  mouth,  upon  the  promise  of  which  alone  Norfolk  and 
Hereford  had  joined  in  this  last  campaign.  He  gave  it  *  with  re-' 
serration  of  our  coronation  oath  and  the  rights  of  the  crown.'  These 
.._..,         woi;ds  raised  a  storm  such  as  Becket  had  raised  with  his 

♦Articles  ■    ^  ,  ,.t^-,  ,  111  ,x» 

npon  the  *  savmg  our  order.  Edward  saw  clearly  where  he  must  giye 
chartera"  Way,  and  in  March  1300,  by  the  *ArticuU  super  Cartas' 
(*  the  articles  upon  the  charters '),  he  re-confirmed  them  in  parliament, 
with  important  additions  and  without  reserve.^  *  From  this  moment 
it  was  plain  that  the  government  of  England  would  rest,  not  on  the 
king  alone,  but  on  the  king  in  co-operation  with  parliament.'  King 
and  baronage  moreover  were  now  united  in  a  memorable  way.  More 
than  once  Boniface  VIII.  had  interfered  in  Scotch  questions  on  the 
ground  that  Scotland  was  an  independent  see  of  Bome.  He  now. 
demanded  perfect  fireedom  for  her  on  all  church  subjects ;  as  to  other 
matters  Edward  must  send  deputies  to  Bome  to  obtain  the  papal" 
decision.  The  king  prepared  the  whole  case  with  the  utmost. care,! 
and  in  January  1801  laid  it  before  parliament  at  Lincoln.  The 
TJie  barons  baronage  enthusiastically  supported  him.  A  letter,  signed! 
reject  the      |jy  194  ^f  them,  was    Sent    to  the  Pope.    No   king   of  • 

claims  of  the     *'__,  ,  ■,■,•,  iii  ?• 

Pope  England,  it  was  there  stated,  had  ever  pleaded,  or  been, 

bound  to  plead,  before  any  judge  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  respecting 
his  rights  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  other  temporal  rights : 
*  neither  do  we,  nor  wiU  we,  permit  our  aforesaid  lord  the  king  to  do, 
or  attempt  to  do,  even  if  he  wished  it,  any  of  the  things  aforesaid.'. 
Edward  had  from  this  time  no  more  trouble  with  the  barons.  Norfolk 
was  submissive  ;  Hereford  died,  and  his  son  was  married  to  the  king's; 
daughter  Elizabeth. 

Once  more  the  Scotch  difficulty  broke  out.  Wallace  had  re-; 
appeared,  had  captured  Stirling  and  had  cut  an  EngHsh  force,  to. 
Execution  of  Pi^c^s  at  Boslyn.  In  1303  Edward,  passing  Stirling,^ 
Wallace  marched  unopposed  to  Perth,  and  wintered  in  Dunfermline.' 
In  1 304  Comyn  and  many  others  came  in  to  him.  Stirling  fell,  and> 
on  August  4  Wallace  was  betrayed.  He  was  tried  at  Westminster; 
Hall  and  condemned  as  a  traitor,  in  spite  of  a  noble  defence.  His 
head  was  placed  on  London  Bridge,  his  quarters  were  sent  to  New- ; 
castle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.  It  must  be  remembered  that,^ 
while  to  the  Scots  he  was  a  national  hero  and  patriot,  to  Edward  he. 
was  a  traitor  and  a  bandit.  I 

8  Gardiner,  Introduction,  p.  81.  ' 
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Bdward's  end  seemed  attained,  but  again  he  was  disappointed 
At  BalioPs  death  two  men  claimed  the  succession — ^Bobert  Bruce, 
itobeit  grandson  of  Bruce  of  Annandale,  and  John  Comyn,  Baliol's 
Brace  nephew  (p.  97).    Bnice  was  thirty  years  of  age;  he  had 

resided  at  Edward's  court,  had  joined  Wallace,  had  again  submitted  to 
Edward,  and  had  fought  against  his  own  countrymen.  He  now  came  in 
haste  from  London,  and  had  an  interview  with  Comyn.  It  ended  in 
a  quarrel,  and  Bruce  stabbed  his  rival  in  Dumfries  church  before  the 
high  sdtar.  <  I  doubt,'  he  said  to  his  friends,  Eirkpatrick  and  Lindesey, 
as  he  rushed  from  the  church,  'that  I  have  slain  the  Bed  Comyn.* 
*  You  doubt,'  was  the  reply ;  *  then  I  will  make  sicker  (surer),'  and 
Comyn  was  despatched  as  he  lay.  Then  they  seized  the  castle. 
The  country  rose  to  their  new  leader;  the  English  were 
^"  driven  over  the  border,  and  Bruce,  to  win  the  clergy  and 

nobles,  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  March  25,  1806,  by  the  Bishops  of 
Glasgow  and  St.  Albans. 

Edward  was  deeply  moved.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had 
been  acknowledged  overlord  of  Scotland.  He  swore  to  avenge  Comyn's 
death.  Should  he  die  before  he  could  reach  Scotland,  his  body  was  to 
be  carried  before  the  avenging  host ;  should  he  survive  the  expedition, 
he  would  never  again  draw  his  sword  against  a  Christian  foe.  The 
prince,  on  being  knighted,  vowed  that  he  would  not  rest  two  consecu- 
tive nights  in  the  same  place  until  the  Scots  were  subdued.  Ere  they 
Defeated  at  ^^  ^^*»  Pembroke  had  already  surprised  and  defeated 
Methven  Bruce  at  Methven,  June  26,  1306.  Bruce  himself 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  reached  Ireland  with  difficulty,  and  lay 
close  during  the  winter.  The  prisoners  this  time  were  mercilessly 
dealt  with.  Among  them  was  Bruce' s  youngest  brother,  Nigel,  and 
Isabella,  countess  of  Buchan,  who  had  placed  the  crown  on  the 
fugitive's  head.  Nigel  was  executed;  Isabella  was  placed  in^de  a 
large  cage  in  a  room  in  Berwick  Castle.  The  wife,  daughter,  and 
sisters  of  Bruce  were  sent  to  London.  In  the  ^ring  of  1807,  Bruce 
landed  again  in  the  west,  drove  Lord  Clifford  out  of  Carrick 

™^  Castle,  and  waged  a  successful  guerilla  warfiEure.  Edward 
grimly  made  his  way  to  the  north.  But  incessant  toil  had  at 
last  told  its  tale,  and  it  was  evident  that  this  would  be  his  last 
campaign.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  sit  his  horse,  and  was  generally 
borne  by  slow  stages  in  a  litter.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  he 
Death  of  reached  Carlisle.  Here  he  was  attacked  with  dysentery. 
Bdwardi  On  July  8  the  stem  white-haired  old  man  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  two  miles  towards  Scotland,  and  the  next  day  two  miles 
more.    On  July  6, 1807,  at  Burgh-upon- Sands,  less  than  three  miles 
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from  the  frontier,  he  died.  He  was  thxrty-siz  years  of  age  when  he 
began  to  reign,  and  like  two  of  his  predecessors,  Henry  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  he  reigned  thirty-five  years* 

One  event  of  an  isolated  character  in  the  reign  was  the  expaLdon 
of  the  Jews  in  1290.  Held  in  abomination  by  the  church,  and 
BxpTdsionof  despised  by  all,  they  were  hated  by  the  olass  of  small 
the  Jews  proprietors,  because,  when  they  had  mortgages  on  the  lands 
of  their  debtors,  they  sold  these  mortgages  to  the  great  nobles  £>r 
their  protection,  and  thus  became  instrmnents  of  oppression.  In  each 
town  they  lived  in  a  special  quarter,  called  the  Jewry,  oarefnlly 
guarded,  but  in  continual  danger.  To  the  crown  they  were  very 
useful  (p.  72),  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Edward  was  so  bitter 
against  them.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  forbade  them  to 
erect  synagogues,  hold  freeholds,  or  exact  usury ;  any  Jew  over  seven 
years  of  age  was  forced  to  wear  a  distinctive  mark  of  yellow  doth 
upon  his  dress ;  all  over  twelve  paid  threepence  a  year  to  the  crown* 
In  11^78  no  fewer  than  203  Jews  were  hung  for  clii^ing  the  coinage, 
and  their  property  seized.  In  1 2  8  7,  under  the  influence  of  the  queen* 
mother,  who  had  driven  all  Jews  from  her  own  lands,  the  whole  body 
lost  their  property,  obtaining  personsd  freedom  only  for  a  fine  of 
12,0OOZ.  In  1290  the  king  published  an  edict  banishing  them,  to 
the  number  of  16,600,  from  the  country,  a  cruelty  for  which  he 
received  a  large  grant  from  the  clergy ;  and  they  did  not  again  appear 
legally  in  England  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

King  Edward  was  tall  and  spare.  His  arms  were  long  and  nervous ; 
he  was  a  splendid  horseman,  and  to  his  last  ride  was  noted  for  his 
Character  Upright  carriage  in  the  saddle.  He  stammered  sHghtly, 
^io?^'  *^o^g^  ^^^^^  at  a  loss  for  words.  His  hair,  jet  bhwk  in 
Edward  I  manhood,  had  turned  to  silver  long  before  his  death.  A 
peculiar  droop  of  the  left  eyeHd  was  inherited  from  his  father.  He 
was  a  great  hunter  and  a  famous  breeder  of  horses  :  English  horses 
were  noted  on  the  Continent  in  his  reign.  His  private  character  was 
stainless ;  his  religion  deep  and  imaffected.  As  far  as  might  be,  he 
lived  for  his  fieumly.  Never  was  marriage  tie  closer  than  between  him 
and  his  first  wife ;  and,  while  she  lived,  his  temper  was  genial  and 
joyous.  To  his  second  wife  also  he  was  a  tender  husband.  He  was 
not  learned ;  but  he  was  a  benefactor  to  learning.  Boger  Bacon,  a 
Franciscan  fnax  (p.  92),  was  the  only  great  philosopher  of  England  up 
to  the  time  of  his  famous  namesake.  English  poetry,  which  expressed 
the  sorrows  of  the  poor  caused  by  the  oppression  of  royal  officials  and 
of  prelates,  sprang  up  side  by  side  with  lyrical  song,  which  treated  of 
spring,  and  love,  and  joyousness,  and  with  fable,  in  which  the  king 
figured  as  lion,  the  nobles  as  wolves,  the  priesthood  as  the  fox. 
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Summary 

The  ninety  years  covered  by  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  aiid 
Edward  I.  form  a  great  epoch.  The  charter  had  been  won,  but,  in 
spite  of  such  men  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  was 
in  danger.  Henry  gave  his  country  as  spoil  to  his  wife's  foreign 
friends,  and  sacrificed  the  national  church  to  the  Pope,  until 
Simon  de  Montfort,  himself  a  foreigner,  headed  an  oligarchy  based  on 
popular  sympathies,  and  stayed  the  mischief.  Since  the  Conquest  the 
principle  of  representation  had  constantly  been  expressing  itself; 
he  adopted  it  and  made  it  perpetual.  But  in  doing  so  he  was 
forced  to  take  all  power  from  the  king,  and  for  that  the  country  was 
not  ready. 

Then  a  king,  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  enters  into  his  labours : 
a  king  of  strong  purposes,  of  clear  insight,  a  great  organiser,  a  great 
lawgiver  in  an  age  of  great  lawgivers,  a  great  warrior,  though  no  vulgar 
fighter,  loving  power,  but  understanding  his  people's  needs,  and  using 
his  power  nobly ;  a  king  who  keeps  feith  ^ — ^who,  while  he  insists  upon 
every  legal  right,  and  sometimes  strains  legality,^  can  give  way ;  such  a 
monarch  as  England  was  not  to  see  until  Elizabeth  ruled.  A  thorough 
Englishman,  he  allows  no  foreigners  to  find  place ;  comprehensive  in 
idea,  he  seeks  to  incorporate  Wales  and  Scotland;  the  state  and 
church  alike  are  made  as  independent  of  Eome  as  can  be  without  a 
revolution  for  which  the  time  has  not  come.  The  principle  of  the 
great  earl,  that  *  what  touches  all  shall  be  allowed  of  all,'  is  taken  in  its 
integrity ;  church,  nobles,  people,  alike  have  their  share  in  the  rn^l^jng 
of  laws;  all  are  put  in  direct  relation  to  the  crown,  government  is 
thoroughly  organised.  The  nation,  acting  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  and  without  seeing  clearly  what  was  to  be  the  end  at 
which  it  should  aim,  had  found  its  destiny  under  Simon  and  Edward. 
*  "What  under  Henry  I.  was  the  effect  of  despotic  routine,  and  under 
Henry  II.  the  result  of  law  imposed  from  without,  becomes  under 
Edward  I.  a  definite  organisation  worked  by  an  indwelling  energy.' 
From  the  Conquest  to  the  winning  of  the  Charter  forms  one  epoch ; 
from  the  winning  to  the  confirmation  forms  another;  the  third,  which 

1  The  motto, 'Pactum  serva'C keep  the  charters,  he  retained,  as  not  ex- 
faith  '),  which  was  placed  on  his  tomb,  pressly  forbidden,  the  right  of  exacting 
was  broken  but  once.  Following  the  evil  poll  tax,  or  tallage,  from  the  towns 
precedents  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  he  which,  as  being  almost  all  on  the  royal 
obtained,  in  1806,  a  bull  from  Clement  V.  demesne,  not  part  of  any  fief,  were  on 
absolving  him  from  the  charters.  For-  a  different  footing  from  the  rest  of  the 
tunately  the  Scotch  war  intervened  and  country.  This  was  given  up  by  Edwaj^ 
saved  him  from  disgrace.  m.,  1840  (p.  118). 


*  As  when,  after  the  confirmation  of 
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lasts  nntil  16S9,  broken  by  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors,  and  the 
attempted  despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  contains  the  growth  of  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 


Dates — Henry  III,  and  Edward  I 


A.D. 

Final  issae  of  Great  Charter    ,    .  1217 
Fall  of  Hubert  de  Bnrgh     .    ,    .  1232 
Provisions  of  Oxford  .    .    •    .    .  1258 
Battle  of  Lewes      ......  1264 

Bepresentation  of  towns  in  parlia- 
ment   1265 

Battle  of  Evesham,  and  death  of 

Simon  de  Montfort .....  1265 
Great  legislation  of  Edward  up  to  1290 


AJ). 

Subjugation  of  Wales.    .    .  1288 
Baliol  does  homage  for  Scot- 

hmd 1291 

'Model 'Parliament    .    .    .1295 
Confirmation  of  the  Charters  1298-1800 

Wallace 1297-1804 

Bobert  Bruce  crowned    .    .  1806 
Death  of  Edward  I.    .    .    .  1807 
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BOOIK       V 
SUPEEMACY  OF  THE  COMMONS 


CHAPTER  I 

EDWABD  11.    1807-1327 

Section  1. — Piers  Gaveston  cmd  Thomas  of  Lcmcaster. 
Bcmnockbum 

Edwabd  II.  had*  grown  up  idle,  frivolous,  and  extravagant.  *  He  was 
the  first  king  since  the  Conquest  who  was  not  a  man  of  business.' 
pje„  The  early  loss  of  his  mother,  and  the  incessant  absorption 

Gavesfcon  of  his  father's  time  in  business,  had  left  him  to  the 
companionship  of  his  foster  brother.  Piers  Gaveston,a  youth  of  Gascon 
descent.  Gaveston  was  brave  and  skilful  in  arms,  but  so  unfortunate 
was  his  influence  that  Edward  I.  had  dismissed  him  from  the  country, 
and  had  made  him  swear  never  to  return, 

The  king's  first  act  was  to  recall  him,  and  to  shower  upon  him 
honours  and  wealth.  The  earldom  of  Cornwall,  reserved  by  Edward  I. 
for  one  of  his  younger  sons,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
baronage.  He  was  left  regent  of  the  kingdom  when  Edward  went 
to  France  to  marry  Isabella;  and  at  the  coronation  walked  in  the 
place  o'f  honour,  bearing  the  crown  before  the  king ;  old  officials  were 
dismissed  for  no  other  reason  than  for  having  opposed  his  extrava- 
gance in  former  days.  Probably  his  scoffing  treatment  of  the 
barons,  the  nicknames  he  attached  to  them,  alluding  to  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  their  defeats  at  his  hands  in  the  tilt-yard,  had 
even  more  to  do  with  their  ill-will.  Edward  was  forced  by  them 
to  send  him  away  for  a  time ;  but  his  dismissal  was  made  an  occasion 
for  stiU  higher  gifts  and  honours.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
Ireland  with  almost  royal  state. 

But  the  next  year,  1309,  Edward  again  recalled  his  'brother,' 
greeting  him  with  the  most  lavish  afiTection.  The  barons  at  first 
refosed  to  attend  parliament  while  Gaveston  was  there.  Then  they 
f^Q  brushed  the  king  contemptuously  aside,  and  forced  him 

•Ordinances'  to  surrender  the  executive  into  the  hands  of  a  council 
of  21.  In  1811  this  council  put  before  him  their  *  Ordinances.* 
Gaveston  was  to  be  banished,  the  royal  extravagance  checked,  and  all 
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power  put  into  the  hands  of  the  barons,  though  parliament  was  to 
meet  once  a  year. 

Edward  was  forced  to  yield,  and  Gaveston  was  dismissed  to 
Flanders.  Within  a  few  months  the  king  had  recalled  him  for  the  third 
time,  though  to  keep  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  barons  he  took  him 
upon  a  campaign  in  Scotland,  in  which  he  showed  himself  a  good 
soldier.  This  infatuated  conduct  was  the  fftvourite's  death-warrant. 
,^  The  most  powerful  of  his  enemies  was  Thomas,  earl  of 

earl  of  Lancaster,  the  son  of  Edmund,  Edward  I.'s  brother,  whc 

Lancaster  ^^^  ^  Gascony  (p.  98) — a  coarse,  unscrupidous  man,  whom 
Gaveston  had  nicknamed  '  The  Hog.'  Lord  of  a  large  part  of  the 
north  and  midlands,  he  was  a  serious  rival  ta  the  throne.  With 
Pembroke  and  Surrey  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Gaveston.  After  narrowly 
escaping  capture  at  Tynemouth,  Edward  succeeded  in  shipping  his 
friend  to  Scarborough  Castle.  Here  he  surrendered  to  Pembroke, 
upon  a  pledge  of  safety.  But  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  *  Black  Dog,* 
dragged  him  from  bed .  and  carried  him  barefoot  and  -bareheaded 
to  Warwick.  Pembroke  was  not  there,  and  a  proposal  to  keep  his 
pledge  was  dealt  with  by  the  argument :  '  You  have  caught  the  fox ; 
Death  of  ^  Y^^  1^*  him,  go  you  will  have  to  hunt  him  again.'  He 
Gaveston  ^ag  condemned,  and  executed  June  19,  1812,  at  Black- 
lowe  Hill,  by  Gaverside,  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  pardon  all  con- 
cerned in  the  deed. 

During  these  years  Edward  had  been  the  tool  of  Philip  IV.  in  an 
act  of  gross  injustice — the  suppression  of  the  Templars.  In  1 1 1 8  nine 
poor  knights  had  been  established  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in 
a  community  near  the  Temple,  to  watch  the  roads  and  protect  pilgrims. 
By  degrees  they  increased  in  number ;  money  and  lands 
of  the  were  bestowed  upon  them.    At  the  close  of  the  Crusades 

Templars  ^^  Templars  became  indolent  and  corrupt.  Wherever  they 
settled,  and  especially  in  England  under  the  patronage  of  Bichard  I. 
and  John,  they  acquired  vast  wealth.  In  France  Philip  IV.,  greedy  for 
their  possessions,  suddenly  laid  hands  upon  all  their  habitations,  on 
the  ground  that  the  knights  were  guilty  of  sorcery  and  many 
abominable  crimes,  imprisoned  and  tortured  them,  and  urged  other 
princes  to  do  the  same.  Easily  influenced,  Edward  issued  orders  for 
their  suppression.  They  were  dissolved  in  1811,  their  wealth  confis- 
cated, and  assigned  to  the  rival  order  of  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of 
St.  John,  who  held  Ehodes  against  the  Turks,  or  placed  in  the 
treasury.  Their  churches,  circular  in  form,  may  be  seen  in  London, 
where  the  present  Temple  was  their  monastery,  in  Northampton,  and 
in  Cambridge. 
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Meanwhile  Bobert  Brace  was  rapidly  becoming  master  of  Scot- 
land. He  captured  Linlithgow  in  1811  and  Perth  in  1812;  in 
Success  of  1813  Boxburgh  fell  to  James  Douglas,  and  Edinburgh 
Bruce  to  Eandolph,  earl  of  Moray;   Edward  Bruce,  brother  of 

the  king,  captured  Dundee  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Then  Stirling  was 
so  closely  invested  that  its  commander  promised  to  surrender  on 
Midsummer  Day,  if  not  previously  relieved.  This  at  last  roused 
Edward.  With  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men  and  marched  in  June  1 8 14  to  the  relief  of  Stirling. 

With  40,000  spearmen,  a  few  light  troops,  and  less  than  1,000 
cavalry,  Bruce  awaited  this  enormous  host.  His  right,  under  Edward 
Bruce,  rested  on  a  marshy  stream,  which  also  lay  between  the  fronts 
of  the  two  armies,  the  Bannock-bum ;  his  left,  under  Randolph,  upon 
the  road  from  Edinburgh.  To  protect  this  wing  from  a  flank  cavalry 
charge  he  dug  a  number  of  pits,  which  were  concealed  with  turf  and 
brushwood.  Walter  the  Steward,  or  Stuart,  the  son-in-law  of  Bruce, 
Battle  of  *^^  James  Douglas  led  the  centre.  Bruce  himself  was  in 
Banuock-  reserve,  with  his  cavalry  on  his  right.  The  disposition  of 
^^  the  Enghsh  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  unskilfuL. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  outflank  the  Scots.  The  100,000  men  were 
all  crowded  together  for  a  front  attack,  the  archers  far  in  advance  and 
unprotected  on  their  flanks.  The  attempt  of  a  body  of  horse  to  slip 
past  the  Scotch  left  and  reach  the  castle  was  foiled  by  Brace's  watch- 
fulness (June  23rd),  and  the  same  evening  a  skirmish,  in  which  Bruce 
took  part  at  great  personal  risk,  ended  in  feivour  of  the  Scots. 

On  Monday,  June  24th,  the  English  archers  began  the  attack.  The 
Scots  were  falling  fast,  when  Bruce  sent  his  brother  with  the  cavalry 
round  the  marsh,  charged  the  undefended  archers  in  flank,  and  rolled, 
up  their  whole  line  with  such  slaughter  that  they  took  no  further  part 
in  the  battle.  Then  Edward  launched  his  masses  of  cavalry  upon  the 
Scotch  pikemen.  But  now  there  were  no  archers  as  at  Falkirk  to 
open  a  way  into  the  square,  and  the  English  were  driven  backwards 
time  after  time.  Bruce,  seeing  them  waver,  charged  with  his  reserve. 
Suddenly,  too,  upon  the  rising  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Scots — since 
known  as  Gillies*  Hill — appeared  what  seemed  to  be  a  fresh  army.  This 
was  really  the  camp  followers  and  baggage  warders,  unable  to  restrain 
their  zeal.  The  English  fled  in  confasion ;  hundreds  fell  into  the  pits 
and  were  slain  there.  Gloucester,  Cliflbrd,  and  W^am  the  Marshal 
were  killed ;  Hereford  was  taken ;  Edward,  with  James  Douglas  hard 
in  pursuit,  galloped  to  Dunbar,  whence  he  escaped  by  sea  to  Ber- 
wick. Stirling  surrendered  the  next  day.  Scotland  had  won  her 
independence,  though  it  was  not  acknowledged  for  fourteen  years  (p.  112). 
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The  eJBfects  of  this  defeat  were  far-reaching.  The  north  of  England 
up  to  York  was  speedily  in  Brace's  hands.  Wales  rose  at  the  news. 
Edward  Bruce  landed  in  Ireland,  and  for  two  years,  in  alliance  with 
the  native  kings,  had  great  success  against  the  English  nobles.  In 
1 3 1 7  he  was  joined  by  the  king  himself,  but  through  his  own  rashness 
was  defeated  and  slain  on  October  14, 1 8 1 8.  Bobert  then  returned  to 
Scotland,  leaving  Ireland  in  utter  anarchy. 

Section  2. — Bevenge.    Family  Treason,    The  Desjpensers 

But  it  was  by  Edward  himself  that  the  disaster  of  Bannockbum 
was  most  felt;  for  it  left  him  discredited  and  powerless  before  the 
barons.  Lancaster  assumed  the  entire  direction  of  affairs*  In 
Januaxy  1316  he  became  President  of  the  Council  on  condition  that 
Edward  consulted  him  on  all  matters  of  importance,  observed  the 
Ordinances,  and  dismissed  his  evil  counsellors. 

England  was  meanwhile  in  a  state  which  recalled  the  year  1 0  8  7« 
The  crops  had  failed,  the  sheep  and  cattle  died  in  the  fields  from 
Misery  in  pestilence,  the  people  were  starving  by  hundreds  on  the 
England  roadside.  The  incessant  rains  spoiled  the  fruit  crop.  The 
great  landowners  dismissed  their  retainers,  who  betook  themselves 
to  brigandage.  Fever  and  dysentery  spread  widely.  Horses  and  dogs 
were  the  food  of  the  starving  wretches ;  it  was  even  said  that  in  their 
misery  parents  ate  the  bodies  of  their  dead  children. 

Lancaster  was  no  Simon  de  Montfort ;  he  was  no  more  capable  of 
good  government  than  Edward.  The  Scotch  ravages  went  on  un» 
checked ;  private  war  broke  out  among  the  nobles.  New 
Thomas  of  parties  formed  themselves.  Pembroke,  angry  at  the 
Lancaster  yfolation  of  his  pledge  to  Gaveston,  headed  the  personal 
enemies  of  Lancaster;  Despenser,  son  of  the  justiciar  who  died 
at  Evesham,  rallied  the  friends  of  the  king.  All  were  for  a  short 
time  united  in  an  attempt  to  reconquer  Berwick,  which  had  fallen 
to*  Bruce.  It  failed  completely ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  battle  took 
Tiie 'Chapter  pl^c©  »*  Mitton-on-Swale,  September  1318,  in  which 
ofMitton*  8,000  English  were  slain.  It  was  called  the  *  Chapter 
of  Mitton,*  from  the  large  number  of  English  priests  who  took  part 
in  the  fight. 

The  Scotch  campaign  over,  the  nobles  again  fell  asunder.  Had 
Edward  possessed  ordinary  prudence  or  capacity,  he  might  now  have 
escaped  from  Lancaster's  tyranny.  His  ultimate  ruin  was  owing  to 
his  own  folly  and  weak  forgetfalness  of  the  past. 

The  place  of  Gaveston  had  been  taken  by  Hugh  Despenser,  son  of 
the  Despenser  just  mentioned.    He  was  married  to  Margaret,  eldest 
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daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  who  fell  at  Bannockburn.  He 
thus  became  possessor  of  part  of  his  estates  on  the  Welsh  border,  and 
Hugh  ^^^  quarrelled  with  the  other  great  lords  of  the  marches, 

Despenser  who  joined  Lancaster  against  him.  In  1321- the  Earl  of 
Hereford  and  Eoger  Mortimer,  the  two  most  powerful,  refused  to 
attend  the  court  while  the  Despensers  were  there,  and  produced 
.  a  long  series  of  charges  against  them  before  parliament. 
Both  father  and  son  were  condemned  to  exile,  and  the  king 
was  again  forced  to  grant  a  full  pardon  to  their  opponents. 

But  the  triumph  of  Lancaster  and  his  friends  was  short.  Mutual 
jealousies  are  sure  to  break  out  among  men  who  have  no  object  but 
the  satisfaction  of  their  own  ambition  or  private  hatred.  An  insult  to 
the  queen  from  one  of  Lancaster's  adherents  roused  all  the  chivalrous 
feeling  left  in  Edward.  He  marched  to  Leeds  in  Kent,  captured  the 
castle,  and  hung  the  governor  who  had  offered  the  affront.  Pembroke 
Success  of  *^^  *^®  king's  half-brothers,  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Kent, 
Edward  ^ith  many  of  the  barons,  joined  him.  The  Mortimers  sub- 
mitted. Lancaster  fell  back  upon  Scotland,  with  which  country  he  was 
now  in  close  alliance.  But  at  Boroughbridge  he  was  intercepted  and 
_      ^.      ^  captured  by  the  governor  of  CarUsle.    He  was  taken  to 

Execution  of  ^ -^  ,    _       ,  •^    _  .    ,      .,,       ,  .   •  i    .  «      ^ 

Tiiomas  of  Pontefract  and  executed  without  trial,  m  revenge  for  Gave- 
"^'^^^^'^  ston's  death.  Clifford  and  Mowbray,  the  two  great  barons 
of  the  north,  suffered  at  York,  and  other  executions  followed. 
Edward  then  constrained  the  parliament  of  May  1322,  at  which 
Wales  was  for  the  first  time  represented  by  twenty-four  members  from 
each  of  its  two  divisions,  to  repeal  the  Ordinances,  and  to  declare  that 
henceforth  no  ordinances  should  be  made  except  in  parliament,  *  by 
our  lord  the  king,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  earls  and  barons, 
and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm.'  The  sentence  against  the  De- 
spensers was  revoked,  and  the  father  made  Earl  of  Winchester.  The 
annulling  of  the  royal  power  had  failed  again,  as  it  had  fEuled  under 
John  and  Henry  HI.  (pp.  84,  92). 

Lancaster  had  no  claim,  such  as  had  Sir  Simon  the  Bighteous,  to 
respect  or  pity.  Nevertheless,  so  wretched  was  Edward's  incapacity  that 
Incapacity  popular  feeling  soon  regarded  him  as  a  saint ;  miracles  were 
of  Edward  worked  at  his  tomb,  as  at  thorfe  of  Becket  and  De  Montfort ; 
the  table  on  which  the  Ordinances  were  signed  was  regarded  as  a  holy 
relic.  Another  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Scotland  in  1828,  in  which 
Bruce,  following  hard  upon  the  retreating  king,  nearly  took  him 
prisoner  at  Bylandi  revived  the  contempt  of  the  barons.  Kumours 
were  spread  that  he  was  a  changeling  and  no  true  son  of  Edward  I. 
Roger  Mortimer  escaped  from  the  Tower  to  France.    Adam  Orleton, 
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bishop  of  Hereford,  became  on  personal  grounds  a  bitter  enemy. 
The  king  himself  by  his  petulance  alienated  the  church. 

Weakness  at  home  meant  weakness  abroad.  Edward  was  sud- 
denly called  on  to  do  homage  to  Charles  IV.  of  France  for  Gascony, 
Isabella  in  or  forfeit  the  province.  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  Despensers, 
^»nce  iig  dared  not  leave  the  kingdom.  In  an  evil  hour  he 
allowed  his  wife  Isabella,  Charles's  sister,  a  bad  woman,  and  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Despensers,  to  go  to  Paris  to  intercede  with  her 
brother.  He  then  agreed  to  give  up  Gascony  to  Charles,  to  be  restored 
when  he  had  done  homage ;  and  he  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Once  more  the  Despensers  forbade  him  to  leave.  Feigning  illness,  he 
sent  his  son  Edward,  at  Isabella's  suggestion,  to  do  homage  in  his 
stead.  Wife  and  child,  with  Boger  Mortimer,  joined  in  a 
^nspires  Iqq^q  against  the  Despensers,  Isabella  declaring  that  she 
Mortimer  ^Quld  wear  widow's  weeds  until  they  were  banished ;  while 
Orleton  organised  the  conspiracy  in  England. 

In  1 8  2  6  Isabella  sought  the  aid  of  Count  William  of  Hainatdt.  By 
the  betrothal  of  young  Edward  to  his  daughter  Philippa  she  secured  a 
Invades  Isage  force,  and  on  September  24  the  expedition  landed  at 
England  Harwich.  With  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  Mortimer  were 
the  king's  relatives  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Bichmond.  They  were  joined 
by  the  Lancastrian  lords  and  the  Earl  of  Norfolk ;  by  the  primate,  and 
several  other  prelates ;  by  aJl  the  eastern  barons ;  and  by  the  great  towns 
in  the  east  and  south,  which  had  close  commercial  connections  with 
Flanders  and  Hainault.  Edward  fled  with  the  Despensers  to  the  west, 
and  the  queen  entered  London.  To  stop  all  attempts  at  reconciliation 
Orleton  preached  on  the  text,  *  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman.'  Edward  tried  in  vain  to  escape  to  Ireland.  The  Earl  of 
Death  of  the  Winchester,  90  years  of  age,  was  taken  in  Bristol,  and 
Despensers  executed  with  horrible  barbarity.  The  son  was  captured 
shortly  afterwards,  and  hung  at  Hereford,  on  a  gallows  50  feet  high, 
with  a  crown  of  nettles  upon  his  head.  Edward  voluntarily  gave 
himself  up.  Before  a  parliament^  summoned  by  writs  from  the 
prince,  the  question  was  put,  *  Will  you  have  Edward  or  his  son  to 
reign  ? '  Four  bishops  alone  dissented  from  the  general  reply.  *  The 
i  ^^,  X,        voice  of  the  people,'  said  the  primate,  *  is  the  voice  of  God.' 

Abdication      ^,.         ,       ^-.i        ....       -r-ii  -..  .         i- 

andmnrder  Orleton  headed  a  deputation  to  Edward  to  receive  his 
of  Edward  abdication,  and  his  son  was  proclaimed  king,  January  24, 
1327.  The  dethroned  monarch,  with  an  allowance  of  80«.  a  day,  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  Earl  Thomas. 

1  At  this  parliament  the  Welsh  were  represented  for  the  last  time  until 
letenryVin. 
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But  Isabella*s  contempt  had  become  hatred.  Lancaster  was  removed 
for  her  creature  Maltravers.  Edward  was  taken  from  castle  to 
castle,  until  he  found  his  final  dungeon  oii  Berkeley.  Here  his  keepers 
murdered  him,  on  September  22,  in  a  manner  which  lefb  no  trace  but 
the  agonized  expression  of  the  features.  He  was  buried  quietly  at 
St.  Peter's,  at  Gloucester. 

Everything  was  now  done  to  satisfy  the  Lancastrian  party,  the 
commons,  and  the  church.  A  prayer  was  sent  to  the  pope  for  the 
canonisation  of  Earl  Thomas.  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  made  nominal 
Isabella  and  g^^^dian  to  the  young  king.  But  Isabella  and  Mortimer 
Mortimer  >vere  sole  rulers,  and  Orleton  alone  was  in  their  confidence. 
A  pension  of  20,000Z.  was  settled  upon  the  queen;  Mortimer  was 
created  Earl  of  March.  And  on  January  25,  1828,  Edward  III.  was 
married  to  Philippa  of  Hainault. 

The  inroads  of  the  •  Scotch  had  at  once  to  be  met.  Moray, 
Mar,  and  Douglas,  poured  over  the  border  with  20,000  men  in 
light  marching  order.  In  a  night  attack  Douglas  surprised  the 
young  king  in  his  hut,  and  he  was  saved  only  by  the  presence 
of  mind  of  his  chaplain  and  servant,  who  covered  him  with 
indepen.  ^^^^  garments.  A  short  and  inglorious  campaign  was 
Scotland  <^l^s®d  ^y  *h6  peace  of  Norham,  March  1, 1828.  Robert, 
acknow-  *by  God's  grace  King  of  Scotlfuid/  was  fireed  firom  all 
ledged  claims  of  homage  on  payment  of  20,000/.  annually  for 

three  years.  The  Scotch  regalia  and  documents  carried  off  by 
jj^tjj  ^f  Edward  I.,  except  the  coronation  stone,  were  restored ;  and 
Robert         Isabella's  daughter  Joanna  was  married  to  David  Bruce,  . 

Bobert's  son.    His  work  accomplished,  the  old  king  died 
June?,  1829. 

Already  a  natural  reaction  threatened  Mortimer.  His  arrogance, 
rapacity,  and  undisguised  connexion  with  the  queen,  united  with  the 
compunction  of  the  nobles  for  the  king's  death  and  disgust  at  the  Scotch 
peace,  told  rapidly  against  him.  For  a  time  he  maintained  himself  by 
violence  and  firaud.  "When  Henry  of  Lancaster  refused  to  attend  the 
parliament,  Mortimer  marched  against  him,  wasted  his  lands,  and  forced 
him  to  submit  with  the  loss  of  half  of  his  estates.  Edmund  of  Kent, 
half  brother  of  Edward  II.,  was  deliberately  drawn  into  conspiracy, 
arrested,  tried  by  his  peers,  and  executed.  But  the  young  king  was 
now  a  man.  He  felt  the  shame  of  his  father's  murder  and  of  his 
mother's  adultery.  With  the  help  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  Lord 
William  Montague  he  determined  to  rule  alone.  The  blow  was  struck 
when  parliament  met  at  Nottingham,  October  1830.  Edward  and 
his  friends  made  their  way  at  night  by  an  underground  passage  into 
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the  castle,  seized  Mortimer  ftmid  the  entreaties  of  Isabella,  and  brought 
him  to  trial  on  November  26.  No  defence  was  allowed ;  he  was  con> 
Execution  of  denmed  and  tmng  on  the  common  gallows  at  Tybmm,  Novem- 
Mortamer  ^er  29,  Isabella  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Eising,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  8,0002.  a  year ;  and  neither  she  nor  Orleton  took  any  further  part 
in  public  affairs.  Through  the  wisdom  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  and 
Restoration  Montague,  now  made  Earl  of  Salisbury,  everything  was 
of  peace  done  to  heal  the  sores  of  past  years.  The  memories  of 
the  Despensers,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  even  Mortimer  were  alike 
honoured.  The  land  at  length  had  internal  peace,  and  the  actual  reign 
of  Edward  III.  began. 


CHAPTEE  II 

EDWABD  IIL     THE  HUNDRED  YEARS'   WAB.     132Y-13Y7 
Section  1. — Crecy  and  the  ^ Black  Death* 

Fob  some  years  Edward  was  occupied  chiefly  with  Scotland,  where 
Edward  Baliol,  son  of  John  Baliol,  with  Edward's  connivance,  in- 
Battle  of  vaded  the  coast  of  Fife  in  18  32,  and  defeated  the  patriot 
§»S*with^  party  at  Dupplin  Moor ;  but  was  then  driven  over  the  border. 
Scotland  Edward  came  to  his  aid,  routed  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill, 
near  Berwick,  July  18,  183  8,  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men,  captured 
Berwick,  planted  it  with  London  merchants,  and  allowed  Baliol  to  be 
recognised  as  king  by  the  Scotch  parliament,  on  condition  of  the  cession 
to  England  of  all  the  rich  part  of  the  lowlands.  But  the  Scotch  as  a 
nation  never  accepted  these  terms.  In  1841  David  Bruce  returned 
to  head  the  resistance.  Edward  Baliol  was  again  driven  out,  and  in 
1342  Edward,  now  engaged  in  a  mightier  contest,  made  peace. 

There  were  three  leading  causes  for  the  war  which  Edward  now 
began  with  France,  and  which  with  slight  interruptions  lasted  for 
Beai  and  nearly  a  century.  They  were  the  continued  aid  which  the 
ostensible  Scotch  received  from  France,  the  danger  of  Gascony,  and 
*  Hundred  the  state  of  Flanders.  The  friendship  of  the  great  cloth* 
Years'  War'  working  towns,  such  as  Ghent  and  Bruges,  was  of  vital  im 
portance  to  England,  for  they  were  the  market  for  English  wool,  just  as 
England  is  now  the  market  for  Australian  wool ;  they  were  also  the 
market  for  our  malt,  the  great  product  of  the  eastern  counties.  Led 
by  Jacob  van  Arteveldt,  they  had  quarrelled  with  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  their  feudal  lord,  himself  a  vussal  of  France;  and  the 
French  king  was  preparing  to  assist  him  in  crushing  them.    The 
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English  wool  trfibde  would  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  France ;    and 

Edward  was  therefore  determined  to  uphold  them. 

The  ostensible  ground  of  quarrel  was  totally  different.    Edward 

claimed  the  crown  of  France  itself.    Philip  IV.  had  three  sons — ^Louis, 

Philip,  and  Charles— ^each  of  whom  came  to  the  throne  and  left  daughters, 

but  no  son.    He   had  also  a    daughter — Isabella — the    mother    of 

Edward  III.    By  what  was  known  as  the  *  Salic  Law,'  no  feniale  could 

wear  the  French  crown.^  But  Edward  argued  that,  though  his  mother 

had  no  claim,  she  could  transmit  one  to  her  son.    The  French  rejected 

such  a  doctrine  with  ridicule*    Even  had  it  been  admitted,  there  were 

prior  claimants  in  the  grandsons  of  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles.    The 

male  heir  was  Philip  of  Valois,  son  of  Philip  IV.'s  brother,  Charles  of 

Yalois,  and  he  now  became  Philip  YL    Each  monarch  gathered  allies. 

Edward  had  his  brother-in-law  the  emperor,  with  his  great  vassal  princes 

of  Brabant,  Guelders,  Hainault,  Juliers,  and  Namur.  Philip  had  the  kings 

of  Navarre  and  Bohemia,  the  dukes  of  Britanny,  Austria,  and  Lorraine, 

and  the  lesser  German  princes.      The  English  merchants 
The  nation  j,  /.       xi       -n         i  ^  ^    ^t 

eager  for       were  eager  for  war,  for  the  French  cruisers  swept  the 

^*^  Channel ;  the  nobles,  for  they  longed  for  spoil.    ParKament 

gave  lavish  supplies,  which  the  king  supplemented  by  many  irregular 

methods.    The  wool  bore  the  chief  burden :  in  1 338  Parliament  gave 

the  king  half  the  wool  in  the  realm.     He  acquired,' too,  the  right  of 

pre-emption,  that  is,  of  buying  the  wool  himself  before  export.    He 

then  sold  it  to  Flanders  at  a  high  price,  and  divided  the  profits  with 

the  merchants  whom  he  employed  in  the  transaction. 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  VI 

Philip  in. 
^ I 


Philip  17.  Charles  of  Valois 


Louis  X.        Philip  V.        Charles  IV.        Isabella  =^  Edwabd  IL    Philip  VI. 
II  II  of  Valois 

A  daughter   Daughters   ^.,  Daughters      Edward  III. 

Sons  Sons  Sons 

In  July  1888  Edward  landed  at  Antwerp,  and  in  1839  besieged 
Cambrai.  But  the  apathy  of  the  allies  led  to  failure,  and  he  came 
home  laden  with  debt.     Before   he  lefb  he  had  assumed  the  title 

^  There  was  really  no  such  thing  as  his  own  son,  and  thus  the  custom  had 

a  Salic  law,  which  was  heajrd  of  for  the  become  estabUshed.    The  Saltans  were 

first  time  under  Philip  '  the  Tall,'  1816.  a  Frankish  tribe.— Kitchin,   Hist   of 

But  for  more  than  three  centuries  every  Fratice^  vol.  i.  pp.  72, 88,  886. 
king  of  France  had  been  succeeded  by 
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of  King  of  Franee,  by  the  advice  of  Van  Arteveldt,  with  the  motto 
of  *Diea  et  men  droit,'  and  quartered  the  French  lilies  with  the 
*  Dien  et  English  lion«  This  was  to  give  the  Flemish  towns  a  good 
mon  Oroit  *     excuse  for  openly  joining  him. 

For  the  liberal  supplies  which  they  gave  to  enable  Edward  to 
begin  a  fresh  campaign,  the  Commons^  demanded  many  concessions. 
Edward  was  forced  to  surrender  the  right  to  exact  tallage  from  the 
towns,  which  Edward  I.  had  retained  (p.  104,  note),  with  irregular 
methods  of  taxation  of  all  kinds. 

In  June  1340  he  again  sadled  to  Flanders,  this  time  with  the 
open  assistance  of  the  great  Flemish  towns.  Philip  had  mustered  a 
Battle  of  ^^^  armament  of  vessels  of  unusual  size  in  the  harbour 
Slays  of  Sluys.     They  carried  turrets  at  their  mastheads  with 

huge  stones  to  be  dropped  on  ab  enemy's  deck,  and  were  fastened 
together  by  iron  chains.  Getting  sun,  wind,  and  tide  at  his  back, 
Edward  bore  down  undauntedly  on  their  line,  June  24.^  The  French 
fleet  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  28,000  men  perished.  The  Channel 
was  cleared  of  French  cruisers,  and  for  tliirty  years  England  was 
mistress  of  the  seas.  But  there  was  no  corresponding^success  on  land. 
Bt.  Omer  and  Toumai  were  both  besieged,  but  without  success. 

Without  warning  Edward  suddenly  appeared  in  London.  He 
found  the  Tower  unguarded  and  scarcely  anyone  at  his  post.  He 
imprisoned  the  judges,  deposed  Stratford  ike  primate  from  the 
ehaneellorship,  and  the  treasurer,  and  filled  the  chief  posts  with 
laymen.  A  bitter  quarrel  ensued  with  Stratford,  who  claimed  the 
right  of  answering  charges  brought  against  him  in  fiill  parliament. 
He  made  his  claim  good,  and  an  act  was  passed  that  peers,  whether 
ministers  of  the  crown  or  not,  shouldnot  be  brought  to  trial  except  before 
ResDonai  ^^^  pcors  in  parliament.  The  Commons  insisted  also 
biiitvof '  that  the  auditors  of  the  pubHo  accounts  should  be  ap* 
ministers  pointed  by  king  and  parliament ;  that  ministers  should 
be  chosen  by  the  king  and  the  lords,  and  should  be  sworn  in  pariiament 

'The   tenn   'Commons'  now    in-  ships,  and  in  his  reign  the  size  of  waj* 

dudes  both  knights  of  the  shire  and  ships  greatly  increased ;   but  they  were 

bnigesses.  This  is  very  important.  The  few.    The  real  naval  force  of  the  Idng- 

knights  of  the  shire  were,  by  birth  and  dom  was  that   of   the  Cinque   Ports 

standing,   more   connected    with    the  (Hastings,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Bomney, 

baronage.  By  being  politically  joined  to  Hythe,   with   Winchelsea    and    Bye) 

the  burgesses   a  bond  of  union  was  which  were  the  guardians  of  the  narrow 

farmed  between  all  three  classes,  and  seas,  and  had  very  remarkable  privi- 

tbe  towns  and  country  too  had  common  leges.    The  'Boyal  Navy  of  the  Cmque 

interest.  Ports '  was  called  out  when  needfnr.-« , 

*  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  Burrows,  The    Cinque    Forts    (espe- 

theie  was  no  such  thing  as  a  *Boyal  cially  chaps,  v.  and  vi.),  in  *  English 

Navy/    83    we    understand    it   now.  Historic  Towns.' 
Edward  HI.  did  indeed  support  some  IS 
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to  do  right,  And  that  they  should  resign  and  answer  complaints  at 
0ach  new  parliament.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  responsibility 
of  ministers  was  clearly  laid  down. 

The  war  was  resumed  in  1841  pn  a  disputed  succession  in 
Britanny.  To  England  it  was  important  that  Britanny  should  not  be 
under  French  power,  and  Edward  therefore  espoused  the  cause  of  John 
de  Montfort,  the  claimant  opposed  to  PhiUp*s  nephew,  Charles  of  Yalois. 
Hostilities  lasted  until  1848,  when  a  truce  was  made. 

But  since  Philip  YI.  maintained  that  England  should  hold  Guienne 
as  a  fief  of  France  only,  and  Edward  that  it  was  his  in  full  sovereignty, 
The  C160J  ^^  truce  could  not  become  a  peace.  The  murder  of  Arte- 
<»mpaigu  veldt  in  1845,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  Flemish  support, 
compelled  Edward  to  change  his  point  of  attack.  He  despatched 
two  expeditions;  one  to  Britanny,  the  other,  under  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, to  Guienne.  Lancaster  was  a  brave  and  able  man,  and  all 
Gascony  was  soon  in  his  hands.  In  1846  Philip  sent  an  OTer- 
whehning  force  to  crush  him,  and  Edward  made  ready  to  go  to 
the  rescue.  Suddenly,  altering  his  plan,  he  threw  himself  with 
40,000  men  on  the  undefended  coast  of  Normandy  at  La  Hogue. 
Philip,  taken  by  surprise^  had  but  a  small  force  with  him ;  but  by 
breaking  down  the  bridges  on  the  Seine  he  prevented  Edward  from 
attacking  him  until  he  had  had  time  to  collect  a  vastly  superior  army. 
"When  at  length,  out-manceuvring  his  enemy,  Edward  effected  a 
crossing  at  Poissy  on  August  16,  his  only  thought  was  escape.  He 
turned  northward,  with  the  French  hard  in  pmrsuit,  and  with  » 
rapidly  diminishing  army  reached  the  Somme,  only  to  find  the 
bridges  there  also  broken  down,  except  at  Abbeville,  where  the  defence 
was  too  strong  to  be  forced.  But  a  peasant  guided  him  to  a  place 
below  Abbeville,  Blanchetaque,  or  *  White  Shingle,'  where  at  low 
tide  the  water  was  only  knee-deep.  There  he  fought  his  way  across 
on  the  24th,  Philip -s  vanguard  coming  up  just  in  time  to  capture  some 
of  his  rearward  line.  The  next  day  he  reached  the  wood  of  Cr^cy, 
and  turned  to  bay.  A  day's  grace  was  given  him  by  the  imwillingness 
of  the  French  to  fight  on  the  feast  of  St.  Louis,  and  he  used  it  well. 
At  dawn  on  the  26th  he  and  his  son  heard  mass  and  took  the  sacra- 
ment, and  then  made  them  ready  for  battle. 

The  English  army  was  on  high  ground,  the  right  covered  by  the 
village  of  Cr^cy  and  the  stream  La  Maye,  the  left  by  the  village  of 
Battle  of  "Wadicourt.  It  was  in  three  divisions.  Of  these,  two  were 
ct^y  in  one  line — the  left  under  the  prince  and  Warwick,  the 

right  under  Arundel.  lEach  division  had  archers  on  both  wings,  ajid 
doubtless  on  the  slope  in  front,  with  the  men-at-arms  in  the  centre, 
^e  archers  were  arranged  in  the  manner  of  the  points  of  a  harrow^ 
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so  that  each  man  in  the  second  line  could  shoot  between  two  of  the 
first.  Behind  was  Edward  with  the  reserve.  A  fortification  was 
made  of  the  waggons  on  the  left  rear. 

The  French  had  marched  confusedly  from  Abbeville,  and  attacked  in 
the  evening  from  the  south- east.  They  had  not  intended  to  join  battle 
until  next  morning,  but  the  rear  division  pressed  on  the  front,  and  all 
formation  and  restraint  was  lost.  First  came  15,000  Genoese  cross- 
bowmen,  with  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  son.  Uttering  three 
'  hurrahs,*  they  advanced  up  the  slope.  But  a  storm  of  rain  broke  in 
their  faces,  and  then  the  level  beams  of  the  setting  sun  dazzled  their 
eyes.  Moreover,  an  English  archer  could  shoot  three  arrows  while  a 
crossbowman  discharged  a  single  bolt.  They  wavered  and  fled.  Then 
the  second  line  of  the  French,  riding  down  the  crossbowmen,  but 
falling  by  heaps  before  the  flight  of  arrows,  came  on  at  a  gallop. 
They  reached  the  EngUsh  hne,  and  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  flght 
took  place.  The  prince,  beaten  to  his  knees,  was  saved  only  by  the 
devotion  of  his  standard  bearer,  and  the  timely  succour  of  twenty 
knights  sent  by  the  king.  At  length  the  superior  fighting  quahties  of 
the  Enghsh  prevailed.  The  French  were  hurled  back  with  enormous 
loss.  Neither  Edward's  reserve  nor  BhiHp's  rearward  line  took  part 
in  the  action.  Philip  fled  first  to  La  Broye,  to  the  north-east,  and 
thence  to  Amiens.  The  last  hour's  fighting  had  been  by  a  clear  moon, 
ani  it  was  deep  night  when  the  contest  ceased.* 

The  final  scene  before  next  morning's  pursuit  was  the  meeting 
between  the  king  and  his  son.  Edward  himself  put  on  the  spurs  so 
worthily  won,  and  gave  the  prince  the  honour  of  victory  before  the 
whole  army.  The  next  day  the  English  fell  upon  a  fresh  body  of 
French  who,  ignorant  of  the  calamity,  had  marched  during  the  night 
to  join  their  comrades,  and  massacred  them  to  a  man ;  thousands  of 
fugitives  were  butchered,  and  the  second  day's  slaughter  almost 
equalled  that  of  the  first. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  battle  was  the  blockade  of  Calais.  For 
nearly  a  year  it  made  a  brave  but  despairing  resistance,  and  only 
Capture  of  Surrendered  August  4,,  1847,  when  reduced  to  the  last 
Calais  extremity  of  famine.     The  inhabitants  were   driven  out 

and  were  replaced — like  those  of  Berwick — by  English  colonists.  It 
was  made  the  *  staple  port '  for  English  trade — that  is,  the  only  port 
at  which  Enghsh  exported  goods  were  sold ;  and  thus  the  Flemish 
.difficulty  was  overcome.    Its  capture,  moreover,  enabled  an  English 

*  It  has  always  been  said  that  the  both  motto  and  sign  belonged  to  the 

motto  of  the  Prince    of   Wales,  *Ich  prince's  mother,  Philippa  of  Hainault, 

dien,'    with    the    three    feathers,    was  and  it  was  doubtless  from  her  that  he 

taken  from  the  crest,  ^t  the  old  king  derived  it.    The  kings  of  Bohemia  haA 

of  Bohemia,  who  fell  in  this  fight.    But  no  such  crest. 
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army  at  any  time  to  march  right  into  the  heart  of  France.  A  truce 
was  now  made,  and  in  October  1347  Edward  returned  to  England, 
the  most  famous  warrior  in  Europe. 

While  Edward  lay  before  Calais  good  news  had  poured  in.  In 
Guienne  his  armies  had  conquered  not  only  that  duchy  but  nearly  all 
B  tti  f  Aquitaine.  David  Bruce  had  been  mot  on  October  17th, 
NeviUe's  1346,  at  Neville's  Cross  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
^^^  great  barons  of  the  north,  defeated  with  a  loss  of  20,000  men, 

and  taken  prisoner.  He  remained  captive  until  1869,  when  he  was 
recognised  as  vassal  king. 

England  now  grew  wanton  on  her  spoils.  The  war  had  created 
a  population  unfit  for  anything  but  war.  All  classes,  even  the  clergy, 
became  extravagant,  dissolute,  shameless.  Edward  III.,  the  repre- 
sentative of  chivalry,^  with  its  follies,  its  fantastic  codes  of  honour,  and 
its  immorality,  joined  to  much  that  was  noble  and  generous,  led  the 
general  revel.  It  was  now  that  he  instituted  the  famous  Order  of  the 
Garter,  Tournaments  were  frequently  held,  which  lasted  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  were  scenes  of  prolonged  debauchery.  The  nation 
seemed  drunk  with  the  glory  it  had  won ;  and,  like  a  drunken  man. 
The  Black  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  awakening.  In  1848  appeared  that  awful 
Death  pestilence  which,  known  as  the  *  Black  Death,'  had  followed 

the  western  course  of  conunerce  &om  Asia.  For  two  years  England 
was  a  prey  to  its  ravages.  It  is  reckoned  that  more  than  one* 
third  of  the  population  perished.^  All  classes  suffered  alike.  In 
London  200  died  daily;  in  Norwich  almost  the  whole  population 
was  swept  away ;  in  Bristol  *  the  living  were  scarce  able  to  bury  the 
dead.*  Parliament  could  not  meet,  the  law  courts  were  closed,  the 
churches  were  not  served.  A  Scotch  army,  which  assembled  to  ravage 
the  north,  was  attacked  by  the  plague  in  its  camp,  and  before  they 
could  disband  5,000  men  were  dead.^ 

Section  2. — Supremacy  at  Sea,  Poitiers,  and  Treaty  of  Bretigny 

It  was  not  for  several  years  that  war  on  a  great  scale  could  be  thought 
of.     One  brilliant  exploit  there  had  been  of  Edward  and  the  navy 

^  On  chivalry  see  the  last  chapter  of  and  scourged  themselves  with  knotted 

Hallam,  Middle  Ages.  cords  nntil  the  blood  formed  a  pool  in 

^  For  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  the  street.      Then,  clad    in    sackcloth 

destruction    read  Jessop,   The   Black  from  the  loins  to  the  feet,  and  chaunting^ 

Death  in  East  Anglia,  a    penitential    hymn,    they    marched 

7  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  ap-  through  the  towns,  prostrating  them- 

peared  the  *  Flagellants.'  Their  mission  selves  with  their  hands  in  the  shape  of 

was  to  expiate  in  their  own  persons  the  a  cross,  while  the  *  master '  flogged  their 

national  sins.    For  88  days,  the  num-  naked  backs  and  shoulders  as  they  lay. 

ber  of  years  in  the  Saviour's  life,  they  Warburton,  *  Edward  m.*  in  Epochs  of 

every  morning  stripped    to  the  waist  ModLem  History^ 
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in  18  50,  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  what  was  known  as  the 
battle  of  *  L'Espagnols  sur  mer,'  fought  between  Sandwich  and  Sluys. 
The  conduct  of  Edward  himself  describes  the  whole  fight.  At  the 
first  onset  his  ship,  the  '  Cogge  Thomas,'  the  same  in  which  he  fought 
at  Sluys,  was  run  down  by  a  huge  Spaniard.  Her  mainmast  went  by 
The*  King  of  *^®  board,  and  she  began  to  fill;  but  Edward  and  his 
the  Sea*  knights  swarmed  on  to  the  enemy's  decks,  and  with 
sword  and  axe  hewed  down  the  crew.  Then  in  their  prize  they  bore 
down  on  the  rest  of  the  enemy,  while  their  own  ship  sank.  So  fought 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  all  the  English  crews.  Of  the  Spanish  ships 
20  were  captured  and  not  a  man  in  them  left  alive.  It  was  this 
exploit  which  gave  to  Edward  his  title  of  *  King  of  the  Sea.*  ^ 

In  1855  Edward  was  ready  for  another  invasion  of  France.  The 
Black  Prince  sailed  for  Guienne,  carried  desolation  firom  Bordeaux  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  returned  laden  with  spoil.  Another  force 
lauded  in  Britanny.  Edward  himself  marched  firom  Calais  to  Amiens, 
but  was  recalled  by  a  new  inroad  of  the  Scotch.  Leaving  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  the  son  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  now  dead,  to  lead  his 
*  Burnt  men,  he  flew  north,  relieved  Berwick,  caused  himself  to 
Candlemas'  be  crowned  King  of  Scotland  at  Bamborough,  and  then 
visited  the  Lothians  with  a  devastation  so  fearful  that  February  1856 
was  ever  afterwards  known  as  *  Burnt  Candlemas.* 

Lancaster  had  meanwhile  retired  before  King  John  into  Britanny. 
The  Black  Prince,  after  a  victorious  and  destructive  raid  firom  the 
Dordogne  to  the  Loire,  fell  back  towards  Bordeaux.  On 
Saturday,  September  17th,  near  Poitiers,  he  found  that 
John,  with  50,000  men,  was  close  upon  him.  He  at  once  fiEiced  north, 
and  got  ready  for  fight  with  the  confidence  of  unbroken  victory, 
though  he  had  less  than  8,000  men.  As  at  Cr^cy,  a  day's  grace  was 
given  him  by  the  accident  of  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  which  the 
cardinals  persuaded  John  to  keep  unstained  by  bloodshed. 

The  EngUsh  army  was  in  three  *  battles '  under  Warwick,  the  princei 
and  Salisbury.  The  position  was  a  plateau  sloping  on  the  right  into 
a  marshy  valley.  A  long  hedge  and  ditch  crossed  the  plateau  and 
followed  the  slope  into  the  marsh.  Warwick's  division  was  on 
the  slope  behind  the  hedge.  Salisbury  was  to  his  left  on  the 
plateau,  facing  a  gap  in  the  hedge  through  which  ran  a  road, 
flanked  by  the  hedge  on  either  side  for  a  short  distance  into  the 
English  Hnes.  The  archers  of  both  divisions  lined  the  hedge  and 
faced  the  gap.  The  prince's  division  took  post  on  a  hill  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  marshy  valley.  The  French  were  in  three  great 
8  Burrows,  Cinque  PortSy  ch.  vi.  p.  Hi, 
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<b£^ttles,  one  behind  the  other,  led  by  the  Dauphin,  Orleans,  and 
King  John.  They  were  all  on  foot,  either  in  imitation  of  Edward  at 
Crecy,'or  because  of  the  slaughter  which  the  English  archery  worked 
among  the  horses.  In  &ont  were  two  small  bodies  of  cavalry  under 
Clermont  and  Andrehem.  .  These  made  for  the  gap,  but  were  plied  by 
Salisbury's  archers  on  both  sides  and  in  front,  and  in  the  rear  by  some 
of  Warwick's  men  who  had  moved  on  to  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the 
right,  and  were  shot  down  to  a  man.  Then  the  Dauphin  with  the  first 
great  *  battle  '  came  on.  The  prince  returned  hastily  from  the  hill  on 
the  right  to  strengthen  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  and  a  tremendous 
tand-to-hand  struggle  took  place.  It  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  English, 
who,  however,  were  carefully  kept  in  hand,  until  not  only  the  Dauphin's 
*:  battle '  was  shattered,  but  the  second  division  under  Orleans  had  fled 
without  a  blow.  Then  King  John,  with  20,000  men  and  all  the  great 
nobles  of  France,  advanced.  One  of  the  prince's  oflScers,  Captal  de 
Buch,  now  led  a  small  force  of  cavalry  and  archers  round  tlie  hill 
to  the  right,  imseen  by  the  French ;  and,  while  all  three  divisions  of 
the  English  dashed  over  the  hedge  and  ditch  and  engaged  John's 
force  in  front,  rushed  down  upon  his  flank  and  rear  with  all  the  weight 
of  man  and  horse,  the  archers  doing  frightful  execution. 

The  king,  with  his  little  son  Philip  crouching  behind  him,  fought 
valiantly.  Twice  wounded  in  the  face,  he  was  at  length  beaten  down 
gind  made  prisoner  with  his  son.  The  Archbishop  of  Sens,  40  barons,  and 
nearly  2,000  knights,  were  also  taken ;  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
nobles  lay  dead.  A  truce  of  two  years  was  made  with  the  Dauphin 
Charles,  and  the  prince  returned  to  England  with  his  prisoners.  He 
^ode  with  John  through .  the  streets  of  London,  amid  a  scene  of 
enthusiasm  never  before  witnessed,  to  where  Edward  sat  upon  his 
throne ;  according  to  the  chivalrous  courtesy  of  the  age  the  prince 
himself  was  mounted  on  a  pony,  his  prisoner  on  a  splendid  war-horse. 

The  state  of  France  was  terrible.  The  treasury  was  empty,  the 
i^ation  humihated,  the  government  demoralised.  The  disbanded 
i^ol^ers  formed  themselves  into  free  companies,  who  lived  by  plunder, 
and  were  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder.  Some  of 
these  were  conunanded  by  Eriglislmien,  of  whom  Sir  Robert 
state  of  Knowles  was  the  most  famous.  The  ransom  of  the  prisoners 
France  was  paid  by  the  oppression  of  the  serfs,  who  were  reduced  to 
the  deepest  misery.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  Paris;  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  appaUing  revolt  of  the  famished  and  despairing 
peasants,  known  as  the  *  Jacquerie,*  to  the  cry  of  *  Death  to  all  the 
;iobles  I '  a^xd  by  the  still  more  fearful  vengeance  taken  by  their  masters 
when  they  could  gat]ber  strength. 
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But  France  rallied  gallantly.  The  extravagant  conditions  of  peace 
demanded  by  Edward  were  rejected,  and,  though  he  marched  right  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  he  was  there  foiled.  The  Norman  sailors  swept  the 
rpyga^yof  Channel  once  more,  and  attacked  our  coasts.  At  length 
Bretigny  peace  was  made  at  Bretigny  1360.  Aquitaine  was  ceded  to 
England  in  ftdl  sovereignty,  with  Montreuil,  Ponthieu,  Calais,  Guisnes, 
and  their  districts.  Edward  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  French  crown 
and  to  all  territories  except  those  mentioned,  t.«.,  to  all  the  posses- 
sions derived  from  Henry  II.  personally.  The  Black  Prince  at  once 
took  over  the  government  of  Aquitaine. 

Edward  had  meanwhile  been  strengthening  himself  at  home  by 
the  marriages  of  his  sons.  The  Black  Prince  married  his  cousin, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  murdered  by  Mortimer ;  Lionel, 
the  second  brother,  married  Isabella,  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  and 
part  heiress  of  both  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford ;  he  was 
Edward's  niado  Duke  of  Clarence  and  governor  of  Ireland ;  John  of 
sons  Ghent,  the  third,  married  Blanche,  daughter  and  heiress  of 

the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  grandson  of  the  St.  Thomas  of  Edward  II.'s 
time,  and  when  the  duke  died  from  a  recurrence  of  the  Plague, 
succeeded  to  his  title  and  vast  possessions.  Edward's  object  was  to 
get  all  the  power  and  territory  he  could  into  the  royal  family,  and  thus 
make  himself  strong  against  the  baronage.  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
his  yoimgest  son,  afberwards  Earl  of  Gloiicester,  married  one  of 
the  daughters  and  heiresses  of  the  Bohuns  of  Hereford,  and  John 
of  Ghent's  son  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  the  other.  The  im« 
portance  of  these  alliances,  as  creating  a  powerful  body  of  kinsmen  of 
the  king,  will  be  seen  later. 

Section  3. — The  Bldck  Pri/nce  i/n  Spain,    Failure, 

Though  there  was  now  formal  peace,  fighting  had  not  ceased.  In 
Britanny  it  was  especially  severe,  and  the  English  fought  several 
engagements  and  one  pitched  battle,  Auray,  to  enable  John  de  Mont- 
fort  (p.  116)  to  secure  his  power  there.  Still  more  important  was  the 
conflict  in  Spain.  The  hatred  aroused  by  the  atrocities  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel  had  enabled  his  illegitimate  brother  Henry  of  Trastamare 
Campaign  of  ^  drive  him  from  the  throne  of  Castille.  But  Pedro  was 
Navarrete  in  close  alliance  with  Edward  III.,  while  Charles  V.  of 
France — for  John  had  died  in  England — supported  Henry.  In  January 
1367  the  Black  Prince  led  10,000  veteran  troops  over  the  snow-clad 
Pyrenees,  and  won  a  great  victory,  April  8rd,  in  a  bad  cause,  against 
Henry's  vastly  superior  forces  at  Navarrete,  in  the  plain  of  the  Ebro. 
But  a  catastrophe  followedt    Upop  PhiHp*s  pledge  of  repayment  the 
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prince  had  borne  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Philip  now  failed  him. 
He  fell  ill ;  his  men  were]  swept  away  by  disease.  Four  out  of 
every  five  died.  Broken  in  spirits  and  constitution,  and  crippled  with 
debt,  he  at  length  reached  Bordeaux  with  the  skeleton  of  his  gallant 
force.  In  March  1869  Henry  again  raised  the  country  upon  Pedro, 
defeated  him,  and,  in  an  angry  interview,  stabbed  him  dead.  He  then 
ascended  the  throne  and  founded  a  new  dynasty. 

To  procure  money  the  Black  Prince  taxed  his  subjects  heavily. 
They  appealed  to  Charles,  who,  since  the  formahties  of  the  treaty  of 
Br^tigny  had  not  been  completed,  was  still  technically  the  prince's 
overlord;  and  Charles,  who  had  long  been  preparing  the  stroke, 
simomoned  him  to  Paris.  In  bitter  wrath  he  repUed  that  he  would 
come,  and  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  Charles  formally  declared  war 
against  England,  May  1869. 

Edward  was  now  old  and  enervated,  and  the  country  had  lost 
enthusiasm  for  the  war.  Expeditions  were  indeed  sent  out  to 
Th  Bia  k  ^*scony  and  Normandy,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  Black 
Prince  at  Prince  rose  from  his  bed,  and,  borne  in  a  litter,  set  out 
^""^^^  for  his  last  campaign.  The  mere  knowledge  that  he  was 
'  in  the  field  roused  consternation.  He  captured  Limoges,  which  had 
been  surprised  by  the  French ;  but  incurred  the  one  blot  on  his  fame 
by  the  massacre  which,  savage  with  illness  and  disappointment, 
he  permitted  of  3,000  unarmed  inhabitants.  In  1871,  leaving  his 
eldest  son  dead  behind  him,  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  second 
son  Bichard  to  England.  Aquitaine  slipped  rapidly  out  of  English 
hands. 

A  brilliant  victory  over  the  Flemish  fleet  in  the  French  service  was 
forgotten  in  the  more  signal  disaster  of  1 3  7  2.  John  of  Ghent  claimed 
the  throne  of  Henry  of  Castille  in  right  of  his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters 
Defeat  at  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  In  June  a  large  Spanish  fleet  intercepted 
oSo^^f^  the  Enghsh  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  after  two  days' 
ahent  fighting,  ruinously  defeated  them.    In  1373  the  French 

overran  Biitanny.  A  splendid  army,  under  John  of  Ghent,  wasted  all 
die  north  of  France  in  revenge.  Charles  the  Wise  refused  a  pitched  battle, 
but  waged  an  eflective  guerilla  warfSare ;  and  as  winter  came  on,  John 
of  Ghent,  whose  retreat  was  cut  off,  helplessly  marched  his  force  into 
the  defiles  of  the  Auvergne  mountains.  The  sufferings  endured  ¥^r6 
terrible.  A  few  half-starving  men  reached  Bordeaux  in  the  spring, 
rprace  of  which,  with  Bayonne,  Calais,  and  a  few  unimportant  plaoes, 
Bruges  ^as  all  that  remained  to  England.  England,  *  successful  in 
battles,'  had  been  '  thoroughly  beaten  in  war.*  The  task  of  retaining 
a  dominion  in  France  was  clearly  hopeless.    On   June  27,   1375, 
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a  trace  for  a  year  was  agreed  to  at  Bruges.  But  Charles  insisted 
upon  the  restoration  of  Calais  and  Guienne,  and  EngHsh  pride  refused 
a  permanent  peace  on  those  terms. 

Section  4. — Effects  of  the  Wa/r.     Legislation.     John  Wiclif, 
John  of  Ghent  and  the  Commons 

For  forty  years  the  constant  demsuids  of  the  king  for  money  for  the 
war  had  thrown  more  and  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Commons. 
Anti-papal  Equally  important  was  the  increasing  strength  of  the  anti^ 
legislation  papal  Spirit.  The  exactions  of  the  Pope  roused  growing 
resistance;  especially  since,  as  an  exile  at  Avignon,  he  was  under 
French  protection,  and  money  sent  to  him  really  went  to  help  France. 
The  influence  of  Eome  had,  as  under  aU  weak  kings,  revived  during 
Edward  II.'s  reign.  Edward  III.  himself  had  allowed  the  Papal 
Provisions,  with  the  old  abuses,  to  come  into  force  again.  By  exacting 
from  his  nominees  one,  two,  or  three  years'  income,  the  Pope  was 
draining  England  of  money.  The  country  swarmed  with  papal  collectors 
statute  of  ^^^  lawyers.  But  in  1351  was  passed  the  Statute  of 
EroTiaors  Provisors,  which  enacted  that  all  persons  receiving  papal 
provisions  should  be  hable  to  imprisonment,  and  that  all  the  prefer« 
ments  to  which  the  Pope  nominated  should  be  forfeit  for  that  turn  to 
the  king.  This  however  was  to  a  great  extent  evaded  by  a. private 
compromise  between  the  king — who  did  not,  like  Edward  I.,  head  the 
nation  in  the  matter— and  the  Pope;  and  the  latter  retained  the 
nomination  to  sees  vacant  by  translation — a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  chapters  which  caused  such  dissatisfaction  that  a  congress  was 
held  at  Bruges  in  1374  to  settle  the  question;  in  1875  Gregory  XL 
annulled*  such  appointments  by  himself  and  his  predecessor,  and  in 
1877  gave  a  verbal  promise  to  interfere  in  this  way  no  further. 

In  1853,  and  again  in  1 3  6  5  in  a  stronger  form,  was  passed  the 
first  statute  of  Prcemunire  (*  Praemunire,  i,e,  praemonere,  facias ' — 
*  cause  to  be  warned').  This  was  directed  against  the 
power  of  the  papal  courts,  and  inflicted  forfeiture,  outlawry, 
and  imprisonment  upon  all  who  sued  in  foreign  courts  for  matters 
cognisable  in  those  of  the  king.  In  1866  all  three  estates  refused  to 
pay  John's  tribute  of  1,000  marks,  declaring  that  he  had  no  right  thus 
to  pledge  his  country.  Even  Peter's  Pence  (p.  42)  were  withheld  foy 
a  time.  In  1362  Edward  was  compelled  to  assent  to  a  law  that  no 
tax  should  be  laid  on  wool  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  to 
another  by  which  the  right  of  purveyance  (p.  82)  was  given  up. 

The  anti-papal  spirit  was  stimulated,  not  only  by  papal  aggression^ 
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but  by  the  greed,  power,  and  ostentation  of  the  prelates,  who  were 
now  recruited  largely  from  noble  families,  and  still  more  by  the  fast 
rising  antagonism  to  the  Mendicant  Friars  (p.  92),  who  had  siip> 
planted  the  clergy  and  the  monks  as  preachers,  tutors,  confessors, 
and  oflice-holders  in  the  universities,  and  who  with  prosperity  had 
become  ambitious,  insolent,  and  hypocritical.  To  this  feeling  a  voice 
was  found  in  John  Wiclif,  Master  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  Doctor  of  Divinity.  A  learned,  grave,  simple,  and 
earnest  man,  he  was  intensely  national  in  spirit ;  he  detested  the 
friars,  not  only  for  their  own  faults,  but  as  emissaries  of  Eome,  and 
as  representatives  of  a  foreign  system.  He  was  equally  severe  upon 
the  prelates.  He  was  first  employed  to  defend  the  course  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  matter  of  the  1,000  marks ;  and  in  his  pamphlet  he  laid 
down,  nearly  200  years  before  it  was  recognised,  the  doctrine  that  king 
and  parhament  are  supreme  in  all  cases  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
lay.  His  *  Poor  Caitiff '  was  written  *  to  teach  simple  men  and 
women  the  way  to  heaven.'  He  formed  a  brotherhood  of  *  Poor 
Priests,'  dressed  in  russet  gowns,  with  no  settled  abode — an  anticipa- 
tion of  Wesley's  lay  preachers — who  should  counteract  the  friars. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  he  declared,  was  no  more  head  of  Christen- 
dom than  any  other  church.  Wiclif  is  called  the  *  Day- Star  of 
the  Reformation,'  because  *  there  is  scarcely  any  doctrine  now  promi- 
nently set  forth  by  the  Church  of  England  which  was  not  insisted 
upon  by  him ;  scarcely  an  error  against  which  the  Church  of  England 
protests '  against  which  he  did  not  protest.  He  preached  personal 
responsibiUty,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible,  salvation  by  faith ; 
he  denied  the  necessity  of  priestly  mediation ;  he  inveighed  against 
pardons,  indulgences,  absolutions,  pilgrimages,  the  worship  of  images  or 
saints,  in  tract  after  tract,  written  in  the  tongue  of  the  people.  Finally 
he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  *  Transubstantiation,*  the  cardinal  doctrine 
of  Rome — the  miraculous  change,  that  is,  effected  by  consecration  in  the 
Lord's  Supper — *the  right  to  perform  at  which  miracle  raised  the 
lowliest  priest  high  above  princes.' 

But  Wiclif  was  a  reforming  politician  before  he  was  a  reforming 
I  alii  theologian,  and  in  1871  he  earnestly  supported  the  petition 

with  John  of  to  the    king  to  appoint  none  but  laymen  to  any  great 
®°*  ofl&ce  of  State.    The  holding  of  secular  offices  by  priests 

was  as  objectionable  to  him,  as  a  degradation  of  the  sacred  office; 
as  to  Hildebrand,  or  to  Innocent  III.  (pp.  41,  76).  It  was  for  a  very 
different  reason  that  John  of  Ghent,  who,  in  the  feebleness  of  Edward 
and  the  illness  of  the  Black  Prince,  ruled  the  country  in  alliance 
•with  Alice  Perrers,  the  old  king's  mistress,  took  the  lead  in  this 
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queBtion.  He  was  the  hdad  of  the  reactionary  aristocratic  party,  which 
looked  with  greedy  eyes  upon  the  riches  of  the  prelates,  and  with 
hatred  upon  their  power.  In  compliance  with  the  petition,  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wickham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  superseded  as  chan- 
cellor by  laymen. 

At  the  *  Good  ParUament  *  of  1376  all  the  vexed  questions  came 
to  the  front.    The  Commons  had  found  out  that  John  of  Ghent  was 

.flortf     *^®  enemy  of  popular  privileges.    Encouraged  by  the  Black 
PariiamenC  Prince,  who  did  perhaps  his  best  service  to  the  country  by 
J^^^^     coming  forward  to  neutrahse  his  brother's  influence,  they 
John  of        retraced  their  late  steps,  and  besought  the  king  to  employ 
^  churchmen  again,  and  to  do  justice  on  those  who  mis- 

appropriated public  money.  Several  of  John's  followers  suffered  in 
consequence,  and  Alice  Perrers  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  banishment 
and  forfeiture,  to  appear  as  was  her  wont  in  the  courts  of  law  to 
Death  of  the  browbeat  the  judges.  But  on  June  8,  1376,  the  Black 
Black  Prince  Prince  died.  The  alarm  excited  by  the  evident  ambition  of 
John  of  Ghent  is  shown  by  the  petition  of  the  Commons  that  Bichard, 
the  son  of  the  prince,  might  be  publicly  recognised  by  the  king  before 
parliament  as  heir-apparent.  Many  other  petitions  were  sent  up, 
chiefly  against  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy.  The  dying  king 
repHed  that  what  he  wanted  was  not  a  further  quarrel,  but  absolution. 

The  *  Good  ParUament '  was  dissolved,  and  John  of  Ghent  was 
master  of  the  situation.  He  constrained  the  parUament  of  1877 
to  revise  all  the  measures  of  its  predecessor,  sent  the  late  speaker 
to  prison,  and  procured  the  deprivation  of  William  of  Wickham  and 
his  banishment  from  court.  Wiclif  was  still  his  supporter,  as  the 
opponent  of  priestly  influence.  When  the  great  reformer  was  sum- 
moned before  the  convocation  at  St.  Paul's  for  heresy,  John,  with 
his  principal  supporters,  went  with  him,  insisted  upon  a  seat  being 
given  him,  and  openly  threatened  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  the 
next  day  the  Londoners  rose  upon  him  so  menacingly  that  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  the  protection  of  the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince. 
That  this  outbreak  was  in  no  opposition  to  Wiclif  is  shown  by  the 
fJEhCt  that  when  he  was  cited  again  before  the  primate  for  declaring 
that  a  church  might  justly  be  deprived  by  the  king  or  lay  lords  of 
its  property  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  that  ecclesiastics  should  be 
subject  to  lay  tribunals,  it  was  the  Londoners  themselves  who  broke 
in  and  dissolved  the  sitting. 

Edward  III.  died  at  Sheen,  too  late  for  his  fame,  on  June  21, 1 8  7  7. 
He  was  sixty-six  years  old,  and  had  reigned  fifty  years.  The  decadence 
of  his  later  years,  and  the  dreariness  of  his  death,  formed  a  sad 
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contrast  to  the  gaiety  and  the  movement  of  his  career.  Before  life 
was  extinct  Alice  Ferrers  had  taken  his  jewels,  even  the  ring  from 
Death  of  ^^  finger,  and  had  left  the  palace ;  the  servants  stripped 
Edward  III  the  rooms ;  a  single  priest,  who  came  mibidden,  f^one 
remained  to  give  him  the  last  consolations  of  religion. 

As  a  ruler  Edward  has  little  claim  to  respect ;  like  Eichard  I.  he 
looked  to  England  primarily  as  supplying  the  money  needed  for  war. 
Constitutional  Uberty  grew  apace,  but  it  was  not  of  his  making;  it 
was  won  by  the  people  taking  advantage  of  his  necessities.  He  was 
however  a  genuine  Englishman  in  his  confidence  in  his  soldiers,  and 
his  bad  quaUties  have  been  hidden  under  the  barren  glories  of  Cr^cy 
and  Poitiers.  Commerce  received  a  marked  stimulus  in  his  reign.  The 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool  caused  the  settlement  of  Flemish 
weavers  on  the  eastern  coast.  Trade  with  the  Baltic  sprang  up.  The 
great  herring  fishery  was  founded  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Merchants  flocked  every 
September  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  great  Sturbridge  fair 
at  Cambridge,  which  lasted  for  three  weeks. 

The  English  language  was  now  practically  formed.  In  1857  it 
was  ordered  that  the  proceedings  of  the  law  courts  should  be  in 
TheEngUsh  English.  In  the  same  year — ^it  is  said,  by  a  priest  named 
language  Bobert  Langland — was  published  *The  Vision  of  Piers 
Ploughman,*  the  first  true  EngUsh  poem,  the  translation  into  poetry 
of  the  deep  discontent  of  the  lower  classes.^  Twenty  years  later 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  published  *  The  Canterbury  Tales,*  which  illustrate 
the  life  of  the  time  in  every  phase.  Wichf  s  Bible  is  the  first  great 
prose  monument  of  the  English  tongue. 

The  Statute  of  Treasons  of  1852  marks  the  necessity  which  the 
alternate  executions  of  Edward  II.*s  reign  had  produced  of  defining 
the  term.  Treason  was  now  interpreted  to  mean  the  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king,  queen,  or  their  eldest  son ;  the  violation  of  the 
queen,  the  king*s  eldest  unmarried  daughter,  or  his  son's  wife ;  levying 
statute  of  war  against  the  king  in  his  reahn ;  adi»ering  to  his  enemies ; 
Treasons  counterfeiting  his  seal  or  money,  or  importing  false  coin ; 
and  the  slaying  of  the  lord  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  judges  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  After  the  Peasants*  Revolt,  riot  and  rumour 
against  the  king  were  added.  Further  additions  will  be  noticed  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  (pp.  132-136),  and  especially  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
9  Gardiner,  Introduction;  p  91. 
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CHAPTER    III 
BICHABB  II 

Section  1.— Effects  of  the  Black  Death  amd,  of  the  War. 
The  Peaaam^ts*  BevoU 

Gbeat  dangers  surrounded  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign.  The  State 
was  impoverished,  the  king's  relations  ambitious  and  powerful  (p.  121), 
the  Commons  aggressive.  Wiclifs  teaching  was  working  among  the 
people.  The  French  were  harrying  the  coasts ;  the  Scotch  were  begin- 
ning to  move  once  more.  The  council  of  regency  which  was  appointed 
John  of  was  a  compromise  between  the  party  of  John  of  Ghent  and 
Slefcom- ^  that  of  the  Commons ;  but  as  soon  as  parliament  met  the 
mons  latter  showed  their  power.    They  granted  money  liberally, 

but  on  condition  that  its  expenditure  should  be  in  the  hands  of  two 
treasurers ;  and  the  first  two  were  Walworth  and  Philpot,  merchants  of 
London.  They  insisted  also  that  during  the  minority  the  great  officers 
of  state  should  be  appointed  by  parliament.  Alice  Ferrers  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  condemned  to  forfeiture  and  banishment.  But  John  of 
Ghent  was  not  satisfied  with  any  secondary  part.  He  overrode  these 
concessions  to  the  parliament.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Londoners 
by  ousting  Walworth  and  Philpot,  and  with  the  Church  by  his  coun- 
tenahce  of  Wiclif  and  his  open  threats  of  spoliation.  He  showed  the 
greatest  incapacity  in  his  conduct  of  the  war,  and  led  the  coimtry  into 
vast  expense.  To  meet  this  the  Commons  agreed,  in  April  1879, 
upon  a  graduated  poll-tax  from  both  laity  and  clergy,  from  61,  ISs.  4^. 
on  John  of  Ghent  to  id,  on  the  poorest  man.  A  new  demand  in  1 380 
was  agreed  to  upon  condition  that  the  council  should  be  dismissed  as 
corrupt  or  incapable,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  retrench  the  ex- 
pense of  the  king's  household.  In  November  1880a  sum  of  160,00(W. 
was  still  wanted.  To  meet  it  parliament  fell  back  once  more  upon  a 
poll-tax  of  a  shilling  upon  everybody  over  fifteen ;  and  the  attempt  to 
raise  this  was  the  signal  for  the  Peasants'  Bevolt. 

The  causes  of  this  great  movement  were  far  deeper  than  the  mere 
incidence  of  a  single  tax.  We  have  seen  that  a  great  lord  cultivated 
his  land  by  the  labour  of  villeins,  who  gave  such  labour 
.  peasants'  service  in  payment  for  their  own  holdings  (p.  12).  But  in 
^^®^*  .  .  the  course  of  time  this  labour  rent  had  been  very  generally 
changed  into  a  money  rent,  and  the  lord  then  cultivated  his  land  by 
hired  laboiur.  The  process  of  emancipation,  too,  had  been  continually 
going  on,  and  even  when  this  did  not  take  place  the  practice  of 
binding  the  vOlein  to  the  soil  had  practically  disappeared.    Thus  ct 
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the  time  of  the  Black  Death  there  was  a  large  peasant-farmer  class,  and 
a  large  class  of  free  labourers* 

The  Black  Death  swept  away  at  least  one-third  of  each  of  these 
classes.  This  told  upon  the  landowners  in  two  ways.  There  were  fewer 
farmers  wanting  farms,  and  therefore  rents  fell.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  fewer  labourers  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  before, 
and  therefore  wages,  and  the  price  of  everything  which  depended  on 
wages,  rose  to  double  their  former  amount.  Hired  labour  was  now 
so^  difficult  to  get  that  the  plan  of  commutation  of  labour-rent  for 
money-rent,  which  had  formerly  been  advantageous  to  the  landlord, 
statute  of  ^^  ^^^  disadvantageous.^  In  1349  therefore  the  land- 
Labourers  lords  secured  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  which 
obliged  the  labourers  to  take  farm-work  at  the  rate  of  wages  which 
existed  in  1 8  4  7,  before  the  Black  Death ;  heavy  penalties  were  laid  both 
upon  any  labourer  who  should  demand,  and  any  landlord  who  should 
grant,  more.  In  the  second  place,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
tied  to  the  aboHsh  the  free  labourer  altogether  by  forbidding  him  to  leave 
^^  his  parish  for  better  employment;  runaways  were  to  be 

branded  on  the  forehead.  Further,  since  labour  was  now  relatively 
more  valuable  than  money,  it  was  determined  to  bring  back  the  peasant 
formers  into  villenage,  that  is,  to  the  old  labour  service.  The  lawyers 
were  set  to  work  to  find  flaws  in  the  agreements  of  the  villeins  with 
Attempt  to  ^^i^  lords ;  and  as  all  disputes  were  tried  in  the  manoir 
pstore  Til-  courts,  where  the  lord  himself  practically  decided  the  case, 
labour  ser-  this  went  hard  for  the  villeins.  Thus,  when  the  poll-tax  was 
^^  imposed,  there  were  two  classes  ripe  for  revolt — the  labourers, 

angry  both  at  the  lowering  of  wages  and  at  being  again  tied  to  the  soil ; 
the  villeins,  who  had  paid  money-rent,  at  being  again  compelled  to  pay 
labour-rent.  Upon  men  in  this  state  the  teaching  of  the  Lollards,  who 
to  Wiclif  s  advanced  religious  views  had  joined  social  and  political 
views  far  more  subversive  than  anything  he  had  imagined,  had  enor- 
mous effect.  John  Ball  and  his  fellows  gave  utterance  to  this 
spirit  when  they  preached  on  the  text,  ^  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve 
span,  where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  *  and  poems  like  '  Piers  the 
Ploughman,*  and  pamphlets  which  taught  the  equahty  of  man  before 
God,  and  inveighed  against  Bome,  in  whose  monks  the  peasants 
saw  their  worst  enemies — for  the  abbeys  were  great  landlords — found 
eager  readers.  There  was  additional  danger  in  the  insolent  bearing 
of  the  nobles  who  had  returned  from  the  war,  unfitted  for  anything 
but  war,  and  brutaUsed  by  conquest  and  slaughter,  and  in  the  swarms 

1  Bogers,  Six  Centuriea  of  Work  and  Wages,  ch.  viii.  and  ix.  Conningliaiiii 
Growth  of  JEngliah  Indttstry,  p.  855. 
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of  discharged  soldiers,  who  wandered  through  the  country  with  ideas 
gathered  from  the  Jacquerie  of  France  and  from  the  free  democracies 
of  Flanders.  The  causes  of  discontent  w^e  very  yarious.  In  one 
place  there  was  a  cry  against  the  clergy;  in  another  against  the 
monks ;  in  another  against  the  landlords.  In  London  John  of  Ghent 
was  the  grievance ;  in  other  parts  he  was  a  favourite. 

The  rising  began  in  Essex  in  May,  when  the  people,  led  by  Thomas 
the  Baker  of  Fobbings,  drove  out  the  judge  and  slew  the  jury  called 
Bisingin  to  asscss  the  tax.  The  flame  spread  like  wildfire  through 
Essex  the  eastern  and  midland  counties.    Other  leaders  sprang  up 

under  such  names  as  Jack  the  Miller,  Jack  Straw,  Jack  Trueman. 
How  the  revolt  was  organised,  how  communications  could  pass  between 
the  different  sections  with  such  rapidity,  is  a  mystery.*  In 
the  east  and  midlands  the  cry  was  for  the  abohtion  of 
labour  service.  In  Kent,  where  villenage  was  unknown,  the  people  rose 
for  the  suppression  of  the  poll-tax,  the  death  of  the  nobles  and  upper 
Bisingin  clergy,  and  better  government.  But  they  sympathised 
Kent  ^ith  the  men  of  Essex,  adopted  their  cry,  put  to  death  all 

the  lawyers  they  could  catch,  and  destroyed  the  rolls  of  the  manor 
courts. 

On  June  5,  in  Dartford,  John  the  Tiler  (ue.  the  bricklayer)  struck 
down  one  of  the  collectors  of  the  poll-tax  who,  in  a  coarse  and  brutal 
maimer,  attempted  to  prove  that  his  daughter  was  over  fifteen.  On  the 
10th,  under  a  certain  Wat  the  Tiler,  they  took  Canterbury,  and  released. 
John  Ball  from  the  archbishop's  prison  ;  then,  passing  through  Maid- 
The  Kentish  ^*^°®  ^^^  Gravesend,  crossed  Blackheath  to  the  number 
insurgents  of  100,000  and  Occupied  Southwark.  Next  day  the  London 
in  London  ^^^Y)  opened  the  bridge  gates,  and  they  poured  into  the  city, 
broke  open  the  wine  cellars,  set  free  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  burned 
John  of  Ghent's  palace  at  the  Savoy,  the  Temple  with  its  archives,  and 
other  buildings;  and  finally  occupied  Tower  Hill.  Meanwhile  the 
Essex  host  reached  Mile  End  ;  the  Hertfordshire  men  lay  at  Highbury. 

The  next  morning  Bichard  left  the  Tower,  rode  to  Mile  End,  and 
by  a  promise  of  full  satisfaction  of  their  chief  demands  induced  the 
Essex  men  to  disperse.  In  his  absence  Wat  the  Tiler  and  his  men  forced 
their  way  into  the  Tower,  insulted  the  Princess  of  Wales,  slew  the 
archbishop — since,  as  chancellor,  he  was  one  of  the  hated  lawyers — and 
the  treasurer,  who  was  chief  commissioner  for  the  poll-tax ;  foreign 
merchants  also  fell  before  their  blind  fury.    Bichard  had  taken  refuge 

'  Possibly  by  Wiclif s  poor  priests ;    Wayfaring  Life  %n  England  in  the 
but  there  was  a  vast  wandering  popula-    Middle  Ages. 
tion    in    England.     See    Jusserond's 
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at  "Whitefriars.  Thence,  next  day,  he  rode  to  parley  with  the  rebels 
at  Sinithfield.  So  violent  was  Wat*s  behaviour  that  Walworth,  then 
lord  mayor,  struck  him  dead  with  his  dagger.  The  young 
conduct  and  king  showed  remarkable  presence  of  mind.  Eiding  up  to 
promises  ^.j^^  mob,  who  were  bending  their  bows  for  vengeance, 
'  "What,  my  friends  I '  he  exclaimed,  *  would  you  shoot  your  king  ?  Do 
not  grieve  for  the  death  of  that  traitor.  Follow  me  ;  I  will  be  your 
leader,  and  you  shall  have  whatever  you  please  to  ask.'  Upon  his 
promises  the  men  of  Kent  and  those  of  Hertfordshire  dispersed,  and 
the  danger  was  over. 

All  coherence  being  at  an  end,  the  nobles  were  emboldened  for 
Vengeance.  Like  the  gentlemen  of  France  with  the  Jacquerie,  they 
hung  and  slew  throughout  Kent,  Essex,  and  the  south.  *  Society ' 
had  been  scared,  and  now  took  its  revenge.  By  the  autumn  it  was 
reckoned  that  8,000  insurgents  had  died  iif  fight  or  on  the  gallows. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  peasants'  revolt  had  failed.  All  tenants  were 
ordered  to  perform  labour  service.  The  charters  by  which  the  insur- 
_  gents  had   bought  safety  were  repudiated    by  the  king. 

offUe  Then  the  law  courts  were  set  to  work,  and  7,000  more 

landowners  ^^^  ^y  ^^^^  sentence.^  ParUament  met  ajid  declared 
tliat  the  king's  concessions  were  invalid  without  its  consent,  since 
they  altered  ,the  law.  And  yet  the  cause  of  the  peasants  was  really 
won.  The  landlords  had  no  mind  for  another  revolt.  Silently  and 
Practical  gradually,  and  in  spite  of  several  reactionary  attempts,  all 
gain  was  granted;   money-rent  was  accepted  for  labour;   the 

free  labourer  was  left  free.  The  class  of  small  holders  grew  continually 
during  the  next  century,  and  wages  rose. 

But  for  the  moment  the  failure  of  this  social  reform  discredited 
religious  reform  also.  A  strong  conservative  reaction,  as  we  should 
say,  set  in.  The  support  given  to  Wiclif  had  come  from  John  of 
Ghent  and  the  baronage,  so  long  as  both  were  attacking  the  church 
only.  But  when  Wiclif  and  his  followers  taught  the  nobles  too  that 
Conservative  ^^^J  ^^  duties,  and  when  the  revolt  showed  the  effect  of 
reaction  the  teaching,  the  common  danger  brought  church  and  baron- 
age together.    John  of  Ghent  abandoned  the  reformer.    His  followers 

.  were  banished  from  Oxford,  and  all  Lollard  books  ordered 

lates  the  to  be  bumt.  Wiclif  himself  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
^^^®  living  of  Lutterworth,  where,  after  opening  the  gateway  of 

knowledge  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  or,  as  his  foes  expressed  it, 
causing  the  Gospel  to  be  *  cast  abroad  and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine,' 

3  Fronde, '  AnnaJs  of  an  English  Abbey,'  in  Short  Studies j  drd  Series. 
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he  died  in  1384.  His  followers,  the  Lollards— *  Idle  Babblers*— 
increased  rapidly. 

But  the  outbreak  had  another  effect.  The  frightened  Commons 
turned  upon  the  government  as  well  as  upon  the  rebels.  They  im- 
Pariiamen-  posed  no  further  taxes,  and  in  1 3  8  2,  so  low  had  the  credit 
tee^ofioans"  ^^  *^®  crown  sunk,  the  merchants  refused  to  lend  money 
to  the  crown  except  on  the  pledge  of  Lords  and  Commons — the  first 
instance  of  parliamentary  guarantee. 

Section  2. — Confusion 

In  1885  Eichard  created  his  uncles  Edmund  and  Thomas  dukes 
of  York  and  Gloucester.  Boger  earl  of  March,  grandson  of  Lionel 
duke  of  Clarence,  was  named  heir  to  the  throne  (p.  136).  With 
John  of  Ghent  the  king  was  on  bad  terms.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
Failure  of  "d  of  him  until  1 3  8  9  by  sending  him  with  a  large  expedi- 
G^un  ^^^^  *^  prosecute  his  old  claim  upon  the  crown  of  Castille. 
Spain  But  John  again  proved  an  incompetent  general,  and  this 

attempt  failed  as  that  of  the  Black  Prince  had  failed.  From  the  pres- 
sure of  his  other  uncles  he  tried  to  escape,  like  Edward  IL,  through  a 
fovourite,  Bobert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  made  governor  and 
duke  of  Ireland ;  and  through  his  able  chancellor,  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
a  man  of  merchant  family,  created  earl  of  Suffolk. 

During  the  absence  of  John  of  Ghent,  Thomas  of  Gloucester  and 
Henry  of  Derby,  John's  son,  reformed  the  baronial  party.  The  failure 
B  niai  <>^  ^  foreign  effort,  the  extravagance  at  court,  the  weight 
party  of  taxation,  were  their  cries.    Backed  by  both  clergy  and 

reformed  Commons,  they  presented  a  long  list  of  grievances  in  1 3  8  6, 
and  demanded  the  dismissal  both  of  Suffolk  and  the  treasurer.  When 
Bichard  petulantly  rephed  that  he  would  not  dismiss  a  scullion  at 
their  request,  they  quoted  an  old  statute  that  *  if  the  king,  from  any 
naalignant  design,  or  contempt,  or  wanton  wilfulness,  should  alienate 
himself  from  his  people,  or  should  not  be  willing  to  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  realm  with  the  advice  of  the  peers,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
the  peers,  with  the  assent  of  the  people,  to  depose  him  * ;  and  they 
sent  for  the  Act  of  Deposition  of  Edward  II.  Bichard  was  forced  to 
give  way.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  impeached,*  sentenced,  and  im- 
Commission  prisoned.  A  commission  of  regency  was  appointed,  with 
of  regency  Gloucester  at  its  head.  But  Bichard  began  a  counter-plot. 
In  1387  he  summoned  a  council  at  Nottingham,  and  induced  the 
judges  to  declare  that  the  commission  was  unlawful,  and  its  promoters 
guilty  of  *  treason  '  (p.  126) ;  that  parliament  could  proceed  only  at  the 
*  Le.f  charged  by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords,  who  gave  judgment. 
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king's  command,  and  had  no  power  to  remove  ministers ;  that  the 
sentence  on  De  la  Pole  was  illegal.  This  was  countersigned  by  the 
Archbishops  of  York  and  Dublin,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  De  la  Pole  him- 
self,  and  three  bishops.  Gloucester,  with  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Arundel,  at  once  led  a  force  to  London.  Bichard  submitted;  his 
friends  fled.  The  Duke  of  Ireland  escaped  to  the  Welsh  border,  raised 
an  army,  but  was  defeated  by  Henry  of  Derby  at  Eadcot  Bridge  on 
the  Thames,  and  escaped  to  France.  In  February  1888  the '  appellants,* 
Ti,e  as  they  were  called — Gloucester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  War- 

appeUants  wick,  and  Arundel— throwing  down  their  gauntlets,  accused 
five  of  the  king's  advisers  of  treason,  and  they  were  impeached 
before  the  peers.  When  the  judges  declared  this  impeachment  con- 
trary to  law,  the  peers  asserted  {hat  in  such  high  concerns  parliament 
was  above  law ;  and  the  king  assented.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  and  the  Ordinances  over  again,  taking  a  parliamentary  form  ; 
the  tyranny  of  an  aristocratic  parliament  instead  of  that  of  the  baron- 
age. The  five  were  found  guilty;  the  laymen  were  hanged,  the 
prelates  deprived  of  revenues.  The  judges  who  had  given  the  opinion 
at  Nottingham  were  exiled  to  Ireland.  Other  executions  and  banish- 
*Mercaess,»  ments  followed  in  this  *  Merciless,'  or  *  Wonderful,'  parlia- 
fui'iSSfl!'^  ment;  the  triumph  of  Gloucester  and  the  baronial  party 
ment  seemed  complete.     Among  its  acts  was  one  which  made 

it  *  treason '  to  procure  the  repeal  of  any  of  its  decrees.  For  a  year 
there  was  peace  at  home ;  on  the  sea  the  skill  and  valour  of  Arundel 
redeemed  the  fame  of  England  in  a  great  victory  over  a  combined  fleet 
of  French,  Flemish,  and  Spanish.  To  the  north  the  year  was  long 
famous  for  the  bloody  and  dubious  fight  of  Otterbourn  (August  9),  in 
Battle  of  which  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur)  and  Lord  James  Douglas 
otterbourn  fought  through  a  long  moonlight  night.  Douglas  was 
killed,  and  ELotspur  carried  ofif  prisoner  to  Scotland. 

A  dramatic  change  took  place  when  Bichard  suddenly  entered  the 
council.  May  3,  1389,  and  demanded  to  be  told  his  age.  '  Your  high- 
ness is  in  your  22nd  year,'  was  the  rej)ly.  *  Then,'  said  Bichard,  *  I 
am  capable  of  managing  my  kingdom  myself.'  His  uncles  were  dis- 
missed  and  the  council  remodelled.  Gloucester,  taken  by 
assumes  the  Surprise,  yielded ;  the  people  applauded  this  act  of  vigour  ; 
government  ^^^  ^^  counter- stroke  was  carried  out  without  a  hand 
being  raised  against  it.  The  attempt  to  rob  the  crown  of  authority 
had  failed  for  the  fourth  time  (p.  110). 

Still  more  surprising  was  Bichard' s  moderation.  He  neither  re- 
called the  exiles  nor  persecuted  his  uncles  or  the  appellants.  The  Earl 
of  Arundel  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  forces,  and  his  brother 
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Thomas  was  made  primate ;  John  of  Ghent  was  created  duke  of 
Aqnitaine ;  and  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  of  York,  earl  of  Eutland. 
For  six  years  Bichard  governed  as  a  constitutional  king.  The  country 
was  in  profound  peace ;  taxation  was  light ;  parliaments 
tionai  were  held  with  which  no  dispute  arose,  and  to  which  the 

govemincut  minisjerg  owned  their  responsibility ;  many  important  laws 
were  passed.  In  1390  a  more  stringent  Statute  of  Frovisors  was 
passed  (p.  123) ;  in  1391  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  or  *  De  Beligiosis' 
(p.  94)  was  extended  to  all  corporations,  and  guarded  against  evasions ; 
in  1898  a  fresh  Statute  of  Praemunire  (p.  123)  imposed  forfeiture  of 
goods  for  obtaining  bulls  or  other  instruments  from  Eome.  There  was, 
too,  an  ordinance  against  *  maintenance  *  and  *  livery  '  (p.  139),  two 
formidable  elements  of  confusion.  The  permanence  of  the  social 
scare  of  1 8  8 1  is  seen  in  two  petitions  of  the  Commons,  which  Bichard 
rejected,  that  villeins  might  not  acquire  land  or  send  their  children  to 
school,  lest  they  should  escape  from  their  lords  by  becoming  clerics 
(p.  67). 

In  1894  Bichard' s  queen  died  childless.  His  whole  mood  seems 
to  have  changed  at  once.  He  quarrelled  with  Arundel,  and  went  so 
Sadden  ^^  ^  ^^  strike  him  in  the  face.  In  1896  he  was  married 
change  again  to  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  French  king,  a  mere 
child.  The  court  was  crowded  with  French  nobles,  priests,  and  ladies ; 
the  king  lived  at  reckless  expense.  John  of  Ghent,  who  was  now 
reconciled  to  him,  was  also  married  again  to  his  former  mistress, 
Catherine  Swynford,  and  the  children  she  had  already  borne  him 
were  made  legitimate  under  the  name  of  Beaufort  (p.  149),  the 
j^^  eldest  son  being  created   earl   of  Somerset.    Gloucester, 

BeanforU  jealous  of  this  new  family,  threw  himself  again  into  oppo- 
sition. But  his  old  party  was  broken  up,  for  Henry  of  Derby 
had  joined  his  father  in  obedience  to  the  crown.  Bichard  now  took 
his  long-delayed  vengeance.  A  parliament,  carefully  packed  by  the 
Bichard's  sheriffs,  met  at  Shrewsbury  in  September  1897  in  a  mood 
vengeance  to  do  whatever  the  king  wished.  The  commission  of  regency 
of  1886  was  repealed;  Arundel,  the  primate,  was  impeached  and 
banished.  Then  a  fresh  body  of  appellants  demanded  justice  on  War- 
wick,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Gloucester.  A  scene  of  violent  recrimi- 
FarUament  i^^^ion  took  place.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  was  condemned 
ofSfarews-  and  executed;  "Warwick  was  banished;  Gloucester  was 
raideraita  secretly  murdered  at  Calais,  whither  he  had  been  sent. 
i»^«  *  Treason  *  was  made  to  include  three  fresh  crimes :  com- 

passing the  kiog's  deposition,  surrendering  homage,  or  levying  war 
against  him*    Then  the  king^s  friends  were  promoted  in  the  peerage ; 
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the  acts  of  the  *  Merciless '  parliament  were  reversed,  and  it  was 
declared  *  treason  *  to  call  this  reversal  in  question ;  and  parliament 
gave  up  both  substance  and  form  of  power  by  granting  to  Bichafd 
the  customs  for  life,  and  delegating  its  whole  authority  to  eighteen 
members,  special  friends  of  the  king. 

Section  3. — Despotism  and  fall  of  Bichard 

The  dramatic  completeness  of  this  triumph  is  matched  only  by  the 
dramatic  suddenness  of  its  reversal.  Henry  of  Derby,  now  duke  of 
Hereford,  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  formerly  earl  of  Nottingham,  but 
now  duke  of  Norfolk,  mutually  accused  one  another  of  treason.  A 
court  of  chivalry  decided  that  the  quarrel  should  be  settled  by  private 
Banishment  combat.  £ut  Eichard,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  getting 
andH^iSS^of  ^^  ^f  two  such  powerful  men,  stopped  the  fight,  and 
Lancaster  banished  both — ^Norfolk  for  life,  Hereford  for  ten  years. 
This  was  his  ruin.  Norfolk  indeed  died  in  1899,  broken-hearted; 
but  Henry  Hved,  to  watch  and  to  plot. 

Bichard  now  gave  &ee  rein  to  his  despotic  instinx^ts.  He  exacted 
large  sums  from  his  uncle  Gloucester's  friends,  raised  money  in  many 
FoUy  of  irregular  ways,  and  quarrelled  with  the  church  and  the  Pope. 
Richard  When  John  of  Ghent  died  in  1399,  Bichard  shamelessly 
took  his  lands  into  his  own  keeping,  in  violation  of  a  promise  to  Henry. 
He  then,  amid  gathering  storms  of  discontent,  especially  in  London, 
where  Henry  was  a  favourite,  sailed  to  Ireland,  where  Boger,  earl  of 
March,  the  recognised  heir,  had  just  been  killed. 

This  was  Henry's  opportunity.  He  had  long  been  plotting  with  the 
nobles  in  England.  With  the  exiled  primate  Arundel  he  planned  a 
descent  upon  England,  sailed  in  July,  and  landed  at  Bavenspur  in 
Yorkshire,  with  tiie  son  of  the  executed  Earl  of  Arundel  and  a  few 
Return  of  Other  followers.  Northumberland  and  Hotspur,  Westmore- 
Henry  land    and  Lord  Willoughby  joined    him    at    once,    with 

30,000  men.  He  swore  to  them  that  he  came,  not  for  a  crown, 
but  to  regain  his  inheritance.  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  submitted  to 
him.  He  then  marched  on  Bristol,  where  he  took  and  beheaded 
Scrope,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  king's  most  hated  agent.  Thence  he  went 
to  Chester,  to  watch  for  Bichard's  return  from  Ireland. 

Adverse  winds  delayed  Bichard.  When  he  landed  he  found  himseK 
Richard  without  foUowcrs,  and  he  fled,  disguised  as  a  Franciscan 
deserted  and  friar,  to  Conway.  Enticed  thence  by  Northumberland,  he 
captured  jyecame  Henry's  prisoner.  He  was  taken  to  Chester,  and 
forced  to  issue  writs  for  a  parliament.  From  Chester  he  was  led  to 
tlie  Tower,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  people.    *  Long  live  the  conqueror  I ' 
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wa9  the  cry  that  greeted  Henry.  *  Now  we  have  our  revenge  on  the 
bastard  !  *  ^  was  that  which  met  the  ears  of  Bichard. 

Hitherto  Henry  had  put  forward  no  claim  to  the  throne,  although 
the  death  of  Koger  earl  of  March  left  the  field  much  more  open,  Bu^ 
Ri  hard  ab-  ■'^^^^^^  '^^  ^^^  him,  and  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
dicatesand  land,  to  whom  he  had  pledged  himself,  had  gone  home, 
is  deposed  q^^  September  29  Kiehard  abdicated,  *as  insufficient  and 
useless,  and  for  his  notorious  deserts  not  unworthy  to  be  deposed.* 
Were  it  in  his  power,  he  said,  to  choose  his  successor,  he  would  choose 
Henry,  upon  whose  finger  he  himself  placed  the  signet-ring. 

Next  day  parHament  met.  "When  Bichard's  deposition  had  been 
pronounced,  Henry  stood  forward,  and,  after  signing  himself  with  the 
cross  on  breast  and  forehead,  claimed  the  crown  as  descended  in  the 
right  line  of  descent  fi:om  Henry  III.  (p.  84),  both  by  father  and  mother, 
and  as  sent  by  God  to  recover  his  right,  when  the  realm  was  nearly  undone 
by  bad  government.  He  could  not  claim  as  rightftil  heir,  for  Boger 
Mortimer  had  left  a  son,  Edmund  (p.  136).  He  had  intended,  there- 
fore, to  claim  only  by  conquest ;  but  this  caused  alarm,  and  he  there- 
Henry  is  ^^^^  artfully  combined  the  two  claims.  -Parliament  assenting, 
made  king  Arundel  led  him  to  the  throne,  and  with  his  brother  arch- 
bishop, Scrope  of  York,  seated  him  upon  it  as  Henry  IV. 

Thus  the  descendant  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  Pontefract,  entered  upon  the  inheritance  of  Edward  II. 
who  had  murdered  him.  The  important  thing  was  that  the  throne  had 
been  filled  by  a  parliamentary  grant.  The  old  English  custom  of 
election  had  come  back  in  another  form.^ 

SVMMABT  OF  THE  FoUBTEENTH  CeNTUBT 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  we  seem  suddenly  to  sink  to  a  lower  level, 
and  to  hve  ainong  meaner  men,  exchanging  Stephen  Langton  and 
Simon  de  Montfort  for  Piers  Gaveston  and  Thomas  of  Lancaster ;  the 
murder  of  Gaveston  causes  the  murder  of  Lancaster,  and  starts  an 
internecine  warfare  of  two  centuries.  Then  follows  the  long  rule  of 
Edward  III.,  when  the  war  dominates  everything,  giving  opportunity 
for  constitutional  progress  which  is  never  lost;  creating  a  society 
fostered  upon  war  and  imfitted  for  quiet  life  at  home ;  causing  infinite 
misery,  but  leaving  England  with  a  stronger  sense  of  national  unity. 
The  Black  Death  alters  all  the  relations  between  the  land- owning  and 

^  This  referred  to  a  rumour  that  he  finds  himself  friendless  and  is  deposed, 

was  not  the  true  son  of  the  Black  Prince.  A  faction  of  nobles  and  churchmen  have 

^  The  similarity  between  this  revolu-  prepared  the  revolution,  and  the  country 

tion  and  that  of  1688  should  be  noticed,  has   acquiesced.      An   infant   heir  of 

A  king,  apparently  very  strong,  suddenly  higher  claims  is  superseded. 
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ihe  labouring  dasses ;  and  the  teachizig  of  John  Wiclif  sinks  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  reign  of  Bichard  11.,  perhaps  the  most 
dramatio  in  our  history,  brings  long-standing  causes,  and  especially  the 
£Euliire  to  understand  the  lessons  of  the  Black  Death,  saddenly.to  a 
head  in  the  Peasants'  Revolt.  We  see  the  ambition  of  the  king's  nncles ; 
the  alternate  vigour  and  weakness  of  Bichard,  and  the  alternate  triumphs 
and  defeats  of  the  baronage ;  until,  for  the  sake  of  order,  all  classes 
accept  a  king  whose  ri^t  is,  according  to  old  notions,  absurd,  and  with 
whose  accession  the  position  of  the  kingship  with  regard  to  parliament 
is  utterly  changed.  This  century  witnesses  the  practical  assertion  of 
parliamentary  supremacy,  as  the  thirteenth  century  had  witnessed  its 
theoretical  assertion.  The  House  of  Commons  becomes  the  foremost  of 
the  three  estates.' 

Fourteenth  Century  dcUea 


jSootch     independence     acknow- 

leered 1328 

The  Hnndied  Years'  War  begun  .  1888 
Black  Death 1348 


Peace  of  Br^tigny I860 

Peasants'  Bevolt 1881 

Deposition  of  Bichard     ....  1899 


Edward,  the 

I     Black  Prince 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  VH 
Edwasd  hl 

l_ 


Lionel,  duke  John  of  Ghent 

of  Clarence  | 

henby  rv. 

Philippa  s  Edmund 

Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 

great  grandson  of  Roger, 

executed  1880 


Elizabeth  »  Henry 
Hotspur 


Boger,  earl  of  March, 
I  died  1898 


Edmund,  earl  of  March 


Anne 


fldmnnd  »  Owen 
Glendower' 
daughter 


[The  line  of  the  Black  Prince  being  extinct,  that  of  Lionel,  the  next  brother, 
contained  the  legitimate  heirs.  Boger  Mortimer,  who  had  been  named  successor 
to  Bichard  IL,  was  killed  in  Ireland,  1898.  Thus  his  son  Edmund  was  rightful 
heir.] 

'  ^tabbS|  Yol.  ii.  ch,  xri.,  but  especially  p.  807. 
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THE  HOUSES  OF  LANCASTER  AND  YORK.   TESTING 
OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SYSTEM 


CHAPTER   I 

HENBT  IV.  OF  LANCASTEB.    BESTOBATION  OF  OBDEB 
1899-1418 

The  weakness  of  Henry's  title  imposed  moderation.  The  acts  of  the 
*  Merciless  *  parliament  were  re-confirmed,  and  many  of  the  honom*s 
Mod  ti  bestowed  by  Bichard  were  taken  away.  But  there  was  no 
of  the  new  general  proscription  of  opponents.  The  obvious  lessons  of  the 
government  ^^^^  sverQ  acknowledged.  The  powers  of  parliament  were 
not  again  to  be  delegated  to  a  conunittee ;  treasons  were  henceforth  to 
be  decided  in  the  law  courts — not  by  appeals ;  the  treason  statute  of 
1851  was  restored  without  the  additions  of  the  past  reign. 

Henry*s  success  had  been  largely  owing  to  the  primate  Arundel 
and  the  church.      To  the   church  therefore  he  had  been  forced  to 

.  promise  many  things,  especially  the  suppression  of  heresy, 

^rsecation.  This  pledge  he  redeemed,  in  1401,  by  the  first  perse- 
Sawtr^the  cuting  statute,  De  Heretico  Comhurendo,  The  reaction 
^^Engiish  against  Lollardry  caused  by  the  Peasants*  Bevolt  was 
strong  in  parliament.  The  bishops  gained  the  right  to 
fine  or  to  imprison  in  their  own  prisons  anyone  convicted  of  heresy  or 
of  possessing  heretical  books.  Any  heretic  refusing  to  abjure,  or  re- 
lapsing, was  to  be  bui^^t  in  a  public  place.  The  first  English  martyr, 
William  Sawtr^,  a  clergyman  of  King's  Lynn,  was  burnt  at  Smithfield.* 

The  most  important  act  of  Henry's  first  parliament  was  the  Act  of 
Livery t  which  strengthened  Bichard's  ordinance  of  1898.    The  e^dl 

^  Thechargesagainst  him  show  what  Christ;  that  after  the  words  of  con- 
were  the  views  of  intelligent  Lollards,  secration  in  the  Eucharist  the  bread 
Among  them  were  that  he  would  not  remains  bread,  but  bread  plus  the 
adore  the  cross  on  which  Christ  body  of  Christ,  holy,  true,  and  the 
suffered,  but  only  Christ  who  suffered  bread  of  life.  The  whole  list  is  in 
on  it;  that  he  would  rather  bow  to  a  Wylie.  —  History  of  England  under 
temporal  king  and  worship  a  man,  con-  Henry  XV.  p.  188, 
lessin^  and  repentant,  thm  tJiie  qvQW  q{ 
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against  which  it  was  aimed  had  heooxne  very  serious.  The  nobles 
gathered  troops  of  men  from,  the  swarms  of  disbanded  soldiers,  to 
Act  of  whom  they  gave  their  *  livery,*  or  distinguishing  badge, 

Livery  whom  they  protected  or  maintained  in  their  outrages,  and 

who  were  ready  to  serve  them  in  their  private  wars,  or  accomplish 
any  wrong  at  their  will.  It  was  the  worst  feature  of  feudalism  restored. 
'  The  act  now  passed  forbade  any  subject,  of  whatever  rank,  to  give  or 
'  wear  any  *  livery.'    The  king  alone  might  give  such  a  badge,  to  be 
worn  only  in  his  presence,  or  abroad,  or  in  time  of  border  war. 

The  quiet  of  Henry's  reign  was  soon  broken.  Bichard's  *  nurslings ' 
began  to  move ;  many  of  them  openly  wore  his  badge,  the  white  hart. 
Pijgfc  A  conspiracy  to  seize  Henry  was  betrayed  by  the  Earl  of 

c^spirwjy.  Butlaixd.  .  The  conspirators  fled;  but  the  country  people 
Biohard  II  rose  upon  them,  captured  the  leaders,  and  executed  them 
without  trial— an  act  which  called  forth  an  ordinance  forbidding  such 
a  summary  process  in  future.  This  rising  sealed  the  fate  of  Bichard.^ 
The  Commons  had  abready  clamoured  to  have  him  brought  to  trial, 
and  Henry  had  refused ;  but  upon  the  petition  of  flfty-eight  peers  he 
had  removed  him  from  London  to  Pontefract.  How  he  died,  or  whether 
Henry  actually  ordered  his  death,  is  not  known.  But  a  month  after 
the  rising  his  corpse  was  brought  to  London,  with  the  face  alone 
uncovered,  and  buried  at  Langley. 

The  future  was  full  of  danger.    The  French  king  refused  to  give 

Henry  the  royal  title,  and  was  the  more  hostile  because  Henry  would 

not  send  back  Bichard's  child- wife,  Isabella,  whom  he  wished 

Failures  m      ^  ,  .  rm       J^     ,-,-,-•        .-, 

Scotland  aod  to  marry  to  his  own  son.    The  Scotch  were  harrymg  the 
^^  borders,  and  his  counter-raid  in  1400,  conducted  with  for 

more  humanity  than  hitherto,  had  to  be  abandoned  from  want  of  pro- 
visions. He  was  then  called  to  repel  the  ravages  of  Owen  Glendower 
of  Wales.  But  here  too  he  failed  against  the  obstacles  of  ground, 
weather,  and  Owen's  guerilla  warfare ;  and  he  could  only  leave  Henry 
Percy  (Hotspur)  to  guard  the  Welsh  marches,  while  his  father  Northimi- 
berland  faced  the  Scotch  inroads  in  the  north.  . 

Henry's  constant  difficulty  was  want  of  money :  and  this  is  the 
key  to  the  action  of  the  Commons.  In  1401  was  heard  for  the  first 
Want  of  *^®  *^®  demand  that  redress  of  grievances  should  precede 
money  supply.    In  1404  the  Commons  insisted  upon  retrench- 

ment  in  the  household,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  foreigners  who  had 
come  with  the  king's  second  wife  Joan,  the  widowed  duchess  of 
Britanny.    The  money  raised  by  a  new  land-tax  was  entrusted  to  four 

'  As  afterwards  unsucoessfol  revolts  brought  about  the  deaths  of  Lady  Jane 
Gray  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
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*  treasurers  of  war '  chosen  from  the  citizens  of  London.  In  the  *  Un- 
learned '  parliament  of  1404— so  called  because  all  lawyers,  either  as 
being  chiefly  ecclesiastics  or  because  they  used  their  posi- 
learned**  '  tion  to  favouT  their  own  chents,  were  excluded — a  strong 
parliament  ^ggjj.^  ^as  evinced  to  rob  the  church  by  taking  the  whole  land 
of  the  clergy  for  a  year,  and  to  resume  all  grants  and  pensions  later  than 
those  made  to  Edward  III/s  sons.  In  1406  and  1 407  the  pubhc  audit 
of  government  accounts  was  again  demanded ;  the  sheriff  was  forbidden 
to  have  any  part  in  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  in  reference,  no 
doubt,  to  the  packing  of  the  parliament  of  Shrewsbury  (p.  133) ;  and  the 
The  Com-  ^^  *^**  *^®  Commons  were  the  source  of  all  money  grants 
mona  the  ^as  emphatically  recognised  in  the  adoption  of  the  foUowingr 
source  of  all  mi       x         i.  j.      j  tt.       x  .   , 

money  course.    The  two  houses  were  to  dehberate  separately  on 

«^^^^  the  needs  of  the  kingdom.     The  Commons  were  to  make, 

and  the  Lords  to  assent  to,  all  grants ;  and  the  report  was  to  be  made 
by  the  speaker  of  the  Commons. 

The  years  1401  and  1402  were  times  of  great  anxiety.  Thrioe 
Henry  invaded  Wales,  and  each  time  was  driven  back  by  the  weather 
Faaureand  ^^^  poverty.  In  1402  Owen  Glendower  inflicted  serious 
treachery  defeats  upon  the  English,  capturing  Hotspur's  brother-in-law 
Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  Edmund,  the  heir  to  the  crown  (p.  136). 
Hotspur  was  grumbling  at  having  to  carry  on  the  war  at  his  own  cost, 
and  shortly  resigned  his  post.  A  French  invasion  was  impending.  The 
king*fl  popularity  waned ;  the  rumour  spread  that  Bichard  was  alive  ; 
risings  took  place.  There  was  treachery  in  the  household,  and  attempts 
were  made  upon  his  life.  His  nerves  began  to  give  way ;  he  became 
_    ,    ,       suspicious  and  crueL  From  the  north,  however,  there  came 

Battle  of  f  ^  rm        -r»  •         -i  i       •    . 

Hambiedon    a  gleam  of  success.    The  Percys  gamed  a  great  victory  over 
^^  the  Scots  at  Hambiedon  Hill,  near  Wooler,  September  4, 

1402,  through  the  prowess  of  the  archers  ;  Douglas  and  the  nephew  of 
the  Scotch  king  being  taken  prisoners. 

The  discontent  of  the  Percys  led  to  a  great  crisis.  In  the  north  they 
were  almost  irresponsjWe.  Northumberland  was,  in  fact,  a  rival  king, 
Revolt  of  ^^^  ^*^  ^  loyal  Englishman,  *  not  from  love  to  England,  but 
the  Percys  from  hatred  to  the  Scot.*  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Henry  won 
the  crown  in  violation  of  the  pledge  upon  which  he  had  supported  him, 
he  had  hitherto  been  faith^.  But  many  quarrels  had  lately  arisen,  and 
Hotspur's  refusal  to  give  up  Douglas  had  caused  high  words.  When 
Henry,  glad  to  keep  so  formidable  a  friend  of  the  young  Earl  of  Marqh 
oat  of  the. way,  refused  to  ransom  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  had 
.married  Glendower 's  sister.  Hotspur  joined  Glendower,  and  drew  botb 
his  father  and  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Worcester  into  the  plot.    They 
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proclaimed  the  Earl  of  March,  and  went  south  with  14,000  men  to  join 
the  Welsh.  But  Henry  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  intercepted  their  march 
Battle  of  **  Shrewsbury,  when  a  battle,  lasting  all  day,  and  long 
Shrewsbury  remembered  for  its  ferocity,  was  fought  on  July  21,  1408. 
Hotspur  was  kiUed ;  Douglas,  Worcester,  and  Northumberland  were 
taken ;  8,000  men  were  left  on  the  field.  Worcester  was  beheaded ; 
Northumberland  was  pardoned,  to  plot  again.  In  1 4 0  5,  with  Mowbray, 
son  of  Henry's  old  rival  the  buke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Bardolph,  Sir 
William  Chfford,  and  Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  brother  of  the  exe- 
cuted Earl  of  Wiltshire  (p.  138),  he  collected  a  large  force.  Henry  went 
hastily  northwards.  Upon  assurances  in  his  name  the  insurgents  dis- 
persed, leaving  Mowbray  and  Scrope  in  his  hands.  They 
revolt.  were  executed  without  trial,  in  spite  of  Arundel's  pleading, 

K!^h°  ""^  a^d  ^  violation  of  his  own  ordinance  of  1 399  (p.  138).  The 
bishop  of  execution  of  Scrope  was  a  great  blunder.  Such  an  act  had 
not  been  done  sincQ  the  murder  of  Becket.  It  alienated  the 
clergy,  and  Henry,  though  his  throne  was  safe,  was  henceforth  a  weary 
and  broken  man.  He  was  in  desperate  straits  for  money,  and  parlia- 
ment was  ever  more  aggressive.  Disputes  raged  in  his  own  family 
between  his  sons  and  his  half-brothers  the  Beauforts. 

In  1408  there  was  a  third  and  final  revolt  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  defeated  at  Bramham  Moor  near  Tadcaster,  and  killed.  Inde- 
Third  revolt,  cisive  War  was  carried  on  in  France  and  Wales.  With  Scot- 
iJorth^  ®*  land  however  Henry  had  obtained  peace  by  the  capture  at 
beriand  sea,  1406,  of  James,  the  heir  of  Bobert  of  Scotland. 
Kobert's  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  had  usurped  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  anxious  that  the  young  prince  should  be  detained,  was 
careful  not  to  ofifend  Henry.  At  home  the  anti- clerical  party  were 
so  strong  in  the  Commons  that  Arundel  resigned  the  chancellorship  in 
1408,  and  in  1410  it  was  proposed  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  the 
bishops  and  religious  corporations,  on  the  ground  that  the  sum  would 
De  th  and  ^^PP^^^  ^^  earls,  1,600  knights,  6,000  squires,  and  100  alms- 
character  of  houses.  As  Henry  grew  weaker  t^  government  was  left 
Henry  IV  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  From  June  12, 
1411,  the  king  never  left  Westminster  Palace.  He  died  of  an 
epileptic  fit,  March  20,  1418,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury. 

Henry  was  an  honest  and  diHgent  man,  of  capacity  scarcely  equal 
to  his  task.  Always  an  invalid,  the  strain  of  rule  broke  him  down. 
With  a  purely  parliamentary  title,  he  had  to  bow  to  a  parliament 
stronger  than  it  had  yet  been  or  was  to  be  for  two  centturies.  He 
owed  his  throne  in  a  great  measure  to  Arundel,  and  he  had  therefore  to 
become  the  first  persecuting  king  of  England  H^  was  never  populftTi  and 
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his  reign  was  a  struggle  to  hold  his  own  His  failures  were  doubtless 
owing  largely  to  the  poverty  in  which  he  was  kept.  He  ruled  in  a 
thoroughly  constitutional  manner,  and  his  reward  was  that  treason 
never  broke  out  within  the  waUs  of  parliament.  He  restored  order, 
established  his  dynasty  by  honest  means,  and  left  England  stronger 
than  he  found  it. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Henry  established  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  to  strengthen  his  position  by  uniting  his  principal  adherents,  and 
The  Order  of  *o  supersede  that  of  the  Garter,  of  which  many  of  his 
the  Bath  opponents  were  members.  The  knights  of  this  new  order 
were  called  *  Knights  Companions  of  the  Bath '  firom  the  custom  of 
washing  the  body  on  the  eve  of  great  rehgious  ceremonies.  There  was 
no  fixed  number,  and  the  order  had  no  statutes.  Its  emblem  consisted 
of  three  crowns  with  the  motto,  *  Tria  juncta  in  uno.* 


CHAPTER  II 


SENBT  V.  {OF  MONMOUTS).    FOBEIGN  CONQUEST 
1413-1422 

Section  1. — The  Agincourt  Campaign 

Prom  the  age  of  fourteen  Henry  V.  had  been  actively  employed  on  the 
Welsh  marches ;  at  sixteen  he  was  in  full  command  there,  and  his 
Early  life  of  gallant  conduct  had  done  much  to  win  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
Henry  V  bury.  He  remained  on  this  duty  xmtil  1408.  He  was 
then  made  constable  of  Dover,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
governor  of  Calais,  all  important  posts.  He  was  also  appointed 
guardian  to  the  young  Earl  of  March.  In  1406  the  succession  had 
been  settled  upon  him  and  his  heirs,  and  in  1411  he  was  thanked  by 
parliament  for  his  services.^  This  confidence  was  now  shown  by  a 
grant  of  the  revenue  firom  wool  for  four  years ;  while  both  his  security 
and  generosity  appear  in  his  granting  the  Earl  of  March  full  liberty, 
reinstatiug  Hotspur's  son,  and  giving  Bichard's  body  a  magnificent 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Henry  was  convinced  that  he  had  two  immediate  duties —to  win 

1  This  disposes  of  the  stories  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne  appears 

dissipated  and  vagabond  youth,  of  which  to  be  drawn  from  a  similar  and  probable 

Shakespeare   has    drawn    so    vivid    a  account  of  Edward  II.,  and  it  is  certain 

picture.     His  chief  friend  was  Sir  John  that,  so  far  from  retaining  office,  Gas- 

Oldcastle,  a  man  of  high  repute,  and  a  coigne  resigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Lollard.    The  story  of  his  striking  the  new  reign.  ^  .  . ..  ^  -  ^.^ 
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the  crown  of  I^Vance  and  to  expel  heresy.  The  Lollards  were  showing 
themselves  active.  They  had  done  much  to  place  his  father  on  the 
throne,  and  had  been  betrayed  by  him  into  Arundel's  hands.  One  of 
their  declarations,  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  London 
of  the  churches,  asserted  that  100,000  men  were  ready  to  rise  in 

Lollards  ^j^^-j.  gg^^gg^  Their  leader  was  the  Sir  John  Cfldcastle  just 
mentioned.  At  Henry's  accession  he  was  dismissed  from  court,  and, 
rejecting  the  king's  private  persuasions,  was  brought  at  last  before 
Arundel.  There  he  boldly  upheld  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif,  and  ended 
by  declaring  the  Pope  to  be  the  head,  the  prelates  the  members,  and 
the  mendicant  friars  the  hinder  parts,  of  Anticlirist.  He  was 
sentenced  as  a  heretic,  but  escaped  from  the  Tower  and  reached  Wales 
in  safety.  On  January  4  a  large  body  of  Lollards  met  in  St.  Giles's 
Fields.  It  was  given  out  that  they  purposed  seizing  Henry  at  Eltham 
during  his  new  year's  feast.  Possibly  the  meeting  was  got  up  and  the 
rumour  spread  by  the  church  party  to  discredit  the  Lollards  by  show- 
ing that  religious  and  poHtical  *  radicalism '  were  connected.  Henry 
came  upon  them  with  an  armed  force ;  forty  prisoners  were  hanged  or 
burnt,  and  a  price  placed  on  Oldcastle's  head.  Fresh  persecuting 
laws  were  passed;  heresy  was  to  be  met  by  confiscation  of  the 
offender's  goods;  LoUard  books  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  transla- 
tions from  the  Latin  were  forbidden.  In  1 4 1 7  Oldcastle  was  at  length 
captured.  He  was  then  taken  to  London,  and  executed  by  being  hung 
in  chains  and  a  fire  lighted  beneath  him.  Henry  himseK  had  probably 
no  part  in  this,  as  he  was  absent  from  the  country  at  the  time. 

Henry  now  turned  to  his  second  duty.  France  was  torn  with  dis- 
sensions. Charles  YI.  was  of  deranged  intellect,  and,  with  the 
state  of  Bauphin,  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
France.  Opposed  to  them  were  the  king's  nephew  the  Duke  of 
and  Orleans,  whose  father  Burgundy  had  murdered,  and  Charles's 

Armagnacs  fajthless  wife,  Isabel  of  Bavaria.  This  party  were  called 
Armagnacs,  because  Orleans  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Ar- 
magnac.  Henry  strove  to  secure  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  lord  of 
Flanders.  He  made  the  most  extensive  preparations,  got  money  from 
every  quarter,  by  gift,  loan,  and  pawning  the  crown  jewels,  and  hired 
ships  from  Holland  and  Zealand.  Then  he  sent  a  splendid  embassy 
to  Charles,  successively  claiming,  first  the  crown  and  territory  of 
France,  then  all  which  had  belonged  to  Henry  II.,  and  finally  the 
Henry's  territory  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Br^tigny  (p.  121),  with  the 
demands  king's  youngest  daughter  Catherine  in  marriage,  and  the  un- 
paid ransom  of  King  John.  To  the  French  envoys  who  came  to  make 
terms  he  replied  that  he  would  *  in  no  wise  retire  his  army  nor  break 
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his  journey,  but  would  with  all  diligence  enter  France,  and  destroy  the 
people,  waste  the  country,  and  subvert  the  towns  with  blood,  sword,  and 
fire,  and  never  cease  till  he  had  recovered  his  ancient  right  and  lawful 
patrimony.'  Upon  the  head  of  the  usurper  Charles  would  rest  the 
guilt  of  all  the  misery  which  might  follow.  In  the  summer  of  1415 
a  splendid  army  was  collected  at  Southampton,  to  the  equipment  of 
which  Henry  gave  his  personal  care  in  every  detail,  even  to  the  newly 
oi^anised  medical  service.  As  in  Edward  III.*s  time,  all  classes 
welcomed  the  chance  of  enriching  themselves.  "While  Henry  regarded 
the  enterprise  as  a  kind  of  religious  crusade,  the  nobles  looked  upon  it 
as  a  commercial  undertaking.  Every  noble  and  every  soldier  received 
handsome  pay — a  fact  which  practically  changed  a  feudal  levy  into  a 
modem  army.  It  was  agreed  that  each  leader  should  have  for  his 
own  any  prisoner,  with  certain  exceptions,  whom  he  or  his  men  might 
take.  Of  the  booty  two-thirds  were  to  go  to  his  followers ;  the  other 
third  was  to  be  divided  between  him  and  the  king.' 

On  the  eve  of  starting  Henry  was  stopped  by  the  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  among  his  own  relatives  and  friends.  Bichard  earl  of 
Cambridge,  the  son  of  Edmund  duke  of  York,  younger  son 
S^SS^  of  Edward  III.  (p.  162),  with  Sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Heton, 
Heory  v  ^^j^^  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham,  his  chamberlain  and  friend, 
had  formed  a  plot  in  febvour  of  the  Earl  of  March,  whose  sister  Anne 
Bichard  had  married.  The  conspirators  were  brought  to  trial,  and 
Bichard,  Grey,  and  Scrope  executed. 

On  August  11  Henry  set  sail  with  80,000  men,  of  whom  23,000 
were  archers.  Upon  landing  he  reverently  knelt  and  prayed  for 
Capture  of  Buccess.  The  Strictest  discipline  was  maintained ;  violence 
^Harfleor  to  nou-combatants  was  punished  with  death.  The  siege  of 
Harfleur,  then  the  chief  seaport  of  France,  was  at  once  undertaken, 
and  was  pushed  on  night  and  day  under  Henry's  personal  supervision. 
On  September  22  it  surrendered.  In  a  splendid  tent,  his  crown  borne 
beside  him  on  a  lance,  the  king  received  the  keys.  Then,  barefooted, 
he  walked  through  the  streets  to  offer  his  thanks  to  heaven. 

But  his  situation  was  one  of  extreme  danger.  Harfleur  had  been 
won  at  the  cost  of  half  his  army  from  dysentery.  A  mighty  force  was 
March  from  being  mustered  on  the  Seine.  His  coimcillors  advised  a 
iiarfleur  retum  to  England.  He  replied  that,  with  God's  help,  he 
would  march  to  Calais,  160  miles  distant.    The  artillery'  was  left 

'  One  effect  of  these  arrangements         ^  Cannon  had  been  used  at  sea  even 

-with  the  nobles  was  that  the  Statute  of  before  Cr^cy.     They  were  now  used  in 

Liiveries    was    entirely    ignored ;    the  sieges.    Hand-guns  and  arquebuses  did 

resnlts  of  this  neglect  were  seen  in  the  not  attain  any  efficiency  until  the  end  of 

next  reign.  the  century. 
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behind ;  Harfl^ur  was  garrisoned,  and  on  October  8,  Vnih  JyvA  ^ight 
days*  provisions,  the  desperate  venture  was  begun. 

Henry  reached  Abbeville  on  the  13th.  But  the  bridges  -^ere 
broken  down  and  Blanchetaque  (p.  116)  guarded.  He  was  forced  to 
march  nearly  one  hundred  miles  up  the  river  to  Bethencourt  before 
he  found  a  ford,  October  19.  Then  he  made  for  the  sea-coast.  On  the 
24th  his  vanguard  came  upon  the  enemy  blocking  the  Calais  road  in 
overwhelming  force.  That  night,  by  Henry's  orders,  every  man  had 
double  rations  and  straw  to  lie  upon.  Without  fires,  and  hearing  no 
sound  but  the  drenching  rain  on  the  withered  leaves,  the  little  army 
lay  down  to  rest.  They  were  less  than  12,000  hungry,  shoeless,  and 
wayworn  men.  In  eighteen  days  they  had  marched  820  miles 
through  an  enemy's  country  in  bad  weather — one  of  the  great  forced 
marches  of  history.*  But  their  armour  was  in  perfect  order,  and 
10,000  of  them  were  the  unconquered  archers,  men  of  noted  strength, 
drawn  from  that  class  which,  ever  since  Henry  II.'s  Assize  of  Arms, 
had  learned  to  fight,  to  trust  themselves  and  one  another. 

At  daybreak  on  the  25th,  the  feast  of  St.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispian, 
the  king  with  his  whole  army  heard  mass.  Then,  in  a  coat  em- 
Battle  of  broidered  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  and 
Agincourt  wearing  his  golden  crown,  he  rode  among  his  men  with 
joyful  words,  and  took  his  post  in  the  centre  of  the  foremost  line. 
His  ground  was  well  chosen.  The  firont,  barely  1200  yards  wide,  was 
covered  by  woods  on  either  flank.  The  archers  were  two  deep  in 
front  and  in  the  woods.  Behind,  and  all  on  foot,  was  the  small  body 
of  men-at-arms,  with  billmen  and  pikemen  on  the  wings.  The  few 
horses  and  the  baggage  were  in  the  rear  under  a  small  guard. 

The  French  host  of  60,000  men  lay  300  yards  away.  Among  ihem 
there  was  neither  discipline  nor  generalship.  As  at  Poitiers,  the 
cavalry  were  dismounted  and  drawn  up  in  two  deep  *  battles,'  with 
a  small  force  of  mounted  men  on  either  wing.  Between  these,  and  so 
placed  as  to  be  useless,  were  4,000  cross-bowmen.  In  the  third  and 
rearward  lino  were  20,000  foot-soldiers.  The  fields  between  the  two 
armies  were  thick  in  clay,  sodden  witli  several  weeks  of  incessant  rain. 

At  11  A.1I.  the  French  moved  forward,  and  Henry  bade  his  men 
advance  'in  the  name  of  God.'  First  they  all  knelt  and  took  a 
morsel  of  earth  in  their  months,  ia  token  of  receiving  the  Sacrament 
before  death.  Then  the  grey-haired  marshal,  Sir  Thomas  of  Erping- 
ham,  threw  his  staff  into  the  air.  The  archers  rushed  forward 
with  a  shout,  and  planted  before  them  the  sharpened  stakes  which 
they  had  carried  with  them  throughout  the  march  from  Harflenr, 
*  Compare  the  march  of  Harold  before  Stamford  Bridge. 
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to  break  the  rush  of  the  French.  But  the  heavy-armed  French 
could  make  no  way  through  the  clay.  The  archers  pulled  up  the 
stakes,  again  rushed  forward  and  planted  them.  At  this  close  range 
began  the  deadly  flight  of  arrows,  both  in  front  and  from  the  woods 
on  the  flanks.  A  few  of  the  French  horse  reached  the  stakes,  to  be 
shot  down  there ;  the  knights  on  foot  were  slaughtered  in  heaps 
where  they  stood.  The  great  mass  staggered  back  upon  the  cross- 
bowmen  and  the  second  *  battle.'  A  terrible  crush  took  place.  As  if 
moved  by  one  impulse,  the  archers  now  flung  their  bows  over  their 
fihoidders,  and,  taking  their  short  axes,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
crowded  mass,  and,  side  by  side  with  Henry  and  his  knights,  hewed 
their  way  by  sheer  superiority  of  physical  strength  through  the  press, 
*  beating  upon  the  armour  as  though  they  were  hammering  upon 
anvils.'  Henry  and  a  few  followers  cut  their  way  to  where  Alen^on 
led  the  second  line.  The  Duke  of  York  (p.  153)  was  killed  in  the 
press ;  Alen^on  struck  down  Hiunphrey  of  Gloucester,  Henry's  younger 
brother ;  Henry  himself  was  beaten  to  his  knees  by  a  blow  from  the 
Frenchman's  sword  which  nearly  crushed  the  helmet.  But  then 
Alen^on  fell,  and  the  second  line  was  routed.  The  third  line  fled 
without  a  blow.  More  than  10,000  French,  of  whom  8,000  were 
nobles,  lay  dead.  Among  them  were  two  princes  of  the  blood  and  the 
Constable  and  Admiral  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  taken 
prisoner.  Of  the  English  there  had  fallen  1,000  archers  and  15  knights. 
One  terrible  event  sullied  the  victory.  In  the  midst  of  the  fight  a 
cry  arose  that  the  English  were  attacked  in  the  rear,  though  it  was 
oidy  an  attempt  of  some  peasants  to  plunder  the  baggage.  Henry, 
jmowingliow  desperate  was  his  chance,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
killed,  that  his  men  might  have  their  hands  free.  The  nobles  flatly 
refused  to  kill  any  of  gentle  blood,  because  they  looked  for  their 
ransoms  (p.  144) ;  and  Henry  was  obUged  to  send  300  archers  to  do 
the  bloody  work.  The  common  soldiers  who  were  captured  were 
killed  at  once,  as  being  of  no  marketable  value.  The  next  day,  after  a 
solemn  thanksgiving,  ^hen  at  the  words,  *  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not 
unto  us,'  the  army  knelt  again  upon  the  plain,  the  march  to  Calais 
was  resumed.  On  November  16  Henry  landed  at  Dover,  the  crowd 
rushing  into  the  sea  to  greet  their  hero  king.  He  first  went  to  pray 
at  Canterbury ;  then,  amid  a  scene  of  enthusiasm  which  excelled  that 
which  welcomed  the  Black  Prince  after  Poitiers,  he  entered  London. 
He  himself  was  plainly  dressed.  Modestly  he  forbade  his  dinted 
armour  or  the  cloven  helmet,  of  which  all  England  was  talking,  to  be 
exhibited.  His  first  act  was  to  pay  his  devotion  at  St.  Paul's  and  at 
Westminster. 
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Section  2. — The  Conquest  of  Frcmce,    Treaty  of  Troyes, 
Death  of  Henry  V 

Bat  Henry's  purpose  was  to  conquer  France.  At  present,  besides 
part  of  Gascony,  only  Calais  and  Harflenr  were  in  his  hands.  The 
French  were  attacking  the  coasts,  and  Harfleur  was  closely  blockaded 
by  land  and  sea.    In  August  1416  a  fleet  was  sent  to  relieve  the 

feunting  garrison.  On  the  15th  took  place  a  desperate  flght 
victory  at  with  the  blockading  fleet,  which  was  won  by  the  same 
^^"^^^^  tactics  as  those  which  won  the  victory  of  *  L*Espagnols  sur 
mer  *  (p.  119),  and  Harfleur  was  saved.  Henry  now  made  alliances 
with  Castillo,  Aragon,  the  German  princes,  the  Hanse  towns,  and 
even  the  Genoese ;  and  especially  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  which  preserved  the  Flemish  trade.  Internally  France 
was  more  distracted  than  ever.  The  Dauphin  was  dead,  and  the  young 
Dauphin,  Charles,  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Armagnacs,  who 
represented  the  party  of  national  resistance  to  England,  while  the 
adulteress  Isabella  joined  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  August  1417 
Henry  sailed  with  16,000  men,  equipped  with  the  same  care  as  before 
Before  the  year  was  out  the  greater  part  of  Normandy  was  in  his 
hands.  In  the  spring  heavy  reinforcements  reached  him,  and  in 
July  1418,  having  captured  Pont-de-rArche  above  Rouen,  he  sat  down 
before  that  great  city.  But  the  defence  was  as  gallant  as  the  attack 
was  determined,  and  the  siege  went  on  through  the  winter.  The 
English  army,  even  the  wild  Welsh  and  Irish,  were  kept  in  the  strictest 

discipline.  The  sorties  were  beaten  back.  Famine  reigned 
captureof  in  the  city,  and  thousands  were  ejected  to  save  provisions. 
Rouen  ^^^  Henry,  who  shrank  from  nothing  dictated  by  mihtary 

necessity,  refused  to  let  them  pass,  and  they  died  by  hundreds  in  the 
ditches.  New-born  babes  were  drawn  up  to  the  walls  for  baptism,  and 
then  let  down  again  to  die  on  their  dead  mothers*  breasts.  At  length 
a  deputation  came  to  Henry,  declaring  that  imless  he  gave  them  terms 
the  inhabitants  were  resolved  to  Are  the  town,  &I1  upon  the  besiegers 
in  one  desperate  mass,  and  cut  their  way  through  or  die.  He  gave  way, 
and  the  place  surrendered  on  moderate  conditions  in  January  1419. 

Henry  now  entered  into  negotiations  with  Isabella.  But  not  even 
the  charms  of  Catherine  made  him  swerve  from  his  original  demands. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Dauphin  therefore  agreed  to  unite  in 
resistance  to  him.  He  at  once  renewed  the  war  and  captured  Pontoise, 
which  opened  the  way  to  Paris  ;  and  in  August  1419  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  appeared  before  the  capital.  The  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Montereau,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Dauphin, 
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threw  upon  Henry's  side  his  son  Philip  and  the  whole  Borgondian 
connection.  The  Dauphin  was  driven  south  of  the  Loire,  and  on 
May  21,  1420,  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
Treaty  of  insane  king  acknowledged  Henry  as  his  heir,  appointizig 
Troyes  him  regent  until  his  death,  and  gave  him   Gal^erine  pi 

marriage.  Town  after  town  fell  before  Henry,  and  en  December  1 
he  entered  Paris.  The  wearied  people  were  glad  of  peace  on  any 
terms,  and  Henry  ruled  them  well.    But  in  England,  too,  there  was 

much  exhaustion,  for  no  fewer  than  100,000  men  had  left 
retnms  to  for  the  war ;  and  in  February,  yielding  to  the  express  wish 
fe°i^^*by  0^  ^8  people,  Henry  returned  to  England.  Within  a 
the  defeat  of  few  weeks  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  that  his  eldest 

brother  Clarence  had  been  defeated  and  killed  at  Beaug^ 
on  March  23, 142 1,  the  Scotch  contingent  in  the  French  service  having 
the  honour  of  the  victory.  Moreover,  Paris  was  unsafe,  and  the 
Dauphin*s  party  was  making  head  in  the  north. 

In  ten  weeks  Henry  had  regained  all  that  was  lost.  But  the 
Dauphin  was  not  crushed ;  he  held  the  centre  of  France,  while  the 
English  held  the  north  and  south.  Henry  was  again  in  the  field  in 
August  1422.  But  he  was  suddenly  struck  down  by  dysentery, 
.  aggravated  by  the  intense  heat.  At  Vincennes  he  took  to 
iUness  and  his  bed.  Then  he  appointed  his  eldest  brother,  John,  du^e 
death  ^£  Bedford,  to  be  regent  of  France  and  Normandy  if  the 

Duke  of  Burgundy  refused  the  ofl&ce ;  and  his  youngest  brother,  Hum- 
phrey of  Gloucester,  to  be  regent  of  England,  with  his  great  uncle, 
Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others  as  a  council,  and 
placed  in  their  hands  the  care  of  his  infant  son,  bom  in  December 
1421.  He  urged  them  to  prosecute  the  war,  to  maintain  the  Bur- 
gnndian  alliance,  and  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Orleana  prisoner.  Then 
he  confessed,  took  the  Sacrament,  and  received  absolution.  When  the 
priest,  reading  the  Psalms,  uttered  the  words,  *  Build  thou  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,*  he  expressed  for  the  last  time  the  great  desire  of  his  life— 
to  free  the  Holy  City.  In  the  early  dawn  of  Monday,  August  81,  he 
passed  away,  as  devoutly  and  courageously  as  he  had  lived.  Just  before 
death  he  was  heard,  as  though  challenging  Satan,  to  exclaim,  '  Thou 
liestl  thouliest!  My  part  is  with  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  He  was 
thirty-five  years  old. 

Henry  was  above  the  middle  height,  strongly  but  sparely  built, 
with  long  neck  and  limbs.  He  excelled  in  every  active  exercise,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  so  fieet  of  foot  that  he  could  run  down  a  stag. 
He  was  never  weary,  on  foot  or  in  the  saddle.  His  face  was  finely 
cut,  his  ears  small,  his  teeth  of  remarkable  whiteness.    His  hair  was 
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brown  and  his  complexion  bright.    His  private  life  was  without  stain, 
his  piety  deep  and  sincere.    He  was  liberal  in  ahns-giving, 
«nd  ohaiac-   carefol  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  and  weak.    To  us  the  war 
*^  on  France  and  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  may  seem 

evil  deeds ;  to  him  they  were  the  fdlfilment  of  duties.^ 

His  reign  is  like  a  burst  of  triumphal  music.  Constitutional  history 
there  is  scarcely  any  to  record ;  *  the  nation  was  dazzled  by  his  victories 
and  ready  to  give  him  what  supphes  he  wanted.  His  success  was 
largely  due  to  the  distraction  of  his  foes ;  but  his  capacity  for  war  was 
splendid.  He  was  no  mere  fighter.  No  one  ever  had  a  quicker  eye 
in  battle.  No  one  ever  gave  keener  attention  to  the  details  upon  which 
the  comfort  and  fighting  spirit  of  an  army  depend.  No  one,  until  the 
time  of  CromweU,  ever  maintained  such  discipline,  without  which 
Agincourt  could  not  have  been  won  or  Bouen  taken.  His  intense 
ortiiodoxy,  thrown  into  war,  gave  the  character  of  a  crusade  to  aggres- 
sion, and  impressed  upon  a  rapacious  soldiery  the  bearing  of  an  army 
of  religious  enthusiasts.  His  influence  at  the  Coimcil  of  Con- 
stance, 1415,  which  had  been  called  to  put  an  end  to  schism  in  the 
papacy,  was  great;  and  it  was  an  English  bishop  who  nominated 
the  new  pope,  Martin  V.,  before  whom  the  rivals  gave  way.  At  this 
council  John  Hubs,  the  Bohemian  follower  of  Wiclif,  was  treacher- 
ously burned,  and  an  order,  carried  out  by  Henry,  was  issued  that 
Wiclif  s  bones  should  be  disiaterred  and  burnt. 


CHAPTER  m 

HENBY  VL    1422-1461 
Section  l.^The  Loss  of  Normandy 

Scarcely  was  Henry  V.  dead  when  Charles  VI.  died  also.  The 
Dauphin  was  now  joined  by  many  who  had  hitherto  acted  with  the 
.g^^^  English.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Uttle  Henry  VL  was 
regent  of  king  of  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  and  when  Philip 
BattiM  of  ^^  Burgundy  refused  the  oflSce  Bedford  became  regent.  He 
Crevant  and  secured  both  Burgundy  and  Britanny,  by  himself  marrying 
one  of  Philip's  sisters,  while  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Britanny  married  the  other ;  thus  the  flanks  of  the  English  possessions 

d  For  a  compariBon  of  the  wars  of  should  be  valid  unless   enacted   with 

Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  see  Free-  their    consent,    and    also    th&t    laws 

man,  *  Edward  III.,'  in  Hist.  Essays^  1st  founded     on    their    petitions     should 

series.  accurately  reproduce  tne  t^twis  c/  these 

*  Parliament  obtained  a  confirma-  petition^, 
iiorj  of    their    claiijj    tlj^t    no  statute 
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were  protected.  The  Dauphin  held  nothing  north  of  the  Loire,  and 
in  1423  and  1424  was  severely  defeated  in  two  great  battles  at 
Crevant  and  Vemeuil.  In  each  case  the  large  Scotch  contingent  in 
Charles's  service  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  and  fell  almost  to  a  man.  ^ 
But  dissensions  at  home  prevented  fiirther  progress,  and  the  battle 
of  Vemeuil  marks  the  high  tide  of  English  success. 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  VHI 
The  Beauforts  and  THi&  Tudors 

John  of  Ghent  ^  0)  Blanche  of  Lancaster       b      (2)  Catherine  Swynf ord 
j  I 

Henby  IV.  John  Beaufort.  Henry  JBeai 

r 

i 


I  earl  of  Somerset  cardinal 


Henby  V.  =  Catherine ss  Oven   John   Hnmphrey     John  Beaufort,        Edmund.  Jane  Beaufort 

I  of  France  I  Tudor     of             of                    duke  of               duke  of  =  James  I. 

I                    I           Bedford  Gloucester         Somerset            Somerset  of 

I  Scotland 


HENBT  VI.   Jasper  Edmund  =  Margaret   Henry,  Edmund,  John.  Margaret 

Tudor,  Tudor,   |  duke  of   duke  of    d.Ull 

earl  of  Pembroke  earl  of    I  Somerset,  Somerset, 

Blchmond  |  d,146S      d.  1471 

Henby  vn. 

Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Somerset,  married  (14S8)  Edmund  Tu4or,  earl  of 
Richmmid,  the  son  of  Henry  V.'s  widow,  Catherine,  and  Owen  Tudor.  Their  son  was  Henry  Vll. 
Margaret  had  previously,  at  the  age  of  nine,  been  married  to  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
but  this  marriage  had  been  set  aside.  After  Edmund  Tudor's  death  (1456)  she  married  (1)  Lord 
Henry  Stafford,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  (2)  Lord  Stanley,  created  Earl  of  Derby  by 
Henry  VH 

Bedford  had  inherited  the  steadfastness  of  Henry  IV.  with  a 
strong  sense  of  public  duty.  His  brother  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  brilliant  intellectual  and  social  gifts,  was  selfish 
and  unscrupulous.  He  had  been  named  regent  of  England  by  Henry  Vr 
on  his  death  bed;  but  the  Lords  refused  to  admit  that  a 
Gloucester,  king  might  thus  delegate  his  power  after  death.  He  was 
and  Beaufort  j^o^ever  named  'Protector  of  the  Eeahn  and  Church,* 
and  president  of  a  mixed  council  of  Lords  and  Commons.  His 
ambition  was  steadfastly  resisted  by  his  uncle  Bishop  Beaufort  of 
Winchester,  the  chancellor ;  and  though  the  acceptance  by  Beaufort 
of  a  cardinalate  and  legatine  authority  gave  Gloucester  a  temporary 
advantage,  since  he  could  now  point  to  his  rival  as  the  servant,  not 
of  England,  but  of  Borne,  his  ability  and  integrity  finally  prevailed; 

1  To  neutralise  the  danger  of  this  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  was 

Scotch  support  to  France,  the  young  set  free,  on  payment  of  a  ransom,  and 

king  Jame^  I.,  who  had  been  kept  in  a  treaty  was  made  that  neither  country 

honourable  captivity  since  the  end  of  should  henceforth  help  the  enemies  <^ 

Henry  IV.'s  reign,  and  who  had  mar-  the  other, 
ried    one    of    the    Beauforts  ,  Jane, 
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and  at  the  coronation  in  1429  Gloucester  resigned  office.  His  selfish 
folly  had  meanwhile  done  much  harm  abroad.  In  142  6  he  had, 
mider  scandalous  circumstances,  married  Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  an 
heiress  whose  claims  were  contested  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
had  invaded  Hainault  to  make  them  good.  The  result  was  that 
after  the  battle  of  Vemeuil  Philip  withdrew  his  forces  from  France ; 
and  Bedford  was  obUged  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  of  territory  in  order 
to  maintain  even  the  formal  aUiance. 

In  1428  it  was  determined  to  drive  Charles  beyond  the  Loire, 
The  siege  of  Orleans  was  undertaken  and  carried  on  throughout  the 
Siege  of  winter  by  SaUsbury,  who  surrounded  the  town  with 
?SSil*of  ^^^*y  ^^^^'  ^^  February  12,  1429,  Sir  John  Fastolph 
Herrings '  was  .attacked  by  five  times  his  numbers  as  he  was  convoying 
a  train  of  salt-fish  for  the  soldiers'  Lenten  rations  to  the  camp.  He 
entrenched  his  men  behind  the  waggons,  and  the  archers  beat  off  the 
attack  with  murderous  loss.  This  fight  was  known  as  the  *  Battle  of 
Herrings.*  Charles  now  offered  to  give  up  the  city  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  In  an  evil  hour  Bedford  replied  that  he  was  not  the  man 
to  beat  the  bush  that  others  might  catch  the  birds.  Orleans  was  about 
to  be  left  to  its  fate,  when  the  whole  course  of  affairs  was  changed 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  history. 

Jeanne  Dare,  or  Joan  of  Arc,  as  she  is  wrongly  called,  was  a  young 
peasant-girl  of  Domr^my.  As  servant  at  an  inn  she  had  listened  with 
J  D  growing  indignation  to  accounts  of  the  English  oppression, 
until  she  became  convinced  that  heavenly  voices  were  call- 
ing her  to  deliver  her  country.  By  her  importunity  she  induced  the 
officer  of  the  district  to  send  her  to  Charles  at  Chinon ;  and  after  a 
ride  of  eleven  days  in  man's  dress  through  a  country  swarming  with 
English  soldiers  she  was  brought  into  his  presence.  She  then  de- 
clared her  commission  to  relieve  Orleans  and  to  lead  Charles  to  be 
crowned  at  Bheims.  A  conmiission  of  lawyers  and  divines  pro- 
nounced her  inspiration  genuine.  She  was  furnished  with  armour,  a 
white  charger,  and  a  sacred  banner,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
relieving  force.  Before  setting  out  she  insisted  upon  the  soldiers 
taking  the  Sacrament ;  the  camp  was  purified  of  all  loose  characters ; 
and  she  sent  a  letter  to  Suffolk,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand upon  Salisbury's  death,  warning  him  that  he  was  fighting 
g.  against  God.    The  convoy  reached  Orleans  in  safety.    Then 

Orleans  Joan  headed  four  desperate  and  suocessfol  sorties.  In  the 
reUeved  jast  she  was  wounded  in  the  neck  by  an  arrow.  She 
drew  it  out,  staunched  the  blood,  and  led  her  men  in  the  final  rush. 
In  deep  despondency,  and  in  the  ftdl  belief  that  Heaven  was  really 
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against  them,  the  English  raised  the  siege  on  May  8.  The  Maid  gave 
them  no  rest.  Fortress  after  fortress  surrendered;  Jargeau  was  carried 
by  assault  on  June  12  after  a  siege  of  ten  days,  and  Suffolk  taken 
prisoner.  On  June  18  Talbot  and  Fastolph  were  badly  beaten  at 
Patray,  and  Talbot  also  captured.  Then  Joan  called  upon  Charles  to 
follow  her  through  the  enemy's  country  to  Rheims.  With  10,000 
Crowning  of  horsemen  the  enterprise  was  accomplished,  and  on  July  17 
Charles  vn  Charles  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral.  By  Joan's  advice 
he  next  attacked  Paris.  The  assault  failed ;  the  Maid  was  wounded 
and  rescued  with  difficulty.  In  the  spring  of  1480  she  flew  to 
the  relief  of  Compiegne,  then  besieged  by  the  Burgundians.  She 
succeeded  in  entering  the  town,  and  on  May  25  headed  a  sortie.  It 
was  beaten  back ;  Joan  was  separated  from,  her  party,  and  dragged 
from  her  horse.  A  few  months  later  she  was  sold  to  Bedford  by  her 
captors. 

The  disgrace  of  her  treatment  must  be  shared  by  all  concerned. 
The  French  courtiers  and  generals  were  jealous  of  her  influence,  and 
Charles  basely  forbore  to  ransom  or  to  try  to  rescue  her.  The  church- 
men were  angry  that  her  work  had  been  done  without  their  aid; 
the  Inquisition  claimed  her  as  a  heretic.  Bedford,  who  appears  to 
Captnre  and  have  honestly  regarded  her  as  an  emissary  of  Satan,  and 
^*d  0*?  ^^^  Cardinal  Beaufort,  dehvered  her  to  Cauchon,  bishop  of 
Orleans  Beauvais,  as  a  sorceress.  The  trial  was  conducted  with 
ireachery,  meanness,  and  cruelty.  The  end  was  that,  having  been 
handed  back  as  a  relapsed  heretic  to  the  secular  arm  for  punishment, 
she  was  burned  in  the  market-place  of  Bouen  by  the  Enghsh  on 
May  30, 148 1,  calling  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  as  she  died.^ 

To  balance  the  effect  of  Charles's  coronation  at  Bheims,  Henry  VI. 
was  brought  by  Beaufort  to  France  and  crowned  at  Paris  in  December 
1431.  But  the  English  power  was  doomed.  In  1482  Bedford's  wife, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  died,  and  his  marriage  next  year  to  a 
vassal  of  the  duke  broke  up  the  friendship  between  them.  In  1485  a 
magnificent  but  fruitless  congress  was  held  at  Arras,  "When  Bedford 
refused  to  acknowledge  Charles  VII.  as  king  of  France,  Burgundy 
made  a  separate  treaty  with  the  young  monarch.  Heart-broken 
Loss  of  the  **  *^®  failure  of  his  policy— for  the  Burgundian  alliance 
B^gandian  ^ag  the  backbone  of  the  English  strength — Bedford  fell 
death^'^  ill  and  died,  September  1435.  His  successor  was  Bichard, 
^•^**^  duke  of  York,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  executed 
by  Henry  V.,  and  of  Anne,  sister  of  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  who 
had  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign.  An  able  leader,  he  ro- 
*  Kitchin,  Hist,  of  France^  vol.  i.  p.  588. 
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covered  much  lost  ground,  and  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
which  had  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  Charles  YII.  Through  jealousy 
Richard,  **  court,  he  was  recalled  in  1487;  but  was  again  sent 
duke  of  York  out  in  1441  to  check  the  rapid  progress  of  Charles  both 
in  Guienne  and  in  the  north.  In  1444,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  released  for  the  purpose 
in  spite  of  Henry  Y.'s  dying  command,  a  truce  for  two  years  was 
concluded. 

GENEALOGICAL    TABLE    IX 

Descent  of  Bichabd  of  Yobk 

Edward  III. 

I 


Lionel  John  of  Ghent  Edmund  of  York 


PhiKppa  =  Edmund                 Henby  IV.    Edward,  Richard, 

I  Mortimer,                     I            duke  of  York,  earl  of  Cambridge, 

earl  of  March               |                d,  1415  ex.  1415, 

Henry  V.  =  Anne  Mortimer 

Elizabeth  Boger,  | 

B  Hotspur        earl  of  Henry  VL 

March 

I 

Edmund,      Bichafd,  =  Anne 
earl  of  March,    earl  of 
d,  1424       Cambridge 

Richard,  diike  of  York 

Anne,  daughter  of  Boger,  earl  of  March,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Lionel, 
elder  brother  of  John  of  Ghent,  married  her  cousin  Bichard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
executed  by  Henry  V.,  son  of  Edmund  of  York.  Their  son  was  Bichard,  duke 
of  York,  who  was  thus  descended  from  Lionel  by  his  mother  and  from  Edmund 
of  York  by  his  father. 

Confidence  in  Bedford  had  kept  down  the  spirit  of  discord.  But  at 
his  death  we  enter  the  shadow  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  There  were 
two  parties,  that  of  concession  and  peace,  led  by  Beaufort 
andwS°*  and  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suflfolk,  a  brave  and 
poUcies  experienced  soldier,  grandson  of  Bichard  IL's  chancellor, 
and  the  war  party,  led  by  Gloucester,  who  made  the  release  of  Orleans 
the  occasion  for  a  violent  attack  upon  his  rivals.  But  Gloucester 
was  discredited  by  the  scandals  of  his  private  life ;  the  young  king, 
whose  life  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  modest  virtues, 
held  him  in  aversion.     Henry  gladly  listened  to  all  the  advocates 
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of  peace.  Suffolk's  scheme  was  to  marry  Hemry  to  Margaret, 
The  Earl  of  daughter  of  Ben^  of  Anjon,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
Morgar^^rf  masculme  temper.  Her  father's  sister  had  married  the 
Anjou  king   of  France,    and    this   alliance,   therefore,   promised 

peace,  especially  as  another  part  of  the  scheme  was  to  save 
Guienne  and  Normandy  by  ceding  Maine  and  Anjon  to  France.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  April  1445.  Suffolk  became  the  confidant  of 
the  young  queen,  who  speedily  acquired  complete  control  over  her 
husband.  But  Gloucester  was  still  dangerous,  for  the  war  party  was 
Death  of  ^  arms  against  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Anjou.  In  1 447 
Gloucester  therefore  he  was  arrested  at  Suffolk's  instigation,  and  died 
in  prison  a  few  days  later.  Popular  feeling,  which  had  always  been 
in  favour  of  the  *  good  Duke  Humphrey,'  *  openly  iiccused  Suffolk  of 
his  murder.  But  Suffolk  was  sheltered  by  the  court.  He  challenged 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  regarding  the  marriage  treaty,  was  exone- 
rated by  the  council,  and  created  a  duke  144  8.  Scarcely  six  weeks 
and  of  ^^^^    Gloucester's    death   he  was  followed  by  his  rival 

Beaufort  Beaufort,  who  for  forty  years  had  been  a  great  figure,  with 
many  faults  and  one  deep  disgrace,  his  share  in  the  betrayal  of  Joan, 
but  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  Lancaster  dynasty,  lavish  of  his  wealth 
in  its  cause,  and  a  warm  friend  of  peace. 

The  cession  of  Maine  had  been  continually  delayed.  In  March 
1448,  Charles  therefore  suddenly  broke  the  truce  and  captured  Le  Mans. 
Ljjga  Qf  Edmund  Beaufort  (p.  149),  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Normandy  as  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  in  command  in  Normandy ;  and 
he  retaliated  by  suddenly  seizing  Foug^res  in  Britanny.  Charles 
straightway  invaded  Normandy.  In  quick  succession  Pont-de-l'Arche, 
Bouen,  and  other  important  towns  fell  before  him;  Foug^res  was 
recovered ;  an  English  army  was  disastrously  defeated  at  Formigny* 
in  an  attempt  to  reheve  Caen.  In  April  1460,  Cherbourg,  the  last 
English  stronghold,  surrendered,  and  all  Normandy  was  lost  for  ever 
to  England. 

Section  2. — Disorder.    Loss  of  Oascony  and  Quienne 

At  home  things  were  no  better :  *  maintenance '  was  rife  ^  (p.  148, 
note) ;  the  Percies  and  Nevilles  in  the  north  were  at  open  war.  The 
parliament  of  1449  met  in  anger  at  the  incompetence  of  govem- 

^  This  was  his  title  among  the  lower  ^  For  a   graphic   account   of   this 

classes,  for  whom   an  anti-concession  battle,  and  its  place  in  the  history  of 

policyiiad  its  usual  charm.  In  opposing  warfare,  see  Oman,  Art  of  War,  p.  118. 

Beaufort,  too,  he  seemed  to  be  opposing  ^  For  the  social  causes  leading  to 

papal  influence.    His  grace  of  manner  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  see  Gairdncr's 

had  much  to  do  with  his  popularity.  Prefaces  to  the  Faston  Letters, 
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ment,  demanded  redress  of  grievances  before  supply,  and  discussed  the 
state  of  the  nation  for  a  whole  month.  Mutinies  broke  out  among 
Disturbances  soldiers  and  sailors.  Bishop  Moleyns,  who  had  been  em- 
in  England  ployed  in  the  negotiations  regarding  Maine  and  Anjou,  was 
murdered  at  Portsmouth  when  he  went  to  distribute  pay.  Suffolk  was 
impeached.  The  charges  against  him  were  wildly  improbable ;  but  he 
shrank  from  trial,  and  threw  himself  on  the  king's  mercy.  Henry 
merely  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country  for  five  years.  But  the  people 
were  not  to  be  baulked.  Narrowly  escaping  from  their  fdry  in  London, 
Suffolk  embarked  at  Ipswich  for  Flanders;  but  the  crew  of  a  ship 
Murder  of  ^^  *^®  royal  navy  overtook  him,  held  a  mock  trial,  and 
Suffolk  lihen  beheaded  him  at  sea.  May  2,  1460.  His  body  was 
thrown  on  the  Dover  sands,  and  lay  there  until  buried  by  Henry's 
orders. 

The    government  was  helpless,  and  disturbances  took    place  in 
several  coitnties.    In  Wiltshire  Bishop  Ayscough  was  killed.    A  for- 
midable rising  in  Kent  and  Sussex  was  headed  by  Jack  Cade,  who 
r     gave  himself  out  as  a  Mortimer  and  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  York 
Cade's  The  rioters  demanded  the  banishment  of  Suffolk's  friends 

rebeuion  and  the  employment  of  the  Duke  of  York  ^  Cade  led  a  large 
force  towards  London,  but  withdrew  before  Henry.  At  Sevonoaks 
he  turned  upon  a  detachment  of  the  royal  troops,  routed  them  and 
elew  their  commander.  The  king's  army  melted  away,  and  he  retired 
to  Kenilworth,  while  London  admitted  Cade's  men.  Lord  Say,  the 
treasurer,  and  his  son  in-law,  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  were  seized  and 
beheaded  in  Cheapside.  London  was  given  up  to  pillage  for  three 
days.  But  on  the  fourth  the  citizens  took  heart ;  the  commander 
of  the  Tower  attacked  the  rebels  on  London  Bridge,  and  a  running 
fight  went  on  through  the  night.  The  next  morning  Cade's  force 
dispersed  upon  an  offer  of  pardon.  He  himself  forfeited  it  by  farther 
excesses,  escaped  to  Rochester,  and  thence  to  Sussex,  but  was  there 
captured  by  the  new  sheriff  of  Kent,  Alexander  Iden,  and  died  of 
his  wounds.  This  rising  served  to  emphasise  the  need  of  a  strong 
hand  in  the  government.  There  were  two  claimants  for  power  now 
\  I  that  Suffolk  and  his  friends  were  gone — the  two  nearest  kinsmen  of  the 
/  king,  York  and  Somerset;  and  from  the  badges  of  white  and  red  roses 
York  and  wom  by  their  followers  the  civil  wars  which  followed  took. 
Somerset  their  name.  Somerset,  a  grandson  of  John  of  Ghent,  was 
the  representative  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  after  Henry  YI.  (p.  149). 

•  This  rebellion  was  *  the  first  move    Cade's  Eebellion  *  (Fortnightly  BevieWf 
in  the  straggle  between  the  Houses  of    October  1870). 
York  and  Lancaster.' — Gairdner, '  Jack 
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But  Richard  was  the  direct  heir,  both  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  and 
of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  (p.  152).  Should  Henry  VI.  leave  no  son, 
his  succession  was  practically  certain  ;  even  now  he  could 
York  and  the  claim  the  throne  on  the  ground  of  the  usurpation  of 
throne  Henry  IV.    As  heir  of  the  legitimate  line  he  was  not  likely 

to  yield  to  Somerset,  the  heir  of  the  bastard,  though  legitimatised, 
Beauforts.  For  these  reasons  he  was  the  object  of  Margaret's  jealous 
hatred,  while  Somerset,  who  had  been  a  conspicuous  fiEulure  in  Nor- 
mandy, took  Suffolk's  place  in  her  confidence.  York  was  supported 
by  the  Nevilles,  viz.,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  his  brother-in-law,  Salisbury's 
sons  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Montague,  and  his  nephew 
Mowbray,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Somerset  had  on  his  side  the  rivals 
of  the  Nevilles  in  the  north,  the  Percies  and  Cliffords. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  Bichard  arrived  from  his  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  Somerset  from  Normandy.  Bichard  marched 
on  London  and  forced  Henry  to  promise  a  new  council,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  a  member.  Somerset  was  attacked  by  the  peers  and* 
arrested.  But  Margaret's  influence  soon  released  him,  to  be  loaded 
with  fresh  honours ;  and  for  another  year  he  was  in  control  of  the 
government. 

But  in  1451  Charles  VII.  conquered  Gascony  and  Guienne  almost 
without  a  blow,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  Calais  alone  remained  to 
England.  All  eyes  were  once  more  turned  to  Bichard, 
oonyand  whose  claims  began  to  be  openly  talked  of.  In  1452  he 
Gmenne  again  marched  towards  London.  Avoiding  the  royal  troops, 
he  crossed  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  and  reached  Dartford  with 
17,000  men.  But  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  civil  war.  Henry 
again  promised  the  dismissal  of  Somerset,  and,  as  soon  as  Bichard 
disbanded  his  force,  again  broke  his  word.  Bichard  was  saved  from 
Somerset's  revenge  only  by  the  advance  of  his  son  Edward  with 
10,000  men. 

A  final  attempt  was  now  made  at  reconquest  in  France.  Talbot, 
eaii  of  Shrewsbury,  retook  Bordeaux  and  overran  Guienne.  But  in 
1458  Charles  VII.  set  himself  resolutely  to  drive  out  the  English 
once  more;  and  Talbot  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  At 
Castillon  on  the  Dordogne  he  imprudently  attacked  a  superior  force 
in  a  strongly  fortified  camp,  protected  by  artillery.  His  army  was 
totally  defeated;  he  himself,  covered  with  wounds,  fell  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  Bordeaux  surrendered  October  17,  and  Guienne 
and  Gascony  parsed  finally  to  France,  which  now  reached  the 
Pyrenees. 

This  ruined  Somerset,  as  the  loss  of  Normandy  had  ruined  Suffolk. 
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Two  other  events  hastened  the  crisis— the  birth  of  Henry's  son 
Edward,  and  the  mental  malady,  doubtless  inherited  through  his 
Birth  of  the  mother  from  Charles  VI.,  which  attacked  the  king  and 
iWnM  of  rendered  him  unfit  to  govern.  Thus  the  peacefdl  accession 
iiineasof  the  of  Bichard  after  Henry's  death  was  barred,  while  he 
^^^  was  at  once  brought  into  competition  with  Margaret  for 

the  regency. 

Section  3.— TTara  of  ike  Boaes,    Triumph  of  House  of  York 

Strife  began  forthwith.  Somerset  was  impeached,  and  for  a  year 
lay  untried  in  the  Tower,  while  Bichard  received  a  commission  from 
parliament  to  act  as  the  king's  lieutenant,  and,  £is  Henry's  derange- 
ment became  more  serious,  was  made  Protector,  an  office  revocable 
by  the  king,  should  he  recover.  At  Christmas  the  king  was  well  and 
Bichard's  power  lapsed ;  Somerset  was  set  free,  and  again  became 
sole  adviser.  Bichard  was  deprived  of  the  government  of  Calais, 
and,  with  the  Nevilles,  driven  from  all  power.  This  made  war 
inevitable.  In  May  1466,  Bichard,  Salisbury,  and  War. 
gins;  battle  wick  marched  to  a  council  at  Leicester,  with  3,000  men, 
^d*dtl^of  They  were  met  at  St.Alban's  by  Somerset  and  the  king 
Somerset  on  May  22.  A  half-hour's  struggle  in  the  streets  was 
decided  by  Bichard  s  archers.  Somerset,  Northumberland,  Stafford, 
Clifford,  and  other  Lancastrian  lords  were  slain  and  the  tdng  wounded. 
Henry  then  ruled  by  Bichard*  s  advice,  until  he  again  fell  ill 
in  November ;  Bichard  was  reappointed  Protector,  the  commission 
this  time  being  revocable  by  parliament  alone.  In  February  1456 
the  king  again  recovered;  but  Bichard  retained  power,  Warwick 
had  the  government  of  Calais  ;  the  primate,  Bourchier,  was  secretly 
in  Bichard's  interest.  But  the  queen  would  not  give  way;  she 
intrigued  both  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  as  the  son  of  Jane 
Beaufort  (p.  149)  favoured  the  Lancastrians,  and  with  the  King  of 
France.  The  former  ravaged  the  borders,  the  latter  the  southern 
shores.  An  agreement  between  the  queen  and  York,  or  open  war,  could 
alone  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things.  The  former  was  first  tried. 
In  February  1458  the  parties  were  reconciled  at  a  great  ceremony, 
Beeonciiia-  ^^  which  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  walked  in  pairs,  the 
^ion  queen  leaning  on  the  ann  of  the  Duke  of  York.     Peace 

was  kept  for  a  year.  But  the  certainty  of  war  paralysed  government- 
The  queen  had  no  policy  but  hatred  of  York.  No  parliaments  were  held. 
The  quarrel  entered  into  every  family,  and.  even  divided  the  monas- 
teries. Livery  and  maintenance  were  rampant  (p.  144,  note),  the 
country  was  swarming  with  disbanded  soldiers,  and  the  nobles,  no 
longer  able  to  plunder  France,  were  ready  to  plunder  one  another. 
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Margaret  took  the  first  overt  step  by  sending  a  force  to  arrest  Salis- 
bury; but  he  overthrew  it  at  Bloreheath  on  September  23,  1459, 
War  re-  *^^  *^®^  joined  Bichard  and  Warwick  on  the  Welsh  borders, 
newed.  Henry  with  unwonted  energy  marched  upon  them  with 

Bloreheath  qqqqq  ^^^^  ofifering  pardon  to  deserters.  The  Yorkists  dis- 
persed ;  the  leaders  fled :  Bichard  and  his  second  son,  Edmund,  earl 
Attainder  ^^  Butland,  to  Ireland ;  Edward,  with  Warwick  and  Salis- 
ofthe  bury,  to  Calais.     In  November  14  59  the  whole  Yorkist 

oriosts       party  was  attainted'^  of  treason,  and  an  oath  taken  to 
support  the  king's  infant  son  as  heir  to  the  throne. 

This  sweeping  attainder  compelled  the  Yorkists  to  fight  on.  Com- 
munication was  kept  up  between  Ireland  and  Calais ;  the  field  was 
prepared  by  the  harsh  measures  of  the  government  at  home,  and  in 
June  1460  Edward,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick  landed  at  Sandwich,  and 
were  welcomed  by  London  and  by  the  primate.  Marching  straight 
upon  the  king,  they  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter  on  July  10  at 
Battle  f  Northampton  in  another  half-hour*s  battle.  The  future 
i^orthamp-  character  of  the  war  was  settled  by  Warwick's  orders 
*^^  to  spare  the  common  soldiers,  but  to  give  no  quarter  to 

the  nobles.  Buckingham,  Shrewsbury,  and  many  others  fell  in  the 
fight;  Henry  was  taken  and  brought  to  London;  the  queen  fled 
to  Scotland;  the  attainders  were  reversed;  and  Bichard  came  over 
in  haste  from  Ireland.  On  October  16  he  formally  made  a 
claim  before  the  Lords  to  the  crown.  The  Lords  referred  it 
to  Henry  himself,  and  he  referred  it  back  to  them.  They  then 
declared  that  Bichard's  title  could  not  be  gainsaid.  But  they 
v««i.  would  not  deprive  Henry  of  his  crown.  The  case  of 
claim  so-  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  furnished  a  precedent.  Henry  was 
knowiedged  ^  remain  king  for  life,  and  Bichard  and  his  heirs  were  to 
succeed.  Large  grants  of  lands  were  made  them  to  support  their  new 
dignity. 

But  Margaret  fiercely  repudiated  this  arrangement,  and  the  North 
rallied  to  her  call.  A  great  force  was  collected  at  Wakefield,  and 
Battle  of  Bichard,  attacking  at  disadvantage,  December  80,  146  0,  was 
^^flew.  routed  and  slain.  The  example  set  by  Warwick  at  North - 
Bichard  of  ampton  was  improved  upon.  The  '  black '  Lord  Cliflbrd, 
^^^  in  revenge  for  his  father's  death  at  St.  Alban's,  murdered 

Edmund,  earl  of  Butland,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  in  cold  blood  after  the 
battle.  Salisbury  was  captured  and  beheaded  next  day.  The  head  of 
Bichard,  by  Margaret's  orders,  was  adorned  with  a  paper  crown  and 

^  '  Attainting '  means  corrupting  the    property.    It  entailed  forfeiture  to  the 
blood,  and  deprived  the  attainted  person    crown,  and,  as  a  rule,  death. 
d  the  right  to  possess  or  to  transmit 
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placed  on  the  walls  of  York.  It  is  even  said  that  the  prisoners  were 
paraded  hefore  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  bidden  to  choose  the 
death  which  each  should  die. 

But  never  was  victory  more  barren.  Margaret  indeed  reached 
St.  Alban's,  where  on  February  17  she  defeated  Warwick  and  regained 
the  king;  the  usual  executions  followed.  London  was  noi/* 
battle  of  St.  within  her  grasp.  But  her  wild  northern  followers  thought 
^^^^'^  only  of  pillage.  Meanwhile  Bichard^s  son  Edward  had 
marched  from  Gloucester  to  Shrewsbury,  turned  aside  to  crush  the 
king's  half-brother,  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  a  bloody 
Battle  of  battle  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  February  2, 1 46 1,  and  retaliated 
Mortimer's  for  the  Wakefield  murders  by  that  of  his  father.  Sir  Owen 
Defeat  of  Tudor.  While  Margaret  lingered  he  slipped  past,  entered 
Lancastrians  ^j^^  capital,  where  the  citizens  were  furious  at  the  ravages 
of  Margaret's  men,  summoned  a  council,  and  claimed  the  throne. 
Henry  was  deposed,  and  on  March  4  Edward  was  proclaimed  king. 
Deposition  There  was  no  parliamentary  recognition.  The  election  was 
aiwMd^n^^*  ^  *^®  ^^^  fashion.  The  people  came  together  in  the  open 
elected  air,  and  were  asked  whether  they  would  accept  Edward  as 

their  king.  They  answered  with  shouts  of  *  Yea !  yea !  King  Edward  I  * 
It  was  a  *  legitimist  *  restoration,  as  would  have  been  that  of  the 
Stuarts,  had  the  young  chevalier  hunted  George  II.  from  the  throne. 

Henry  VI.  was  deposed,  as  Stephen,  Edward  IL,  and  Richard  IL 
had  been  deposed,  for  incompetence.    The  House  of  Lancaster  had 

deserved  well  of  the  country ;  it  had  restored  order  and  con- 
Causes  of 

triumph  of  stitutional  government;  it  had  made  England  illustrious 
the  Yorkists  ^  ^^ .  j^g  kjngs  had  been  pious  and  pure.  Butjihe  need 
for^jjjderoutweighed  allelse,  and  Richard  of  York,  with  the  great 
houses  o?  X^eville  anlMowbray  at' Bis" back,  had  seemed "the^nly 
guaJaiitee  lor' order.  "Xondbn  and  the'weclthy  counties,  which^had 
'iSTformer-tkneft-upheld  Simon  de  Montfort  against  Henry  III.,  and 
Henry  IV.  against  Richard  IL,  now  upheld  the  House  of  York  on 
this  ground;  while  the  turbulent  and  half-civiHsed  north  end  west 
supported  Margaret,  who,  by  her  intrigues  with  France  and  Scotland, 
had  presented  the  Yorkists  not  merely  as  the  party  of  order,  but  as 
the  national  party. 

In  this  reign  the  Commons  obtained  a  law  exempting  members 

from  arrest  while  parliament  was  sitting.     The  conservative  social 

reaction  was  illustrated  by  the  restriction  of  the  franchise 

\       of  the  to  freeholders  of  the  yearly  value  of  40«. ;   hitherto  all  free- 

^      franchise       ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  knights  of  the  shire.    This  lasted  until 

the  Reform  Bill  of  1882.    Candidates  had  in  future  to  be  knights  or 

of  knights*  wealth. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

EDWABD  IV,    TBIUIiPH  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  TOBK.    1461-1488 

Edwabd  had  yet  to  fight  for  his  crown.  He  marched  with  Warwick 
forthwith  against  Margaret.  A  skirmish  at  Ferrybridge  on  the  Aire, 
near  Pontefiract,  on  March  27,  was  followed  by  the  murderous  struggle 
Battle  of  **  Towton,  abont  10  miles  firom  York,  which  closes  the  first 
Towtou  period  of  the  Civil  War.  Each  side  had  about  80,000  men. 
From  four  in  the  afternoon  of  March  29,  all  through  the  night  and 
until  the  next  afternoon,  the  fight  hung  in  the  balance.  Then  the 
Yorkists  were  reinforced,  and  the  Lancastrians  broke  and  fied.  No 
quarter  was  given ;  the  ground  was  strewn  with  the  dead  to  the  gates 
of  York.  On  the  field  itself  28,000  corpses  were  counted.  Snow  had 
fallen  heavily,  and,  as  it  melted,  every  farrow  ran  with  a  crimson 
stream.  Of  the  Lancastrian  lords,  Northumberland  and  Dacre,  with 
many  more,  fell  in  the  fight;  others  were  executed.  Henry  and 
Margaret  fled  to  Scotland.  On  June  28  Edward  was  crowned, 
and  his  brothers,  George  and  Bichard,  were  created  dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Gloucester.  Parliament  confirmed  his  claim  in  Novem- 
ber, and  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  the  whole  Lancastrian 
party.  The  queen  alone  refused  to  accept  defeat.  She  purchased 
French  aid  by  promising  to  restore  Calais  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in 
Attaind  ^®'  ppwer,  and  that  of  the  Scots  by  giving  up  Berwick, 
of  the  She  twice  invaded  England,  once  by  sea  and  once  firom 

Lancastrians  Scotland;  but  Edward  and  Warwick  were  too  strong  for 
her,  and  she  fled  to  Philip  of  Burgundy.  By  the  beginning  of 
1468  Harlech  in  Wales  alone  held  out  for  Henry  VI.  One  more 
effort  was  made  in  1464  by  the  yoimg  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Scots,  while  Henry  and  Somerset,  the  son  of 
the  late  duke,  also  crossed  the  border.  But  Montague  successively 
Battles  of  defeated  Northumberland  at  Hedgely  Moor,  April  25,  where 
Moor  and  *^®  ^^^®  "^^^  killed,  and  Henry  and  Somerset  at  Hexham, 
Hexham  May  14.  Henry  was  captured  next  year  and  placed  in  the 
Tower.  Somerset  also,  with  many  others,  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 
Montague  was  rewarded  with  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  and  the 
Percy  estates. 

Edward  had  won  his  crown  mainly  by  the  help  of  the  Nevilles, 
who  in  tarn  expected  him  to  be  ruled  by  their  advice.  But  at  the 
outset  he  showed  his  intention  of  shaking  off  an  irksome  tie  and  of 
raising  up  a  circle  of  friends  dependent  only  on  himself.    The  widow 
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of  the  regent  Bedford  had  married  Woodville,  Lord  Kivers.  Their 
heautiful  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  an  attainted  Lancastrian, 
Edward's  ^ir  John  Gray,  threw  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  and 
inarriaga  prayed  that  the  attainder  might  be  removed.  Edward  was 
fascinated  by  her  attractions,  and  secretly  married  her,  May  1, 
1466.  He  shortly  acknowledged  her  as  queen,  and  showered 
wealth  and  honours  on  all  her  relations.  Her  father  was  created  an 
earl,  lord  treasurer,  and  high  constable;  her  brothers  and  sisters 
married  into  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  families  in  the  country. 
But  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  the  greatest  nobleman  in  England. 
His  retainers  were  numbered  by  thousands,  and  he  was  popular  fironi 
The  Earl  of  ^^  vast  wealth  and  unbounded  hospitality.  One  of  his 
Warwick  brothers  was  Earl  of  Northumberland,  another  Archbishop 
of  York  and  chancellor.  His  idea  was  to  strengthen  the  crown  and 
.  seciure  European  peace  by  an  alliance  with  France.    But 

Edward's  Edward  followed  the  traditional  English  policy  of  favouring 
ChfiSes'the  FlaJ^ders,  England's  best  market,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
Bold  of  ofifered  his  sister  Margaret  to  Charles  the  Bold,  son  of 
urgun  y  pj^p  q£  Burgundy,  the  overlord  of  Flanders.  The  marriage 
took  place  on  the  death  of  Philip,  to  the  delight  of  the  London  mer- 
chants and  the  bitter  disappointment  of  Warwick,  from  whom  Edward 
had  carefully  concealed  his  design. 

The  jealousy  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  Woodvilles,  the 
estrangement  of  Warwick,  and  the  disloyalty  of  Edward's  brother, 
Clarence— who  now  married  Warwick*s  eldest  daughter,  Isabella,  and 
joined  his  father-in-law — revived  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrians.  Ever 
since  1466  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Lancaster  (p.  110)  had  been 
Lancastrian  Sweating  blood  and  working  miracles.  An  insurrection 
revolt  broke  out  in  Yorkshire,  fomented  though  not  avowed  by 

Warwick.  The  insurgents  routed  the  royal  troops  at  Edgecote  near 
Banbury  with  the  loss  of  5,000  men,  captured  Earl  Kivers  and  one  of 
his  sons,  and  put  them  to  death.  Upon  the  news  of  this  success 
Warwick  and  Clarence  threw  off  the  mask,  and  by  a  sudden  surprise 

took  Edward  himself  prisoner.    He  was  released  upon  con- 
Edward  cap-    _.,.        -  ,       \  -,    i» .-,     *  .  .^1. 
tared  by        dition  of  a  general  pardon,  and  of  the  future  mamage  of  his 

Warwick       infant  daughter  EUzabeth  to  George  Neville,  Warwick's 

nephew.    But  in  March,  1470,  Sir  Robert  Welles,  again  at  Warwick's 

instigation,  raised  Lincolnshire  for  Henry  VI.    Edward  treacherously 

'  Lose-coat     P^*  ^^^  father.  Lord  Welles,  to  death,  and  then  fell  upon  the 

Field*  rebels  at  Erpingham,  in  Rutlandshire.    In  their  haste  to 

escape  they  flung  away  their  coats,  and  the  fight   became  known 

as  '  Lose-coat  Field.*    Warwick  and  Clarence,  impUcated  in  the  con- 
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fessions  of  the  leaders,  escaped  with  difficnltj^  They  first  went  to 
Calais,  but  were  refused  admission  by  Warwick's  own  deputy.  They 
then  sought  refuge  with  Louis  XI.  at  Paris,  where  Margaret  was  re- 
siding ;  and  Louis  easily  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  Ibo 
former  enemies.  Warwick  agreed  to  lead  an  army  into  England  to 
restore  the  Lancastrian  dynasty,  if  Henry's  son  Edward  would  marry 
his  second  daughter,  Anne.  Failing  issue  to  this  marriage,  Clarence 
was  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  With  a  fleet  provided  by  Louis  XI. 
they  landed  on  the  south  coast  on  October  8.  Edward, 
Warwick  given  up  to  self-iudulgencc,  had  foolishly  entrusted,  the 
and  Clarence  ^^^^^  forces  to  Warwick's  brother  Montague,  who  had  a 
private  grievance  of  his  own ;  for  Edward  had  compelled  him  to  restore 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland  and  its  estates  to  the  Percies,  and  to 
accept  a  barren  marquisate  in  return.  A  rising  in  the  north,  arranged  by 
Warwick  for  the  purpose,  drew  Edward  from  London.  Montague  and 
"his  men  threw  off  the  white  rose — the  badge  of  the  House  of  York. 
Flight  of  Left  with  but  800  men,  Edward  rode  hastily  to  Lynn,  and. 
Restoration  ^^^^  *  small  following,  reached  the  court  of  his  brother-in- 
of Henry VI  law,  Charles  of  Burgundy;  while  his  queen  took  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  where  she  gave  birth  to  the  future  Edward  V.  Warwick 
had  fairly  earned  his  title  of  *  king-maker.'  Parliament  restored 
Henry  VI.,  settled  the  succession  upon  his  male  heirs,  or,  in  default, 
npon  Clarence,  and  repealed  the  attainder  of  the  Lancastrians.  Clarence 
was  also  made  heir  to  Kichard  of  York,  instead  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
appointed  Protector  conjointly  with  Warwick. 

But  Burgundy,  the  enemy  of  Louis,  was  as  ready  to  help  Edward 
as  Louis  had  been  to  help  Edward's  foes.  The  story  of  Henry  IV.  was 
Return  of  almost  literally  repeated.  On  March  14,  1471,  Edward 
Edward  landed  at  Eavenspur,  where  Henry  had  landed,  declaruig, 
like  Henry,  that  he  had  come  for  his  dukedom — not  for  the  crown ;  and 
at  York  he  expressly  abjured  any  intention  of  claiming  the  throne. 
But  when  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  he  renounced 
his  oath  and  marched  upon  London,  offering  Warwick  and  Montague 
battle  at  Coventry,  He  was  joined  on  the  route  by  *  false,  fleeting, 
perjured '  Clarence,  whose  prospects  of  the  succession  were  too  vague 
to  keep  him  steadfast  to  Warwick.  London  was  for  him,  and  he 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Henry  VI.  Taking  him  in 
his  train  he  marched  north,  and  fought  Warwick  and  Montague  at 
Battle  of  Bamet  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  14.  Both  armies  were 
Barnet  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.    One  portion  of  Warwick's  army 

mistook  another  for  the  enemy,  and  fired  upon  it.    A  panic  spread 
through  his  ranks,  and  after  six  hours'  carnage  the  brothers  were 
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Jdlled.  No  quairter  was  given  even  to  the  common  eoldieifs ;  many 
nobles  were  taken  and  put  to  death. 

On  the  same  day  Margaret  landed  at  Weymouth  with  a  French, 
force,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  south-west.  The  battle  of  Bamet 
made  any  advance  upon  London  hopeless,  and  she  therefore  marched 
Battle  of  north,  intending  to  gain  Wales.  But  at  Tewkesbury  Edward 
Tewkesbury  caught  her,  and  won  a  decisive  victory  (May  4).  Margaret 
was  taken  prisoner ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  either  slain  in  the  fight 
or  murdered  directly  afterwards.  Many  Lancastrians,  including  the 
male  survivors  of  the  Beaufort  family,  took  sanctuary ;  but  Edward 
after  two  days  broke  open  the  church,  dragged  them  out,  and  slew 
them  all.  An  attempt  upon  London  by  one  of  Warwick's  sea-captains 
was  beaten  off  by  the  citizens ;  and,  on  May  21,  Edward  again  entered 
j^tij^jf  in  triiunph.  On  that  same  night  Henry  VI.  died  in  the 
Henry  VI.  Tower — ^whether  by  murder  or  of  natural  causes  is  un- 
known. There  now  remained  but  one  possible  Lancastrian  claimant. 
This  was  Ilenry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond  (p.  150),  grandson  of  Owen 
Tudor  and  Catherine,  the  widow  of  Henry  V. — ^who  had 
Tudor,  earl  fled  with  his  uuclc,  Jaspor  Tudor,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
of  Richmond  B^itanny.  His  mother  was  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  of 
John,  dtike  of  Somerset,  who,  with  her  cousin  of  the  same  name,  alone 
represented  the  great  Beaufort  family. 

That  Edward  and  Charles  the  Bold  should  make  war  on  France 
was  the  natural  result  of  what  had  happened ;  and  a  treaty  was  made 
by  which  they  were  to  have  respectively  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  Parliament  supplied  the  king  with  pay  for 
13,000  archers,  and  he  obtained  still  larger  supplies  by  subscriptions 
Benero-  from  the  rich — nominally  voluntary,  but  really  compulsory 
lences  — called  *  benevolences.'     These  were  an  evasion  of  the  law 

that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without  parliamentary  consent  (p.  99). 
Probably  the  people  who  lent  the  money  acquired  monopohes,  that  is,  the 
sole  right  to  sell  certain  articles,  in  return.  Vast  smns  were  acquired 
by  attainders  and  fines  from  the  defeated  Lancastrians.  With  a 
Edward  sails  splendid  army  Edward  set  sail  in  June  1475.  But  Charles 
for  France  -^as  at  the  time  fully  occupied  with  difficulties  nearer  home ; 
and  Edward  soon  found  he  had  no  mind  to  play  the  part  of  Henry  V. 
Louis  XL  was  lavish  with  his  money.  The  end  of  all  this  preparation 
Truce  with  "^^^  a  truce  for  seven  years,  a  large  payment  with  an 
Louis  XI.  annual  pension  to  Edward,  and  gifts  to  each  of  his  advisers. 
The  Dauphin  was  to  marry  Edward's  eldest  daiighter,  Elizabeth,  so 
soon  as  she  should  be  of  fit  age ;  and  Edward  released  Margaret. 

Triumphant  over  dynastic  foes,  the  House  of  York  was  now  a  prey 
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to  domestic  dissension.  A  fierce  quarrel  arose  between  Clarence  and 
Gloucester,  the  latter  of  whom  married  Warwick's  younger  daughter, 
Quarrels  in  Anne  (p.  160).  But  then  Clarence  quarrelled  with  Edward 
the  royal       himself.    His  wife  had  died,  and  he  asked  for  the  hand 

family. 

Execution  of  of  Mary,  stepdaughter  of  Edward's  sister  Margaret,  and 
^^^*^°'*  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  had  fallen  at  Nancy,  1477. 
Edward,  jealous  lest  his  brother  should  become  a  great  Continental 
prince,  with  Flanders  in  his  hands,  and  remembering  that  by  Act  ol 
Parliament  he  had  been  made  heir  after  the  late  Prince  of  Wales 
(p.  161),  suddenly  arrested  Clarence  in  1478,  and  impeached  him 
for  his  former  treason  in  1470.  He  was  found  guilty  by  the 
Lords,  attainted,  and  killed  in  the  Tower  in  some  mysterious  way.  j 

The  country  now  had  rest.    Edward  was  popular  from  the  good       ■ 
Popularity  of  Order  he  kept,  the  absence  of  extraordinary  taxation,  his     !  | 
Edward  IV    encouragement  of  commerce,  and  not  least  for  his  hand-     *' 
some  person,  af&bbiHty,  and  gallantry.  His  chief  maxim  was  to  fftvour 
the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles.    But  debauchery  rendered 
him  incapable  of  becoming  a  really  great  king.    In  many  ways — in 
his  occasional  fits  of  vigour,  his  customary  sloth,  his  shrewdness,  and 
his  inunorality — he  may  be  compared  with  Charles  II. 

The  intrigues  of  Louis  brought  about  war  with  Scotland  in  1480. 
Gloucester  marched  as  Edward's  lieutenant  to  Edinburgh,  conducting 
his  operations  with  great  skill,  and  peace  was  made  in  1482  upon  the 
restoration  of  Berwick  to  England.  The  war  is  notable  because  the 
establishment  of  relays  of  couriers  to  carry  the  despatches  between 
Gloucester  and  Edinburgh  seems  to  have  been  the  germ  of  9-  postal 
system. 

In  1 4  8  2  Edward  was  completely  outwitted  by  Louis.  That  king,  it 
has  been  seen,  had  gained  peace  by  promising  that  the  Dauphin  should 
Death  of  marry  Edward's  daughter ;  but  he  now  evaded  the  promise, 
Edward  IV  and  secured  for  the  Dauphin  the  hand  of  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  Maximilian  of  Austria,  with  a 
large  dowry  of  Burgundian  territory.  The  disappointment  sunk  deep 
into  Edward's  mind,  and  he  died  suddenly,  April  9,  1483,  at  the  age  of 
forty-one.  Edward  had  secured  his  throne  by  unsparing  slaughter,  and 
he  was  a  selfish  and  cruel  man.  He  comes  down  to  us  with  an  evil 
reputation  for  every  kind  of  baseness.  But  it  must  be  remembered  ] 
that  the  chroniclers  who  wrote  his  story  were  chroniclers  of  the  Tudor  jl 
dynasty,  and  therefore  favourable  to  the  Lancastrians.  V 
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CHAPTER  V 
PALL  OF  TSE  H0V8E  OP  TOBK 
Section  l.—Edwa/rd  V,  {so-called) 
The  young  prince  was  at  Ludlow,  among  his  mother's  relations*  But 
of  them  the  old  nobility  was  intensely  jealous,  and  an  order  from  the 
council  forbade  him  to  be  attended  to  London  by  more  than  2,000  men. 
His  uncle  Gloucester  especially  was  bent  upon  getting  rid  of  the 
WoodviUe  influence.  He  came  in  haste  from  the  north  to  overtake 
the  prince,  who  sent  back  Earl  Bivers  and  Sir  Bichard  Gray  to 
compliment  him.  In  concert  with  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking, 
ham,  the  head  of  the  English  nobility,  descended  from  Edward  IIL's 
youngest  son  Thomas  and  the  Beauforts  (p.  165),-  Bichard  arrested 
them  and  Lord  Dorset,  a  son  of  Elizabeth  by  her  first  marriage, 
accused  them  before  their  nephew  of  a  design  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  spite  of  the  boy's  tears  lodged  them  in  Pontefract 
castle.  The  queen  fled  to  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  Bichard  was 
declared  protector,  and  a  parliament  summoned  for  June  20«  In 
Bichard  of  the  interval  he  filled  London  with  his  adherents ;  and  on 
dSld^  June  13  suddenly  arrested  Lord  Hastings,  the  chief  friend 
protector  of  Edward  IV.,  for  showing  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
duke's  evident  ambition,  and  beheaded  him  on  the  spot  without 
trial.  Bivers  and  Gray  were  executed  at  Pontefract  on  the  same 
day,  and  Bishop  Morton  of  Ely,  the  tutor  of  Edward's  sons,  and 
Archbishop  Botherham  of  York,  were  imprisoned. 

Gloucester's  object  was  now  to  secure  both  the  young  princes.  The 
little  Edward  V.  was  already  in  his  power.  The  primate  was  sent  to 
the  queen  to  demand  his  brother  Bichard.  With  teaxs  and  forebodings 
the  poor  woman  gave  up  the  boy,  and  he  was  at  once  placed  with 
Edward  in  the  Tower.  The  duke's  aim  was  soon  made  clearer.  On 
June  22  a  sermon  was  preached  at  his  command  from  St.  Paul's  Cross 
on  the  text  (Wisdom  iv.  3) :  *  Bastard  slips  shall  not  take  deep  root.'  It 
was  here  asserted  that  Edward  lY.  had  been  contracted  to  another 
woman  before  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  and  that  her  children 
by  him  were  therefore  illegitimate  ;  and  a  hint  was  given  that 
Edward  IV.  himself  was  no  child  of  Bichard  of  York.  Two  days 
later  Buckingham  addressed  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  same  sense, 
Claims  the  ^^^  claimed  the  throne  for  Bichard ;  and  the  following  day, 
crown  -^th  several  lords,  gentlemen,  and  citizens,  he  carried  a 

petition  to  Bichard,  asking  him  to  accept  the  crown,  and  declaring  the 
illegitimacy  of  Edward's  children.  After  an  affectation  of  reluctance 
and  of  loyalty  to  his  nephew,  he  yielded  *  to  the  voice  of  the  people*' 
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The  next  day,  June  26,  he  took  his  seat  in  Westminster  Hall,  asserted 
infonnai  ^^  ^8^*  ^^  hereditary  and  elected  king,  and  proclaimed 
election  forgiveness  of  all  previous  offences ;  thence  he  went  to  St. 
PauPs,  where  he  was  received  by  a  procession  of  the  clergy,  and  on 
that  day  began  to  reign. 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  X 

Ths  Staffobds 
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Black 


Jot  , 
duke  of  Somerset 


Lionel       John  of  Ghent 

John  Beaufort, 

earl  of 

Somerset 
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Edmund,       Thomas,  duke  ol 
duke  of  York         |  'Gloucester 


Edmund, 
duke  of  Somerset 


Edmund,  =  Anne 
earl  of 
Stafford 

Humphrey,  duke  of 
Buckingham,'* 
killed  1460  at' 
Northampton 


Henry,  Edward, 
duke  of  duke  of 
Somerset    Somerset 


Jonn 
Beaufort 


Margaret 
Beaufort 


I, 


St.  Alban's 


Henry,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
beheaded  1488 


Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
beheaded  1521 


Humphrey,    Sir  Henry  Stafford, 
Lord  Stafford,      m.  Margaret 
^ed  1455,     Beaufort,  countess 
of  Bidmiond, 
mother  of 
Henry  Vn.  by  her 
first  husband, 
Edmund  Tudor 
(p.  160) 


Daughter  »  Duke  of  Norfolk 
Earl  of  Surrey,  executed  1547 

Section  2.--Bichard  IIL  1488-1485 
Eichard  III.  was  abundantly  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts,  though, 
from  his  nickname  of  *.crookback,'  he  appears  to  have  been  afflicted 
with  some  slight  deformity  of  person ;  and  he  was  brave,  resolute,  and 
clear  sighted.  His  government  of  the  north  during  the  past  years  of 
Edward's  reign  had  marked  him  out  as  the  one  man  of  abiHty  in  the 
country.  But  of  moral  virtues  he  was  destitute.  He  was  crafty  and 
unscrupulous ;  the  disregard  of  human  life  or  of  family  ties,  of  mercy 
or  of  faith,  which  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  had  engendered,  reached 
Character  of  ^^^^  climax  in  him.  He  was  at  once  calculating  and 
Bichardiii  ferocious;  he  never  showed  love  or  gratitiide  Qr  trust  j 
be  n^yev  m^AQ  a  friend,  or  conciliated  an  enemy, 
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Jealousy  of  the  Woodvilles,  and  the  desure  to  see  a  strong  man  in 
power,  not  love  for  himself,  had  given  Richard  the  throne.  He  indeed 
affected  to  believe  the  latter ;  in  his  progress  he  refused  benevolences^ 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  have  his  subjects*  hearts  than  their 
money.  But  already  there  were  signs  that  while  the  young  princes 
lived  he  was  not  secure ;  even  Buckingham  was  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment for  their  liberation.  Richard  therefore  went  resolutely  on  in 
the  career  of  murder.    The  innocent  boys  were  killed  in  their  sleep, 

and  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  in  the  Tower ;  and 
the  sons  of  Richard  himself  proclaimed  their  death.  What  had  been 
Edward  IV  j^-g  ^^^  ^  ^.j^g  black  deed  was  not  known  imtii.twenty 
years  later ;  but  enough  was  guessed  to  cause  grief  and  indignation. 
Bishop  Mor-  Bishop  Morton,  who  had  been  placed  in  Buckingham's 
ton's  scheme  custody,  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  removal  .of  the  dynastic 
rivalries,  by  marrying  Henry  Tudor  (p.  168)  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV. ;  and  Buckingham  entered  eagerly  into  the  scheme, 
which  was  approved  by  the  mothers  of  both  Henry  and  Elizabeth. 
Henry  was  urged  to  make  a  descent  from  Britanny  on  England,  while 
his  friends  raised  insurrections  in  the  south  and  west. 

On  the  appointed  day  risings  took  place;  Buckingham  himself 
raised  his  standard  in  Brecknockshire.  But  Richard  had  been  fore- 
warned, and  in  a  few  days  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  at  Grant- 

ham.  Unsupported  by  Henry,  who  sailed  too  late  and  was 
death  of  obliged  to  rctum  to  Britanny,  the  revolt  collapsed.  The 
Buckingham  gigijopg  ^f  Salisbury,  Exeter,  and  Ely  escaped ;  Buckingham 
was  betrayed  into  Richard's  hands,  and  put  to  death,  1488. 

For  the  moment  Richard  was  safe.  Parliament  confirmed  his 
title,  January  148  4,  and  passed  an  attainder  oa Richmond  and  all  his 
friends.    The  lords  took  an  oath  to  the  ting,  and  to  his  son  as  heir- 

apparent.  A  few  months  later  this  son  died,  and  Richard 
declared  named  his  nephew,  John  de  la  Pole  (p.  168),  son  of  his 
illegal  sister  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  place.   To  win  general 

support  he  sanctioned  an  act  declaring  the  illegality  of  benevolences. 

Meanwhile  Richmond  was  busily  gathering  strength.  All  the  per- 
sonal enemies  of  the  king,  all  the  Lancastrians,  all  who  believed  biTn 

the  murderer  of  Clarence  and  the  princes,  all  the  friends 
in^Britannyf  of  Hastings  and  Buckingham,  the  whole  Gray  and  Wood- 
^[^®^  ville  connection,  and  all  who,  to  whatever  party  they  be- 
Morton's       longed,  wished  like  Morton  to  see  the  civil  troubles  at  an 

end,  flocked  to  him.  At  Christmas  he  swore  to  them  in 
the  cathedral  of  Rennes  to  marry  Elizabeth  when  he  had  secured 
the  crown.  To  meet  the  coming  danger  Richard  intrigued  with  the 
Duke  of  Britanny  for  the  betrayal  of  Henry,  who,  forewarned,  fled 
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to  Paris ;  and  he  won  over  the  mother  of  the  mnrdered  princes.  He 
endeavonred  to  excite  popular  feeling  against  Henry  by  declaring  that 
he  had  promised  to  stirrender  Calais  should  he  become  king.  He  was 
indeed  in  great  stiraits.  He  had  not  a  friend  upon  whom  he  eould 
rely  ;  his  treasury  was  empty,  and  he  had  recourse  to  tiie  hated 
benevolences  which  he  had  himseK  eondemned.  And  thus,  when 
Heni/s  Henry  landed  with  a  small  fleet  equipped  with  Louis's  help 
invasion  at  Milford  Haven  on  August  7,  1485,  in  a  country  always 
favourable  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  and  especially  to  the  house  of 
Tudor,  he  found  the  ground  well  prepared. 

Eichard  was  on  the  alert,*and  expressed  delight  that  at  last  he  should 
meet  his  foe  face  to  face.  But  desertions  became  ominously  frequent ; 
the  loyalty  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  steward  of  his  household,  who  had 
married  Eichmond's  mother,  was  so  doubtfcd  that  Eichard  detained 
his  son  as  hostage.  Henry  meanwhile  reached  Shrewsbury  with  6,000 
men.  Eichard,  advancing  from  Nottingham,  encamped  at  Bosworth 
on  August  21  with  twice  that  number.  But  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
WilHam  Stanley  his  brother  secretly  assured  Henry  of  their  support 
when  battle  was  joined,  though  to  save  the  life  of  young  Stanley 
Battle  of  *^®y  ^®1^  ^^  *^  *^®  ^^^  moment.  On  the  22nd  Eichard 
Bosworth  harangued  his  troops  with  well-assimied  confidence  in  a 
certain  victory.  But  he  knew  that  treason  was  busy.  On  the 
previous  night  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  received  a  rude  scrawl  which 
ran  thus : — *  Jack  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold,  for  Diccon  thy  master 
is  bought  and  sold.*  The  battle  which  followed  was  for  a  long  time 
doubtful.  But  in  the  heat  of  conflict  Lord  Stanley  joined  Henry, 
while  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  looked  on  without  taking  part. 
Norfolk  was  slain ;  his  son  Surrey  taken  prisoner.  Still  Eichard  felt 
that  if  he  could  strike  Henry  down  victory  might  still  be  his.  Savage 
beath  of  ^*  *^®  desertion  of  Stanley,  he  flew  alone,  and  with  desperate 
Richard  HI  courage,  upon  Henry's  body-guard,  slew  two  with  his  own 
hand,  and  had  almost  reached  his  foe,  when  Sir  William  Stanley,  at 
the  last  moment,  interposed  with  a  fresh  force.  Fighting  desperately, 
and  shrieking  *  Treason  I '  he  at  length  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 
Stanley  picked  up  the  crown  and  placed  it  on  Henry's  head.  The 
body  of  Eichard,  stripped  naked,  was  thrown  across  a  horse,  with  a 
halter  round  the  neck,  and  so  taken  to  Leicester,  where  it  was  buried 
without  honour  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars. 

SuMMAEY. — The  thirteenth  century  had  seen  the  winning  of  the 
Charter.  The  fourteenth  had  seen  the  successful  struggle  to  maintain 
the  Charter  and  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  fifteenth  has  seen  this  power  constantly  making  itself 
more  definite ;  but  it  does  not  witness  expansion  so  much  as  reassertion 
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of  it.  The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  contains  the  restoration  of  order 
and  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  beginning  of  religions  per- 
secution ;  that  of  Henry  V.  the  conquest  of  France.  Then  come  a 
minority  and  a  weak  kmg.  France  is  lost  again ;  dynastic  rivalry 
works  itself  out  in  bloodshed  until  Bichard  III.  faUs  dead  at  Bosworth. 
The  nation,  longing  above  all  for  order,  willingly  gives  power  to  a 
strong  king,  without  altering  the  form  of  government,  and  uncon- 
sciously accepts  a  despotism. 

Principal  dates.    Lancaster  and  York 
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book:    VII 
THE  TUDOR  DESPOTISM 


CHAPTER  I 

HENB7  VIL  AND  OBDEB.     DESPOTISM  OBEATED 

1485-1509 

Section  1,—The  Struggle  to  keep  the  Throne 

Henrt  VII.  recalls  to  us  Henry  I.  He  was  a  steadfast,  patient  man, 
ruthless  in  cajrrying  out  his  purposes,  though  never  wantonly  cruel ; 
Character  a  true  Lancastrian  in  the  virtues  of  his  private  life ;  straight- 
S  Heni7*^^  forward  in  action  and  careless  of  popular  applause ;  severely 
VII  economical,  and   persuaded  that   money   means    power; 

filled  above  all  with  the  spirit  of  order.  Such  a  character  was  exactly 
suited  to  the  work.  The  nation  longed  above  everything  for  order,  an 
end  to  feudal  riot  and  oppression ;  and  it  was  glad  to  place  vast  power 
in  the  hands  of  any  ruler  who  would  give  them  these  things.  The 
past  anarchy  had  taught  people  to  think  little  of  the  constitution 
which  had  permitted  it.  The  great  nobles  were  hated  by  the  rapidly 
rising  middle  class,  and  parliamentary  government  was  discredited. 
Thus  Henry  entered  upon  a  vigorous  prerogative,  willingly  granted ; 
illegal  imprisonments  and  forced  loans  were  lightly  regarded  when 
they  came  with  real  and  efficient  rule. 

On  the  question  of  the  succession,  however,  parliament  took  a 
memorable  step.     In  his  address  to  the  speaker  of  the  Gonunons 

Henry  claimed  the  throne  by  inheritance  and  the  judgment  -j  I 
tary  title  to  of  God.  But  parliament  wisely  ignored  claims  which  were  i 
the  throne  ^£  course  contested  by  the  whole  Yorkist  party ;  and  they 
gave  him  his  title  by  parliamentary  grant  alone.  They  declared 
*  that  the  inheritance  should  be,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal 
person  of  the  then  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  VII.,  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body  lawfully  coming  •  •  .  and  in  none  other ; '  and  they  prayed 
him  at  once  to  marry  EUzabeth,  whose  bastardy  (p.  164)  was  repealed. 
This  he  did  in  January  1486.  The  Pope  indeed  acknowledged  Henry's 
right  by  war  and  inheritance ;  but,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
the  rig;ht  of  the  people  to  elect  their  king  had  agai4  be§n  asserted,   \ 
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The  Commons  had  granted  Henry  tonnage  and  poundage,  with  the 
customs  on  leather,  for  life.  To  gain  immediate  funds  thirty  Yorkists 
were  attainted,  the  reign  being  antedated  one  day  in  order  to  include 
those  who  fought  at  Boaworth ;  and  all  grants  made  since  the  capture 
of  Henry  VI.  at  St.  Alban's  were  resumed  by  the  crown.  For  the 
safety  of  his  person,  .and  for  the  impression  it  conveyed,  a  select  body 
of  60  archers,  imder  the  name  of  the  *  Yeomen  of  the  guard,*  was  formed 
as  a  permanent  guard  for  the  king's  person ;  and  they  were  the  only 
armed  men  receiving  pay  in  England.  For  his  chief  ministers  he 
chose  churchmen — Morton  of  Ely,  the  author  of  the  marriage  scheme, 
who  next  year  became  primate,  and  Fox  of  Exeter—a  prudent  and 
economical  step,  since  churchmen  were  less  moved  by  personal  ambition 
than  laymen,  and  could  be  rewarded  by  richer  bishoprics  without 
expense  to  the  treasury.  His  stepfather  Lord  Stanley  was  made  Earl 
of  Derby;  his  uncle  Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  Sir  William 
Bariy  Courtenay,  his  brother-in-law,  Earl  of  Devon.    Henry  then 

measures  made  a  progress  through  the  northern  counties,  which  were 
strongly  Yorkist,  and  near  York  met  and  dispersed  a  body  of  insur- 
gents under  Lord  Level,  who  escaped.  The  two  StafiEbrds  (p.  165), 
who  attempted  a  rising  in  Worcestershire,  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
Humphrey,  the  elder,  executed.^ 

In  three  quarters  there  wa.s  danger  to  the  new  reign.  Margaret, 
the  dowager  duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  sister  of  Edward  lY.  and 
Richard  III.,  was  eager  for  revenge.  Edward,  earl  of  War- 
the  new  wick,  son  of  Clarence  and  nephew  of  Edward  lY.,  was  the 
"^*°  heir  favoured  by  the  Yorkist  party ;  he  had  been  placed  by 

Henry  in  the  Tower,  and  the  king  secured  the  vast  Warwick  estates 
which  he  had  inherited  through  his  mother.  There  were  also  the 
De  la  Poles,  the  sons  of  EHzabeth,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  of  whom  the 
eldest,  John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  had  been  recognised  by  Eichard  III.  as 
heir  (p.  166).  So  long  as  Henry  had  no  child  the  Yorkists  kept 
quiet;  but  the  birth  of  Arthur  in  September  1486  was  the  signal  for 
the  first  serious  disturbance.  Ireland,  where  the  people,  and  especially 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  deputy,  were  strongly  Yorkist,  on  account  of 
the  gentle  rule  of  Bichard  of  York  in  1459  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  from  1461,  was  made  the  scene  of  the  first  enterprise. 
A  priest  named  Bichard  Simons  landed  at  Dublin  with  a  boy  of 
eleven,  whom  he  gave  out  to  be  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  escaped  from 

1  The  strong  Yorkist  feeling  in  the  fayour      to      commercial      interests, 

oaantry.andespecially  in  the  north  and  Bichard    HI.  lost  his  crown  because 

in  London,  arose  from  the  discredit  of  of  his  crimes,  not  because  of  any  popu- 

the  loss  of  foreign  empire  under  the  larity  of  Henry  YIL  or  the  cause  of 

LajicaBtnans,  and  from  Edward  lY.'s  Lancaster. 
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the  Tower,  but  who  was  reaily  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  and  was  named 
Lambert  Simnel.  Eildare  accepted  the  story  without  enquiry,  and 
the  boy  was  proclaimed  as  Edward  YI.  He  was  speedily  joined  by 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  used  him  as  a  stalking-horse  for  his  own 
designs,  with  2,000  Germans  provided  by  Margaret,  tmder  the 
command  of  Martin  Schwartz.  To  expose  the  cheat,  Henry  had  the 
real  Earl  of  Warwick  brought  from  the  Tower  and  shown  to  the 
citizens  of  London ;  he  was  then  kept  with  the  court.  The  queen 
dowager  and  her  son  Lord  Dorset  were  placed  in  -confinement ;  a 
fall  pardon  was  issued  for  all  former  offences ;  and  Henry  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  Nottingham,  like  Eichard  III.  before  Bosworth,  to 
command  the  roads  from  the  north,  the  new  spirit  of  order  being 
shown  by  the  severe  discipline  maintained  in  his  army.  Meanwhile 
Lincoln,  Schwartz,  and  the  pretender,  with  Kildare  and  his  Lish,  had 
lAmbert  landed  at  Furness.  At  Stoke,  near  Newark,  they  were  met 
^tieof  ^y  Henry,  June  16,  1487,  and  utterly  routed;  Lincoln, 
stoke  Schwartz,  and  half  their  army  were  killed;  Lovel  again 

escaped,  but  was  no  more  heard  o£  Simons  and  Lambert  Simnel  were 
taken.  The  priest  died  in  prison ;  Lambert  was  wisely  treated  with 
compassionate  ridicule ;  he  was  placed  in  some  menial  post  in  the 
household,  and  in  time  rose  to  be  falconer.  Henry  then  concihated 
Yorkist  feeling  by  the  public  coronation  of  Elizabeth,  which  he 
had  hitherto  delayed  from  the  ^same  feeling  as  that  which  made 
"William  III.  afterwards  refuse  to  rule  in  England  as  his  wife's 
*  gentleman  usher.' 

Besides  a  large  grant  and  a  fresh  attainder  which  stiU  further 
Miriched  liim,  Henry  obtained  the  most  important  act  of  his  reign. 
fj^jg  gt^  This  was  the  establishment  of  the  Star  Chamber,  a  court 
ctiamber  which  afterwards  earned  an  evil  fame  as  itself  the  engine  of 
tyranny  and  extortion,  but  which  at  the  time  struck  heavily  against  the 
various  forms  of  oppression  exercised  by  powerful  men  upon  their  weaker 
neighbours.  It  recognised  that  the  king^  as  the  fountain  of  juRt^f*j 
might  act  not  only  through  thfijgdinary  courts,  but  through  the  pri^y 
^  TEe  chEmcellor,  treasurer,  and  Jfifiijer^oftjt&jgriy^^jfial,  or 
any  two  of  them,  alonp  with  a  bishop,  a Jb,y  peer^jjod^twojudges, 
fSmSd  a  cour(  from  wliich  there  was  xRTa^eal.  This  court  gsdned 
its  name,  though  at  what  period  is  uncertain,  from  the  Camera  Steh 
lata,  or  room  decorated  with  stars,  in  which  its  deHberations  were  held. 
The  chief  danger  to  the  pubHc  peace  arose  from  the  general  disregard 
of  the  law  of  maintenance  and  livery  (p.  139),  which  had  begun  under 
Henry  V.  (p.  144,  note) ;  from  the  partiality  of  the  sheriflfe,  and  the 
browbeating  of  juries  by  powerM  nobles.    The  new  court  had  power, 
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which  it  exercised  freely,  to  summon  delinquents  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  country  to  Westminster,  and  it  showed  the  determination  of 
the  government  to  make  itself  supreme  over  every  form  of  lawlessness. 
Its  scope  was  constantly  extended  until  by  Henry^s  last  parliament 
in  1504  almost  every  kind  of  crime  had  come  imder  its  cognisance. 
Other  laws  were  passed  in  the  same  spirit.  It  was  made  a  capital 
crime  to  carry  off  heiresses  or  rich  widows ;  trials  for  murder 
were  to  foUow  the  crime  at  once,  instead  of  being  delayed  a  year 
and  a  day;  power  was  given  to  justices  of  the  peace  to  decide 
summarily  and  without  a  jury  all  offences  except  treason,  murder,  and 
felony.* 

Henry's  attention  was  now  called  to  Britanny,  which  Charles  VIIL 
was  seeking  to  incorporate  with  his  kingdom.  ParHament  urged  him 
War  in  *^  8^^®  active  help  to  its  yoimg  duchess  Anne ;  for  Britanny 
Britanny  was  our  market  for  linen  and  canvas,  and  there  was  no 
wish  to  see  French  power  extended  along  the  coast.  But  Henry  did 
not  intend  to  impoverish  himself  by  foreign  war.  He  cleverly  used 
the  outcry  to  secure  large  grants  from  successive  parliaments ;  and 
when  the  clamour  for  war  increased  after  an  English  volunteer  force 
had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  St.  Aubyn,  he  landed  6,000  men  in  Britanny, 
and  another  body  of  2,000  men  in  the  north-east  of  France.  These 
were  carefully  kept  in  inaction  until  peace  was  made,  and  the 
supplies  of  parliament,  swelled  by  gifts  both  from  Charles  and  Anne, 
safely  stowed  away.  But  in  1489  Charles  gained  his  object,  and 
excited  the  bitterest  feeling  in  England,  by  a  forced  marriage  with 
Anne.  Henry  hereupon  formed  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  of  Axragon, 
of  which  one  condition  was  that  his  son  Arthur  should  in  due  time 
marry  Ferdinand's  daughter  Catherine;  he  joined  a  great  league 
formed  by  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  the  emperor  against  France,  and  he 
again  affected  to  be  bent  upon  war.  To  gain  suppHes  he  first  had 
recourse  to  benevolences,  sanctioned,  not  by  parHament,  but  by  a 
great  council  of  lords  and  leading  commoners,  on  the  plea  that  the 
statutes  of  Eichard  HI.  (p.  166)  were  illegal,  since  he  was  a  usurper. 
*  Morton'8  Archbishop  Morton,  the  chancellor,  is  famous  for  the  device 
fork'  known  as  *  Morton's  fork.'   *  If  a  man  lived  at  great  expense 

he  was,'  said  Morton,  *  clearly  able  to  subscribe  handsomely ;  if  he 
lived  sparingly  he  must  have  saved,  and  could  afford  to  pay  out  of  his 
savings.'  Parliament,  in  addition,  laid  heavy  taxes  for  the  expected 
war.    In  1492  Henry  landed  in  France  with  1,600  men-at-arms  and 

^  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  ch.  1.    The    whole  council,  which  sat  as  a  sepan^tQ 
power  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  later    court  under  that  Qan^e. 
feigns  silently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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25,000  in&ntry,  the  first  genuine  *  regular  army  *  ever  raised  by  a  king 
of  England ;  the  strictest  rules  were  made  both  for  its  discipline  and 
for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  men,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  (now  six 
shillings)  a  day.  This  expedition  was,  however,  again  a  mere  feint,  for 
terms  had  been  already  made  with  Charles.  By  the  treaty  pf  !fitaples^  ,  I 
November  1492,  peace  was  guaranteed  until  a  year  after  the  death  of  / 
Peace  with  *^®  survivor,  while  Charles  promised  Henry  a  payment  of 
Prance  150,000Z.  in  half-yearly  sums.    Discontent  at  taxation  was 

now  the  chief  danger.  Both  in  1489  and  1492  risings  took  place. 
But  government  now  was  not  what  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  Jack 
Cade,  and  they  were  easily  crushed.  The  case  was  more  serious 
when  a  handsome  youth,  who  gave  himself  out  as  Bichard,  duke 
Perkin  ®^  York,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV., 

Warbeck  landed  in  Cork  in  149 1,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens. 
Thence  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as  rightful 
king.  By  the  treaty  of  Etaples  Henry  secured  his  dismissal.  He  then 
went  to  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  who  had  a  practically  independent 
government  in  her  jointure  lands.  She  treated  him  as  her  nephew,  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  the  *  White  Rose  of  England.*  He  in  return  pro- 
mised to  repay  all  the  expenses  she  had  already  incurred  when  he  had 
secured  the  throne,  and  to  restore  her  lost  property  in  England.  He  was 
supported  too  by  the  Pope,  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  by  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  Henry's  spies  had  found 
out  that  his  real  name  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  that  he  was  the  son 
of  poor  parents  at  Toumai;  and  he  demanded  hiB  surrender  from 
Philip,  who  had  inherited  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands  from  his 
mother  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  by  Isabella  of  Bourbon. 
But  Warbeck  had  promised  to  hold  England  under  Philip,  and  he 
refused.  Henry  hereupon  made  Calais  instead  of  Antwerp  the  staple 
port  for  the  cloth  trade,  which  had  now  so  much  developed  in  England 
as  to  allow  of  export.  His  spies  had  discovered  also  Warbeck's  friends 
in  England.  They  were  arrested,  and  the  chief  of  them  put  to  death : 
among  them  were  Sir  William  Stanley,  who  had  placed  the  crown 
upon  Henry's  head  at  Bosworth ;  his  enormous  wealth,  with  that  of 
twenty  others  who  were  attainted  in  the  next  parliament,  went  to  the 
royal  treasury.' 

Philip  was  now  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  a  guest  whose  presence 
bad  caused  so  great  a  loss  to  the  trade  of  his  subjects.  Warbeck  there- 
fore made  an  attempt  upon  Deal,  but  was  driven  off,  and  forced  to 
return  to  Flanders ;  169  prisoners  were  hung  on  the  sea-shore.  Before 
Warbeck  could  attempt  anything  more  Henry  had  done  much  to 
8  Gairdner,  *  Henry  YIII.,'  in  Ttvelve  English  Statesmenf  p.  108, 
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secure  the  stability  of  his  power.  The  success  of  two  pretenders  in 
Ireland  led  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Foynings  as  deputy, 
with  a  strong  force,  in  the  place  of  Kildare,  who  was  arrested  and 
attainted.  Foynings  called  a  parliament  at  Drogheda,  at  which  an 
Poynings'  8.®*  ^as  passed,  known  as  Foynings*  law,  which  remained 
law^  in  force  for  three  centuries,  by  which  no  law  could  be  sub- 

mitted to  the  Irish  parliament  until  the  king  had  approved  of  it,  a 
practice  already  tacitly  sanctioned  in  England.  This  act  placed  the 
Irish  parliament  completely  under  the  control  of  the  crown.  Henry 
also  suppressed  the  *  Fraternity  of  St.  George,*  a  body  of  soldiers  sup- 
ported partly  by  voluntary  effort,  partly  by  the  government,  which  had 
been  established  to  deal  with  the  anarchy  caused  by  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  but  which  the  king  now  thought  dangerous  to  his  authority. 
Another  law  of  extreme  importance,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  was 
that  which,  taking  account  of  the  alternate  attainders  and  executions 
of  many  years,  and  of  the  consequent  unwillingness  of  the  nobles  to 
serve  the  king,  lest  by  a  fresh  revolution  they  should  lose  their  lives 
and  fortunes*  enacted  that  a  king  de  facto  was  henceforth 
is  king  to  be  king  de  jure  as  well ;  that  no  one  who  should  attend 

^•^^^  the  king  for  the  time  being  should  on  that  account,  what- 

ever might  be  the  fortune  of  war,  incur  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

Henry  and  Fhilip  now  came  to  terms.  On  condition  that  no  rebel 
should  find  protection  either  with  Fhilip  or  Margaret,  Henry  re- 
estabUshed  the  trade  with  Flanders  by  the  Intercwraua  Magwus,  or 
Great  Treaty  of  Commerce,*  which  secured  freedom  of  trade  in  all 
commodities,  without  passports  or  licences,  between  the  two  countries, 
so  closely  united  since  the  days  of  Edward  III.  Warbeck  at  once 
Warbeok  in  sailed  to  Cork,  and  attempted  the  siege  of  Waterford.  But 
Scotland  the  king's  measiures  had  already  borne  fruit ;  and  the 
adventurer  crossed  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
James  IV.,  who  gave  him  his  relative,  Catherine  Gordon,  in  marriage. 
They  made  a  raid  across  the  border  together  in  1496,  on  the  under- 
standing that  Berwick  should  be  given  up  to  James,  but  returned 
after  some  fruitless  ravages.  As  usual,. Henry  took  the  opportunity 
to  levy  fresh  taxes,  and  this  was  again  followed  by  revolt.  The 
Cornish  miners  of  Cornwall  rose,  and  marched  tumultuously,  to 
revolt  the  number  of  16,000,  under  Lord  Audley  and  Thomas 

Flammock,  to  Kent,  where,  remembering  Cade*s  rebellion,  they  hoped 
to  find  friends  (June  1497).  On  Blackheath  they  were  attacked 
by  the  royal  forces  and  dispersed  with  the  slaughter  of  2,000  men. 
The  leaders  were  executed.  But  the  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  Henry, 
*  Moberly,  *  Tlie  Early  Tudors,'  in  Epochs  of  Modem  History ^  p.  49, 
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ftnd  this  was  the  last  time  that  he  applied  to  parliament  for  a  tax  of 
import  ance. 

Once  more  James  and  Warbeck  ravaged  the  north,  but  retired 
at  the  approach  of  Surrey  with  20,000  men,  and  a  truce  was  then 
Wsrbeckin  ^Bosde  for  seven  years.  Warbeok  left  Scotland,  touched 
CJornwaU  again  at  €Jork,  and  finally  landed  in  Cornwall.  There  he 
gathered  6,000  men,  and  attempted  to  carry  Exeter  by  assault.  At 
Taunton  he  was  met  by  Henry.  His  heart  fiedled  him,  and  on  the 
night  before  the  battle  he  fled  to  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire. 
His  followers  dispersed ;  the  leaders  were  taken  and  hung ;  his  wife 
was  made  an  attendant  on  the  queen.  Upon  promise  of  his  life 
Warbeok  gave  himself  up.  But  in  June  1498  he  escaped,  was  re- 
captured, and  was  forced  to  sit  in  the  stocks  on  successive  days  at 
Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and  there  to  read  his  confession  aloud. 
He  was  then  lodged  in  the  Tow»  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  A 
renewed  attempt  at  escape  enabled  Henry  to  rid  himself  of  both, 
Exeontioii  of  Warbeck  suffered  on  November  16, 1499,  and  Warwick,  the 
an?toe  Earl  ^^^t  dangerous  representative  of  the  Plantagenets,  twelve 
of  Warwick  days  later.  This  severity  was  prompted  by  a  fresh  plot 
hatched  in  the  French  court,  in  which  a  boy  named  Walford,  tutored 
by  a  friar  called  Patrick,  had  again  personated  Warwick.  They  were 
arrested  in  Kent.  Walford  was  put  to  death ;  Patrick  died  in  prison. 
The  Tudor  dynasty  was  now  safe,  and  Tudor  despotism  could  begin. 
Henceforward  Henry  ruled  without  parliaments  until  1604. 

Section  2. — Beginning  of  the  Tudor  Despotism 

Secure  at  home,  Henry  now  established  a  great  European  position. 
Both  Spain  and  France  were,  through  mutual  jealousy,  eager  for  his 
alliance.  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  wished  to  be  free  to  attack  Spain 
in  her  Italian  dominions,  made  a  fresh  treaty  and  paid  the  Staples 
subsidy  punctually.  Spain  was  united  to  England  in  1501  by  the 
marriage  of  Arthur  and  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Catherine  brought  a 
dowry  of  200,000  crowns,  which  she  resigned  to  the  king,  and  of  whi«h 
half  was  paid  down.  As  Philip  of  Burgundy  had  married  Mad  Joan, 
Catherine's  eldest  sister,  this  alliance  brought  with  it  a  closer  friend- 
ship with  Philip's  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  upon  the  death 
of  Joan's  mother  Isabella,  with  Castillo,  which  Joan  inherited  from 
her.  Four  months  later  Arthur  died;  at  the  desire  of  Ferdinand,  who 
wished  to  have  England  on  his  side  in  case  of  war  with  France,  she 
was  contracted  to  Arthur's  younger  brother,  Henry.  But  Ferdinand 
refused  to.  pay  the  second  half  of  the  dowry,  and  Henry  therefore 
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would  not  allow  the  marriage  to  take  place,  though  he  detained 
Catherine  in  England.  In  1508  the  friendship  of  Scotland,  and  the 
possible  future  union  of  the  two  countries — realised  when  James  I. 
succeeded  Elizabeth — was  secured  by  the  marriage  of  Henry's  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  James  lY.  Meanwhile  Elizabeth  had  followed 
her  son  to  the  grave.  Henry  at  once  looked  out  for  a  second,  and  a 
wealthy,  wife.  He  even  proposed  to  marry  his  own  son*s 
projects  of  widow ;  but  her  mother,  Isabella,  declared  that  such  a 
Henry  marriage  was  *too  wicked  to  be  so  much  as  named  in 

Christian  ears.'  Finally  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
sister  of  the  Archduke  Philip.  A  storm  drove  PhiHp  and  his  wife 
Joan  on  to  the  English  coast,  and  Henry  detained  them,  imder 
hospitable  pretence,  until  Philip  had  promised  his  sister,  with  300,000 
crowns,  to  himself;  had  consented  to  the  marriage  of  his  infant 
son  Charles — destined  to  rule  over  half  the  known  world — to  his 
youngest  daughter,  Mary ;  had  signed  a  new  treaty  of  commerce,  so 
favourable  to  England  that  in  the  Netherlands  it  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Intercuraua  Mains ;  and  had  agreed  to  give  up  Edmund  de  la  Pole, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  who  fell  at  Stoke,  and 
the  last  possible  claimant  to  the  throne  (p.  168),  on  condition  that  his 
life  was  spared.^  Shortly  afterwards  Philip  died.  Henry  at  once 
proposed  to  marry  his  widow,  Joan  ;  but  her  pronounced  insanity,  and 
Ferdinand's  jealousy  lest  Henry  should  thus  acquire  Castille,  as  well 
as  great  influence  in  the  Netherlands,  prevented  their  union. 

Henry  had,  meanwhile,  never  ceased  to  amass  wealth.  He  sold 
court  offices,  bishoprics,  and  pardons  to  the  Cornish  rebels;  in  1503, 
three  years  after  Arthur's  death,  he  exacted  an  aid  due  on  making  him 
a  knight,  and  another  for  the  marriage  of  Margaret  to  James  IV. — 
feudal  dues  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the  knighting  of  the 
Black  Prince.  His  chief  agents  for  extortion  were  Sir  Eichard  Empson 
Empson  and  ^^^  Edmund  Dudley,  two  barons  of  the  exchequer.  Their 
Dudley  method  was  twofold.  They  revived  all  the  dormant  and 
obsolete  claims  of  the  crown  under  the  feudal  system,®  and  extended 
the  feudal  services  unconstitutionally.  Secondly,  they  revived  old 
statutes  which  had  created  many  offences  punishable  by  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  forfeiture,  and  exacted  penalties  from  officials  who 
had  failed  to  take  notice  of  violations  of  these  statutes.  This  created 
a  host  of  informers ;  hundreds  of  persons  were  brought  before  Empson 
and  Dudley,  and,  if  they  refused  to  pay  a  fine,  a  packed  jury  at  once 
gave  a  verdict  against  them  for  the  crown ;  if  they  did  not  appear, 

*  Henry  did  not  break  his  word,  but    Bbould  be  executed  by  his  son. 
\q  left  orders  at  his  death  that  Suffolk        *  Mobcrly,  The  Early  TudorSf  p.  61. 
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they  were  outlawed,  and  the  outlawry  reversed  only  upon  heavy 
payment.  In  many  cases  Empson  and  Dudley  committed  persons 
to  prison  on  their  sole  authority.  The  judges — the  guardians  of 
liberty  imder  the  Plantagenets — ^became  now  the  mere  tools  of  the 
crown.  It  illustrates  the  strength  which  Henry  had  acquired,  and 
the  dread  of  a  return  to  anarchy,  that  although  discontent  rose  so 
high  in  1 604  that  the  king  was  forced  to  forgive  many  offences  and  to 
disavow  his  agents,  yet  no  actual  disturbance  begsen ;  nor,  although 
the  course  of  oppression  was  soon  resumed,  was  there  any  until  his 
death,  when  he  had  amassed  the  enormous  sum  of  1,800,000?.  Henry  // 
himself,  if  the  story  be  true,  actively  seconded  Empson  and  Dudley. 
Upon  leaving  the  Castle  of  Hemmingham,  where  he  had  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  his  warmest  partisans,  he  noticed 
a  number  of  men  in  the  earl's  livery  drawn  up  to  do  him  honour. 
Upon  his  inquiry,  his  host  told  him  that  they  were  his  retainers.  '  By 
my  faith,*  returned  the  king,  *  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer ;  but  I 
may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney 
must  speak  with  you ;  *  and  the  earl  was  fined  100,000Z.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  this  was  collusion,  that  it  was  done  to  impress 
others,  and  that  the  fine  was  not  intended  to  be  exacted. 

This  constant  acquiring  of  money  was  not  mere  avarice.  Henry 
knew  that  to  be  secure  he  must  be  rich,  and  that  money  would  enable 
him  to  rule  without  a  parliament.  He  kept  his  own  household  with 
frugality,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  the 
expenses  of  the  crown  were  less  than  the  income.  But  when  neces- 
sary he  spent  freely.  He  erected  and  endowed  many  religious  institu- 
tions; and  the  chapel  at  Westminster  remains  to  show  his  taste, 
wealth,  and  munificence.  Henry  did  not  try  to  make  England  great, 
but  safe  and  prosperous ;  it  was  no  light  matter  that  under  him  food 
was  plentiful  and  cheap.  He  kept  as  far  as  possible  out  of  foreign  war, 
while  he  asserted  England's  right  to  take  part  in  Continental  affairs. 
He  found  England  in  confusion,  isolated,  and  weak;  he  left  her 
orderly,  strong,  and  a  European  power.  In  every  way  he  favoured  com- 
merce, not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  prosperity  it  brought,  but  because 
£dward  IV.'s  policy  in  that  direction  had  made  the  merchant  class 
Yorkist.^  Merchant  shipping  was  greatly  encouraged  by  an  act 
insisting  that  wine  should  come  in  by  English  vessels  only.  His 
reign  closes  the  period  of  feudal  riot,  and  begins  that  of  strong 
monarchy — a  monarchy  strong  because  of  the  previous  riot,  and 
because  of  the  weakening  of  the  nobles  by  death  and  attainder — which 
W^s  to  test  to  breaking  point  the  parliamentary  system.  But,  if  it  was 
7  Moberly,  The  Early  Tudors,  p.  71, 
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an  epoch  for  England,  it  was  still  more  so  for  Europe  at  large,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  modem  history.  It  saw  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  great  European  monarchies ;  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
methods  of  warfare  through  the  nse  of  gunpowder ;  the  rapid  spread, 
from  Italy,  of  the  revival  of  classical  learning  which  foUowed  the  sack 
of  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  of  which  the  development  of  colleges 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  one  symptom ;  above  all,  it  saw  the 
development  of  the  art  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  Gutenberg  of  Maintz  had  already  found  out  the  method  of 
printing  by  movable  types  in  1442.  In  this  reign  Caxton  set  up  his 
press  in  England ;  *  Eobin  Hood  *  (1 489),  *  Chevy  Chace,'  *  The  Nut- 
browne  Mayde,'  and  *The  Ship  of  Fooles*  (1608),  were  the  earKest 
triumphs  of  the  art.  In  1492  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indian 
Islands;  in  1497  Cabot,  sailing  in  an  English  ship  from  Bristol, 
reached  America,  and  Yasco  de  Gama  found  the  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  this  way  the  great  trading  centres  of  Europe 
were  transferred  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  England,  and  Holland. 


CHAPTER  n 


HENBT  VIII.     1609-1647.     TUDOB  DESPOTISM  CONFIBMED 
BY  PABLIAMENT 

Section  1. — Henry  and  the  Continent.    WoUey  <md  the  *  Balance 

of  Power  ^ 

Henry  VIII.  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne  on 
April  22,  1609.  In  person  he  was  said  to  resemble  his  grandfather, 
Person  and  Edward  IV.,  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe.  He  was 
character  tall  and  Strong,  with  bright  complexion  and  short  golden 
hair.  He  was  an  adept  in  all  manly  exercises  and  highly  educated. 
His  state  papers  show  keen  perception  and  great  power  of  expression. 
He  spoke  four  languages  ;  he  knew  much  of  music,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, and  shipbuilding ;  he  was  widely  read  in  theology.  An  intense 
love  of  pleasure  and  high  spirits  concealed  during  two  years*  revelry 
an  invincible  self-will  and  an  inexorable  temper  which  no  thought  of 
mercy  or  justice  could  affect.* 

^  '  He  is  Bure  a  prince  of  a  royal  of  his  will  or  appetite,  he  will  pat  the 
courage/  said  Wolsey,  on  his  deathbed,  loss  of  one-half  of  his  realiQ  in  danger.' 
*  and  rather  than  he  will  want  any  part 
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Almost  his  first  act  was  to  arrest  Empson  and  Dudley..  They 
pleaded  legal  justification  for  their  acts.  But  they  were  attainted  upon 
^      ^,      .  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  seize  the  govenunent  at  the' 

Execution  of    _      ,_        -°  ,„▼  -,  -^  -         -.  .        .,,.., 

Bmpaon  and  death  of  Henry  YII.,  and  Henry  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
^^°^y  popular  cry  for  their  blood.  The  Star  Chamber  was  kept  in 
vigorous  action  against  aU  forms  of  riot  and  violence }  gambling  and 
games  of  skill  were  forbidden  to  all  except  those  of  noble  birth  by 
a  law  which  is  still  in  force ;  rough  games,  such  as  football,  were 
forbidden  as  tending  to  violence ;  but  in  their  stead  everyone  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixty  was  ordered  to  practise  archery  at  the 
tange  of  220  yards  at  stated  times.  To  the  navy  Henry  gave  much 
personal  attention.^ 

But  the  young  monarch  soon  began  to  long  for  distinction  in 
actual  warfiEure.  An  opportunity  came  when  the  pretensions  of 
liouis  XII.  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
The  Holy  and  his  attack  upon  the  Pope,  brought  about  the  *  Holy 
^[^^  League  '  of  1 6 1 1.  Henry  joined  it ;  he  was  proud  of  his 
France  orthodoxy;  flattered  by  the  titles  of  'Head  of  the  Italian 
League '  and  '  Most  Christian  King ' ;  and  his  affection  for  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  whom  he  had  married  two  months  after  his  accession, 
placed  him  imder  the  influence  of  Ferdinand.  Urged  on  by  the 
national  hatred  of  France,  and  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  his  council 
that  the  use  of  firearms  had  robbed  England  of  the  advantage  of  her 
supremacy  in  archery,  he  formed  a  separate  treaty  with  Ferdinand  for 
a  joint  invasion  of  Guienne.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  caused 
him  the  deepest  discouragement,  from  which,  however,  he  was  roused 
by  a  gallant  feat  of  arms  off  Brest  by  his  fleet  imder  Sir  Edward 
Howard.  In  1 5 1 8  he  made  a  second  treaty  with  Ferdinand  and  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  whom  he  took  into  his  pay,  and  he  landed  in 
France  with  25,000  men.  Catherine  was  left  regent,  and,  to  secure 
her  against  disturbance,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  was 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Henry  VII.  Terouenne  was 
besieged,  and  an  action  took  place,  August  22,  which,  from  the  precipi- 
Battie  of  ***®  flight  of  the  relieving  force  of  French  cavalry,  ever 
6p«8  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  the  *  Battle  of  Spurs.'    The 

place  surrendered,  and  in  September  Henry  captured  Toumai.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  for  200,000  crowns  the  emperor  should  renew  the  war 
in  June  1514,  and  should  consent  to  carry  out  the  marriage  of  his 
grandson  Charles  and  Henry's  sister  Mary  (p.  177) :  an  insignificant 
result  for  an  expenditure  equal  to  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  our 
pioney. 

»  Moberly,  The  Early  Tudors,  p.  100. 
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It  was  in  the  preparations  for  this  war  that  Thomas  Wolsey  first 
came  into  prominence.  He  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  1471  of  well-to- 
Thomas  ^^  parents,  and  was  sent  to  Oxford  at  eleven,  taking  his 
Wolsey  bachelor's  degree  fomr  years  later.  Favour  and  ability 
rapidly  raised  him  to  a  royal  chaplaincy  under  Henry  YII. ;  he  was 
employed  in  delicate  missions  to  Maximilian  and  James  lY.,  became 
dean  of  Lincoln  in  1608,  and  was  introduced  by  Fox  to  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  succeed  in  leading  him  to  adopt  peaceful 
councils.  His  knowledge  of  foreign  politics,  his  versatility,  his  ability 
for  business,  his  learning  and  wit,  and  his  ready  companionship  in 
the  king's  more  frivolous  pleasures,  soon  gave  him  commanding 
influence.  His  great  idea  was  that  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Con- 
tinent England  should  preserve  an  armed  neutralifcy  so  strong  that  she 
might  at  any  moment  reap  the  utmost  advantage  from  the  rivalry 
between  France  and  Spain  which  he  saw  must  henceforward  be  a  chief 
factor  in  Continental  politics.  He  was  the  first  diplomatist  England 
had  produced,  the  first  who  reaUsed  the  idea  of  allowing  no  one  power 
*  Balance  *^  S^  overwhelming  strength,  expressed  in  the  modem 
of  posver'  phrase  *  the  balance  of  power.*  At  home  he  saw  in  the 
royal  strength  the  only  guarantee  for  national  tmion  and  for  stabih'ty 
in  the  changes  which  were  coming ;  in  his  eyes  the  king  alone  coull 
give  expression  to  the  national  will. 

While  Henry  was  still  before  Toumai  great  news  reached  him.  In 
August  1513,  James  IV.,  now  the  active  ally  of  France,  invaded 
England  with  100,000  men.  He  crossed  the  Tweed  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Till,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  advanced  to  meet  him  took 
up  an  impregnable  position  on  Flodden  Edge.  Surrey  hereupon  crossed 
the  Till,  followed  its  right  bank  until  he  was  between  the  Scots 
and  their  own  coimtry,  then  recrossed  at  Twissel  Bridge,  and  marched 
against  James  from  the  north.  The  Scots  thereupon,  unperceived  by 
Battle  of  Surrey,  took  up  a  fresh  position  on  Branxton  Hill,  further 
Flodden  to  the  north.  The  day  was  misty,  and  on  a  sudden  the 
English  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  Scots  barely  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  rushing  down  the  steep  slope  to  the  attack.  Each 
army  was  in  four  distinct  bodies.  The  extreme  English  right  under 
Edmund  Howard  was  broken  by  the  charge  of  Home's  spearmen; 
but  it  rallied  and  a  dubious  fight  was  at  length  determined  for  the 
English  by  the  charge  of  Lord  Dacre  and  1,500  horse.  Next  to  the 
left,  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
routed  the  7,000  Scots  who  assailed  him.  Surrey  was  attacked  by  James 
himself,  who  had  hewn  his  way  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  royal 
standard,  when  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  on  the  extreme  left  had  broken 
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the  Highlanders  of  Lennox  and  Argyle,  and  had  chased  them  over  the 
hill,  turned  about  and  charged  down  upon  James  in  rear.  This  decided 
the  fight.  It  had  lasted  barely  an  hour ;  but  James  himself,  nearly 
the  whole  Scottish  peerage,  and  10,000  men  had  fftllen.  For  a  long 
time  the  dread  of  Flodden  lay  so  heavy  upon  the  Scots  that,  although 
they  made  one  or  two  expeditions  over  the  border,  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  an  English  force  was  alone  needed  to  send  them  hastily 
home.  Surrey,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  fell  at  Bosworth, 
was  now  restored  to  his  fSa-ther's  title ;  his  son.  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
l>ecame  earl  of  Surrey  in  his  place;  Brandon,  the  king's  intimate 
friend,  was  made  duke  of  Suffolk;  Herbert,  earl  of  Somerset;  Sir 
Edward  Stanley,  Lord  Monteagle.  Wolsey  received  the  rich  bishoprics 
of  Toumai  and  Lincoln,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  created  archbishop 
Position  of  ^^  York.  His  position  was  now  extraordinary.  His  wealth 
Wolsey  ^a,g  enormous,  for  Henry  was  a  lavish  master,  and  Charles, 
Francis,  and  the  pope  gave  handsome  presents  to  secure  his  favour. 
He  appeared  abroad  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  maintained  a  house- 
hold rivalling  that  of  the  king  himself,  in  which  young  nobles  were 
proud  to  serve.  The  whole  business  of  the  country  was  in  his 
hands.  Henry  had  persuaded  the  pope  to  make  him  first  cardinal  and 
then  legate ;  and  as  such  he  was  superior  even  to  the  primate.  As 
chancellor  he  presided  both  at  the  Chancery  and  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
showed  himself  an  upright  judge.  There  was  nothing  more  for  him  to 
aim  at  but  the  papacy.  When  Leo  X.  died  in  1 5  2  2,  Henry,  who  hoped 
to  use  Wolsey  in  Christendom  as  Henry  II.  had  hoped  to  use  Becket  in 
England,  pressed  for  his  election,  but  Charles  secured  that  of  his  own 
tutor  Adrian ;  and  he  was  again  disappointed  when  Adrian  in  turn 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  III.  All  absorbing  as  it  was, 
Wolsey's  power  hung  by  a  thread,  the  caprice  of  his  master ;  it  con- 
tained indeed  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  Immersed  in  busi- 
ness, he  was  forced  to  give  up  that  intimacy  with  the  king  in  his  Hghter 
pleasures  by  which  he  had  largely  acquired  his  influence.  Henry 
began  to  choose  his  intimates  among  the  nobles,  and  the  nobles  to  a 
man  were  the  jealous  enemies  of  the  middle-class  upstart.  Meanwhile 
the  policy  of  the  balance  of  power  was  steadily  maintained  by  Wolsey. 
^^^^  In  August  1614,  when  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  both 
Mary,-  rcfiised  to  Continue  the  war,  it  led  to  the  marriage  of 

aSSerX  the  l^ouis  XII.,  fifty-three  years  old,  with  Henry's  sister  Mary, 
^Ae  of  then  sixteen.  But  Louis  died  in  the  following  January,  and 
Mary,  who  had  married  him  to  please  Henry,  now  declared 
that  i^e  would  please  herself,  and  became  the  wife  of  her  former  lover 
Brandon,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  by  him  the  ancestress  of  Lady 
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Jane  Gray.  In  1519,  by  the  deaths  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  Charles  became  master  of  Austria,  Germany,  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sicily,  Artois,  and  Franche-Oompt^. 
Three  despots — Charles,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry— the  eldest  of  whom 
was  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  divided  Europe  between  them.  They 
became  competitors  for  the  vacant  imperial  title,  and  Charles  secured 
it.  Francis,  who  was  bent  upon  gaining  northern  Italy  for  France,  at 
once  sought  Henry's  alliance,  and  a  meeting  took  place  between  the 
« Cloth  of  *^<^  monarchs  near  Calais,  ever  since  known  as  the  *  Cloth 
Gold  •  of  Gold,*  from  the  extravagant  magnificence  displayed.  But 

Charles  had  not  been  idle ;  he  had  already  secretly  visited  Henry  at 
Canterbury,  had  overcome  the  jealousy  caused  by  his  elevation,  and 
had  arranged  terms  with  him  which  made  the  treaty  with  Francis  ik 
mere  farce.  War  broke  out  between  Charles  and  Francis  in  1 5  2  Ir, 
and  Henry  was  asked  to  arbitrate.  Wolsey  had  charge  of  the  nego- 
tiations ;  but  Henry's  keen  jealousy  of  Francis,  in  whom  he  saw 
a  rival  in  every  form  of  personal  prowess,  Catherine's  affection 
for  her  nephew  Charles,  and  the  intense  anti-French  feeling  of  the 
War  in  whole  nation,  dictated  the  decision.  Wolsey's  policy  of 
Froace  armed  neutrality  was  swept  to  the  winds,  and  Henry 
agreed  with  Charles  to  attack  Francis  in  concert,  on  receiving  his  pro- 
mise to  marry  the  little  Princess  Mary  when  twelve  years  old.^  Two 
desolating  but  futile  raids  were  made  in  the  autumn  of  1522  through 
the  north  and  north-east  of  France.  The  war  then  went  on  between 
Charles  and  Francis;  but  in  February  1525  Francis  was  disastrously 
defeated  and  captured  at  Pavia ;  among  the  slain  was  Bichard  de  la 
Pole,  the  last  Yorkist  claimant,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lincohi  who 
fell  at  Stoke,  and  of  the  murdered  Duke  of  Suffolk  (p.  179).  Henry 
now  proposed  to  Charles  that  they  should  meet  at  Paris  and  divide 
the  kingdom,  he  himself  becoming  king  of  France,  while  Charles 
took  the  Burgundian  provinces. 

But  money  was  sorely  needed,  for  the  treasure  of  Henry  VII.  had 
long  been  exhaiisted.  In  April  1624  the  king  called  a  parlia- 
ment, and  Wolsey  came  down  in  state  and  demanded  800,0002.  But 
the  Commons  behaved  with  spirit.  They  refused  to  discuss  the  matter 
until  Wolsey  left  the  house ;  and  after  a  debate  of  fifteen  days  they 

'  As  Catherine  had  no  son,  Mary  (p.  165),  would  be  heir  to  the  throne  if  her 

was  the  destined  successor.    To  show  succession  were  denied.    For  a  long  time 

the  earnestness  of  his  alliance,  Henry  he  had  been  carefully  watched,  and  at 

now  struck  down  the  Duke  of  Bucking-  length  it  was  declared  that  he  had  used 

ham,  the  head  of  the  English  nobility,  words    which    showed  his  purpose  to 

and  allied  to  other  great  houses,  who,  seize  the  crown  on  Henry's  death.    In 

as  descended  from  Edward  m.  by  his  1521  he  was  suddenly  arrested,  con- 

yovnger   son,  Thomas   of    Woodstock  demned  by  his  peers,  and  beheaded. 
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and  the  clergy  made  snoh  limited  offers  that  nem*y  determined  to 
raise  the  money  by  prerogative.  He  demanded,  as  an  'amicable 
loan,'  from  the  clergy  a  quarter,  from  the  laity  a  sixth,  of  their  property. 
But  the  clergy  resisted  obstinately ;  Magna  Carta  was  appealed  to  ;  in 
Kent  4,000  men  rose  in  arms,  and  Henry  was  obHged  to  give  way. 

The  needs  of  Charles  were  equaJly  great.  Other  causes  of  differ* 
ence  arose,  and  he  refdsed  to  co-operate  in  the  suggested  enterprise. 
Henry's  self-love  was  wounded,  and  he  aJlowed  the  policy  of  the 
balance  of  power  to  be  revived.  For  his  offer  of  an  active  alliance  the 
French  government,  in  their  king's  captivity,  promised  an  enormous 
AlTiance  subsidy,  the  repayment  of  Mary's  dowry,  and  a  large  pre- 
witii  France  sent  to  Wolsey ;  the  Dauphin,  instead  of  Charles,  was  to 
marry  Henry's  daughter  Mary ;  Boulogne  was  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  England,  and  war  was  to  be  made  jointly  upon  Charles.  Francis 
secretly  ratified  these  terms  both  in  captivity  and  after  he  had,  with 
the  utmost  duplicity,  secured  his  release  by  promises  to  Charles  in 
exactly  the  opposite  sense. 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  XII 
The  Howards 
John  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  killed  at  Bosworth  1485 
Thomas,  earl  of  Surrey ;  at  Flodden  1618 ;  duke  of  Norfolk  1614 


Thomas,  duke  of  Edmund  William,  Lord      Elizabeth = Thomas  Boleyn 

I       Norfolk  I                      I   Howard  of                   I 

I  I                      I   Effingham                    | 

Henry,  earl  of  Catherine"  Charles,                 Anne  Boleyn ^^^Hbitby  VHI. 

Surrey,  Henby  Yin.  earl  of  Nottingham                      | 
ex.  1647                                                                                   I 

QtJSEN  EUZABETB 

Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  ex.  1672 

Section  2. — The  Bevival  of  Learning,  and  Luther,    The  Dvvorce, 
and  Fall  of  Wolsey 

Meanwhile  two  great  intellectual  movements  were  preparing  the 
way  for  wide  political  change.  The  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Latin 
Berivai  of  writers  and  Greek  philosophers,  as  opposed  to  the  only 
beaming  study  of  the  middle  ages,  that  of  theology,  was  widening 
the  bounds  of  mental  knowledge,  as  the  discovery  of  America  widened 
those  of  physical  knowledge.  The  revolt  against  monkish  asceticism 
was  complete.  Every  form  of  art  was  keenly  cultivated;  to  make 
the  present  life  enjoyable  became  the  great  object.    Discovery  led  to 
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curiosity,  to  inquiry  and  criticism.  On  the  Continent  this  brought 
about  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  old  religious  beUefis,  far 
more  rapid  than  in  England.  The  English  'humanists,*  as  they 
were  called — ^men  like  Colet,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Archbishop  Warham, 
Bishop  Fisher,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  WoLsey— were  men  of  deep 
religion,  and  welcomed  the  new  learning  as  helping  to  raise  the 
general  standard  of  life  and  duty.  The  great  chief  of  the  humanists, 
Erasmus,  came  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  it  was 
under  his  influence  that  Fox  founded  grammar  schools  instead  of 
monasteries,  and  that  the  Lady  Margaret,  Henry  VII.*s  mother, 
established  colleges  at  Cambridge. 

Closely  connected  with  this  movement,  as  part  of  the  general 
attack  upon  old  modes  of  thought,  was  the  great  *  protest '  of  Luther 
Protestant-  ill  1  ^  1 7  against  the  corruptions  of  Bome,  from  which  Pro- 
ism  testantism  takes  its  name.     His  doctrines  soon  excited 

attention  in  England;  but  they  received  no  favour  at  court.  His 
books  were  publicly  burned  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  Wolsey,  as  pope's 
legate,  of  course  opposed  them.  Henry  earned  from  Clement  the 
title  ever  since  bome  by  our  sovereigns  of  *  Defender  of  the  Faith,' 
by  his  treatise  against  Luther  in  1 6  2 1,  and  an  angry  correspondence 
passed  between  them.  Nothing  seemed  less  likely  than  that  the  king 
should  waver  in  his  orthodoxy.  But  at  this  moment  other  influences 
began  to  act  decisively  upon  his  mind. 

The  plain  foots  were  that  he  was  tired  of  his  wife,  and  had  been 
captivated  by  the  sparkling  beauty  of  AnneBoleyn,  a  granddaughter  of 
Divorce  of  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  when  earl  of  Surrey, 
Catherine  of  had  won  the  battle  of  Flodden  (p.  180).  Catherine's  conduct 
'*^^'*  had  been  blameless,  but  she  was  now  over  forty,  she  had  bome 
Henry  no  son,  and  she  had  not  concealed  her  anger  at  the  breaking 
off  of  the  alliance  with  her  nephew  Charles.  Wolsey,  though  it  was 
known  that  he  utterly  disapproved  of  Henry's  intention,  was  not  great 
enough  to  oppose  it,  and  he  shamefully  lent  himself  to  one  device  after 
another  for  securing  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  that  Henry's  marriage 
with  his  brother's  wife  was  against  the  Levitical  law.  But  public 
opinion  ran  vehemently  in  favour  of  Catherine  and  of  the  alliance  with 
Charles,  as  master  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  an  appeal  for  a  fovourable 
decision  from  the  English  divines  had  little  success.  Francis  also, 
whose  son  was  to  marry  Mary,  Catherine's  daughter,  was  not  likely  to 
DifBcuitiea  ^^voUT  what  would  make  his  destined  bride  illegitimate, 
of  the  pope  The  pope,  the  final  arbiter,  was  in  great  straits.  He  was 
practically  in  the  power  of  Charles ;  he  had  just  witnessed  the  sack  of 
Bome  by  his  troops,  and  he  dared  not  risk  his  fruiJier  anger  by  such  an 
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oatrage  on  his  aunt.    On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  wish  to  drive 

Henry  to  an  open  breach  with  the  papacy  by  a  refusal  of  his  appUcation 

for  a  conunission  with  power  to  decide  the  matter.    He  compromised 

by  appointing  his  legate,  Campeggio,  to  act  with  Wolsey,  bnt  without 

plenary  power. 

Campeggio  tried  to  induce  first  Henry  and  then  Catherine  to  give 

way.    Failing  with  both,  and  having  exhausted  all  methods  of  delay, 

he  opened  his  court  in  June  1529.     Catherine  protested 
CflinpGsrsio 

against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.   Henry  then  demanded 

judgment.    After  a  dignified  appeal  to  his  better  feelings,  Catherine 

appealed  to  Rome.     On   July  23   Campeggio   found   an  excuse  for 

adjourning  the  commission  for  two  months.     Before  the  interval 

expired  the  pope  was  fireed  from  the  need  of  conciliating  Henry  by 

the  agreement  of  Charles  and  Francis  at  the  "Peace  of  Cambrai,  August 

1529,  to  support  him.    He  recalled  Campeggio,  and  summoned  the 

cause  to  Bome. 

To  Wolsey  this  meant  ruin.    He  had  only  maintained  his  position 

by  subservience  to  Henry  and  Anne.     All  the  king's  wrath  at  the 

FaUof  failure  of  his  design  was  vented  upon  him.      He  stood 

Wolsey         alone.    Anne  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  the  delay  in 

her  elevation,  and,  with  the  old   nobility,  headed  by  Norfolk,  did 

all    in   her    power    to    maintain    Henry's    resentment.      He    was 

suddenly  served  with  a  writ  of  prcemwmre  (p.  123)  for  exercising 

legatine  authority  derogatory  to  that  of  the  king,  though  this  had  been 

in  direct  obedience  to  Henry's  command.    On  October  16  the  great 

seal  was  taken  firom  him,  and  he  was  banished  the  court.    He  made 

an  abject  submission,  and  gave  up  all  his  temporal  possessions  to  the 

king,  leaving  himself  destitute.    Sir  Thomas  More  *  became  chancellor ; 

Gardiner,  Anne  Boleyn's  chief  agent,  took  his  bishopric  of  Winchester ; 

and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  coimcil.   Their 

incapacity  caused  a  partial  restoration  of  Wolsey;  in  February  1530 

he  was  pardoned  and  replaced  in  his  archbishopric.    But  Anne  and  his 

other  enemies  were  unsatisfied.    The  fonds  he  had  collected  for  his 

college  at  his  native  town  of  Ipswich  were  forfeited,  and  he  barely 

succeeded  in  saving  that  which  he  had  established '  at  Oxford,  called 

Cardinal  College,  now  Christ  Church.     It  was  found  out  that  he 

had  applied  to  Francis  for  his  intercession,  and  this  led  to  his  final 

disgrace.    On  November  4  he  was  arrested  and  brought  on  his  way  to 

London.    At  Leicester,  worn  out  with  disease  and  disappointment,  he 

*  His  celebrated  work,  the  '  Utopia,*    wealth,  the  bitterest  satire  upon  the 
or  *  Nowhere,'  conveys,  under  the  form    actual  state  of  things  in  England, 
of  a  description  of  an  ideal  common- 
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diedy  November  1580,  a  lonely  and  tmlamented  man.  -.His  best 
epitaph  is  that  *  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  modem  :£<Qrope  an 
instance  of  a  country  worse  governed  than  England  was  daring  the 
generation  that  elapsed  between  the  £a.ll  of  Wolsey  and  the  death  of 
Mary.' 

Section  3. — Separation  from  Borne.     The  Comviona  the  Instrument 
of  Despotism 

But  before  Wolsey  died  he  had  seen  momentous  changeg.  He  knew 
that  the  church  needed  reform,  and  he  had  hoped  to  reform  it  without 
injuring  its  framework.  But  the  nobles  were  as.  eager  as  they  had 
been  tmder  John  of  Ghent  (p.  125)  to  see  the  power  of  the  church 
swept  away,  and  to  spoil  it  of  its  revenues.  By  their  side  was  a 
Thomas  \>odiy  of  politicians  with  still  more  drastic  aims,  of  whom 
Cromwell  Thomas  GromwelP  was  the  guiding  spirit.  Cromwell,  a 
man  of  low  origin,  had,  after  a  life  of  obscure  adventure,  become 
Wolsey's  confidential  agent.  He  had  lived  long  in  Italy,  and  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  political  statecraft  set  forth  in  Macchiavelli*s 
.  *  Prince.'  He  had  won  golden  opinion  by  his  spirited  ^e^iice  of  his 
master  in  his  last  days,  and  it  was  upon  WoLsey's  recommendation 
that  he  had  been  taken  into  similar  confidence  by  Henry.  He  soon 
became  the  king's  secretary  and  government  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  as  his  advice  fell  in  more  and  more  with  Henry's 
bent,  he  rapidly  acquired,  like  Wolsey,  the  whole  administrative 
power.  His  principle  simply  was,  as  with  Bichelieu  in  France  in 
later  days,  to  raise  the  king  to  absolute  authority  upon  the  ruin  of 
every  rival  influence,  and  in  especial  to  abolish  all  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  church — so  often  the  great  check  to  despotism.  This 
he  intended  to  do  by  the  hands  of  parliament  itself ;  parliament  was  to 
be  the  tool  of  the  crown,  no  longer  a  check  or  a  danger  to  it.  Of  the 
church,  as  owning  allegiance  to  Bome,  the  layman  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Bishop  Fisher,  and  the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  were  the  represen- 
tatives. There  were  also  the  doctrinal  Protestants,^  among  whom  Wiclif  s 
Protestants  principles  Were  still  maintained,  and  against  whom  the  other 
in  England  parties  were  united,  and  who,  were  known  only  as  heretics, 
scanty  in  number,  powerless  for  political  action,  a  mark  for  abuse, 
scorn,  and  unsparing  persecution.  Since  liie  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
the  laws  against  heresy  had  been  strictly  enforced.  Several  per- 
sons had  died  at  the  stake  under  Henry  YII. ;  it  was  death  to  be 

5  For  the  whole  career  of  Thomas  ®  Neither  Henry  nor  anyone    else 

Cromwell,  read  Green,  Hist,  of  Eng-  except  the  Protestants  had  any  idea  of 

landy  book  v.  ch.  iv. ;  or  Short  Hist,  change  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
ch.  vi.  sec.  yi. 
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detected  reading  Wiclif  s  Bible  (p.  130),  of  which  a  few  copies  were 
secretly  treasured  up.  But  about  1525  an  Oxford  student,  named 
Tyndaie's  William  Tyndale,  fled  to  the  Continent,  where,  under 
New  Testa-  Luther's  direction,  he  translated  and  annotated  the  New 
°^®°*  Testament  in  1526 ;  and  he  sent  an  edition  of  3,000,  with 

other  Protestant  books  and  tracts,  to  England,  to  distribute  which  a 
few  poor  men  and  lower  clergy  formed  the  *  Christian  brotherhood.* 
Wolsey,  though  not  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  did  his  best  to  put  them 
down.  Many  fled  abroad;  the  universities  were  purged  of  the 
heretics;  and  Tyndaie's  works  were  solemnly  burnt  at  St.  Paul's 
cross.  Wolsey's  fall  brought  no  relief.  The  Protestants  were  regarded 
as  common  enemies ;  the  bishops  increased  their  activity ;  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  had  accepted  office  in  hopes  of  carrying  out  conservative 
church  reform,  was  merciless,  enlightened  as  he  was ;  and  burnings 
became  a  common  sight  at  Smithfleld. 

In  1529  Henry  called  a  parliament,  wliose  work,  lasting  until 
1536,  was  to  be  memorable.  The  House  of  Conunons  was  carefally 
Parliament  packed  with  crown  nominees ;  while  the  abbots,  who  formed 
of  1629-1536  about  a  third  of  the  Lords,  were  *  excused  '  from  attendance. 
Henry  appeared  before  them  a  bankrupt,  and  their  first  act  was  to 
release  him  from  the  repayment  of  aU  the  money  he  had  borrowed.'' 
Then  they  fell  to  their  chief  work — the  absolute  destruction  of  the 
church  system.  Englishmen  generally,  who  had  always  fought  against 
papal  assumptions,  were  now  especially  bitter  when  they  Eaw  their 
king  cited  to  Bome  (p.  187),  and  were  more  than  ever  ready  to  enforce 
the  independence  of  the  crown.  Convocation  and  the  church  courts 
were  first  attacked,  and  acts  were  passed  against  their  power  and 
abuses.  Excessive  fees  for  religious  services,  lay  employments  of 
clergy,  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  benefit  of  clergy  were  forbidden, 
and  the  law  of  mortmain  (p.  94)  strengthened.  The  church  resisted, 
and  Henry  wavered.  But  Cromwell  was  ready  to  point  out  that  while 
the  church  was  independent,  England  was  a  *  monster  with  two 
heads.'  He  had  already  urged  Henry  to  settle  the  divorce,  which 
underlay  the  whole  controversy,  by  his  own  supremacy.  He  now 
advised  him  to  threaten  the  whole  clergy  with  a  prcBmunire — the 
Henry  the  Weapon  with  which  he  had  already  overthrown  Wolsey — 
ffiTTth  ^^^  having  acknowledged  Wolsey's  legatine  authority.  Panic- 
church  stricken,  convocation,  early  in  1581,  offered  120,000Z.  to 
wipe  out  its  offence,  and  then  reluctantly  admitted  the  claim  ef 
Henry  to  be  *  the  singular  protector  and  only  supreme  governor  of  the 

7  This  was  rented  in  1544,  witk  the  provision  that  if  he  had  repaid  any  the 
creditor  or  his  heirs  dioidd  refimd. 
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English  church,  and,  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows,  its  supreme 
head.' 

The  threat  of  prcemunire  had  fairly  opened  the  campaign  against 
the  pope.  In  May  1681  Henry  was  summoned  to  Home  for  the  trial 
of  the  divorce.  He  replied  by  an  act — for  which  he  had  forced  con- 
vocation itself  to  petition — ^utterly  abolishing  all  power  of  independent 
Appeals  and  legislation  on  its  part;  by  another  forbidding  appeals  to 
j^yments  to  Rome  ;  and  by  a  third  suspending  the  payments  to  Eome 
bidden  of  first-fruits  and  tenths — the  whole  income,  that  is,  of  the 

first,  and  a  tenth  of  each  succeeding  year's  income.  Thus  all  judicial 
and  financial  connection  with  Eome  was  broken  off.  Sir  Thomas 
More  resigned  the  chancellorship  in  protest. 

Henry  was  vigorously  seconded  not  only  by  Cromwell  but  by 
Thomas  Cranmer,  a  clergyman  whose  time-serving  character  has  been 
Thomas  forgotten  in  the  pathetic  greatness  of  his  end,  and  who,  by 
Cranmer  writing  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  contending  for  it  at  Borne, 
and  obtaining  opinions  in  its  favour  from  the  English  and  foreign 
universities,  had  become  king's  chaplain,  and  in  1 6  33,  though  married, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  had  taken  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
pope— who  was  bribed  into  sanctioning  the  appointment  by  a  half 
promise  that  the  annates  should,  after  all,  be  paid — but  only  after 
promising  to  uphold  the  royal  authority  and  the  desired  reforms.  In 
November  1632  Clement  had  threatened  Henry  with  excommunica- 
tion if  he  did  not  restore  Catherine ;  but,  in  January  1633,  the  king 
secretly  married  Anne.  Convocation  was  forced  to  declare  his  first 
marriage  illegal,  and  in  May  Cranmer  held  a  court  at  Dunstable,  at 
which  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  declared  valid.  In  July 
.  the  pope  reversed  Cranmer's  decision.  The  conflict  went  on  with 
Act  of  increasing  vehemence  until,  in  1684,  the  admission  of  con- 

Supremacy  vocation  was  foUowed  up  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy j  which 
made  the  king  *the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church 
of  England,'  and  vested  all  ecclesiastical  authority  solely  in  the  crown. 
In  1 6  3  6  he  took  the  title,  *  On  earth  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
England,'  and  made  Cromwell  his  vicar-general,  who  thus,  since  he 
was  also  chancellor,  was  absolutely  supreme.  In  1634  the  *Nun  of 
Kent  * — a  peasant-girl  named  Elizabeth  Barton — who  in  her  true  or 
pretended  trances  denounced  Henry's  measures,  had  been  executed, 
with  a  number  of  monks ;  while  More,  Fisher,  and  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury — the  niece  of  Edward  IV.  (p.  168) — had  been  thrown  into 
prison  for  corresponding  with  her.  Another  act  in  1634  stiU  further 
subjected  the  church.  Nominally  bishops  were  elected  by  the  chapters 
of  the  cathedrals ;  really  their  appointment  had  for  a  long  time  been 
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made  by  the  pope  on  the  nomination  of  the  crown.  But  now  the  pope's 
power  ceased ;  the  freedom  of  election,  congS  d'^Ure,  was  nominally  re- 
Eiection  of  stored  to  the  chapters ;  but  the  chapters  were  forced  to  choose 
^'l^^op^  the  candidate  nominated  by  the  king  under  pain  of  prce- 
crown  munire,  and  this  continues  to  the  present  day.    All  authority 

over  monasteries  was  taken  from  the  bishops  and  handed  over  to  the 
crown.  Elizabeth,  the  infant  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  born  Septem- 
ber 1533,  was  then  declared  successor,  and  an  oath  to  her  succession 
imposed  on  all  subjects.  Finally  it  was  declared  that  England  did 
not  *  decline  or  vary  from  the  articles  of  the  CathoHc  faith  of  Christen- 
dom, or  from  anything  declared  in  the  Word  of  God  to  be  necessary  for 
salvation.'  The  church  remained  Catholic,  while  it  became  anti-papal 
and  purely  national ;  the  change  was  one  of  allegiance,  not  doctrine ; 
the  legislation  which  began  with  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  acts  of  Edward  III.,  reached  its  climax  in 
16  34.  This  great  change  and  the  growing  ruthlessness  of  Henry,  sup- 
ported  by  the  determination  of  Cromwell,  were  emphasised 
of  More,  in  a  terrible  way.  In  May  1636  Haughton,  the  prior  of  the 
Semonks^of  Chartcrhouse,  and  many  of  his  monks,  suffered  the  terrible 
the  Charter-  death  of  traitors  for  refusing  the  oath  of  succession.    Two 

I1OIIS6  ^_ 

of  the  best  of  living  Englishmen,  More  and  Fisher— the 
latter  a  cardinal — who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  royal  supremacy  as 
defined  in  1 634,  and  who,  though  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
power  of  altering  the  succession,  would  not  swear  to  the  invaUdity 
of  Catherine's  marriage,  also  died  in  June  and  July  of  the  same  year. 

This  was  the  work  of  Cromwell.  Bloodshed  withoui  a  purpose 
was  as  foolish  as  any  other  act  of  policy  without  a  purpose ;  but,  with 
CromweU's  a  purposc,  it  gavc  him  no  scruples.  In  carrying  out  his 
tSora^  reign  of  terror  he  struck,  utterly  without  passion  or  personal 
spies  feeling,  wherever  his  blows  could  have  most  effect.    '  If  he 

struck  at  the  church,  it  was  through  the  Carthusians,  the  holiest  and 
most  renowned  of  EngUsh  churchmen.  If  he  struck  at  the  baronage, 
it  was  through  Lady  Salisbury,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood 
of  kings.  If  he  struck  at  the  new  learning,  it  was  through  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  More.'  .  Upon  the  king  he  kept  his  hold  by 
working  upon  his  dread  of  conspiracy.  Plots,  genuine  or  feigned, 
were  constantly  discovered  and  suppressed  by  his  care.  His  spies 
were  everywhere.  In  the  words  of  Erasmus,  it  was  *  as  if  a  scorpion 
lay  sleeping  under  every  stone.'  Not  an  idle  word  or  murmur  escaped 
his  vigilance.  Even  in  silence  there  was  no  safety ;  a  law  was  passed 
which  obliged  men  to  reveal  their  very  ^^ot^^^^a  on  pain  of  their  silence 
being  punished  as  treason.    Under  the  same  terror  juries  and  judges 
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were  coerced  into  giving  the  verdicts  and  sentences  wl^ch  he  desired. 
When  this  failed,  the  terrible  weapon  of  attainder  was  used  without 
mercy,  nor  was  the  accused  permitted  to  defer^d  himself.  •  Never 
before  or  since  did  England  pass  through  so  terrible  a  time.^ 

Seotion  4. — The  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries 

But  danger  was  now  threatening  Henry.  Conspiracy  was  detected 
in  the  north ;  Ireland  broke  out  in  rebellion.  Charles  Y.  and  Francis 
were  likely  to  attack  him  in  concert ;  and  he  knew  that  the  Pope  had 
drawn  up  a  bull  for  his  deposition.  He  was  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  Catholics,  and,  as  Catherine  was  dead,  he  might  do  so  if  Anne  were 
out  of  the  way.  Cromwell  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice 
Anne  to  the  political  exigency.  He  was  glad  to  be  free  of  a  rival  in- 
fluence. Henry  was  tired  of  her,  and  she  had  borne  him  no  son.  In 
Execution  of  April  1586  she  was  suddenly  brought  before  a  packed 
Anne  Boieyn  court  on  charges  of  adultery,  incest,  and  conspiring  against 
the  king.  The  charges  were  manifestly  fiEdse;  but  on  May  15  she 
was  found  guilty,  her  uncle  Norfolk  being  one  of  lier  judges.  Cranmer 
declared  the  marriage  null  and  void  from  the  first,  which,  of  course, 
made  the  charge  of  adultery  absurd ;  and,  on  May  19,  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  beheaded.  The  next  day  Henry  married  Jane  Seymour, 
who  bore  him  a  son  in  1537,  but  died  a  few  days  later.  But  his 
unpopularity  with  the  Catholics  was  undiminished,  while  he  seemed 
now  ready,  imder  Cromwell's  influence,  to  break  with  them  doctrin- 
ally.  He  had  planned  an  anti-papal  league  in  northern  Europe ; 
in  1 5  3  5  he  had  thought  of  joining  the  '  Confession  of  Augsburg,*  the 
embodiment  of  Lutheran  views.  But  the  momentous  step  was  the 
order  that  in  every  church  in  England  there  should  be  placed  a  copy 
Bibles  in  the  ^^  *^®  Bible,  which,  when  the  bishops  demurred,  he  em- 
churches  ployed  Miles  Coverdale  to  translate.  For  this,  after  his 
habit,  he  secured  a  petition  from  convocation  itself.  No  blow  had 
been  struck  for  individual  freedom  which  could  compare  with  this 
since  the  Assize  of  Arms  of  Henry  II.  (p.  71).  In  1 5  36  he  published 
the  *  Articles  to  establish  Christian  quietness,*  in  which  he  leans  to 
the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  attacks  those  of 
purgatory  and  indulgences.  To  the  pope's  bull  of  deposition  he  had 
already  replied  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

This  idea  was  as  old  as  the  Lollards.    Henry  V.  had  confiscated 

the  alien  priories — ^those  subordinate  to  abbeys  on  the  Continent. 

Henry  VII.,  Wolsey,  and  Henry  VIII.  had  also,  with  the  pope's 

sanction,  dissolved  a  large  number  of  insignificant  priories,  convents, 

8  Green,  History  of  the  English  People,  vol.  ii.  p.  164;  or  Short  Hist.  p.  841,- 
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'  and  monasteries,  the  funds  of  which  had  gone  to  the  foundation  of 
colleges  nt  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  of  Eton.  Many  more  were 
swept  aw&y  in  1529  to  provide  for  the  building  of  new  cathedrals. 
GroibweU's  OromwcU  now  made  use  of  the  power  of  visitation  which 
the  moSSs?^  had  been  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1 6  8  4.  In  1 5  8  6  he 
teries  sent  visitors  to  every  religious  house  in  England.    Their 

reports  were  laid  before  parliament,  amid  shouts  of  'Down  with 
them  I '  and,  in  February  1686,  Henry  was  prayed  to  confiscate  to  the 
crown  the  revenues  of  all  the  houses  with  an  income  of  less  than  200Z. 
a  year.  The  remainder  were  placed  under  rules  so  onerous  that  many 
surrendered  of  their  own  accord. 

The  real  object  of  this  suppression,  on  the  part  both  of  Henry  and 
the  courtiers,  was  to  get  money ;  the  ostensible  ground  was  that  the 
monasteries  had  become  the  homes  of  corruption  and  immorality. 
Undoubtedly,  they  had  grievously  £EJlen  from  their  former  standard 
of  purity  and,  industry;  though,  since  the  commissioners  were  ex- 
pected to  makjd  out  a  case  against  them,  and  since  in  four  months  they 
were  expected  to  examine  into  the  state  of  more  than  a  thousand 
houses,  no  fiedr  estimate  can  be  formed.  But  they  per- 
monasterieB  formed  SO  many  functions  in  English  life  that  this  sudden 
in  England  ^^gtruction  caused  widespread  confusion  and  distress.  From 
their  superior  education,  the  *  religious '  had  almost  all  the  practice  of 
business  in  their  hands.  '  The  advisers  and  teachers  of  all,  they  had 
the  work  now  undertaken  by  the  guardians,  the  relieving  officer,  the 
parish  doctor,  and  the  schoolmaster.*  They  held  free  schools  within 
their  walls,  supported  scholars  at  the  universities,  and  young  clerics 
up  to  ordination.  They  formed  the  only  agents  of  poor  reUef.  By  the 
almsgiving,  which  was  the  fundamental  religious  duty,  they  may  have 
created  mendicancy*  but  they  also  relieved  genuine  distress.  They 
established  hospitals ;  no  sick  man,  however  loathsome  might  be  his 
disease,  was  turned  away ;  the  peasant  woman  in  labour  could  go  for  her 
time  of  peril  to  be  nursed  in  a  nunnery  (p.  15).  To  the  poor  the  change 
must  have  been  terrible.  Those  who  were  before  poor  now  became 
paupers.  Their  ranks  were  sweUed  by  the  monks  and  nuns  and 
servants  who  were?  turned  adrift.  For  one  beggar  in  the  early  years 
<^  Henry  there  were  a  hundred  in  the  early  years  of  Ehzabeth.  As  if 
foreseeing  the  distress,  an  act  was  passed  to  collect  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions in  each  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Moreover,  the  monas- 
teries had  been  kindly  and  indulgent  landlords.  The  new  owners 
rack-rented  the  farms  and  enclosed  the  common  lands,  upon  which  a 
poor  man  had  been  able  to  keep  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep,  or  to  grow 
a  little  com.    The  rich  grew  richer,  the  peer  poorer ;  class  feeling  was 
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embittered.  Many  convents  had  appropriated  benefices,  and  derived 
their  revenues  from  parochial  tithes.  These  now  became  the  property 
of  those  to  whom  the  dissolved  houses  were  granted ;  and  thus  began 
i^y  the  system  of  lay  rectorships.    These  lay  patrons  for  the 

patronage  most  part  kept  the  money,  and  made  no  provision  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  parishes.  The  old  schools  for  the  poor  were 
turned  into  upper-class  schools.    In  every  way  the  poor  sufifered.® 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore — though  Cromwell  had  prepared  the 
way  by  appointing  preachers  to  persuade  the  people  that  the^monks 
were  bad  men  and  worse  landlords,  and  that  if  their  revenues  were 
taken  taxation  would  be  lightened — that  fierce  resistance  was  made 
by  the  people.  At  Hexham  the  commissioners  were  driven  off  by  the 
monks  themselves.  At  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  serious  rising  took 
place.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  Suffolk,  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
the  insurgents  dispersed ;  fifty  of  them  were  hung,  with  two  abbots 
and  many  priests.  Their  chief  complaints  had  been  that  the  king  had 
kept  for  himself  the  payments  formerly  made  to  Home ;  that  a  com- 
mission had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  life  of  every  priest  and 
dismiss  him  at  will ;  that  Cromwell  and  others  *  of  poor  birth  and 
small  repute,*  with  Cranmer  and  such  as  '  subverted  the  faith  of  Christ,' 
had  been  promoted.  At  the  same  time  the  reaction  againslb  Cromwell 
and  his  policy  came  to  a  head  in  the  great  movement  in  Yorkshire 
known  as  the  *  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.*  Under  the  conunand 
The  Pilgrim-  of  a  youug  lawyer  named  Robert  Aske,  30,000  men  of  the 
age  of  Grace  ^jg^^jej.  classes  marched  to  York  and  restored  the  monks; 
and  soon  all  Yorkshire,  except  Skipton  and  Scarborough  castles,  was 
in  their  hands.  They  demanded  simply  the  undoing  of  what  had 
been  done,  with  the  punishment  of  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  and  the 
reforming  bishops.  Upon  large  promises  from  Henry,  however,  they 
dispersed.  Cromwell  then  struck  hard  at  the  northern  nobility,  the 
highest  among  them  were  hanged  or  beheaded;  six  abbots,  with  many 
priests  and  rebels  of  lower  degree,  were  hanged ;  Lady  Buhner  was 
burnt.  An  important  result  was  the  institution  of  a  Lord  President 
and  a  Council  of  the  North,  which  sat  for  four  months  each  year  at 
York,  Newcastle,  Durham,  and  Hull.  T?he  recurrence  of  partial 
risings  in  1687  gave  Henry  an  excuse  for  severity;  and  cJl  the 
larger  abbeys  which- had  been  spared  in  1536  were  suppressed,  the 
friaries  following  in  1538.  The  abbots  of  Glastonbury,  Reading  and 
Colchester  were  liung  for  treason.  The  dissolution  was  completed  by 
an  act  vesting  the  lands  in  the  king  and  his  grantees,  and  declaring 

»  See  Gasquet,  Monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.^  for  th.Q  accoi;uit  of  thei^j 
uses  and  deBtruction,  from  the  Catholic  side. 
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that  they  had  been  surrendered  voluntarily.  The  bent  of  Henry's 
mind  at  the  moment  is  shown  by  the  authorised  publication  of  the 
'  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man ' — a  work  strongly  Protestant  iu 
character,  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and  Fox,  and  known  as  the '  Bishop's 
Book.'  In  this  the  idea  of  passive  obedience— obeying  the  king  as 
God's  representative — was  first  expressed. 

From  these  confiscations  Henry  reahsed  a  sum  equal  to  fifteen 
millions  of  our  money,  as  well  as  all  the  plate  and  ornaments.  About 
d4,000Z.  was  given  m  pensions  to  ejected  *reHgious,'  who  had  sub- 
mitted  quietly.  Five  new  bishoprics  were  formed,  and  a  few  schools 
endowed ;  the  ships,^  harbours,  and  royal  palaces  were  repaired ;  more 
Spending  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^  *  million  went  ostensibly  for  miUtary  purposes ; 
the  money  and  nearly  800,000Z.  for  the  household.  But  it  seems 
certain  that  the  greater  part  was  given  to  the  nobles — which  accounts 
for  their  wilHng  concurrence — or  sold  at  an  absurdly  low  price.  Large 
numbers  of  our  wealthiest  families  first  became  wecJthy  thBn.  During 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  Henry  gave  420  monasteries  to  courtiers. 
Two  effects  of  the  utmost  importance  resulted,  neither  desired  nor 
foreseen*  The  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  lords  consequent 
npon  the  exclusion  of  abbots,  made  them  less  able  to  withstand  the 
course  of  the  Eeformation ;  while  the  establishment  of  a  new  terri« 
torial  aristocracy  out  of  the  spoil,^  pledged  to  support  the  antipapal 
policy  which  had  enriched  them,  reformed  the  barrier  against  the 
royal  prerogative  which  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses  had  swept  away. 

Section  6. — Reaction,    Fall  of  Cromwell 

The  church  had  acknowledged  the  royal  supremacy,  and  had  sur^ 
rendered  the  power  of  making  laws  and  canons  by  her  own  authority. 
The  election  of  bishops  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  the 
monasteries  were  dissolved.  The  parish  clergy  alone  remained,  and 
Cromwell,  recognising  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  now  put  out  a  series  of 
injunctions  which  turned  them  into  mere  mouth-pieces  of  the  roya] 
will.  No  priest  might  preach  without  Cromwell's  licence.  Even  then 
both  the  topics  of  his  sermons  and  the  method  of  treatment  were 
clearly  prescribed.  Theological  controversy  was  utterly  forbidden; 
but  every  bishop  and  parish  priest  was  required  to  preach  against  the. 
papal  claims  and  in  support  of  the  royal  supremacy.  The  bishop  was 
held  responsible  for  the  clergy,  and  the  sheriffs  for  the  bishops. 

But  though  Henry  had  thus  enslaved  the  church,  several  things 
made  him  anxious  once  more  to  conciliate  Catholic  opinion.  A  general 
break-up  of  rehgious  observances,  a  flood  of  ribaldry  and  violence,  had 
1  Such  as  the  Cavendishes,  Bussells,  Seymours,  Cecils,  Dudleys. 
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followed  the  late  measures.  He  set  to  work  to  show  that  he  was  no 
'  patron  of  heretics,*  and  himself  pronoimced  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.  In  158  8  a  plot  broke  out  in  which  were  concerned  the  last 
^^^  .  representatives  of  the  House  of  York,  Edward  Courtenay, 

*  against         the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  grandson    of   Edward  IV.,  the 
Henry  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Clarence's  daughter,  and  her  three 

sons.  Lord  Montacute,  Geoffirey  Pole,  who  betrayed  the  plot,  and 
Beginald  Pole,  a  priest,  who  shortly  became  cardinal,  and  who,  in  his 
book  on  'The  Unity  of  the  Church,*  had  attacked  Henry's  policy. 
Montacute  and  Exeter  were  executed  in  1 5  8  9,  and  the  aged  Countess 
of  Salisbury  in  1541.  But  it  appeared  that  both  Charles  Y.  and 
the  pope  were  cognisant  of  this  plot,  and  Henry  became  the  more 
anxious  to  make  his  orthodoxy  clear.  He  issued  an  exhortation 
for  'decency  in  externals,*  and  then  made  parliament  impose  the 
The* Six  famous  *  Six  Articles,*  the  complete  negation  of  Pro- 
Articles*  testantism.  The  first  of  these  imposed  death  for  the 
denial  of  Transubstantiation.^  Open  speech  agsdnst  either  of  the 
others  was  felony;  the  pubUcation  of  contrary  opinions  in  writing 
entailed  imprisonment  and  confiscation  for  the  first  and  death 
for  the  second  offence,  and  severe  penalties  were  enjoined  against 
any  breach  of  the  third  and  fourth  acts.  Under  these  acts, 
though  Henry  said  more  than  he  meant,  and  though  Cromwell 
was  opposed  to  them,  some  thirty  lives  were  taken.  Men  went  to 
death  on  the  one  hand  for  denying  the  royal  supremacy,  on  the  other 
for  denying  Transubstantiation.  Cranmer  was  forced  to  dismiss  his 
wife ;  bishop  Latimer  lost  his  see. 

Hemry*s  despotism  was  imcontroUed.  He  had  reduced  parliament 
to  absolute  subservience ;  and  parliament  now  crowned  all  by  an  act 
giving  to  his  proclamation  the  force  of  laws.  None  the  less,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  parliament  which  did  all  this;  the 
law  of  Edward  III.  (p.  126)  was  widened  to  include  many  new 
treasons  ;  men  were  murdered  by  attainders  without  trial ;  Crom- 
well could  order  persons  *  to  be  tried  and  executed ;  *  life  and  property 
were  without  any  practical  safeguard ;  but  all  this  was  nomi- 
through  nally  by  the  will  of  parliament.  The  substance  of  liberty 
parliament  ^^^  gone,  but  the  form  and  machinery  remained ;  and  thus, 
when  times  came  more  fetvourable  for  liberty,  there  was  no  difficulty 

'  The  others  were,   (2)    The    com-  monks  and  nuns  were  to  remain  so, 

munion  was  to  be  *  in  one  kind '  to  lay-  although    monasteries    and    nxmneries 

men — i.e.  the  cup  Was  not  to  be  given,  had  disappeared.     (5)  Private  masses 

as  the  Protestants  wished.     (8)  Priests  were  to  be  maintained.     (6)  Auricular 

were  to  be  unmarried.     (4)    Vows  of  confession  was    expedient  and  neces- 

chastity   were    to    be   observed  —  i.e.  sary. 
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in  restoring  it.    Had  parliament  been  less  corrapt,'it  would  probably 
have  been  swept  away,  and  a. permanent  despotism  established. 

Cromwell  had  now  to  fall,  like  the  vizier  of  some  Oriental  despot, 
at  a  breath  of  caprice.  The  old  nobility  whom  he  had  eclipsed  were 
headed  by  his  bitter  foe,  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  All  whom  the  Beforma- 
tion  had  injured  were  his  enemies.  The  courtiers,  gorged  with 
plunder,  had  no  farther  interest  in  aupporting  him ;  Henry,  incapable 
of  gratitude,  had  no  farther  work  for  him  as  in  the  past.  He  fell  like 
Wolsey,  though  his  fall  was  even  more  dramatically  sudden,  at  the  first 
moment  when  his  advice  clashed  with  his  master's  passion.  Honestly 
attached  to  Protestantism,  he  urged  Henry  to  marry  Anne,  sister  to 

the  powerful  Protestant  Duke  of  Cleves;  to  unite  with 
with  Anne  France  and  the  German  princes  against  Charles  V.,  and 
of  Cleves  ^^^^  ^  g^^p  ^j^^  Catholic  reaction  in  Europe.  But  on  her 
arrival  Henry  took  a  profound  disgust  to  her  person.  The  alliance,  too, 
was  unpopular  as  threatening  our  trade  with  Flanders.  But  he  dared 
not  draw  back  for  fear  of  driving  the  duke  into  alliance  with  Charles 
and  Francis  against  him;  and  the  marriage  took  place,  January  6, 
1540.  As  late  as  Jime  Cromwell's  favour  seemed  firm;  he  was 
created  earl  of  Essex  and  knight  of  the  Garter.    But  on  June  10  he  was 

suddenly  arrested  at  the  council  table.  Norfolk,  expressing  in 
death  of  that  One  action  the  whole  aristocratic  hatred,  leaped  up  and 
Cromweu  ^^^  the  Order  of  St.  George  firom  his  breast.  The  garter 
was  taken  fi:om  him  ;  he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower,  and  charged  with 
encroaching  on  the  royal  authority,  protecting  heresy,  and  conspiracy. 
The  reign  of  terror  had  left  him  without  a  friend.  He  had  'tortured 
words  into  treason,*  and  he  was  treated  now  with  the  same  measures. 
He  was  forbidden,  according  to  the  law  he  had  himself  secured,  to 
make  any  defence.  *  He  shall  be  judged  by  the  bloody  laws  he  has 
himself  made  1 '  was  the  cry.  The  terrible  weapon  of  attainder  which 
he  had  perfected  was  used  against  him,  and  he  was  executed  on 
July  1.  The  last  marriage  was  then  annulled  as  extorted  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances ;  Anne  was  divorced  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
remained  in  England  with  3,000Z.  a  year.  On  the  day  of  Cromwell's 
death  Norfolk  carried  a  bill  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Six 
Articles ;  several  who  opposed  them  were  burnt ;  while  at  the  same 
time  several  priests  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  were 
hanged.  Parliament  brought  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  to  its 
logical  conclusion  by  an  act  enabling  the  king  to  declare  the  judgment 
of  the  English  church  on  all  theological  questions,  and  in  1543  it  was 
made  death  to  disagree  with  his  opinions.  In  the  same  year  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Bible  should  be  printed  without  note  or  comment 
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and  many  restrictions,  enforced  with  heavy  penalties,  were  laid  npon 
reading  it.  In  1544  Cranmer,  though  protected  by  Henry,  was 
vehemently  attacked,  and  *  The  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of 
a  Christian  Man,*  generally  called  *  The  King*s  Book,*  as  Catholic  in 
tone  as  the  *  Bishops*  Book  *  (p.  198)  was  Ftotestant,  was  published, 
and  remained  the  only  standard  of  orthodoxy  until  the  next  reign. 

SECTION  6. — The  Close  of  the  Reign 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  Reformation  had  been  supported 
by  the  nobles  through  greed  for  the  church  lands.  They  looked  for 
War  in  support  to  England  against  their  king,  James  Y.,  who, 
Scotland  having  married  Mary  of  Guise,  was  in  alliance  with 
France,  and  was  the  champion  of  the  church.  War  thus  came  about 
between  the  two  countries.  The  burden  of  Flodden  still  lay  upon  the 
Scots,  and  at  Sol  way  Moss,  November  25,  1542, 10,000  of  them  fled 
voaa  ^^  confusion  before  the  charge  of  a  few  hundred  English 
^^^  borderers,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  baggage  and 
artillery.  The  blow  killed  James  Y. ;  on  his  death-bed  he  heard  of 
the  birth,  December  7,  1 5  42,  of  a  daughter,  the  ill-fated  Mary.  Henry 
determined  to  secure  her  for  his  son,  and  he  made  a  treaty  to  that 
effect  with  Arran,  the  leader  of  the  reformers.  But  Cardinal  Beaton, 
the  leader  of  the  French  Catholic  party,  carried  the  child  off ;  a  great 
reaction  took  place,  and  Arran  deserted  his  party.  Beaton,  however, 
was  murdered  in  1546,  and  an  English  force  entered  Scotland,  burnt 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  ravaged  Fifeshire. 

In  1 5  3  6  Wales  was  legally  joined  to  England,  divided  into  counties, 
and  sent  thirty-seven  members  to  parliament.  A  committee  of  the 
Wales  and  P^vy  council,  like  that  for  the  north  (p.  192),  was  established 
Ireland  for  Wales,  and  sat  at  Ludlow.  In  Ireland  a  Catholic  revolt 
broke  out,  in  which  demands  were  made  similar  to  those  made  by  the 
insurgents  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  but  was  easily  suppressed,  and 
in  1542  Henry  took  the  title  of  *  King  and  Emperor  of  the  realm  of 
England  and  of  the  land  of  Ireland,*  instead  of  the  former  one  of 
'  Lord  of  Ireland.* 

In  1 5  4 1  Henry  married  Catherine  Howard,  cousin  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
and,  like  her,  grand-daughter  of  the  victor  of  Flodden.  But  it  was 
Catherine  discovered  that  her  life  before  marriage  had  been  licen- 
Howard  tious,  and  she,  with  her  friend,  Lady  Eochford,  was 
attainted  of  high  treason  and  executed  February  12,  1 5 42.    Jjx  1543 

I  took  place  Henry*s  last  foreign  war.  He  had  once  more  joined 
Chsurles  Y.  against  lil*ancis,  navrng"*  agreed  that  Mary,  his  daughter  by 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  should  be  restored  to  the  succession  in  place  of 
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Elizabeth,  and  the  old  scheme  (p.  182)  was  brought  forward  of  dividing 
France.  In  1544  he  landed  in  France  with  40,000  men  and  took 
War  against  Boulogne,  but  then  returned  to  England,  and  Charles  and 
France  Francis  made  peace.  Charles  died  a  few  months  later. 
The  French  retaliated  by  attacking  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  peace  was. not  made  until  1547,  when  Francis  promised  the 
arrears  of  the  1525  pension,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  Boulogne  for 
eight  years.  To  pay  for  this  war  forced  loans  were  again  resorted  to,  : 
and  stem  measures  taken  with  recalcitrants.  Beed,  an  eminent  j 
citizen  of  London,  for  instance,  was  sent  to  the  border,  with  directions 
to  the  conunander  to  use  him  according  to  the  *  sharp  discipline 
militar  of  th^  northern  wars.'  From  1543  to  1546  the  coinage  was 
debased  until  it  represented  one-third  of  its  proper  value;  all  the 
*  chantries,'  or  private  religious  endowments,  were  confiscated,  with 
500  hospitals,  or  almhouses.  Worst  of  all,  the  guilds,  or  voluntary 
Suppression  associations,  partly  trades  unions,  partly  benefit  clubs,  to 
of  the  gmida  the  number  of  30,000,  were  robbed  of  their  funds ;  '  the 
whole  machinery  of  self-help,  which  had  been  at  work  from  time 
immemorial,  was  absolutely  extinguished,'  and  pauperism  again  vastly 
increased.'  Enormous  subsidies  were  exacted  in  1543  and  the  two 
following  years.  That  all  this  was  borne  without  clamour  points  at 
once  to  the  subservience  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  reign  closed,  as  it  had  begun,  in  blood.  Henry's  nature  was 
rendered  still  more  savage  by  illnesses  so  painful  that  he  was  unable 
even  to  sign  his  name.  Norfolk's  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  grandson, 
by  his  mother,  of  Buckingham,  and  thus  of  royal  descent  (p.  165),  a 
faithful  servant,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  of  his  day,  the 
first  of  modem  English  verse  writers,  and  the  inventor  of  ETiglish 
blank  verse,  who  had  been  guilty  of  offences  similar  to  those  which 
Execution  of  ^^^  brought  his  grandfather  to  the  block,  suffered  the  same 
Surrey  fat^  (p.  182,  note).  His  father  also  was  condemned,  but  was 
saved  by  Henry's  de&th,  January  27,1547,  a  ffew  hours  before  his 
execution.  Catherine  Farr,  a  widow  whom  Henry  took  for  his  last 
wife,  and  who  was  a  kind  stepmother  and  a  patient  nurse,  saved 
herself  from  a  heretic's  death  only  by  shrewdness  and  good  sense ;  she 
Death  of  ^^^^  Henry  that  when  she  had  differed  in  opinion  firom  him 
Henry  it  was  because  she  saw  that  in  argument  he  forgot  his  pains, 

and  in  order  that  she  might  herself  be  instructed. 

By  Henry's  will  Mary  was  named  successor  after  Edward,  and 
then  Elizabeth,  provided  they  married  only  with  the  royal  consent* 
Next  were  to  come  the  heirs  of  Mary  of  Suffolk  (p.  181) ;  lastly  those 
'  Jessop,  *  Something  about  Village  Almshouses,*  Nineteenth  Century ^  June  1890, 
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of  Margaret  of  Scotland.    The  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
council  of  regency  headed  by  Cranmer. 

Dates  of  the  Beigna  of  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIIL 

Revolt  of  Lambert  Simnel 
Establishment      of     Star 

Chamber  ;     Treaty  •  of 

Staples   . 
Poyning's  law     . 
Revolt  of  Perkin  Warbeck 
*  De  Facto '  law . 
,  Marriage  of  James  lY.  and 

Margaret 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
Battle  of  Spurs ;  battle  of 

Flodden  .... 
Royal  Supremacy  declared 


JlJ). 

1487 
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CHAPTER  in 

DESPOTISM  IN  ABEYANCE 

Section   1. — Ed/ward  VI.    1647-165  3. — Nominal  Protestantism 
discredited  by  had  government 

By  Henry^s  will  the  members  of  the  council,  *  new  men '  with  a  few 
conservative  churchmen,  were  to  have  been  equal  in  authority.  But 
The  Duke  of  *^®  majority  took  for  their  chief  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford, 
Somerset  the  king's  tmcle,  and  he  was  made  Protector.  He  was 
popular  with  the  masses,  had  complete  control  over  Edward,  acted  in 
full  accord  with  Cranmer,  and  soon  drove  from  power  everyone  who 
opposed  him.  Under  a  schedule,  declared  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Henry,  he  and  his  friends  helped  themselves  liberally,  not  only  to 
titles,^  but  to  ample  portions  of  church  lands. 

Edward  VI.  was  the  first  of  our  kings  who  succeeded  not  by 
election,  but  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  before  his  accession.  At 
the  coronation  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  form.  Hitherto 
the  king  had  sworn  before  election  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  the  realm.  The  order  was  now  reversed,  and  Edward 
was  told  by  Cranmer  that  his  oath  in  no  way  affected  his  right, 
which  came  from  God  alone.    Cranmer  and  many  of  the  bishops 

1  Hertford  made  himself  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  his  brother  lord  Sey- 
mour ;  Lord  Parr,  marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton; John  Dudley,  lord  Lisle,  earl  of 
"Warwick;    Bussell,   earl  of   Bedford; 


Divine  right 


Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton.  Many 
of  their  supporters  also  had  peerages, 
and  thus  ^e  Houso  of  Lords  was  in 
their  hands. 
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asked  for  new  commissions,  an  emphatic  statement  of  the  supreme 
headship  of  the  church. 

The  doctrinal  reformation  went  on  apace.  The  clergy  were  placed 
xmder  a  fresh  set  of  royal  injunctions,  rigorously  enforced.  Cere- 
Pro^ress  ^^o^^i^s  Were  simplified,  the  painted  windows  broken, 
of  the  images  pulled  down,  frescoes    whitewashed.      Cranmer's 

ormation  anti-Catholic  homilies  were  read  in  every  church,  and  each 
parish  was  bidden  to  provide  a  copy  of  Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament.  Th6  sacrament  was  administered  in  English,  the 
stone  altars  were  broken  up  and  replaced  by  wooden  tables  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Eoman 
church  were  forbidden  themes  in  the  pulpit.  Gardiner,  the  ablest 
of  the  conservative  prelates,  and  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  were 
imprisoned;  they  took  their  stand  upon  Henry's  settlement,  and 
resolutely  opposed,  as  invalid,  changes  made  during  a  minority, 
though  ready  to  agree  to  any  farther  settlement  made  by  a  king  of 
fiill  age. 

A  parliament,  so  carefully  packed  that  there  was  no  need  to  change 
it  throughout  the  reign,  met  in  November  1547.  It  at  once  over- 
Repeal  of  tln-ew  much  of  Henry's  legislation.  The  cruel  laws  of 
Y^Ps  treason  and  felony,  with  the  Six  Articles,  and  the  prohibit 

legislation  tion  against  reading  the  scriptures,  and  printing  or  selling 
Protestant  writings,-  were  repealed ;  royal  proclamations  were  no  longer 
to  have  the  force  of  laws.  The  old  heresy  laws  disappeared ;  but  a 
denial  of  the  royal  supremacy  was  made  felony  and  treason.  The 
election  of  bishops  (pp.  79,  189)  was  now  transferred  completely  to 
the  crown,  and  aU  documents  which  formerly  ran  in  the  names  ot  the 
prelates  ran  henceforward  in  tliat  of  the  king.  Further  confiscation 
of  church  property  took  "place,  and  that  of  the  guilds  (p.  197),  except 
in  London  and  in  one  or  two  other  places  where  they  were  very 
strong,^  was  now  carried  out.  A  part  of  the  funds  thus  obtained  was 
spent  upon  grammar  schools,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  went,  as 
before^  to  the  enriching  of  the  courtiers. 

Cranmer  now  published  his  Catechism  and  the  *  Book  of  Coromou 
Tiie  Cate-  Prayer,'  '  founded  upon  the  Catholic  missals  and  brevia- 
cj^ism  Mjd  ries,  but  avoiding  the  superstitions  most  obnoxious  to  the 
Act  of  *  reformers.  In  spite  of  revisions,  the  Prayer  Book  now 
Uniformity  ^^  ^^^  jg  practically  the  same  book.  An  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, January  7,  1549,  abolished  all  other  forms,  under  penalty 
of  imprisonment  for  life  for  the  third  offence.      Though  the  heresy 

'  Dixon,  Hist,  of  tJiQ  Church  of  ^  On  the  significance  of  this  title  see 
Englandj  vol.  ii.  p.  460,  Grreen,  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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ctatutes  had  been  repealed,  burning  for  heresy  still  remained  the  com- 
mon law,  and  Cranmer  showed  little  mercy.  Joan  Boacher  of  Kent 
was  burnt  for  denying  the  incarnation,  and  a  Dutchman  named  Van 
Paris  for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Many  foreign  divines,  both 
The  foreign  I^ntheran  and  Calvinistic,  driven  out  by  the  triumph  of 
divines  Catholicism  in  Germany,  settled  at  this  time  in  England. 
The  chief  were  Peter  Martyr  and  Bucer,  appointed  to  teach  theology 
at  the  universities,  while  John  Knox  had  a  commission  to  preach  in 
the  north.  The  Lutherans  rapidly  succumbed  to  the  greater  aggres- 
siveness of  their  rivals.^ 

Somerset  had  secured  from  the  Scotch  reformers  a  renewed  pro- 
mise (p.  196)  that  Mary  should  marry  Edward,  and  they  agreed  to 
surrender  some  castles  in  pledge.  But  Arran,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Catholic  party,  rejected  the  scheme.  Somerset  thereupon  invaded 
Scotland  with  20,000  men,  of  whom  a  large  part  were  foreign  merce- 
naries.^ On  September  10,  1 5  4  7 ,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Pinkie-  Pinkiecleugh,  on  the  Eske,  six  miles  east  of  Edinburgh. 
cieugh  rpjj^Q  Scots,  though  for  a  time  they  had  the  upper  hand, 

could  not  contend  against  the  improved  arms  of  the  mercenaries,  and 
were  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  8,000  men,  of  whom  a  large 
part  were  nobles.  But  the  Scotch,  fearful  lest  Scotland  should 
become  a  dependency  of  England,  still  refused  to  agree  to  the  sug- 
gested marriage,  and  sent  Mary  to  France  instead,  with  the  offer  of 
her  hand  to  the  dauphin.  Barbarous  but  ineffective  war  went  on 
until  1549.  Meanwhile  the  power  of  Somerset  was  being  rapidly 
undermined.  He  had  incurred  just  odium  by  the  attainder  and  exe- 
cution  of  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  high 
admiral,  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabetii, 
had  supplanted  him  in  the  affection  of  the  young  king,  and  was 
engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracy.  The  mass  of  the  people  looked 
with  distaste  upon  the  violent  course  of  the  Eeformation,  with  its 
wanton  destruction  of  so  much  that  they  had  deemed  sacred.  The 
debasing  of  the  coinage,  and  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver  from 
America,  had  caused  a  general  rise  in  prices,  but  neither  the  wages  of 
the  poor  nor  the  rents  of  the  landowners  rose  in  proportion.  The 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  grass  land  for  sheep  rearing  had  thrown 
large  numbers  out  of  work.    The  absorption  of  the  common  lands, 

*  The  sources  of  future  controversy  he  called  the  livery  of  the  *  Harlot  of 

appeared  in  the  opposition  of  the  more  Babylon '  at  his  consecration, 

advanced  reformers  to  the  wearing  of  *  Henry     VIIL     had    begun    this 

the  old  priestly  robes ;  John  Hooper  system,    They  wore  better  armour  than 

consented  to  accept  a  bishopric  only  on  was  known  in  England,  and  were  anxie^ 

couditioB  tot  h§  §iioiald  not  w§8Wr  what  with  th^  modem  arquebu9^t 
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which  Somerset  had  in  vain  attempted  to  stop,  the  rackrenting  by 
the  new  owners  of  church  property,  and  the  aboHtion  of  the  guilds, 
added  to  the  distress.  In  many  counties  the  people  rose 
in  formidable  strength.  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  the 
rising  was  on  the  religious  question ;  ^  in  the  east  it  was  agrarian.  In 
Norfolk,  Ket,  a  tanner,  was  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  Under  the 
Oak  of  Beformation,  on  Moushold  Hill,  near  Norwich,  he  summoned 
obnoxious  landlords  to  answer  before  his  Courts  of  Chancery,  King's  I 
Bench,  and  Common  Pleas.  But  the  Devonshire  men  were  cut  to  / 
pieces  at  St.  Mary's  Clyst,  near  Exeter,  and  4,000  died  in  the  fight  or 
on  the  scaffold.  Warwick  fell  upon  Ket,  and  slew  more  than  3,000. 
Ket  and  ten  other  leaders  were  hung.''  The  mercenaries  had  saved 
the  government,  but  their  use  only  increased  Somerset's  unpopularity. 
PaU  of  The  country,  too,  was  humiliated  at  seeing  Henry  II.  of 

Somerset  France  capture  every  English  post  but  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
The  erection  of  Somerset  House  ^  brought  the  protector's  rapacity 
and  extravagance  prominently  before  the  people,  and  his  arrogance  in 
council  alienated  his  colleagues.  In  October,  1549,  Dudley,  earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  Henry  VII.'s  minister,  accused  him  of  fomenting 
discord  and  of  intending  to  make  himself  supreme.  Finding  himself 
without  a  friend,  he  yielded  at  once  to  the  blow,  and  retired  from  the 
council  with  the  loss  of  property  and  office.  His  power  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Warwick.^ 

Warwick,  now  duke  of  Northumberland,  at  once  made  peace  with 
France,  upon  humihating  terms.  Boulogne  was  given  up  for  a  small 
Government  ^'^^™'  ^^  *^®  French  demand  the  Scotch  castles  held  by 
of  Nortbum-  England  were  restored,  and  Scotland  was  admitted  as  a 
beriaud  party  to  the  treaty.  Edward  was  betrothed  to  a  slenderly 
dowered  French  princess.  The  coinage  was  again  debased,  and  fresh 
loans  exacted.  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  two  other  bishops,  were 
deprived,  and  the  revenues  of  several  other  sees  diminished,  the  spoil 
going  to  Northumberland  and  his  friends.  He  was  of  course  dependent 
upon  the  reformers  for  his  power.  The  Princess  Mary  alone  made 
head  against  them.  Until  the  French  peace  she  had  been  left  un- 
molested, lest  her  cousin,  the  emperor,  should  join  France  in  her 
support.  She  was  now  called  upon  to  obey  the  law,  and  she  refused. 
When  her  chaplains  were  forbidden  to  say  mass,  she  simply  said  that 

®  The  insurgents  demanded  the  old  ^  Compare    Wolsey   and   Hampton 

church  service,  the  six  articles,  Car-  Court,  and  Clarendon  and  'Dunkirk' 

dinal    Pole    in    the    council,    and  the  House, 
erection  of  two  abbeys  in  each  county.  ^  In  January  1552  he  was  executed 

'  It  was  this  danger  which  gave  rise  upon    a    charge  of  conspiracy  to  kill 

to  the  institution  of  lords-lieutenant  of  Warwick. 
C9^nties  (p.  58,  note)^ 
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in  that  case  ^she  would  have  no  service  at  all,  for  she  would  not  listen 
to  the  reformed  one.  The  probability  that  she  would  soon  be  queen 
prevented  further  pressure.  But  great  severity  was  used  with  those 
who  outstripped  the  lines  laid  down.^  The  idea  of  toleration  of 
heresy  was  as  foreign  to  the  Reformers  as  to  the  Catholics. 

In  1552  parliament,  still  further  packed  by  the  creation  of  new 
constituencies  for  Northumberland's  nominees,  passed  three  important 
Vagabond-  nieasures.  An  attempt  to  stem  the  growth  bf  vagabondage 
^SB  (p.  191)  had  already  been  made  in   1629,  by  an  act  of 

terrible  severity**  This  was  now  followed  by  one  empowering  church- 
wardens to  exact  collections  in  their  parishes  for  the  support  of  the 
The  second  poor.*  The  Prayer  Book  was  revised  to  meet  the  views  of 
Prayer  Book  the  Calvinist  foreign  divines.     The  result  is  known  as  the 

*  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.*  *  A  fresh  Act  of  Uniformity 
Imprison-  accompanied  it.  The  grosser  injustices  of  trials  for  treason 
tofaisfor  ^®^®  removed.  Hitherto  the  prisoner  had  not  met  his 
treason  accusers.  It  was  now  ordained  that  two  witnesses  on  oath 
should  be  necessary,  and  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
prisoner.  To  give  a  final  form  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England, 
The  Cranmer   set  forth  the  forty- two  'Articles  of   Religion.' 

*  Articles'  Part  of  these  deal  with  doctrine,  part  with  ceremonies  and 
discipHne,  a  distinction  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  Prayer 
Book  had  been  a  link  with  Catholicism ;  the  Articles  were  a  link  with 
the  reformed  churches  of  the  Continent.  Every  clergyman,  church- 
warden, and  schoolmaster  was  compelled  to  subscribe  them.  The 
final  seal  had  been  placed  upon  the  Eeformation. 

The  health  of  Edward  was  now  visibly  failing.  Warwick,  aware 
that  firom  Mary  he  could  expect  nothing  but  disfavour,  made  up  his 
Ambition  of  ^^^  to  *  bold  game.  By  the  marriage  of  his  children  he 
Warwick  Jiad  allied  himself  with  several  of  the  great  families.  His 
fourth  son,  Guildford  Dudley,  had  married  Jane  Gray,  granddaughter  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  sister,  Mary,  duchess  of  Suffolk.  He  induced  Edward  to 
sign  a  document  annulling  Henry  VIII.'s  will  in  favour  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  settling  the  succession  upon  Jane.    He  dared  not  ask 

1  Green,  Hist.j  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  upon  *  religious  *  vagabonds.    This  law, 

*  The  vagabond  was  branded  on  the  however,  was  repealed  two  years  later, 
breast  with  a  V,  and  given  to  the  in-  ^  Nominally   voluntary,   but    prac- 

former  as  a  slave  for  two  years ;  he  was  tically  compulsory ;    under    Elizabeth, 

to  be  fed  on  bread,  water,  small  drink,  failure  to  comply  was  punished  by  the 

and  refuse  meat,  and  made  to  work  by  justices. 

beating  or  chaining.    If  he  ran  away  *  In  it  the  priest  has  become  '  min- 

he  was  branded  on  cheek  and  forehead  ister/    the    altar    is    the    *  table,'    the 

with  an  S,  to  show  that  he  was  a  slave  eucharist  is  a  '  commemoration '  only, 

for  ever.    A  second  attempt  was  felony,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  omitted  in 

Somewhat  lighter  terms  were  imposed  the  consecration  of  the  elements. 
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for  parliamentary  sanction^  but  by  bribery  and  coercion  he  induced  the 
judges,  the  council  (who  were  moved  by  the  same  fear  as  himself,  but 
who  would  have  preferred  Elizabeth),  the  law  oflScers,  and  even 
Cranmer,  to  sign  the  deed,  and  he  awaited  with  confidence  the  death 
of  Edward,  which  took  place  on  July  6,  15  6  3. 

The  state  of  England  throughout  this  reign  was  pitiable.  The 
nation  was  brought  low  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  All  sympathy  between 
rich  and  poor  had  gone,  through  the  fault  of  the  former.  Old  institu- 
tions had  been  overthrown  with  heartless  violence ;  new  men  had 
made  enormous  fortunes  by  unchecked  robbery ;  an  amount  equal  to 
five  millions  of  our  money  had  gone  to  the  friends  of  Warwick  and 
Somerset ;  religious,  political,  and  financial  chaos  reigned  throughout. 
Probability  ^Somerset's  administration  had,  bpftn  b^d^  that  of  North- 
of  reaction  umberland  was  worse.  The  people  saw  in  their  leaders 
only  vile  adventurers,  who  held  their  power  by  foreign  soldiers. 
The  bishops,  men  of  humble  origin,  were  the  noblest  element  in  the 
nation.  Cranmer  pleaded  for  grammar  schools;  Ridley  for  the 
guilds ;  Latimer  preached  to  a  grasping  nobility  on  *  Restitution  or 
Damnation.'  The  majority  of  the  people  were  still  attached  to 
Henry's  system,  mass  without  the  pope.  They  had  yet  to  learn  that 
mass  without  the  pope  was  impossible.  Thus  everything  pointed  to 
a  great  reaction  should  the  opportunity  occur. 

Section  2. — Mary,  1553-1568.    Nominal  Catholicism,  discredited 
by  Cruelty  and  National  Disgrace 

Northumberland  immediately  secured  the  Tower,  and  coerced  the 
lord  mayor  and  city  council  to  swear  to  maintain  Edward's  will.  He 
Lady  Jane  then  caused  Lady  Jane  Gray  to  be  proclaimed.  But  the 
^ro^aimed  att©J^pted  coup  d'etat  was  frustrated  by  Mary's  promptness, 
queen  Riding  night  and  day,  she  reached  Kenninghall,  in  Norfolk. 

The  Earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex,  the  squadron  in  Yarmouth  Roads, 
and  the  people  in  the  east,  declared  for  her.  Northumberland,  indeed, 
marched  hastily  against  her  with  10,000  good  troops.  But  at  Bury 
this  force  melted  away,  and  he  fell  back  upon  Cambridge.  Then  he 
learned  that  the  council  had  deserted  him,  and  had  proclaimed  Mary 
amid  great  enthusiasm ;  a  letter  followed  ordering  him  to 
Northum-  disband.  Seeing  the  game  was  up,  he  himself  proclaimed 
beriand  Mary  in  the  market-place.  The  next  day  he  was  arrested. 
On.  August  8  Mary  entered  London.  She  was  met  by  Ehzabcth, 
whose  right  had  been  equally  threatened,  with  500  followers,  and 
the  half-sisters,  between  whom  it  was  impossible  ttat  either  affection 
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or  confidence  could  exist,^  rode  side  by  side  through  the  shouting 
streets.  Mary  was  now  thirty-seven  years  old ;  her  figure  was  short 
and  not  graceful,  her  face  dark  and  sallow,  her  features  sharpened 
by  bad  health ;  but  her  eyes  were  piercing  and  full  of  intelligence, 
her  voice  peculiarly  deep  and  masculine,  her  bearing  dignified. 
Elizabeth,  only  half  her  age,  was  tall,  well  made,  and  handsome. 

Mary's  council  was  formed  firom  her  own  Mends,  and  firom  those 
Ganiiiier  ^ho  had  deserted  Northumberland.  Gardiner,  created 
and  Paget  chancellor,  led  the  old  Church  party.  He  wished  to  see  a 
Catholic,  but  exclusively  English,  church,  triumphant  over  all  forms 
of  dissent.  Lord  Paget,  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability,  led  the  lay 
nobihty. 

Three  matters  were  foremost  for  settlement — the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  the  queen's  marriage,  and  the  restoration  of  Catho- 
licism. On  all  these  Mary  sought  the  advice  of  her  cousin,  Charles  V., 
whose  agent,  Benard,  was  her  chief  confidant.  Northumberland  and 
Punish-  his  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Northsunpton,  and  four 
Snspfra^^^  others,  were  brought  to  trial.  All  pleaded  guilty,  and  North- 
tors  umberland  and  Warwick  were  executed.  They  died  ex- 
pressing their  devotion  to  the  Catholic  church;  and  their  apostasy 
BO  discredited  the  Protestants  that  Mary  was  able  with  safety  to 
hear  mass  in  St.  Paul's. 

There  were  two  serious  pretenders  to  Mary's  hand.  The  first  was 
Edward  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon,  the  representative  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  line  (p.  168).  The  second  was  Philip  of  Spain,  the  son  of 
Charles  V.  Her  Spanish  blood  and  intense  Catholicism  were  at  once 
his  advocates.  Moreover,  the  political  danger  of  the  marriage  of 
Mary  of  Scots  and  the  dauphin  was  in  favour  of  this  counter- 
alliance.  Charles  was  eager  for  a  match  which  must  throw  England 
decisively  upon  his  side  against  France.  To  remove  English  ob- 
jections he  promised  to  give  Flanders  to  the  issue  of  the  marriage. 
But  Gardiner  remonstrated  on  the  ground  taken  by  the  Scots  against 
the  marriage  of  their  queen  to  Edward  VI.;  England 
Mary's  would  be  dragged  into  dependence  upon  Spain.     Moreover, 

marriage  ^^  would  probably  lead  to  war  with  France ;  it  would  need 
a  papal  dispensation,  and  interference  from  Home  would  not  be  heard 
of.  As  the  head  of  conservative  England,  he  wished  to  preserve  the 
anti-papal  attitude,  and  the  system  of  Henry  VIII.  He  urged  Mary 
to  marry  Courtenay,  imprison  the  Protestant  Elizabeth,  and  extirpate 
heresy.    Paget  and  his  party,  equally  bent  against  foreign  interference, 

s  Mary  was  not  likely  to  forget  that    she  had  been  forced  to  act  as  f^ttendaot 
Elizabeth's  mother  had  snpplantad  her    upon  the  child. 
O'^vn,  and  that  when  Elizabeth  was  boiu 
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wished  to  leave  her  choice  open  so  long  as  Elizabeth's  succession 
were  securerl.  But  Mary  took  neither  advice.  Her  mind  was  made 
up  to  marry  PhiHp,  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy,  and  never 
to  recognise  Elizabeth's  right  to  succeed. 

The  restoration  of  Catholicism  began  forthwith.     The  deprived 
bishops  were  reinstated ;  Eidley,  Hooper,  and  the  other  Protestant ' 
Restoration    bishops  put  out ;  the  mutilated  sees  reformed ;  the  foreign 
Catholic        divines  dismissed.      Cranmer  and  Latimer  were  sent  to 
Fervioe  the  Tower.    The  old  service  was  resumed  by  the  people 

themselves,  the  married  priests  driven  away,  the  images  replaced,  the 
altar  restored  to  the  east  end  of  the  church.  EHzabeth  professed 
herself  ready  to  listen  to  argument. 

ParHament  met  on  October  6.  It  first  swept  away  all  the  treasons 
and  felonies  created  in  the  last  two  reigns,  and  asserted  Mary's  legiti- 
macy. Then,  by  850  to  80,  it  restored  the  ancient  service.  There  was 
no  hypocrisy  in  this,  for  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  time  was  that  the 
ruler  of  a  country  had  the  right  of  determining  what  should  be  its 
religion.  Several  omissions,  however,  grieved  Mary.  The  supre- 
macy of  the  church  was  still  left  to  the  crown ;  no  penalty  was 
Bat  not  of     tached  to  nonconformity;    not  a  word   was  said   about  i 

the  papal       restoring  the  church  lands.    The  40,000  families  who  had/j 

supremacy      ^  ^  • 

or  ohtirch      battened  upon  the  spoil  of  the  Keformation  had  no  mind  to 

'^^^^  disgorge.      The    queen  was   then   prayed  to  choose    an 

English  husband.     She  coldly  answered  that  she  would  act  for  the 

welfare  of  her  people.    Already  she  had  declared  at  the  foot  of  the 

altar,  in  the  presence  of  Gardiner  and  Kenard,  that  she  would  marry 

Philip  or  no  one.    Gardiner  then  insisted  that  Phihp  should  have  no 

royal  title  in  England,  no  rights  of  succession,  and  no  legal  influence. 

The  downfeJl  of  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants,  the  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, and  still  more  the  anxiety  of  the  nobles  for  their  possessions, 
brought  about  a  formidable  conspiracy.  Courtenay,  with  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  and  many  others,  encouraged  by  France,  determined  upon 
revolt.     Suffolk  and  his  three  brothers  set  out  to  raise  the  Midlands ; 

^  Sir  James  Crofts,  late  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  for  Wales  ; 

ceWui  Sir  Peter  Carew  for  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  where  Cour- 

revoic  tenay  had  much  influence ;  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  for  Kent. 

But  Gardiner  had  drawn  the  secret  from  Courtenay  himself.  Suffolk, 
with  his  brothers  John  and  Thomas,  and  Crofts,  were  arrested; 
Carew  escaped  to  France.  Wyatt  alone  was  successful.  He  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  1,500  Kentish  men.  To  save  England  from  Spain 
was  his  cry;  the  squadron  in  the  Thames  declared  for  him.  The 
force  sent  against  him  lender  Norfolk  went  over  to  his  side  in  a  body, 
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crying,  *A  Wyatt  I  We  are  all  Englishmen  1 '  He  then  marched 
upon  London.  Nothing  but  Mary's  coolness  and  undaunted  bearing 
saved  her.  She  refused  either  to  flee  or  to  take  refuge  in  the  Tower ; 
and  a  speech  delivered  in  her  deep  voice  at  the  Guildhall,  in  which 
she  promised  to  give  up  the  Spanish  marriage  unless  approved  by 
parliament,  roused  enthusiasm  among  the  citizens,  who  had  heard 
of  Jack  Cade,  and  had  no  mind  to  see  London  again  in  possession  of 
an  armed  mob,  or  a  return  to  aggressive  Protestantism.  Men  were 
enrolled  in  haste,  the  drawbridge  on  London  Bridge  raised,  and  a 
reward  was  set  upon  Wyatt's  head,  a  step  which  he  answered  by 
wearing  his  name  upon  his  cap.  Unable  to  cross  London  Bridge, 
he  made  for  Kingston.  But  here  the  Kentish  men  began  to  drop 
off.  At  what  is  now  Hyde  Park  Comer  his  force  was  cut  in  two  by- 
Pembroke's  cavalry,  and  the  rear  portion  taken  prisoners.  He  him- 
self went  rapidly  past  St.  James's  Palace,  along  the  present  Pall  Mall, 
and  reached  Ludgate,  which  friends  within  had  promised  to  open  to 
him  ;  foiled  here,  he  fought  his  way  back  through  fast  gathering  foes 
to  Temple  Bar,  and  there  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

The  immediate  result  was  the  sacrifice  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her 
husband,  who,  with  Cranmer,  had  already  been  condemned  for  treason. 
Its  results.  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^®^  hitherto  spared  as  a  pledge  for  the  loyalty 
Execution  of  of  her  father,  Suffolk.  She  died,  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Gray  and  her  with  sweet  dignity,  and  constant  to  her  faith,  a  contrast 
husband  ^  ^^le  craven  behaviour  and  the  apostasy  of  North- 
nmberland.  Elizabeth,  too,  was  accused  of  complicity,  and  her 
life  would  have  been  taken  but  for  the  firmness  of  Paget 
and  his  Mends.  Wyatt,  Suffolk,  and  one  of  his  brothers,  with 
sixty  more,  were  executed;  Crofts  was  pardoned;  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  was  acquitted  against  the  directions  of  the  court, 
an  assertion  of  independence  for  which  the  jury  were  imprisoned 
and  fined.®  Many  young  Cornish  and  Devon  gentry  implicated 
in  the  rebellion  fled  to  France  and  became  pirates  under  the 
flag  of  Cond^,  the  leader  of  the  French  Protestants.  The  second 
result  was  that,  since  Wyatt's  rebellion  had  made  opposition  to  the 
The  Spanish  marriage  disloyalty,  parliament  gave  way,  though  with  the 
itf  condf.'  strongest  safeguards  against  Spanish  interference  in  Eng- 
tions  lish  concerns,  and  against  England  being  dragged  into  the 

war  between  the  emperor  and  France.  Mary  for  a  long  while  idolised 
her  husband,  a  cold-hearted,  coarse,  and  brutal  man.  He  was  never 
popular,  and  the  general  feeling  was  manifested  by  fierce  riots  in  the 
streets  between  his  retinue  and  the  people. 

fi  The  liberty  they  claimed  was  not  finally    established    until  the  case  of 
Penn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H. 
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The  restoration  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  of  the  church  lands, 
was  ever  in  Mary's  mind.  But  it  was  so  clear  that  the  former  would 
not  be  listened  to  unless  all  thought  of  the  latter  was  banished,  that 
the  pope  himself  issued  a  bull  declaring  that  no  attempt  of  the  kind 
would  be  made.  Gardiner  now,  with  the  moderate  Catholics,  gave  up 
the  hopes  of  CathoHcism  without  the  pope.  On  May  6  a  fresh  parlia- 
ment met,  in  which,  by  dint  of  court  influence,  he  had  a  large  majority. 
Its  first  step  was  to  reverse  the  attainder  of  Cardinal  Pole,  whom  the 
pope  had  appointed  his  legate  in  1 5  5  8 ,  but  whom  Mary  had  hitherto 
not  dared  to  allow  to  land.  He  at  once  entered  the  kingdom,  and 
with  full  legatine  pomp  took  possession  of  Lambeth.  Then,  almost 
Reunion  Unanimously,  both  houses  passed  a  vote  for  reunion  with 
ite*^^^^ '  Rome,  and  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  November  30, 1  &  6 4 ,  knelt 
tions  before  the  legate  and  were  absolved  from  their  former  sin. 

Pole  thereupon  announced  that  all  foundations,  during  the  schism,  of 
cathedrals,  churches,  hospitals,  or  schools ;  all  marriages  and  judicial 
proceedings ;  all  transfers  of  church  property  would  be  maintained. 
Parliament  at  once  made  sure  of  this  by  bills  in  the  same  sense,  and 
then  by  the  *  Grand  Bill '  of  January  4,  15  55,  restored  everything  to 
its  condition  previous  to  1529,  so  far^as  the  crown,  the  pope,  and  the 
bishops  were  concerned.  "In  other  words,  the  rich  men  of  England 
nominally  gave  up  one  form  of  religion  with  which  they  had  no 
sympathy,  for  another  which  had  at  least  the  claim  of  tradition,  on 
condition  that  their  plunder  should  remain  in  their  pockets.'  The 
act  reviving  the  Lollard  statutes  was  passed  after  a  struggle,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops*  courts  restored.  The  Catholics  thus  had 
their  foes  at  their  mercy,  though,  in  the  interests  of  Catholicism 
itself,  and  from  the  desire  to  have  all  England  on  their  side  against 
France,  Charles  and  Philip  both  restrained  the  persecuting  spirit.  On 
one  point  only,  but  one  of  supreme  importance  for  the 
rightg  future,  Paget  and  his  party  had  held  their  own,  both  in  this 

preserved       ^^^  ^  ^^^  preceding  parliament  ® — Elizabeth's  rights  were 
studiously  declared  to  remain  in  force. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  idea  of  religious  toleration  did 
not  exist.  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  ahke  maintained  that 
heresy  implied  not  only  the  loss  of  a  man's  own  soul,  but  danger  to 

7  A    new    pope,  Paul  IV.,  utterly  prolonged  struggle,  that  the  first  fruits 

repudiated    the    concessions,    and    in-  which  had  been  given  to  the  crown  as 

sisted    upon  complete    restoration    of  supreme  head  of  the  church  were  now 

church  lands.    But  the  nobles  as  ve-  handed  back  to  the  pope,  since  he  and 

hemently   refused ;    they  would    keep  not  the  crown  was  now  supreme  head, 
their  lands,  they  said,  as  long  as  they  ^  Fqj.  Paget's  action    see   Froude, 

had  a  sword  by  their  side ;  and  it  was  Hist,  of  England^  small  edition,  vol.  ill. 

'  only  by  a  small  majority,  and  after  a  pp.  893,  896, 467,  497. 
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others  ;  it  was  therefore  the  plain  duty  of  a  raler  to  put  the  heretic 
out  of  the  world.  Granmer  had  persecuted  when  he  had  the  power ; 
Religious  ^^  ^*®  ^^^  *^®  *^^"^  ^^  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  Pole. 
intolerance  Mary  especially,  a  true  Spaniard,  believed  intensely  that 
she  was  doing  her  duty  in  extirpating  heresy.  The  moral  guilt  must 
rest  upon  the  careless  upper  class.  Of  all  the  persecutors,  the  worst 
was  a  lay  noble,  Paulet,  marquis  of  Winchester.  The  most  painful 
feature  of  the  terrible  time  which  followed  was  that  it  fell  only 
on  the  weak.  The  upper  clergy,  indeed,  were  not  spared;  but  no 
nobleman  was  touched.  The  victims  were  chiefly  poor  men  and 
women. 

It  was  not  until  1555  that  Mary  felt  strong  enough  to  begin  the 
work.  On  January  28,  Rogers,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul*s,  a  fellow 
The  first  labourer  of  Tyndale  and  Ooverdale ;  Hooper,  the  deprived 
martyrs  bishop  of  Rochester ;  Saunders,  rector  of  All  Hallows ;  and 
Taylor,  vicar  of  Hadley,  in  SuflFolk,  were  burnt  where  they  were  best 
known.  Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  suffered  at  Caermarthen.  By 
the  end  of  April  twelve  more  had  died.^ 

Whatever  pain  Mary  inflicted  upon  others,  she  was  probably  the 
most  imhappy  woman  in  her  kingdom.  She  had  persuaded  herself 
Unhappiness  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  about  to  have  a  child,  but  the  symptoms 
of  the  queen  ^ere  really  those  of  mortal  disease.  In  her  disappointment 
she  discerned  only  a  divine  punishment  for  having  left  her  duty 
against  the  heretics  incompletely  fulfilled.  A  quickening  letter  was 
sent  in  May  to  the  bishops,  and  in  the  next  three  months  fifty  persons 
were  burnt.  Her  life  was  made  still  more  bitter  by  the  absence  of 
Philip,  to  whom  his  father,  worn  out  with  toil,  had  ceded  the  greater 
part  of  his  world-wide  empire,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  the  man 
whom  she  longed  to  reverence  was  consoling  himself  in  Madrid  with 
coarse  and  brutal  excess. 

Seconded  by  Pole,  with  whom  alone  she  held  converse,  she  deter* 
mined  to  propitiate  the  Deity  by  the  long-delayed  sacrifice  of  the  arch- 
heretic  Cranmer.  Mary  had  other  causes  for  hating  Craumer.  It  was 
he  who  had  annulled  her  mother's  marriage  and  made  herself  a 
bastard ;  and  he  had  joined  in  Northumberland's  attempt  to  exclude 
her  from  the  throne.  As  an  archbishop  his  judgment  lay 
Ridley  and  with  the  pope,  and  eighty  days  must  elapse  before  it  was 
Latimer  declared.  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  meanwhile  tried  and 
condemned,  and  on  October  16  were  burnt  in  Oxford  at  the  same 
stake.    <  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,'  cried  Latimer,  as  thet 

^  The  persecution  was  chiefly  in  more  than  all  before  or  since  in 
London,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  eastern  England,  but  less  than  in  many  a  single 
counties    280  died  before  Mary's  death,    day's  work  in  Spain  or  France. 
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faggots  were  lighted ;  '  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out.* 
The  bishops*  courts  were  crowded  with  victims,  who  died  there,  and 
were  thrown  out  to  lie  unburied  in  the  fields. 

X)n  December  14,  Paul  IV.  convicted  Cranmer  of  heresy, 
pronounced  deprivation  and  degradation,  and  delivered  him  to 
the  secular  arm.  He,  too,  was  hereupon  condenmed  to  death  by 
burning.  He  was  not  a  man  of  consistent  strength  of 
recantation  character,  and  he  broke  down  under  the  strain.  He  made 
and  death  g^^  recantations,  each  more  ample  than  the  last ;  in  the 
fifbh  he  accepted  the  papal  supremacy  and  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  declared  that  outside  the  Catholic  church  there 
was  no  salvation.  A  month  later  he  made  a  sixth,  still  more  abject. 
He  hoped  to  save  his  life.  But  his  judges  had  no  such  thought. 
Their  victims  hitherto  had  been  the  defenceless,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  poor  and  unlearned,  and  all  these  had  died  constant  to  their  faith. 
They  now  looked  forward  to  see  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Reformation 
cover  his  creed  with  disgrace  by  recanting  at  the  stake.  On  March  21 
he  was  led  out  to  die.  In  the  shadow  of  death  he  trampled  down  his 
weakness.  He  was  urged  to  save  his  soul  by  public  confession  of  his 
sin.  When  he  spoke  it  was  to  retrieve  himself  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
In  Ismguage  of  sincere  self-abasement  he  uncompromisingly  withdrew 
his  recantation.  Stretching  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  he  held  it 
there,  crying,  *  This  was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,  and  this  shall  first 
suffer.* 

Scenes  such  as  this — and  there  were  many — caused  intense  popular 
disgust.  Every  death  won  adherents ;  the  frequent  acts  of  violence, 
the  scurrilous  pamphlets  which  were  scattered  abroad,  the  insults  to 
priests  and  images,  testified  to  the  revulsion.  *  Bloody  Bitesheeps  * 
Popular  ^^^  *^®  mildest  term  for  the  bishops.  Bonner  of  London 
feeUng  especially  became  the  mark  of  execration.  *  The  very  Papists 

themselves,*  he  was  told,  in  an  anonymous  letter,  *  begin  now  to  abhor 
your  bloodthirstiness.  .  .  .  Every  child  can  say  "  Bloody  Bonner  is 
bishop  of  London.**  .  .  .  You  have  lost  the  hearts  of  20,000  that  were 
rank  Papists  within  this  twelve  months.* 

During  1556  and  1557  there  were  abortive  conspiracies,  worse 
than  useless,  since  their  fBiilure  and  the  encouragement  they  received 
from  France  discredited  Protestantism.  Every  effort  was 
Conspiracies  ^^^^  ^^^  Mary*s  friends  to  ruin  Elizabeth,  or  at  least  to 
secure  a  declaration  of  her  illegitimacy,  by  implicating  her  in  the 
various  plots.  But  she  found  an  unexpected  protector  in  Philip,  who 
feared  lest,  if  she  were  out  of  the  way>  Mary  of  Scots  would  be  tha 
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heir,  and,  as  the  dauphin's  wife,  would  unite  England,  France,  and 
Scotland  against  him. 

In  1 5  5  7  war  was  renewed  between  France  and  Spain.  For  a  time 
Philip's  endeavours  to  drag  England  into  the  war  were  vain  (p.  207). 
But  the  help  given  by  France  to  a  descent  upon  the  coast  at  Scar- 
borough by  Thomas  Stafford,  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
executed  by  Henry  VIII.,  forced  the  hand  of  the  coimcil,  and  7,000 
War  with  ^^^  Were  sent  to  join  Philip.  On  August  10,  1557,  the 
Fraacc  French  were  routed  at  St.  Quintin.  This  defeat  of  their 
allies  discouraged  the  Scots,  who  as  usual  had  seized  the  occasion  to 
invade  England,  and  they  dispersed  upon  the  first  advance  of  the 
English  troops. 

Vexations  now  came  thick  upon  the  desolate  queen.  Her  husband 
Mid  the  pope  had  quarrelled.  Pole,  her  sole  support,  was  recalled  by 
Pius  IV.  on  an  accusation  of  heresy,  and  a  new  legate  appointed.  But 
Mary's  loyalty  to  her  friend  proved  greater  than  her  devotion  to  Rome, 
and,  with  a  flash  of  her  father's  masterfulness,  she  refused  to  allow 
his  successor  to  enter  the  kingdom.  But  the  bitterest  trouble  was  the 
Loss  of  l^^ss  of  Calais.  Under  Henry  VIII.  its  fortifications  had 
Calais  i,een  kept  in  good  repair,  but  had  latterly  been  allowed 

to  fall  into  decay.  On  January  7,  15  58,  Calais  fell  to  a  sudden 
and  well-arranged  attack  by  the  French,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
outpost  of  Guisnes  surrendered  after  a  still  fiercer  struggle.  On 
January  10  a  relieving  fleet  were  almost  annihilated  by  a  tempest. 
The  blow,  only  partially  lightened  by  the  success  of  a  firesh  fleet  at 
Gravelines  in  July,  in  union  with  the  Spanish  land  forces,  crushed 
Mary's  spirits.  She  felt  that  Heaven  had  decided  against  her ;  she 
felt,  too,  the  national  humiliation,  and  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that 
when  she  died  the  name  *  Calais '  would  be  found  upon  her  heart. 
Her  distress  was  matched  by  the  anger  of  her  people,  and  when  John 
Knox,  fi-om  Geneva,  issued  his  famous  *  First  Blast  against  the 
Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,'  in  which  Mary  was  denounced  as  a 
Jezebel,  a  traitress,  and  a  bastard,  it  had  eager  readers.  She  could  but 
fall  back  upon  a  renewed  attempt  to  propitiate  Heaven  by  setting  the 
fires  of  persecution  at  work  more  busily  than  ever. 

The  country  bore  with  Mary  because  it  looked  past  her  to  the 
Protestant  Elizabeth.  Her  death  would  put  an  end  to  England's 
Last  days  troubles,  and  this  was  rapidly  approaching.  She  was  half 
of  Mary  maddened  by  a  fresh  disappointment  of  child-bearing-,  by 
the  desertion  and  infidelities  of  Philip,  by  the  quarrel  with  the  pope, 
the  death  of  Gardiner,  the  illness  of  Pole,  and  the  knowledge  of  her 
people's  hatred ;  most  of  all  by  her  failure  to  extirpate  heresy.    Un- 
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iskilfiil  medical  treatxuent  hastened  her  end,  and  she  died,  peacefully 
and  resignedly  at  the  last,  on  November  17,  1 5  5  8.  A  few  hours  later 
Pole  died  also,  and  with  them  died  the  persecution. 

Mary's  private  character  was  stainless,  her  court  pure.  She  was 
liberal  to  the  poor  and  distressed.  Her  inteUect  was  acute,  vigorous, 
jjgj  and  highly  cultivated ;  she  understood  Italian,  French,  and 

character  Spanish,  and  spoke  Latin  with  gracefulness  and  ease.  *  She 
might  have  been  a  great  queen,  for,  Spanish  as  she  was  in  her 
bigotry,  her  heart  was  English.  But  the  interests  of  the  nation  were 
sacrificed  to  those  of  her  church,  and,  as  *  Bloody  Mary,*  she  left 
behind  her  a  hateful  and  abiding  memory.  Had  she  been  less  sincere 
she  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  her  great  design.  She  failed,  and 
utterly,  from  the  very  intensity  of  her  purpose.  It  was  owing  to  her 
fierce  Catholicism  that  England  became  a  Protestant  country ;  that 
the  Church  of  England,  as  it  now  exists,  sprang  at  once  to  life ;  that' 
more  than  a  century  later  hundreds  of  innocent  Catholics  died  on 
the  word  of  Titus  Oates ;  and  that  to  this  day  the  slightest  assumption 
of  her  creed  in  England  threatens  to  raise  a  storm.  Probably  no  book 
besides  the  Bible  has  ever  affected  the  temper  of  a  nation  as  has 
Foxe's  *  Book  of  Martyrs,*  published  in  the  next  reign. 

Dates,    Edward  VL  and  Mary 


A.D. 

Battle  of  Pinkiecleugh        .        .    1547 
First  Prayer  Book  and  Act  of 

Uniformity      ....    1549 

Second  Prayer  Book  .        ,        .    1552 

Death  of  Edward        .        .        .     1553 

Catholic  Service  restored ;  Wyatt's 

Revolt;   Execution   of   Lady 

Jane  Gray       ....    1553 


A.D. 

Marriage  of  Mary        .        .  .  1554 

England  becomes  Catholic .  .  1654 

Catholic  Persecution  .        *  .  1555 

Burning  of  Cranmer  .        «  .  1556 

Loss  of  Calais     .        •        •  •  1558 


CHAPTER  IV 

ELIZABETH.    1668-1603.    DESPOTISM  WITH  THE  WILL 
OF  THE  PEOPLE.     DUEL   WITH  EOME 

Section  1. — Beligioua  Compromise.     The  Church  of  England 

The  task  of  Elizabeth  was  that  of  her  grandfather,  Henry  VIT. ;  to 
undo  the  evils  of  a  generation  of  misrule,  to  remove  the 
character  causes  and  the  calamities  not  indeed  of  civil,  but  of  religious 
and  policy  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  make  England  strong  among  other  nations. 
She,  too,  in  spite  of  many  grave  faults  of  character,  vanity,  dissimula- 
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tion,  irritability,  and  ingratitude,  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  task — 
clear-sighted,  cautious,  and  strong  willed;  firm  of  purpose,  if  way- 
ward in  detail ;  and  intensely  national  in  spirit.  To  nothing  was  her 
success  more  due  than  to  her  choice  of  servants,  the  chief  of  whom, 
Sir  William  Cecil,  retained  her  confidence  throughout  her  reign.^ 
Above  all,  she  was  no  bigot.  She  had  already  conformed  to  three 
modes  of  worship.  She  knew  what  intolerant  Catholicism  had  meant ; 
she  knew  what  intolerant  Protestantism  had  meant.  She  knew,  too, 
that  the  mass  of  Englishmen  were  free  from  strong  religious  bias, 
and  were  longing  only  for  peace.  Upon  them  she  determined  to 
throw  herself.  She  resolved  to  establish  a  system  in  harmony  with 
a  government  popular  for  other  things  than  its  religious  policy, 
and  thus  to  rally  the  people  to  the  cause  of  national  greatness,  and 
not  the  triumph  of  a  creed.  But  whatever  she  might  intend,  the 
keynote  of  her  reign  was  struck  when  the  pope  declared  her  illegiti- 
mate, and  the  Catholic  Mary  of  Scots  lawful  queen ;  and  when  Mary, 
at  the  instigation  of  her  uncles,  the  Guises,  assumed  the  royal  title, 
and  quartered  the  English  arms  with  those  of  Scotland  and  France. 

The  plans  of  Elizabeth  were  kept  secret,  but  the  bishops  caught 
the  alarm,  and  with  one  exception  refused  to  officiate  at  the  corona- 
tion. Their  fears  were  justified  when  parliament  met.  The  religious 
statutes  of  Mary  were  swept  away,  those  of  Edward  VI.  re-enacted, 
and  the  first  fruits  given  back  to  the  crown  (pp.  188,  207, 
Supremacy  note).  The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  the  reply  to  the  pope. 
StyY^Se  ^  beneficed  clergy  and  crown  officials  were  obliged  to  take 
Church  of  an  Oath  against  the  papal  authority  on  pain  of  death  for 
^^  ^  the  third  ofifence.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  Prayer 
Book^  was  ordered,  imder  crudaing  penalties,  to  be  read  by  every 
minister,  and  a  fine  of  a  shilling  was  affixed  to  every  absence  from  church 

1  Cecil  was  a  yeoman's  son,  who  had  is  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the 

been  employed  by  Somerset,  Northum-  extreme  ingratitude  she  displayed   to 

berland,   and   Mary,   and  had  become  them. 

Elizabeth's  confidant  before  her  ac-  ^  This  Prayer  Book  was  formed  by 
cession.  He  was  now  secretary,  and  blending  the  two  books  of  Edward  VI., 
shortly  was  made  lord  treasurer.  His  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  giving 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  offence  to  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or 
lord  keeper  of  the  seals.  Besides  these  Calvinist.  Thus  the  prayer  for  de- 
there  were  at  different  times  Francis  liverance  *  from  the  bishop  of  Home  and 
Bacon,  son  of  the  lord  keeper,  KnoUys,  all  his  detestable  enormities '  was  struck 
Smith,  Throgmorton,  and  Walsingham,  out,  witli  such  words  as  *  heretic,* 
who  succeeded  Cecil  as  secretary.  All  *  papistical.'  How  successful  was  the 
were  commoners,  and  only  one,  Cecil  compromise  in  language  is  shown  by 
himself,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  the  fact  that  the  pope  offered  to  accept 
Lord  Burghley.  Tlie  queen  was  always  it  if  his  supremacy  was  allowed.  Tlie 
chary  of  titles.  It  is  noticeable  that  by  act  was  only  carried  by  three  votes 
1572  there  was  not  a  single  duke  in  after  two  bishops  had  been  imprisoned 
Slngland.    Tho  dfivetlon  of  her  servants  and  otheif  severe  measured  tsJsexk 
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on  Sundays  and  holy  days.  These  two  acts  settled  the  character  of 
the  Church  of  England.  A  commission  of  laymen  saw  that  they  were 
carried  out.  All  the  hishops '  but  one  refused  the  oath.  With  most 
of  the  higher  clergy  they  were  deprived,  and  their  places  filled  by  the 
primate,  Matthew  Parker,  formerly  Anne  Boleyn*8  chaplain,  with  tht? 
more  moderate  of  the  returning  exiles ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  clergy 
were  never  put  to  the  test,  and  out  of  9,400  only  189  were  deprived. 
The  spirit  of  compromise  rapidly  gained  ground.  *A  priest  would 
celebrate  the  prescribed  mass  at  his  parsonage  for  the  Catholics,  and 
Religious  ^^®  prescribed  communion  in  church  for  the  Protestants.* 
compromise  'VV'ith  the  Compromise  came  also  much  confusion,  neglect, 
and  indifference.  The  state  of  the  lower  clergy,  and  of  the  univer* 
sities,  morally  and  intellectually,  was  throughout  the  reign  very  bad. 
But  religious  chaos  is  better  than  religious  persecution,  *  and  at  the 
close  of  1559  England  seemed  to  settle  down  in  a  religious  peace.' 

Section  2,— Elizabeth  cmd  Mary  of  Scots, 

Security  firom  external  danger  had  still  to  be  gained.  Philip  of  Spain 
remained  friendly  for  the  old  reasons  (p.  209),  in  spite  of  Elizabeth's 
Peace  with  'e^sal  to  marry  him.  By  abandoning  all  claims  to  Calais, 
France  and  by  a  promise  not  to  assist  the  Scotch  Reformers  against 
Mary's  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  who  had  been  left  regent,  peace  was 
secured  with  France  at  Cateau  Cambresis,  April  12,  1559,  and  the 
danger  of  a  hostile  alliance  of  France  and  Scotland  removed.  But 
Cecil  had  no  intention  that  the  latter  condition  should  be  kept.  He 
meant  to  use  the  Beformers  to  secure  Mary's  renunciation  of  her  claim 
and  the  dismissal  of  French  troops  from  Scotland.  His  chance  came 
Lords  th  ^^®^  *^®  *  Lords  of  the  Congregation,'  the  Scotch  nobles 
congrega-  who.  Under  the  influence  of  John  Enox,  had  formed  a 
^"*"  covenant*  to  embrace  the  Calvinistio   creed  and  church 

system  (p.  230),  rose  in  arms.  Elizabeth  herself  naturally  sided  with 
a  sovereign  against  rebels,  hated  Enox  as  the  instigator  of  re- 
bellion and  as  the  author  of  the  '  Monstrous  Begiment  of  Women ' 
(p.  211),  and  had  no  mind  to  see  a  Presbyterian  church  on  her  border 
when  she  was  enforcing  an  opposite  system  in  her  own  country.  But 
she  gave  way  before  the  danger  of  a  French  occupation  of  Scotland 

3  Under   Edward    and    Mary   the  them  the  least  scope  beyond  her  in- 

bishops     had    been    rapidly     gaining  stmctions. 

power.     But    to   her    very  death-bed  *  They  had  at  first  asked  for  the 

Elizabeth  showed  the  utmost  jealousy  English  Prayer  Book;  but  Enox  forced 

of  them,  and,  while  regarding  them  as  Calyinism  upon  them  in  its  entirety, 
useful  for  keeping  order,  never  allowed 
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and  the  open  assertion  of  the  claims  of  Mary  and  her  husband,  the 
dauphin;  and  an  English  fleet  turned  the  scale  at  the  moment  when 
the  rebels  were  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by  the  French  troops. 
By  a  treaty  with  the  *  Congregation  *  at  Berwick  (January 
and  the 'Con-  1560),  Elizabeth  agreed  to  maintain  an  army  in  Scotland 
gregation*  ^^^^  ^j^^  French  were  expelled,  the  Scots  promising  never 
to  consent  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  France,  and  to 
aid  her  with  4,000  men  in  case  of  invasion.  But  shortly  afterwards 
the  regent  died.  Francis  and  Mary— now  king  and  queen  of  France 
by  the  death  of  Henry  II. — at  once  made  peace  (June  1560),  both 
with  the  Congregation  and  with  Elizabeth.  The  French  troops  left 
Scotland,  and  Mary  and  Francis  pledged  themselves  to  give*  up  the 
arms  and  style  of  England,  and  acknowledge  Elizabeth's  right.  But 
in  August  the  Scotch  parliament  accepted  Calvinism  and  forbade  the 
exercise  o£  the  old  religion  on  pain  of  death  for  the  third  offence. 
Francis  and  Mary  hereupon  refused  to  ratify  the  treaties,  aiid  Eliza- 
beth reformed  her  bond  with  the  Congregation;  The  sudden  death 
of  Francis  solved  the  difficulty  for  a  time.  The  queen  mother,  the 
famous  Catherine  de  Medicis,  became  regent  of  France.  Her  policy 
was  to  balance  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  for  this  she  needed  peace. 
The  likelihood  of  Mary  attacking  Elizabeth  with  French  help  thus 
vanished  for  a  time. 

But  in  August  15  61  things  had  so  far  changed  in  Scotland  ^  that 
Mary  left  France,  and,  escaping  the  English  cruisers,  was  received 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Her  prospects  were  very  bright.  She 
was  sure  of  French  help  if  Catholicism  prevailed ;  she  was  the  hope 
of  the  Catholics  in  England,  and  she  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
English  throne.  For  the  moment  she  determined  to  conciliate. 
For  her  principal  ministers  she  took  her  natural  brother  James 
Stuart,  earl  of  Murray,  and  others  of  the  Congregation ;  and 
Scots  in  while  remaining  firm  to  her  own  religion,  and  refusing  to  con- 
Scotiand  ^^.^  ^^le  establishment  of  Calvinism,  she  gave  toleration  for 
the  support  of  a  united  kingdom.  But  she  was  soon  emboldened  by  the 
decisive  overthrow  at  the  end  of  1562  of  the  Huguenots,  ^  who  had 
Her  Catholic  again  revolted,  at  Rouen  and  Dreux,  in  spite  of  Elizabeth's 
plans  aid.     She  secretly  pledged  herself  to  the  pope  to  restore 

Catholicism,  and  offered  herself  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Philip  II. 
Elizabeth  and  Cecil  could  only  wait  and  watch  for  mistakes  on  Mary's 
part,  and  this  they  did  for  six  years  more. 

^  In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of    Creighton,  *  Age  of  Elizabeth,' in  ^^ocZis 
the  nobles  to  give  up  to  the  reforming    of  Modem  History,  p.  66. 
clergy  the  church  lands  they  had  seized.        ^  The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
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The  collapse  of  French  protestantism  and  Mary's  success  made  it 
difl&cult  for  EHzabeth  to  adhere  to  compromise.  She  had  already 
ranged  England  decisively  on  the  Protestant  side  by  refusing  the  pope's 
invitation  to  take  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent  in  May  1561,  which 
finally  settled  the  Catholic  faith.     Paul  IV.   hereupon  forbade   the 

Catholics  to  obey  the  Act  of  Uniformity.    Parliament  met    .  j 
the  pope.       this  attack  in  March  1 5  6  3  by  the  Test  Act,  which  extendediy  J 
Act— the       *^®  ^^^  ^^  Supremacy,  with  the  penalties  oi  prcemunire 
English         (p.  123)  for  the  first,  and  death  for  the  second,  offence,  to 
"^  ^  every  one  except  lay  peers.  The  Articles,  reduced  to  thirty, 

nine,  were  forced  upon  all  clergymen.  These  acts  were,  however,  passed 
against  great  opposition,  and  were  leniently  exercised.  The  sword  was 
only  held  over  the  heads  of  the  Catholics  in  terror  em.  This  was  justified 
by  the  religious  truce  in  France,  and  by  the  renewed  weakness  of 
Mary's  power  in  Scotland.  In  her  case,  too,  compromise  had  broken 
down,  and  she  was  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Keformers.   Her  marriage 

with  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley,  July  1566, 
Mary  with  excited  Elizabeth's  utmost  jealousy,  for  Darnley  was  not 
Dariiiey  ^^^  ^^  head  of  the  EngUsh  Catholics,  but  was  grandson  of 
Margaret,  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  her  second  marriage 
with  the  Earl  of  Angus  (p.  232).  Elizabeth,  therefore,  urged  the 
Protestant  lords,  headed  by  Murray,  to  renewed  revolt;  but  Mary 
rallied  her  friends  and  drove  them  over  the  border.  She  .tl^en  secretly 
took  steps  for  constraining  her  parliament  to  recognise  Cathokcism  as 
the  law  of  the  land. 

But  at  the  moment  of  execution  her  scheme  was  overthrown  by  a 
tragic  event.  Damley' s  worthless  character  had  made  him  the  object 
of  his  brilliant  and  high-spirited  wife's  unconcealed  contempt ;  and  he 
had  become  insanely  jealous  of  her  Italian  secretary,  David  Bizzio. 
He  therefore  joined  the  malcontent  lords  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  the  royal  title,  and  be  declared  Mary's  successor.  On  March  9, 
1566,  when  she  was  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  a  band  of 
Muriier  of  noblcs,  omder  Darnley's  guidance,  burst  into  Mary's  room, 
itizzio  tore  Bizzio  fi-om  her  side,  and  murdered  him.    Mary  was 

placed  in  Stirling  Castle  until  she  should  estabhsh  Protestantism  bylaw 
and  satisfy  Damley.  She  now  made  use  of  all  her  powers  of  dissimula- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  outrage  he  had  inflicted  upon  her,  she  enticed 
back  her  weak  husband,  escaped  with  him  to  Dunbar,  was  joined  by 
James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  with  8,000  men,  and  once  more 
Mary's  defeated  her  foes.    With  great  self-control  she  relinquished 

success  the  Catholic  design  and  pardoned  Murray.  But  her  victory 
cheered  the  English  Cathohcs ;  while  the  birth  of  a  son,  May  27, 1 5  6  6, 
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added  strength  to  her  position  by  giving  the  prospect  of  an  assured 
line  of  succession  if  her  own  claim  to  England  was  recognised. 

The  English  parliament  therefore  urged  Elizabeth  to  marry  and 
name  her  successor.  She  had  already  in  1559  coldly  waived  the 
same  requests  She  now  angrily  replied  that  she  would  consult  a  few 
Elizabeth's  wise  men,  and  not  a  body  of  hair-brained  politicians.  The 
witiuL  commons  thereupon  withheld  supply,  and  the  dispute  went 
commous  on  for  eight  months.  A  fresh  petition  was  met  by  the 
imprisonment  of  a  member.  But  the  anger  this  aroused  warned  her 
to  give  way.  She  released  him,  and  gave  up  her  threatening  tone. 
The  commons  then  sullenly  granted  a  supply,  and  were  dissolved  with 
a  good  scolding  from  the  queen.  In  her  refusal  to  name  her  successor, 
Elizabeth  was  wiser  than  the  commons.  There  were  two  possible 
claimants — the  Catholic  Mary  and  the  Protestant  Catherine  Gray, 
sister  of  Lady  Jane  Gray.  Had  Elizabeth  proclaimed  Mary,  the 
Protestants  would  have  revolted ;  had  she  proclaimed  Catherine,  the 
Catholics  would  have  been  driven  to  despair. 

Meanwhile  Mary  had  come  to  terms  with  the  leaders  of  both 
parties.  The  death  of  Damley  was  the  immediate  consequence.  The 
Murder  of  nobles  Were  alienated  from  him.  He  was  the  object  of 
Darniey  Mary's  disgust,  for  he  was  afflicted  with  a  loathsome 
disease  brought  on  by  debauchery ;  and  he  was  no  longer  of  use  to  her. 
A  bond  was  signed  by  all  the  principal  lords  but  Murray  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way.  On  the  night  of  February  9,  15  66,  the  Kirk  of 
Field,  in  which  he  was  lodged,  was  blown  up,  and  his  body  was 
dragged  from  the  ruins.  Whether  Mary  was  innocent  or  not  can 
never  be  known.  Bothwell  was  accused,  and  was  undoubtedly  guilty. 
But  he  overawed  the  capital  with  his  troops,  and,  Darnley's  father  not 
daring  to  appear  at  the  trial,  he  was  adjudged  innocent.  Mary  was 
now  obliged  to  confirm  the  conspirators  in  enormous  grants  of  crown 
and  church  lands,  and  to  consent  to  the  legal  abolition  of  Catholicism. 
Marriage  Only  three  months  later,  May  15,  they  forced  her,  though 
wdWte'  probably  she  was  a  wilHng  victim,  to  marry  Bothwell. 
effects  Nothing  could  better  have  served  Elizabeth.    The  marriage 

with  the  suspected  murderer  of  her  husband  discredited  her  with  all 
decent  people ;  the  marriage  with  a  Protestant  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Protestantism  discredited  her  with  all  good  Catholics.    Both- 

7  Her  suitors  were  nnmerons ;  Philip  brother  of  Charles  IX.  of  France.    For 

of  Spain,  his  cousin  Charles,  archduke  Dudley  she  had  a  passion ;  but  he  met 

of  Austria,  Eric  of  Sweden,  Adolphus,  with  the  vigorous,  though  concealed, 

duke  of  Holstein,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  opposition    of    Cecil    and    her    otiier 

Earl  of  Arundel,  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  advisers. 
Leicester,  and  later  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
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weirs  own  associates  soon  rose  against  him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
kingdom,  to  die  many  years  later  in  a  Danish  prison.  Mary  was 
confined  in  Lochleven  Castle,  and  forced  to  abdicate  the  crown  and 
appoint  Mitfray  regent  for  the  young  king,  James  VI.,  July  24,  1667. 
But  she  escaped  and  faced  her  enemies  once  more.  Elizabeth  urged 
Murray  to  come  to  terms;  Cecil  secretly  pressed  him  to  strike  hard. 
Battle  of  ^®  battle  of  Langside,  May  13,  1568,  destroyed  Mary's 
jLangaide  hopes.  Two  days  later  she  fled  to  England,  confident  that 
Elizabeth  would  uphold  a  queen  against  rebels.  To  Elizabeth  her 
presence  was  a  sore  embarrassment.  In  England  she  would  be  a 
centre  of  disaffection ;  to  let  her  go,  as  she  wished,  to  France,  was  to 
increase  her  power  for  harm.  Mary  was  called  upon  to  clear  herself 
of  the  murder  of  Darnley,  of  which  Murray  declared  he  had  proofs ; 
but  she  refused  to  plead,  or  to  acknowledge  Elizabeth*s  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  her.  For  the  present  she  was  confined  in  Tutbury 
Castle  in  Staffordshire. 

The  effect  of  her  presence  soon  appeared.  It  was  proposed  by  her 
friends  to  secure  her  divorce  from  Bothwell,  marry  her  to  the  Duke 
Trouble  ®^  Norfolk,  the  head  of  the  EngHsh  nobility,  name  her 

caused  by  successor  to  the  throne,  and  restore  her  to  Scotland,  if  she 
presence  in  would  admit  Elizabeth's  present  right,  and  conclude  a 
Eugiand  perpetual  league  with  England.  The  scheme  had  the 
support  of  many  English  nobles ;  but  Elizabeth  refused  to  entertain 
it,  and  sent  Norfolk  to  the  Tower,  and  his  supporters  from  the  court. 

Section  3. — Elizoubeth,  the  Pope,  and  the  Puritans 

The  struggle  between  the  two  creeds  was  going  on  over  all  Europe. 
FaUnre  of  In  Flanders  the  great  towns  had  risen  against  the  tyranny 
^Y^^  of  Philip  and  the  Inquisition.  In  1567  Philip  sent  the 
and  the        Duke  of  Alva  with  a  choice  army  to  suppress  the  revolt, 

^  *  and  he  accomplished  his  task  with  merciless  severity.^  In 
Suionhi^e  ^^^^^^  *^®  Huguenots  rose  in  despair,  but  were  terribly 
north  routed  in  1669.    These  events  had  an  immediate  effect 

in  England.    In  November,  1569,  the  three  great  Catholic  families      ,  i 
of  the  north,  -  the  Cliffords,  Nevilles,  and  Percies,  were  in  rebellion.    I  i  I 

8  One  result  was  that  30,000  Flemish  fusing  Cecil's  advice  to  put  herself  at 
weavers  fled  to  England.  They  were  the  head  of  a  Protestant  coalition,  and 
welcomed  by  Elizabeth,  and  settled  in  break  openly  with  Spain  in  favour  of 
Sandwich  and  Norwich.  Every  Fleming  the  Netherlands,  sent  money  and  arms 
had  to  employ  an  English  apprentice,  both  to  them  and  to  the  Huguenots  in 
Thus  we  learned  cloth  making,  silk  France,  and  a  second  mission  to  support 
making,  and  dyeing,  and  no  longer  ex-  the  Prmce  of  Orange ;  and  she  ham- 
ported  wool  to  Flanders  to  be  woven,  pered  Alva's  movements  by  seizing  his 
Indeed,  we  now  exported  our  cloth  for  money  ships,  which  had  sheltered  in 
sale  in  Flanders.    Elizabeth,  while  re-  English  ports. 
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They  had  long  been  corresponding  with  Mary  and  the  pope.  They 
now  demanded  her  freedom  and  restoration.^  At  Durham  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Bible  were  burnt ;  at  Bipon  mass  was  held.  The  rebels  then 
marched  upon  Tutbury  Castle,  whence  Mary  was  hastily  taken  to 
Coventry.  But  Elizabeth's  patient  adherence  to  compromise  stood 
her  in  good  stead.  The  revolt  was  confined  to  these  families ;  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  north  stood  aloof,  or  joined  her  forces.  The 
rebels  broke  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  royal  troops,  and  the  leaders 
fled  first  to  Scotland,  and  thence,  all  but  Northumberland,  escaped  to 
the  Continent ;  while  himdreds  of  dangling  bodies  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  north  showed  the  determination  of  the  government  to 
meet  every  blow  with  a  swift  and  terrible  retort. 

This  failure  roused  the  pope  to  declare  open  war,  and  in  March 
1570  he  exconmaunicated  Elizabeth,  absolving  her  subjects  from 
The  pope  allegiance.  Norfolk  was  known  to  be  intriguing  with  Mary 
cater*"^^"  ^'^^  *^®  pope.  Catholic  refugees  were  collecting  at  Antwerp, 
Elizabeth  and  a  plot  to  assassinate  Elizabeth  had  come  to  Cecil's 
ears.  Murray  had  already  been  shot  dead  in  the  streets  of  Linlithgow. 
The  Protestant  reply,  in  April,  15  71,  was  an  act  which  declared :  (1) 
The  English  <*^a^^s^  Mary,  that  anyone  laying  claim  to  the  throne 
reply  should  be  thereby  incapable  of  succeeding ;  (2)  against  tlie 

pope,  that  it  was  treason  to  introduce  bulls  from  Rome,  to  call  Eliza- 
beth a  heretic,  schismatic,  infidel,  tyrant,  or  usurper,  or  name  anyone 
as  her  heir  except  her  children ;  (3)  against  the  refugees,  that  they 
should  return  in  six  months  or  forfeit  their  property.  Norfolk  and 
Northumberland  were  tried  and  executed  in  1 5  7  2 ,  and  the  question  of 
bringing  Mary  herself  to  the  block  was  discussed. 

While  striking  with  one  hand  against  the  Catholics,  Elizabeth  had 
with  the  other  been  resisting  the  extreme  or  *  Puritan '  Protestants. 
Elizabeth  "^^^  Original  disputes  had  arisen  over  the  retention  by  the 
and  the  church — alone  among  reformed  churches — of  vestments  and 
Puritans  ^£  ceremonies,  such  as  the  cross  at  baptism  (p.  202,  note). 
Opposition  to  these  *  popish  ra^s '  led  to  opposition  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  then,  since  the  prelates  carried  out  the  queen's  wishes,  to  prelacy 
itself.  The  Puritans  refused  to  be  bound  by  anything  which  was  not 
expressly  insisted  upon  in  the  Bible  ;  the  opposite  theory  was  that  on 
all  matters  not  expressly  forbidden  there,  the  head  of  the  church 
might  decide;    and  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  the  vestments  and 

9  The  rising  was  as  much  an  aris-  (p.  212,  note)  that  had  been  felt  against 

tocratic  revolt  as  religious  or  political ;  Wolsey   and   Cromwell,   and   they  de- 

these    great     nobles    had    the    same  manded  their  dismissal, 
jealousy    of  Cecil  and  his  colleagues 
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ceremonies  were  better  retained.^  The  Puritans  rapidly  grew  in 
strength.  In  convocation  they  were  defeated  by  the  casting  vote 
» Scrupling  ftlo^e.  But  the  queen  disliked  them  intensely ;  for  their  ag- 
the  habits'  gressive  independence,  their  violence  in  the  pulpit,  even  to 
her  face,  and  their  abuse  of  ajiy  thing  which  savoured  of  the  old  ritual, 
threatened  her  policy  of  compromise.  She  therefore  insisted  on 
uniformity;  and  37  out  of  98  London  ministers,  the  venerable 
Coverdale  among  them,  were  ejected  from  their  Hvings  for  *  scrupling 
the  habits.*  The  prelates,  and  many  leading  men  at  court,  among 
whom  were  her  favourite  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  even 
Cecil  himself,  were  opposed  to  this  high-handed  action. 

But  Elizabeth  was  resolute.  Unable  to  get  what  they  wanted  within 
the  church,  a  few  London  clergy  in  1568  gathered  congregations,  and 
established  in  them  a  government  of  their  own.  They  were  put 
down ;  but  *  zeal  for  discord '  grew  rapidly ;  and  the  demands  of 
the  extreme  section  soon  reached  to  a  complete  overthrowing  of 
episcopacy  in  favour  of  Presbyterian  church  government  (p.  230). 

The  Puritan  clergy  then  set  up,  with  the  sanction  and  under  the 
control  of  their  bishops,  what  were  called  *  prophesyings,'  meetings  for 
Prophesy-  expounding  and  discussing  p(5aj:ticular  texts  of  scripture, 
inga  But  Elizabeth  dreaded   the  poHtical    tendency  of  these 

meetings,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Grindalj  Parker's  successor, 
and  of  the  bishops,  insisted  that  they  should  cease. 

Still  the  new  opinions  spread.  The  universities,  especially  Cam- 
bridge, imder  the  leadership  of  John  Cartwright,  whose  *  Admonition 
to  Parliament  *  exercised  great  influence,  and  parliament  itself,  were 
deeply  imbued  with  them. 

In  1 5  7 1 ,  after  the  northern  rebellion,  seven  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced for  further  reformation.  Strickland,  their  promoter,  was 
ordered  by  Elizabeth  to  absent  himself  from  the  liouse. 
in  partial  Loud  complaints  of  breach  of  privilege  forced  her  to  with- 
^^^^  draw  the  order.      But  she  utterly  refused  to    pass  the 

bills,  though  she  assented  to  one  which  released  clergymen  from 
subscribing  the  articles  on  discipline  and  ceremonies. 

In  1588  Whitgifb,  an  honest  but  narrow  man,  became  primate. 
By  the  queen's  command  he  forbade  all  preaching,  reading,  or  cate- 
chising, in  private  houses,  when  more  than  the  family  were  present, 

^  The  great  literary  exponent  of  this  certain  form  of  charch  government  can 

view  was  Richard  Hooker,  who  pub-  be  found  in  the  Bible,  episcopacy  was 

lished  the  first  part  of  his  *  Ecclesiastical  an  apostolic  institution.    By  identifying 

Polity '  in  1694.    He  appeeJed  to  human  the  church  with  the  nation  he  vindicated 

reason  and  general  principles,  as  well  as  the  royal  supremacy. — Green,  Hist,  of 

to  the  Bible.    He  held  that  while  no  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 
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exacted  subscriptions  from  the  clergy  to  the  truth  of  all  the  articles, 
doctrinal  as  well  as  others,  in  breach  of  the  act  of  1571,  and  insisted 
on  the  wearing  of  the  *  habits.'  A  large  number  of  ministers  left 
the  country  in  consequence. 

The  great  engine  of  power  was  the  High  Commission  Court.    Any 
three  of  its  forty-four  members,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  bishop, 

could  deal  with  all  branches  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
mission  punish  any  offences  which  formerly  came  under  the  bishops' 
ex^^'cio^^^  courts,  alter  the  statutes  of  schools,  colleges,  cathedrals,  or 
oath  other  foundations,   and   tender  the  oath   of  supremacy, 

which  was  as  obnoxious  to  a  Presbyterian  as  to  a  Catholic  (Appendix). 
It  introduced  a  practice  unknown  to  English  law,  of  compelling  a 
suspected  person  to  criminate  himself  by  answering  on  oath — the 
ex-officio  oath — any  questions  put  to  him;  and  in  1590  Cartwright 
and  several  others  were  committed  to  prison  for  refusing  this  oath. 
The  Puritans  took  up  another  weapon.  Anonymous  pamphlets  against 
episcopacy,  printed  at  a  movable  press,  which  for  a  long  time  evaded 
discovery,  were  spread  throughout  the  land.  The  most  famous  bore 
Martin  Mar-  ^®  signature  of  *  Martin  Mar- Prelate.'  At  length  Penry, 
Prelate  a  young  Welshman,  and  Udal,  a  Puritan  minister,  were 
arrested.  Penry  was  executed  for  libelling  the  government,  Udal 
died  in  prison.  The  commons  too  had  to  submit.  In  1575  they 
obeyed  the  queen's  message  to  meddle  no  more  with  religion.    In 

1580  and  1587  they  renewed  the  contest,  but  in  vain.  The 
Puritanism  evcnts  of  1 5 88  emphasised  the  need  of  national  unity,  and 
after  1688  ^j^^  f^^.^^  ^£  Puritanism  declined  until  the  folly  of  James  I. 
caused  it  to  revive.  In  1598  an  act  was  passed  to  imprison  any 
one  over  sixteen  who  kept  away  from  church  for  a  month.  Those 
who  persisted  in  refusal  were  to  leave  the  realm,  and  to  suffer 
death  for  returning  without  leave.  Under  this  law  large  numbers 
fled  to  Holland.  It  did  not  indeed  affect  the  great  mass  of  the  Puri- 
tans, who  remained  members  of  the  church ;  but  it  struck  hard  at 
the  Catholics  and  at  those  who  separated  and  established  independent 
churches.  These  were  called  *  Brownists,'  from  their  founder,  Robert 
Brown,  and  were  the  first  of  those  now  known  as  Independents  or 
Congregationalists. 

That  Elizabeth  had  so  feur  held  her  own  was  doubtless  due  to  her 

good  government.  A  bold  reformation  of  the  debased  coin- 
good  govern-  age  (p.  197)  had  laid  the  foundation  of  reviving  prosperity. 
m«n*  By  the  Poor  Law  of  1562,  which  received  its  final  form 

in  1601,  she  had  temporarily  solved  a  great  social  difficulty.  Taxa- 
tion was  light ;  peace  and  social  order  were  well  kept ;  her  statue 
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in-  the  London  Exchange  testified  to  the  belief  that  she  was  the  author 
of  the  growing  prosperity.  Her  thrift  enabled  her  to  keep  a  fairly 
filled  treasury.  Her  hand  was  strong  in  every  department.  When 
Grindal  asked  her  not  to  interpose  her  authority  in  church  matters, 
she  suspended  him  fi:om  office  and  threatened  the  whole  bench 
of  bishops  with  deprivation  if  they  failed  to  obey.  A  generation  was 
rapidly  growing  up  to  feel  that  government,  though  in  peril,  was  in 
strong  hands;  that  Elizabeth  was  showing  a  bold  &ont  to  all  her 
enemies.  Day  by  day  the  nation  was  becoming  more  confident,  and 
prouder  of  the  queen  who  could  say  *  Nothing,  no  worldly  thing  under 
the  sun,  is  so  dear  to  me  as  the  love  and  goodwill  of  my  subjects.' 

Section  4. — Elijsabeth,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Jesuits 

In  1 5  7  2  the  Netherlands  rose  again,  hoping  for  aid  firom  their  fellow 
Protestants  in  France.  But  upon  them  a  crushing  blow  had  fallen. 
st.Barthoio-  ^^  St.  Bartholomew's  day  Catherine  de  Medicis,  having 
mew's  day  enticed  their  chiefs  into  Paris,  sought  to  close  the  reHgious 
struggle  by  a  massacre,  in  which,  repeated  as  it  was  in  many  of  the 
principal  towns,  not  less  than  100,000  victims  are  said  to  have 
perished.  At  the  news  the  taciturn  Philip,  who  was  scarcely  known 
to  smQe,  burst  into  an  exulting  laugh ;  the  pope  went  in  procession  to 
attend  the  *  Te  Deum  '  at  St.  Peter's.  A  dififerent  scene  took  place  in 
England.  The  French  ambassador  was  received  in  silence  by  the 
queen  and  court,  all  clad  in  deep  mourning.  The  projected  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  French  king's  brother,  was  broken  off. 
The  effect  Hitherto  Elizabeth  had  shrunk  from  committing  England 
inEngiaud  irrevocably,  but  the  national  outcry  against  this  great 
crime  forced  her  to  accept  the  headship  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
crushing  of  the  Huguenots  enabled  Alva  to  beat  down  all  resistance  in 
the  southern  Netherlands,  though  the  northern,  the  present  Holland, 
The  Nether-  ^^^^  o^*'  ^^*  ^^  1576  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  bound  all 
lands  the  states  to  expel  the  Spaniards.    In  1577  5,000  English 

volunteers  supplemented  the  niggard  help  sent  by  the  queen ;  while 
the  London  merchants  sent  no  less  than  600,000Z.  The  end  was  that, 
while  Spain  won  back  the  ten  southern  provinces  by  conciliation, 
William  of  Orange  was  able  to  form  out  of  the  seven  northern  the 
Protestant  Union  of  Utrecht.  In  1580  Philip  conquered  Portugal, 
thus  vastly  increasing  his  power  of  attack.  The  seven  provinces  here- 
Isolation  of  upon  declared  the  Duke  of  Anjou  their  sovereign  in  order 
fh^Nether-*^  to  secure  French  help.  But  Anjou  soon  quarrelled  with 
lands  his  new  subjects,  and  was  sent  back.     It  was  clear  that 

Elizabeth  and  the  Protestant  states  would  be  without  allies  wh©n«VOT 
Philip  should  choose  to  attack  them. 
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A  new  force  had  entered  into  the  contest.  With  the  pope*fl  ap- 
proval, Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard,  had  formed  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
They  accepted  no  regular  clerical  work,  but  they  were  the 
The  Jesuits  greatest  missionaries,  both  in  Europe  and  in  every  foreign 
land,  however  remote,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Admitting  only 
the  high  bom,  the  educated,  and  the  wealthy,  they  rapidly  gained 
immense  influence,  and.  their  schools  became  famous  throughout 
Europe.  Abandoning  every  worldly  tie,  they  gave  unquestioning 
obedience  to  the  will  of  their  superior ;  they  threw  themselves  with 
unconquerable  zeal  into  the  conflict  with  the  rising  tide  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  pope  determined  to  use  this  splendid  body  of 
irregulars  to  attack  England.' 

From  the  seminary  colleges  at  Eheims  and  Rome,  English  Jesuits 
came  back  to  work  in  their  own  country.  The  first  and  most  famous 
Their  work  were  Parsons  and  Campion,  fellows  of  Oxford.  The-  effect 
in  England  of  their  energy  was  marked.  The  Catholic  gentry,  who 
were  learning  to  conform,  began  to  refuse  to  attend  church.  Con- 
versions were  frequent  among  the  upper  classes.  The  government  at 
once  struck  back  and  struck  hard.  Mass  was  forbidden  even  in 
private  houses,  and  the  fine  for  absence  from  church  was  increased  to 
202.  a  month,  or,  in  default,  two-thirds  of  the  delinquent's  goods. 
All  persons  pretending  to  any  power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their 
England's  allegiance,  or  practising,  to  withdraw  them  to  the  Romish 
reply  religion,  with  all  so  absolved  or  reconciled,  were  declared 

guilty  of  high  treason.  Any  one  giving  shelter  to  Jesuits  was  to  suffer  a 
year's  imprisonment  and  whipping.  The  houses  of  Catholics  were  ran- 
sacked for  the  priests.  Parsons  escaped.  Campion  and , others  were 
taken  and  hung.  During  the  next  twenty  years  200  were  executed, 
and  many  died  in  prison.    The  policy  of  compromise  had  vanished. 

The  duel  between  Rome  and  England  soon  assumed  a  still 
sterner  form.  In  1584,  after  a  previous  attempt,  William  of  Orange 
was  murdered.  In  the  same  year  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  in 
England  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  to  make  Mary  queen.  Francis 
Throgmorton,  the  chief  agent,  was  executed,  and  the   Spanish  am- 

2  His  first  attempt  had  been  made  Armada  not  a  hand  was  raised  in  Ire- 

in  Ireland.     In  June,  1579,  a  Spanish  land  against  England.    See  the  chapter 

force  landed  at  Smerwick,  near  Kerry,  on  Ireland  in  Church's  *  Spencer,'   in 

and  took  the  fort ;  and  in  1580,  when  English  Men  of  Letters.   In  Scotland, 

the  Earl  of  Desmond  revolted  against  too,  through  his  cousin  Esme  Stuart,  one 

Elizabeth,  reinforcements  joined  them,  of  the  faction  of  the  Guises  in  France, 

But  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  the  stem  the  pope  tried  to  secure  the  young  king, 

deputy  of  Ireland,  forced  the  garrison  James  VI.,  but  failed  against  the  op- 

to  an  unconditional  surrender,  and  then  position  of  the  nobles,  who  kidnapped 

slew  every  man.  The  lesson  was  learnt,  the  king  and  banished  Stuart. 
and    even    during    the    peril    of    the 
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bassadbr,  who  was  cognisant  of  the  plot,  was  dismissed  from  England. 
The  counter-thrust  was  the  formation  of  a  voluntary  association,  to 
piottokiu  prosecute  to  the  death  not  only  any  who  should  make  an 
iligiand^  attempt  upon  the  queen's  life,  but  all  in  whose  behalf  such 
reply  '  an  attempt  should  be  made.  In  other  words,  if  the  queen  fell 
by  Mary's  partisans,  Mary  herself  should  die.  A  statute  far  severer 
than  the  last  was  also  passed,  that  any  Catholic  priest,  bom  in  the 
(jueen's  dominions,  and  found  in  the  realm  after  forty  days,  and  all 
who  helped  him,  should  be  liable  to  death ;  anyone  withholding  know- 
ledge of  such  a  person  should  be  fined  and  imprisoned  at  the  queen's 
pleasure ;  all  seminary  students  who  did  not  return  within  six  months 
would  be  regarded  as  traitors,  and  those  who  sent  them  money  would 
lose  their  goods ;  while  anyone  who  sent  their  children  abroad  was  to 
be  fined  100?.,  and  the  children  made  incapable  of  succeeding  him. 

Section  5. — The  Crisis 

Month  by  month  the  purpose  of  Philip  to  attack  England  had  been 
growing  clearer.  The  pope  had  been  urging  him  (compare  pp.  33,  80) 
to  go  forth  as  the  avenger  of  Bome  against  the  heretics.  For  three 
riiiiip  years  he  had  been  getting  ready.    The  time  was  favourable ; 

t^-'Sk  ^^®  subjection  of  the  Netherlands  by  his  great  general 

Kugiand  the  Duke  of  Parma  seemed  imminent,  and  the  league  which 
he  formed  with  the  extreme  Catholic  party  in  France  under  the  Guises, 
the  uncles  of  Mary  of  Scots,  made  him  safe  from  interference  from 
thence.  His  scheme  was  that  his  fleet  should  sail  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  there  take  on  board  Parma  and  his  picked  troops ;  that  with  them 
England  should  be  conquered ;  that  Parma  should  then  marry  Mary, 
and  govern  England  as  a  Spanish  viceroy.  Elizabeth,  on  her  side, 
had  done  her  best  to  keep  Philip  occupied.  She  had  aided  Henry  of 
Navarre,  the  antagonist  of  the  Guises,  with  money,  and  had  allowed 
volunteers  to  flock  to  his  standard.  At  the  end  of  1 5  8  5  she 
ill  the  sent  Leicester  with  6,000  men  to  help  the  Dutch.    But 

Netherlands  j^gicester  was  an  incapable  commander.  He  did  next  to 
nothing,  and  he  quarrelled  with  the  Dutch.  His  force  was  engaged 
but  once,  at  Zutphen,  an  action  famous  for  the  death  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  the  highest  type  of  the  gentleman  of  Elizabeth's  coiurt. 
Leicester  returned  in  November,  1586. 

But  Philip  had  worse  injuries  to  avenge  than  this  help  to  the  Dutch 
or  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  marry  him.  The  chief  source  of  his  wealth 
was  the  New  World,  and  for  years  the  English  *  sea-dogs,'  unavowed 
by  the  government,  had  been  breaking  through  his  monopoly  there. 
As  early  as  1 5  6  8  Johu  Hawkins,  the  jfounder  of  the  negro  trade,  and 
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Francis  Drake,  had  been  caught  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  and  had 
barely  escaped  with  the  loss  of  three  of  their  five  ships,  vowing 
j^  revenge.  Hawkins  had  since  made  three  voyages  to  Africa, 

enterprise  had  again  crossed  the  Atlantic,  fighting  the  Spaniards 
spauisu  wherever  he  met  them,  and  had  come  safe  home.  Drake,  in 
colonies  1 5 72  and  the  following  years,  had  thrice  sailed  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  had  ravaged  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  167  7,  with  but  160  men,  he  sailed  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  the  first  Englishman  who  had  done  so,  swept  the  coasts  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  ravaged  the  Moluccas,  weathered  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and,  after  thus  completing  the  circuit  of  the  globe, 
round tiie  reached  Plymouth  in  1580  with  spoil  to  the  amount  of 
world  800,000Z.    All  England  was  proud  of  the  feat,  and  Ehzabeth 

herself  met  Philip's  complaints  by  knighting  the  gallant  seaman  upon 
his  own  vessel,  the  *  Golden  Hind.*  Frobisher  had  tried  for  a  North- 
West  passage  to  India ;  Baleigh  and  his  half-brother  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  had  taken  Newfoundland,  and  Ealeigh  had  planned  the 
colonisation  of  Virginia.  In  1 5  8  5,  as  a  retort  to  the  seizure  by  Philip 
of  the  EngUsh  shipping  in  Spain,  Drake  had  sailed  with  twenty -five 
ships,  destroyed  San  Domingo  and  Carthagena,  raided  along  the  coasts 
of  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  returned  in  July  1586. 

But  to  all  her  foes  England  bade  a  still  sterner  defiance.  A  fresh 
scheme  of  invasion  and  a  firesh  plot  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  hatched  at  Bheims,  and  approved  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
France.  Anthony  Babington,  long  devoted  to  Mary,  was  the  agent 
of  the  plotters  in  England.  But  the  spies  of  Cecil  and  Walsinghani 
were  everywhere ;  the  man  who  took  letters  between  Babington  and 
Mary  was  in  their  pay.  When  compromised  beyond  escape,  the  con- 
spirators were  seized  and  executed.  Cecil  and  Walsingham 
Mary  of  Were  now  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  Mary,  and  she  was 
^^*®  tried  at  Fotheringay.    When  at  length  she  consented  to 

plead,  she  admitted  being  privy  to  the  plan  of  invasion,  but  not  to  that  of 
assassination.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced.  Elizabeth  long 
hesitated  to  sign  the  warrant,  but  parliament  petitioned  that  the 
*  seed  plot '  of  so  many  conspiracies  should  be  removed,  and  at  length 
she  gave  way  ;  that  instant  a  courier  was  sent  o£f  to  Fotheringay,  and 
before  the  queen  could  recall  the  warrant  the  chequered  life  of  Mary 
had  closed,  February  8,  1 5 87,  in  the  castle  hall.  The  bells  were  rung 
for  joy  throughout  England ;  a  heavy  weight  seemed  lifted  from  the 
nation,  for  the  presence  of  Mary  as  a  rallying  point  for  Catholic  dis- 
affection had  been  a  constant  danger. 

The  challenge  thus  thrown  in  the  faces  of  the  pope,  Philip,  and  the 
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Guises,  was  taken  up  at  once.  But  before  Philip  could  move,  Drake, 
outstripping  the  orders  for  his  recall,  had  performed  the  famous 
Drake  'singeing  the  Spanish  king's  beard'  (p.  80),  March  1687. 

BdS^*^*  Dashing  into  Cadiz  harbour,  he  destroyed  fifty  store-ships, 
king's  beard'  then  ravaged  the  Portuguese  coast,  and  returned  to  JBngland, 
capturing  on  his  way  the  great  East  India  treasure-ship,  which  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

It  was  not  therefore  until  May  30, 1 5  8  8 ,  that  the  great  Armada,' 
under  the  Duke  of  Medina- Sidonia,  set  sail  for  the  Netherland  coast, 
SaiUngof  where  Parma  was  to  join  it  with  80,000  men.  It  con- 
the  Armada  sisted  of  130  ships,  Carrying,  besides  11,000  sailors  and 
rowers,  some  20,000  men,  an  armed  with  2,500  cannon.  Elizabeth 
had  in  the  royal  fleet  but  thirty-four  ships ;  but  every  seaport  sent 
forth  its  contingent,  every  rich  merchant  or  nobleman  fitted  out  a 
vessel.  Their  crews  numbered  probably  more  than  18,000  men,  of 
better  physical  quality  than  the  Spaniards.^  Their  sailors  were 
mere  drudges  to  the  soldiers,  but  the  English,  typified  by  Drake, 
were  both  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  full  of  daring  confidence.  The 
militia  were  collected  at  Tilbury ;  every  man  between  eighteen  and 
Loyalty  of  ^^*y  ^^^  enrolled.  Harsh  measures  were  taken  to  keep 
the  Catholics  the  Catholios  from  rising ;  but  they  were  not  needed.  Now 
that  Mary  was  dead  Philip  was  to  them  merely  a  foreign  aggressor. 
It  was  a  GathoHc,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  led  the  fleet. 

On  July  19  the  Armada,  which  had  been  sorely  shattered  by  a  gale 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  compelled  to  refit,  was  seen  off  Plymouth. 
Instantly  the  whole  country  was  warned  by  beacons  on  the  hill-tops.  In 
every  port  of  the  south  coast  vessels  were  waiting  to  dash  out.  Howard 
allowed  the  Spanish  fleet  to  pass ;  then  he  pursued,  hanging  on  the  rear. 
Defeat  of  the  *  pl^cking  out  its  feathers  one  by  one,'  and,  having  the  wind, 
Armada  able  to  sheer  off  or  come  to  close  quarters  as  he  pleased. 
For  a  week  this  running  fight  went  on.  Off  Calais  the  fleets  faced  each 
other,  and  a  long  day's  battle  was  fought.  The  Armada  anchored,  to 
wait  for  Parma  and  his  army,  but  the  Dutch  held  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  with  ninety  ships,  and  Parma  was  prevented  from  embarking 
his  men.  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  28th,  Howard  sent  fire-ships 
down  the  wind.  The  Spaniards  cut  their  cables,  and,  driven  by  a  fierce 

'  It  was  never  called  the '  Invincible  as  in  the  enemy's.    The  English  were 

Annada'    in    Spain,  but    the  'Grand  far  superior  in  their  guns  and  gunners. 

Fleet.'  The  Spanish  flagship  was  of  1,000  tons, 

^  It    is    generally    said    that    the  with  177  seamen  and  800  soldiers ;  the 

Spanish  ships  were  much  larger.    But  English  flagship  was  of  800  tons,  with 

this  was  not  the  case.    The  tonnage  of  800  seamen  and  126  soldiers, 
a  ship  in  our  fleet  was  much  the  same 
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southerly  gale,  fled  northwards  in  wild  panic.  On  the  29th  another 
general  engagement  took  place  off  Gravelines.  Then  the  English  ceased 
attacking,  for  every  charge  of  powder  had  been  shot  away.  But  the  gale 
continued,  and  the  Spaniards  were  driven  helplessly  northwards  up  the 
east  coast  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  wild  Orkney  seas  such 
storms  blew  that  it  was  not  until  October  that  fifty-three  shattered 
vessels,  with  10,000  out  of  more  than  30,000  men,  reached  Spain,  leaving 
the  shores  of  Norway,  the  Orkneys,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  strewn 
with  wrecks  and  corpses.  Spanish  supremacy  at  sea  had  vanished. 
*  The  Lord  sent  His  wind  and  scattered  them,*  was  the  inscription  on 
the  medal  struck  to  celebrate  the  victory.  The  glory  must  be  shared 
by  queen  and  people.  At  the  moment  of  fight,  indeed,  it  was  the 
daring  and  devotion  of  individuals  which  suppHed  the  defects  caused 
by  her  niggardliness  in  fitting  out  the  fleet.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  *  she  had  won  the  victory  by  her  patience  and  moderation,  by  her 
refusal  to  lend  herself  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritan  or  the  reaction 
of  the  Papist,  by  her  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  by  her 
steady  and  unflinching  preference  of  national  union  to  any  passing 
considerations  of  safety  or  advantage.  For  thirty  years,  amid  the 
shock  of  religious  passions  at  home  and  abroad,  she  had  reigned,  not 
as  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  queen,  but  as  a  queen  of  England ;  and  it 
was  to  England,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  that  she  could  appeal 
in  her  hour  of  need.*  But  the  invasion  had  been  a  Catholic  invasion, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  did  not  save  them.  Many  executions 
took  place  at  once  ;  numbers  were  fined,  branded,  or  whipped.  Eng- 
land now  retorted  sharply  on  Spain.  It  was  as  though  an  attempt  to 
board  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  enemy  themselves  were  pouring  into 
the  attacking  ship.  English  privateers  swept  fhe  *  Spanish  Main  *  at 
their  will,  facing  any  odds,  while  Drake  and  Norris  sailed  with  a  large 
fleet  to  Lisbon  and  attacked  Spain  on  her  own  soiL 

From  France  also  England  was  now  safe.  In  1589  Henry  III., 
who  had  freed  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Guises  by  murder, 
was  himself  assassinated.  For  a  long  time  the  heir,  Henry  of 
Henry  IV.  Navarre,  tried  to  secure  his  crown  as  a  Protestant.  But  he 
of  France  ^as  as  devoid  of  bigotry  as  Elizabeth  was,  and  his  aim  was 
the  same  as  hers,  to  form  a  united  nation.  *  Paris  is  worth  a  mass,' 
he  said.  He  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism  and  received  at  once 
the  loyalty  of  the  whole  moderate  party,  kept  the  Huguenots  quiet 
by  complete  toleration,  and  by  1596  was  so  strong  that  the  pope 
thought  well  to  give  him  absolution.  Spanish  influence  was  driven 
out  of  France,  and  Elizabeth  was  sure  of  Henry's  support.  In 
1596  Philip  captured  Calais ;  but  a  joint  expedition,  imder  Howard 
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and  Leicester's  stepson,  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  retorted  by 
sacking  Cadiz  and  destroying  the  ships  in  the  harbour. 

Section  6. — The  Close  of  the  Reign 

Now  that  the  danger  was  over,  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  created  Lord 
Burghley,  wanted  peace.  But  the  *  Young  England  *  party,  headed  by 
Tiie  Earl  of  Essex,  longed  for  the  distinction  and  wealth  to  be  gained 
Essex  by  war,  and  for  fresh  opportunities  of  colonisation.    Essex 

was  the  last  of  EKzabeth*s  favourites.  She  was  more  than  thirty 
years  his  senior,  but  she  treated  him  with  the  passionate  and  capri- 
cious tenderness  of  a  lover.  He  was  handsome  and  accompUshed, 
but  vain  and  intemperate.  In  1597  he  commanded  an  expedition  to 
cut  off  the  Spanish  West  India  fleet,  and  in  1 599  was  sent  to  crush  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland  which  had  broken  out  in  1 5  9  5  under  O'Neale,  earl 
of  Tyrone.*  In  both  commands  he  proved  himself  hopelessly  incapable. 
On  his  return  from  Ireland  he  was  attacked  in  the  council,  brought  before 
„.  .  „     ,    the  Star  Chamber,  deprived  of  all  his  ofl&ces,  and  dismissed 

Hisfailurein    .  __.    ,         *^  _  .  ,    .r.     i     -..  •. 

Ireland,  and  from  court.  He  began  to  plot  With  Cathohcs  and  extreme 
execution  Puritans,  and  to  correspond  with  James.  In  1600  he  was 
refused  a  renewal  of  his  valuable  monopoly  of  sweet  wines.  Mistak- 
ing the  strength  of  his  popularity  among  the  masses,  he  marched  with 
a  few  friends  into  the  city,  calling  upon  the  people  to  rise.  He  was 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  Upon  the  urgency  of  Burghley, 
Elizabeth  reluctantly  consented  to  his  death,  and  he  was  executed 
February  25,  1601. 

The  closing  scenes  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  sad.  She  had 
outhved  her  time  and  had  lost  touch  with  the  people.  She  longed  for 
peace  with  the  weariness  of  old  age ;  they,  with  their  game  as  it  were 
Abolition  of  ^  sight.  Were  bent  upon  war.  The  Commons  were  in  ill 
nionopoUes  humour  at  the  frequent  calls  for  money.  In  1601  she 
was  forced  to  yield  to  their  demands  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies, 
which  she  had  given  recklessly  to  her  favourites.  After  the  death  of 
Essex  she  became  moody  and  irritable.  In  March  1608  she  took  to 
Death  of  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  *^®  ^^rdi  she  was  speechless.  On  the  next  day, 
Elizabeth  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  a  reign  of  forty-six  years,  sho 
died,  having  feebly  intimated  her  wish  that  James  should  succeed  her. 

Summary. — The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  the  critical  period  in  the 
great  religious  conflict  throughout  Europe.  When  it  closed,  England 
had  finally  become  Protestant,  but    her   church    was  a  church   of 

*  There  were  frequent  rebellions  in    Those  lands  belonged  not  to  the  chiafg 
Ireland,  caused  by  anger  at  the  con-     but  to  the  clans, 
fiflcation  of  lands  to  English  settlers. 
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compromise.  Scotland,  too,  had  become  Protestant;  she  had  ac- 
cepted rigid  Calvinism  in  creed  and  system  (see  Appendix).  A 
third  Protestant  power  had  arisen  in  the  Netherlands,  and  extreme 
Changes  in  CathoHcism  had  died  away  in  France.  The  balance  of 
Europe  power  had  been  profoundly  changed  in  Europe.  At  the  ac- 
cession England  was  a  thu:d-rate  power ;  after  forty  years  of  incessant 
conflict  she  was  in  the  first  rank.  The  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  Spain  had  vanished,  and  England  and  the  Dutch  were  about  to 
divide  her  maritime  supremacy  and  colonial  empire.  In  England 
the  last  trace  of  feudaUsm  had  passed  away  with  the  northern 
Py^^gp^tyijj  rebeUion^  Commercial  and  naval  enterprise  had  brought 
England  weilffiand  a  sense  of  power  to  all  classes ;  the  standard 
of  comfort  had  been  greatly  raised.  Brick  and  stone  for  wood  in 
building,  glass  windows,  better  food  and  furniture,  beauty  in  domestic 
architecture,  richness  of  dress,  variety  of  amusements,  were  all  signs 
of  growing  prosperity.  The  new  poor  law  of  1601,  which  erected 
houses  of  correction  in  every  county,  and  provided  for  the  poor  by 
a  compulsory  rate  to  be  collected  and  distributed  by  overseers,  had 
done  much  to  clear  the  coimtry  of  beggars.  This  law  was  made 
permanent  at  the  Eestoration,  and  lasted  until  1885.^ 

But,  apart  from  political  triumphs,  the  pride  of  the  Elizabethan 

age  was  its  literature.      The  enterprise  of  men  like  Drake  had  its 

National       counterpart  in  the  speculations  of  Francis  Bacon,  and  in 

literature      historical  writings  such  as  Kaleigh*s  History  of  the  World. 

The  imitation  of  Italian  style  caused  by  the  growing  influence  of 

Italian  culture  reached  an  almost  ridiculous  affectation  in  *  Euphuism,' 

so-called  from  Lyly's  romance  of  *  Euphues '  (1579).    Then,  with  less 

of  affectation  and  with  great  beauty  and  dignity,  came  Sidney's 

*  Arcadia  '  and  *  Defence  of  Poetry.'    The  universal  passion 

"*^  for  adventure  is  represented  by  Hakluyt's  *  Collection  of 

Voyages'  (1682).    EngUsh  verse,  silent  since  Chaucer,  had  its  new 

birth  in  the  *  Faerie  Queen '  (1590)  of  Edmund  Spenser,  who  united 

the  spirits  of  Puritanism  and  loyalty.    But    at   a   time 

when  personalities  are  vivid,  action  strong,  and  national 

pride  high,   drama  is  the   aptest  vehicle  for  emotion.    Plays  had 

*  One  law,  dealing  with  labour,  had  labourers.    The  result  was  that  wages 

been  disastrous.    This  was  the  Statute  were  brought  down  to  starvation  point 

o/Xa&ourers,  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  by  the  justices    for    their  own  ends, 

the  reign,  which  practically  made  the  that  the  number  of  the  purely  labouring 

labourer    the  slave  of    the  employer,  class  was  increased,  and  that  wages  had 

One   provision   was  that  the  justices  to  be  supplemented  by  the  poor-rate, 

should  fix  the  rate  of  wages  in  all  em-  which  was  paid  by  all  occupiers.     There 

ployments ;  ajiother  limited  the  number  was  thus  a  constant  tendency  for  wages 

of  apprentices  who  might  be  employed ;  to  fall  and  the  i)oor-rate  to  go  up. 
a    third    forbade  the    combination  of 
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already  been  common  at  court  revels,  among  the  lawyers  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  and  at  the  universities.  In  1 5  76  the  first  public  theatre  was 
erected  in  BlackMars;  before  1600  there  were  eighteen  theatres  in  < 
London  alone.  Among  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  the  most  famous 
were  Nash,  Greene,  and  Marlowe.  Shakespear  was  bom  in 
1564,  and  published  his  first  work, '  Venus  and  Adonis,*  in 
1698.  In  his  historical  plays  he  concentrates,  as  none  but  Chatham 
among  statesmen  and  Nelson  among  fighters  have  concentrated,  that 
pride  and  belief  in  his  country  which  was  the  noblest  outcome  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

8wmma/ry  of  the  Sixteenth  Centv/ry 

The  fifteenth  century  had  left  the  country  prepared  to  accept  a 
despotism ;  the  sixteenth  contains  the  course  of  that  despotism  in  its 
various  phases.  Henry  YII.  restores  strong;  government,  of  which  the 
Star  Chamber  may  be  taken  as  the  symbol,  and  makes  his  dynasty  per- 
manent through  the  deaths  of  possible  claimants.  Then  comes  the  long 
tyranny  of  his  son,  a  reign  of  terror,  during  which  England  transfers  to 
the  crown  with  excessive  violence,  robbery,  and  bloodshed,  the  nominal 
allegiance  which  she  has  hitherto  owed  to  Bome.  But  the  consti-  i 
tution  is  saved  by  the  feict  that  though  there  is  no  will  but  his,  he  I 
works  through  the  xAd  forms ;  parliament  is  enslaved,  but  continues  I 
to  exist  and  act.  Then  for  a  time  England  is  delivered  to  the  misrule 
of  greedy  and  unscrupulous  nobles.  Catholicism  disappears  and  is 
succeeded  by  Protestantism,  which  is  discredited  by  the  manner  of 
its  entrance.  The  reaction  follows  at  once.  Nominal  Protestantism, 
brutally  imposed,  gives  place  to  nominal  Catholicism,  still  more  defaced 
by  cruelty,  and  accompanied  by  national  fedlure.  Between  the  bigots 
of  either  party  is  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  once  more  willing  to 
accept  any  settlement  which  will  make  England  self-respecting  and 
strong.  Upon  them  Elizabeth  confidently  throws  herself,  and  by 
8teadfSBi.st  adherence  to  them  recreates  a  great  nation  and  leaves  it  a 
foremost  power  in  Europe.  She,  too,  is  a  despot ;  but  her  despotism 
is  one  granted  by  the  people,  because  she  is  in  harmony  with  Ihem. 
Catholicism  attacks  her  by  violence  and  by  treachery;  and  at  the 
end  of  her  reign  England  is  Protestant  to  the  core,  and  monarchy  and 
the  Church  of  England  are  inseparably  united.  From  her  training  it 
has  followed  that  despotism,  contentedly  bome,  is  at  an  end  for  ev^r. 
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APPENDIX 
Beligioua  Parties  from  Elizabeth  to  Charles  II 

From  Calvin  were  derived  a  system  of  doctrine  and  a  system  of 
church  government.  The  former  is  called  Calvinism ;  its  leading 
tenets  were  predestination,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  verbal  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible.  The  latter  is  called  Presbyterianism,  that  is, 
the  rule  of  *  presbyters,'  or  elders.  England  accepted  Calvinism,  but 
not  Presbyterianism ;  Scotland,  the  French  Huguenots,  the  northern 
Dutch,  &c.,  took  both. 

In  Presbyterianism  all  the  clergy  were  of  equal  rank.  There 
were  no  bishops.  Each  congregation  had  its  kirk  session,  composed 
ct  the  minister  and  lay  elders.  A  mmiber  of  kirk  sessions  sent  their 
ministers  and  a  lay  elder  from  each  to  form  the  presbytery  of  the 
district,  which  had  authority  over  each  kirk  session.  Above  the  pres- 
bytery were  the  provincial  synod  and  the  general  assembly  of  the 
kirk,  formed  of  ministers  and  elders  chosen  from  the  presbyteries. 

The  private  life  of  the  people  was  free  from  episcopal  interference  in 
England.  But  the  essence  of  Calvin's  system  was  that  it  had  to  do  as 
much  with  discipline  and  manners  as  with  purely  church  matters. 
Life  in  every  detail  was  in  Scotland  under  the  jealous  supervision 
of  the  kirk  session ;  and  this  became  later  a  crushing  social  tyranny. 
Probably  on  this  account  it  never  took  root  in  England. 

Under  episcopacy  the  church  owned  the  headship  of  the  crown 
and  the  authority  of  parliament.  But  the  kirk  owned  no  headship 
but  that  of  Christ.  No  one  could  belong  to  the  state  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  church.  The  first  duty  of  the  civil  power  was  to 
support  the  church,  whose  authority  and  organization  were  com- 
pletely independent  of  it.  It  formed  an  imperium  in  imperio — 
an  empire  within  an  empire.  To  its  ministers  the  kings  were  but 
*  God's  silly  vassals,'  as  Andrew  Melville  called  James  I.  They 
claimed  'to  treat  in  an  ecclesiastical  way  of  greatest  and  smallest, 
from  the  king's  throne,  that  should  be  established  in  righteous- 
ness, to  the  merchant's  balance,  that  should  be  used  in  faithfrilness.' 
No  king  who  wanted  power  could  favour  Presbyterianism.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  James  I.'s  maxim, '  No  bishop,  no  king.' 

The  Presbyterian  hated  episcopacy ;  but  he  hated  still  more  the 
Brownists  or  Independents,  with  the  other  sects  which  held  that  each 
congregation  ought  to  have  complete  control  of  its  own  affairs  with- 
out reference  to  any  higher  body,  and  that  the  civil  power  ought  tp 
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have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  rehgion  or  matters  of  conscience,  or 
the  congregation  with  the  civil  power. 

Each  of  these  three,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Independent 
thus  divided  on  church  government,  might,  and  in  Elizabeth's  time 
did,  hold  precisely  the  same  doctrines,  namely,  those  of  Calvin.  They 
sometimes  forgot  their  differences  in  a  common  hatred  of  CathoHcism. 
Each  form  carried  with  it  a  corresponding  set  oijyolitical  ideas. 

(1)  With  the  Episcopahan  the  king  was  supreme  head  of  the 
church;  his  priesthood  was  a  separate  class,  arranged  in  steps 
from  deacon  to  king ;  and,  while  casting  off  Bome,  he  retained  respect 
for  traditions  in  forms  and  ceremonies. 

Correspondingly  he  was  attached  to  monarchy,  and  disposed  to 
uphold  its  divine  right ;  he  held  by  a  system  of  social  and  poUtical 
gradations,  and  displayed  a  general  conservatism  in  political  matters. 

(2)  The  Presbyterian  acknowledged  no  supreme  head  of  the  kirk, 
and  no  law  but  that  of  the  Bible ;  his  priesthood  was  not  a  separate 
caste,  nor  were  there  differing  ranks ;  he  had  no  respect  for  tradition 
in  ceremonies,  &c.  So,  too,  he  denied  the  divine  right  or  absolute 
authority  of  monarchy;  he  made  comparatively  Hght  of  social  grada- 
tions, and,  as  opposed  to  the  Episcopalian,  was  not  conservative. 

(3)  With  the  Independents,  &c.,  the  doctrine  that  conscience  was 
man's  principal  guide,  and  that  the  civil  power  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  had  their  counterpart  in  rejection  of  political  restraint,  ten- 
dency towards  repubhcanism,  and  hatred  of  rehgious  persecution. 

[For  the  Puritans,  Marsden,  Early  and  Later  JPuritanSf  and  Neal,  History 
of  the  PuritanSf  should  be  consulted ;  for  the  struggle  of  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, and  Independents,  up  to  the  Restoration,  portions  of  Masson's  Life  of 
Milton  ;  for  Presbyterian  tyranny,  Buckle,  History  of  Civilisation,  ch.  iii.,  and 
'Presbyterianism,'  in  Encyclopcsdia  Britannica.  Barclay's  Inner  Life  of  the 
Beligious  Societies  of  England  is  very  instructive.] 
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PARLIAMENT    AND    PKEROGATIVE 


CHAPTER  I 

JAMES  I.     1603-1626.     THE  QUABBEL  DEFINED 

Section  1. — Bevival  of  Puritanism 

A  CONFLICT  between  parliament  and  prerogative  was  certain.  Indi- 
vidual confidence  and  activity  had  been  bred  in  Englishmen  by  fifty 
Certainty  of  7^^^  of  successM  Struggle.  The  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
change  had  made  the  Commons  fsir  more  powerful  and  independent. 
Above  aQ  there  was  the  effect  of  the  Calvinistic  faith.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  fait];!  alone,  which  places  each  soul  singly  before 
God,  strengthened  \he  spirit  of  individuality.  That  of  predestination, 
whibh  teaches  at  once  the  equaUty  and  the  insignificance  of  man  in 
God*8  sight,  dwarfed  all  other  distinctions,  and  greatly  tempered  the 
awe  with  which  men  regarded  earthly  authority.  There  was  an 
absolute  surrender  to  God,  and  therefore  less  surrender  to  man. 

The  crown  had  acquired  by  law  two  engines  of  power :  the  Star 
Chamber,  produced  by  ihe  struggle  with  the  nobles,  and  the  High 
Commission,  produced  by  the  struggle  with  the  papacy ;  these  violated 
the  principle  of  trial  by  jury.  In  other  ways — by  irregular  methods 
of  raising  money,  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  of  prisoners  without  trial, 
Uie  assumption  of  the  right  to  levy  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
special  sanction— the  crown  had  encroached  upon  the  constitution. 

How  the  story  of  change  would  read  depended  upon  the  character 
of  the  great  queen's  successor.  This  was  one  who  was  practically  a 
foreigner,  with  his  mouth  full  of  maxims  of  divine  right  and  royal 
exemption  firom  law.^  He  had  barely  entered  England  when  he 
showed  his  ignorance  of  Enghsh  tradition  by  hanging  a  thief 
without  trial.  Shrewd  of  judgment,  he  had  no  decision  of  character. 
With  stores  of  learning,  he  was  pedantic  and  conceited,  at  once  the 

1  In  his  *  Bagilicon  Doron  *  {*  royal  '  Although  a  good  king  will  frame  all 

gift ')  and  in  his  *  True  Law  of  a  Free  his  actions  to  be  according  to  law,  yet 

Monarchy,'  he  had  displayed  monarchy  he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his  own 

as  the  true  pattern  of  divinity,  the  duty  will,  and    for    example  giving  to  his 

of  pas&iye    obedience,  and  the  entire  subjects.' 
£re^om  of  the  soverei^  from  the  Iftw. 
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» British  Sol6mon '  and  the  *  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.'  He  was 
undignified  in  person,  a  lover  of  buffoonery  and  of  coarse  and 
Character  of  .^^^tial  talk.  Though  perhaps  not  himself  of  immoral  life, 
James  L  he  allowed  his  court  to  become  a  by-word  for  corruption. 
Drunkenness  was  especially  shameless,  and  was  the  besetting  vice  of 
the  court  ladies  as  well  as  of  the  men. 

All  this  had  still  to  be  found  out.  James  came  to  his  throne  with 
universal  welcome.  Statesmen  could  shake  off  the  fear  of  danger 
from  Scotland.  Catholics  looked  for  favour  from  the  son 
welcomed  to  of  liary  Stuart.  The  Puritans  trusted  in  one  who  had 
the  throne  declared  Presbyterianism  to  be  the  purest  form  of  rehgion. 
Churchmen  reckoned  upon  his  hatred  of  a  system  which  had  kept 
him  for  years  in  humiliating  bondage.  The  will  of  Henry  VIII., 
postponing  the  Scottish  line  to  that  of  Mary  Brandon,  was  ignored, 
the  principle  of  hereditary  right  was  endorsed  by  his  first  parliament, 
and  his  possible  rivals  joined  in  ready  allegiance.^ 

The  king's  first  act  was  to  confirm  Bobert  Cecil,  the  son  of  Lord 
Burghley,  as  secretary.  Possessing  much  of  his  father's  capacity,  Cecil 
Cecu  in  inherited  the  poHcy  of  his  later  years,  peace  with  Spain 
power  and  the  Elizabethan  church  system.    The  former  implied 

the  depression  of  the  *  Young  England '  party.  Ealeigh,  as  its  fore- 
most member,  was  disgraced  and  turned  out  of  offices  and  emoluments. 
James  desired  peace,  both  from  dislike  to  war  and  from  the  wish  to 
save  expense.  But  Spain  needed  it  more  than  England,  and  Cecil 
was  able  to  make  his  own  terms.  England  was  practically  left  free  to 
Peace  with  ^®^P  *^®  Dutch.  Spain  admitted  her  right  to  trade  with 
Spain  India  and  America.     English  merchants  were  no  longer 

to  be  liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Inquisition. 

Sever^  Scotch  nobles  were  placed  upon  the  coxmcil.  But  for  the 
legislative  union  which  James  desired  the  country  had  to  wait  a 
century.  All  hostile  laws  between  the  two  countries  were  abolished ; 
but  parliament  utterly  refused  to  grant  free  trade ;  and  all  that  James 
could  secure  was  the  naturalisation  in  both  countries  of  persons  bom 
since  the  accession. 

Before  his  accession  James  had  promised  favour  to  the  Catholics. 

2  Among  them  was  Isabella,  eldest  landy  10  vols.,  vol.  i.  p.  78.    The  fate  of 

daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whose  Arabella  Stuart  was  very  sad.    In  1610 

title,  though  absurd,  was  supported  by  she  secretly  married  Lord  Beauchamp's 

the     more     violent     Catholics;    Lord  second  son,  William  Seymour.     This 

Beauchamp,    son   of  Catherine  Gray,  naturally  roused  James's  jealousy,  as 

sister  of  Lady  Jane  Gray ;  and  Arabella  combining    two  titles    to  the  throne. 

Stuart,  also  descended  from  Margaret  Both  escaped  from  imprisonment,  but 

Tudor,  niece  of  Lord  DarrQey,  and  bom  Arabella  was  recaptured,  became  insane 

in  Englund. — Gardiner,  Hist,  of  Et^g-  from  confinement,  and  died  in  16X5 » 
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But  the  opposition  of  Cecil  and  the  Council  forbade  it.  Furious  at 
this  breach  of  faith,  Watson,  a  Catholic  priest,  with  George  Brooke, 
,  Bye '  and  brother  of  Raleigh's  friend  Lord  Cobham,  and  others,  formed 
*  Main 'plots  a  ^iid  project  for  kidnapping  James  and  exacting  from 
him  equal  rights  for  Catholics.  The  plot  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  hostile  to  Watson,  and  was  by  them  communicated  to 
the  government.  James's  gratitude  for  the  betrayal  of  the  plot  was 
greater  than  his  anger  at  its  conception ;  and  upon  the  pressure  of 
the  French  ambassador  he  gladly  remitted  the  fines  for  recusancy. 
But  when  the  pope  refused  to  excommunicate  turbulent  Catholics, 
when  every  ship  brought  missionary  priests,  when  the  number  of 
recusants  daily  increased,  and  the  fines  fell  away  from  10,000?.  to 
300Z.  a  year,  he  became  alarmed,  and  issued  a  proclamation  banishing 
the  priests. 

Brooke's  connection  with  the  *  Bye '  plot,  as  it  was  called,  threw 
suspicion  upon  Cobham  and  Ealeigh.  It  was  proved  that  Cobham 
had  held  treasonable  discourse  with  the  Austrian  ambassador,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  place  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  This  gave 
Cecil  a  chance  of  r\dning  Raleigh.  There  was  nothing  worthy 
to  be  called  proof  of  even  remote  participation  in  this  second — the 
*Main' — ^plot  brought  against  him.  But  trials  for  treason  were 
then  scandalously  unfair,  and  he  was  convicted  and  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for  thirteen  years.  Watson  and 
Brooke  were  executed  for  the  *  Bye  *  plot ;  Cobham  and  others  became 
Raleigh's  fellow-prisoners  for  the  *  Main.'  The  two  plots  had  no 
connection:  one  was  a  Catholic,  the  other  a  Protestant  *  Young 
England '  movement. 

With  the  Puritans  James  had  already  dealt  most  unwisely.  In 
their  *  Millenary  '*  petition  (1603)  they  had  urged  many  reforms  in 
James  and  *^®  Prayer-Book  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  church.*  To 
the  Puritans  avoid  giving  an  answer  at  the  time,  James  ordered  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  between  divines  of  both  parties ;  and  it  met  at 
Hampton  Court,  January,  1604.  The  king  displayed  his  learning 
and  his  insolence.  He  contrasted  his  position  now  with  what  it  had 
been  in  Scotland  under  Presbyterian  tyranny,  where  he  was  *  a  king 
without  state,  without  honour,  without  order,  where  beardless  boys 
would  brave  me  to  the  face.'  The  prelates  seized  the  opportunity. 
'Undoubtedly,'  said  the  primate,  *his  Majesty  spoke  by  the  special 

3  So-called   because  purporting  to  *  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 

be  signed  by  1,000  mimstere.    Actually  Puritans  had  no  idea  of  tolerating  any 

it  was  signed  by  825.    It  wq<s  presented  difference  of  creed ;  nor  had  they  anj 

^s  he  came  from  Scotland*  id^a  of  separating  from  the  church. 
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assistance  of  God's  spirit.'  The  Bishop  of  London,  on  his  knees, 
thanked  God  for  sending  them  *  such  a  king  as  since  Christ's  time 
the  hke  had  not  heen  seen.*  The  alliance  between  James  and  the 
Elizabethan  church  was  complete.  The  Puritan  demands,  with 
minor  exceptions,  were  rejected ;  *  and  James  closed  the  conference 
with  the  threat,  *  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  harry  them  out  of  the 
kingdom.'  To  emphasize  the  breach  between  the  Puritan  wing  of 
the  church  and  the  Elizabethan  prelacy,  he  threw  into  prison  ten 
of  the  ministers  who  presented  the  petition,  the  Star  Chamber  having 
pronounced  it  tending  to  sedition  and  rebeUion.  The  only  benefit 
which  the  conference  brought  was  the  resolve  to  retranslate  the  Bible ; 
the  result  was  that  noble  monument  of  the  EngUsh  language  which 
until  a  few  years  ago  remained  the  authorised  version. 

Section  2. — James,  Parliament,  and  the  Favourites 

James  had  to  listen  to  a  different  voice  from  that  of  the  prelates 
when  on  March  19,  1604,  he  met  his  first  parliament.  A  proclamation 
James's  first  ^V^%  down  rules  for  the  election  of  members,  and  ordering 
parUament  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  determine  the  vahdity  of  elections, 
at  once  brought  about  the  assertion  of  a  claim,  never  since  disputed, 
that  parliament  should  be  sole  judge  of  its  own  elections.^  James 
PrivUeges  of  ^^^  instructed  that  three  things  were  needed  for  the  passing 
parliament  of  any  law ;  the  agreement  of  the  Conunons,  the  accord  of 
the  Lords,  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The  old  feudal  burdens  were 
attacked.  Angry  at  the  resailt  of  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  the 
Commons  brought  forward  measures  for  church  reform,  and  refused  to 
confer  with  convocation.  That  body  had,  with  James's  approbation, 
Canons  of  framed  a  new  set  of  canons  for  the  clergy,  in  some  cases 
Church  d  ^^®^*"^S  *^®  ^*^*y  ^^^'  directly  opposed  to  Puritan  feeling, 
parliament  Among  them  was  one  which  broke  the  Elizabethan  com- 
m  opposition  promise  by  insisting  upon  subscription  to  every  word  of  all 
the  articles,  doctrinal  or  not  (p.  220).  To  be  binding  upon  the  laity, 
however,  they  needed  an  act  of  parliament — and  that  was  not  passed. 

5  They  asked  for  permission  to  re-  proceedings  *  (Appendix,  p.  230). 
store  the  *  prophecyings  *  (p.  219),  and         ^  The    case    of    a  member  named 

that  all  disputed  points  should  be  re-  Shirley,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 

ferred  to  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters,  debt,  gave  rise  to  the  first  legislative 

Hitherto  James  had  been   moderate;  recognition     of     'privilege.'      It   was 

but   now    he   exclaimed:  'A    Scottish  established  that  no  member  could  be 

presbytery  agreeth  as  well  with  mon-  arrested  except  for  treason,  felony,  or 

archy   as  Qodi  and  the  devil.    There  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  the  Com* 

Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick  mons  might  mflict  punishment  upon 

shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasure  cen-  any  one  procuring  an  arrest  in  breacli 

sure  me  and  my  council  and  all  our  of  privilege. 
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But  upon  the  clergy  they  were  binding,  as  passed  by  convocation ; 
and  some  300  ministers  were  deprived  for  refusing  obedience.''  Parlia- 
ment was  now  at  odds  with  the  church.  The  Catholics  fared  no 
better.  A  royal  declaration  expressed  the  king's  hatred  of  popery ; 
missionary  priests  were  again  banished ;  the  penal  laws  were  rigor- 
ously executed ;  and  the  201,  fines  with  arrears  were  exacted. 

The  *  Apology '  of  the  Commons  in  the  middle  of  the  session  was 
as  remarkable  as  the  address  at  the  beginning.  That  they  formally 
Apology  of  asked  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  to  be  allowed  to 
the  Commons  enjoy  their  rights  and  privileges  was,  the  king  was  told, 
merely  an  act  of  manners,  which  did  not  affect  the  rights  themselves. 
No  court  in  the  land  had  authority  which  could  stand  against  theirs. 
If  James  had  been  told  that  kings  of  England  had  power  to  make 
laws  concerning  religion,  he  had  been  misinformed.  On  their  part 
they  utterly  disclaimed  any  *  Brownist  *  spirit  (p.  221),  and  assured 
the  king  that  he  would  possess  their  hearts  if  he  would  remove  the 
burdens  of  which  they  complained.®  James  in  reply  prorogued 
parliament  with  a  scolding  speech  to  the  Commons  upon  their  factious 
and  inquisitive  temper. 

The  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  sight  of  the  fines 
becoming  the  perquisites  of  the  king's  Scotch  followers,  goaded  the 
Gunpowder  Catholics  to  desperation.  Eobert  Catesby  revived  a  design 
plot  of  destroying  at  a  blow  all  the  authors  of  their  misfortunes 

by  blowing  up  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  February,  1605  ;  and  when  the  peace  with  Spain  in  1604  brought 
no  relief,  he,  with  four  comrades,  of  whom  one  was  Guy  Fawkes,  an 
officer  of  a  regiment  of  English  Catholics  in  the  Spanish  service,  set  to 
work.  They  hired  a  house  close  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
December  1604  began  to  pierce  the  wall,  nine  feet  thick,  into  the  vaults. 
At  the  prorogation,  until  November  1605,  they  took  some  rest.  In 
the  interval  they  brought  in  other  accomplices,  and  in  February 
1606  began  work  again.  Hearing,  however,  that  an  adjoining  cellar 
which  ran  under  the  parliament -house  was  empty,  they  bought  the 
lease,  made  a  door  between  the  house  and  this  cellar,  and  placed  in 

■^  In  1606  a  fresh  body  of  canons  were  the  Hussia  Company,  the  Eastland 

was  drawn  up,   but  not  approved  by  or  Baltic,  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 

James,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  passive  from  the  Cattegat  to  the  mouth  of  the 

obedience  was    distinctly  set  forth. —  Somme,    the     Levant     Company    for 

Gardiner,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  Venice  and  the  East    Mediterranean, 

8  Among  these  was  the  possession  the  West    African   for  the  Cape,    and 

of  monopolies  by    the  great    trading  the  East  India  Company.     The  Com- 

companies.    James  had   at  his  entry  mons  passed  a  bill  by  a  large  majority, 

suspended  monopolies  of  individuals,  throwmg  open  trade  to  all,  but    the 

But  they  were  retained  by  the  com-  Lords  rejected  it  upon  technical  points, 
panies,  and  jealously  exercised.    Such 
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it  twenty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  covered  over  with  faggots.  At  this 
point  money  ran  short ;  for  their  designs  went  much  further  than  the 
blowing  up  of  parliament.  They  had  planned  an  insurrection,  in 
which,  the  king  and  his  eldest  son  Prince  Henry  having  been  killed, 
either  Charles  or  Elizabeth  was  to  be  placed  on  the  throne,  on  con- 
dition of  protecting  the  Catholics.  Catesby  applied  to  three  Catholic 
gentlemen  for  ftinds.  One  of  these,  Francis  Tresham,  pleaded  that 
warning  should  be  sent  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Monteagle.  On 
October  26  an  anonymous  letter  told  Monteagle  that  parliament 
would  receive  a  terrible  blow',  and  yet  should  not  see  who  hurt  them. 
Cecil  had  already  received  mysterious  warnings  from  abroad.  On 
the  evening  of  November  4,  Suffolk,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and 
Monteagle  visited  the  cellar,  betraying  no  suspicion  when  they  found 
Fawkes  there.  But  in  the  night  a  guard  entered  and  seized  Fa"wkes. 
He  confessed  that  the  purpose  was  *  to  blow  the  Scottish  beggars  back 
to  their  own  country,'  but  made  no  further  disclosure.  On  the  news 
of  the  arrest  his  comrades  fled ;  but  the  country  rose  upon  them.  In 
the  court  of  Holbeche  House  they  were  either  shot  dead,  or  taken  and 
reserved  for  torture  and  the  gallows.^  The  first  act  of  parliament  was 
to  order  November  5  to  be  kept  for  ever  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

Fresh  laws  followed  against  the   Catholics.    They  were 
Persecution  ii    i     ^  '  ,^        r^  -  ^ 

of  the  compelled    to    receive    the    Sacrament    from    Protestant 

CathoUcs  ministers.  The  king  was  empowered  to  refuse  the  monthly 
fine  of  201.  for  absence  from  church,  and  to  take  instead  two- 
thirds  of  the  offenders'  goods  (p.  223).  Recusants  were  practically 
deprived  of  all  civil  rights.  They  were  pursued  even  to  their  graves ; 
for,  if  they  were  buried  in  any  but  a  Protestant  graveyard,  their 
executors  were  fined  201.  A  new  oath  of  allegiance,  under  the  penalty 
of  preemunire,  distinguished  between  those  who  upheld  and  those 
who  denied  the  pope's  deposing  power ;  and  when  the  pope  con- 
demned the  oath,  James  replied  by  the  execution  both  of  priests  and 
laymen. 

Coming  from  a  poor  country,  James  had  imagined  his  resources  to 
be  boundless.  He  had  showered  gifts  upon  his  Scotch  friends,  and 
had  wasted  enormous  sums  upon  idle  extravagance.  In  addition  to  a 
debt  of  735,000Z.,  partly  a  legacy  from  Elizabeth,  his  annual  expendi- 
Tiie'impo-  *^®  ^^  500,000?.  exceeded  his  revenue  by  180,000?.  The 
sitions '  Commons  now,  with  many  murmurs,  gave  250,000Z.  But 
James  by  his  own  authority  had,  in  imitation  of  Mary  and  EUza- 

®  Cecil  (now  earl  of  Salisbury)  used  jealous,  to  ruin  the  latter,  as  he  had 
the  relation  of  Percy  to  the  Duke  of  before  ruined  Raleigh  through  his 
Northumberland,    of    whom    he     was    friend  Cobham. 
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beth,  imposed  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  in  spite  of  Magna 
Carta  and  the  Confirmatio  Cartamm  (pp.  81,  99).  A  merchant 
named  Bate  refused  to  pay  a  fresh  duty  on  currants.  But  James 
obtained  a  decision  from  the  Exchequer  in  his  favour,  on  the 
j^'ound  that  all  custom  duties  are  the  effect  of  foreign  commerce, 
which  is  solely  in  the  king's  hands.  The  Commons  for  the  moment 
accepted  the  decision,  and  the  duties  were  levied  without  difficulty. 
New  impositions  were  then  laid,  and  in  1608  a  *book  of  rates' 
was  framed,  by  which  the  crown  obtained  an  additional  70,000i. 
a  year. 

But  in  1610  James  was  again  obliged  to  summon  parliament. 
The  action  of  the  High  Commission  Court  in  removing  causes  from 
Parliament  *-^®  judges  to  themselves,  and  the  support  given  to  it  by 
of  1610  James,  had  meanwhile  caused  great  offence ;  for  such  action 
robbed  the  subject  of  legal  protection.  The  Commons  were  irritated 
also  by  a  book  called  *The  Interpreter,*  in  which  Dr.  Cowell,  of 
Cambridge,  maintained  that  to  make  laws  was  a  royal  prerogative ; 
and  they  feared  that  by  the  right  to  levy  impositions  the  king  might 
make  himself  independent  of  parliament.  When  therefore  James 
demanded  600,000Z.  at  once,  and  a  permanent  increase  to  the  revenue, 
they  oflFered  200,000Z.  increase  after  much  demur,  and  only  if  purvey- 
ance, the  feudal  tenures,  and  the  power  of  imposing  rates  were 
'The  Great  abandoned.  But  before  the  agreement  became  law  each 
Contract*  party  was  dissatisfied  with  the  bargain.  The  Commons 
made  fresh  demands,  especially  that  James  should  give  up  his  practice 
of  creating  new  offences  by  proclamation,  and  making  infractions  of 
these  proclamations  punishable  by  the  Star  Chamber;  until  James, 
declaring  that  he  had  not  *  asinine  patience,'  dissolved  the  parliament, 
retaining  debt  and  deficit,  but  also  the  feudal  dues,  purveyance,  and 
the  right  to  levy  impositions.  The  *  Great  Contract '  had  been  Cecil's 
favourite  plan ;  its  failure  killed  him.  He  died  the  next  year,  having 
lived  to  see  king  and  nation  at  enmity.'^ 

Two  important  events  now  took  place  in  the  royal  family;  the 
sudden  death  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Henry,  who  was  endowed  in 
Death  of  *^®  popular  belief  with  every  virtue,  and  the  marriage 
Prince  of   the    Princess    Elizabeth,   a    girl   of    singular  beauty, 

Marriaee       to  Frederick,   the   Protestant  Elector  Palatine,  grandson  - 
of  Elizabeth   ^f  William  of  Orange,  who  ruled  over  the  land  known 
as  the  Palatinate,  stretching  from  the  Moselle  to  Bohemia.     This 

'^^  Gardiner,  *  The  Puritan  Revolu-  out  the  period.  For  a  summary  of  the 
tion,'  Epochs  of  Modem  Hist.,  p.  18.  causes  of  estrangement,  see  Hallam; 
This  Yolame  should  be  at  hand  through-    Const,  Histf  ch.  vi.  p.  8dl|  ed.  1876. 
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marriage,  afterwards  so  important  for  England,"  was  the  last  work 
of  Cecil. 

At  Cecil's  death  James  determined  to  be  his  own  minister.  Neither 
lord  treasurer  nor  secretary  was  appointed;  the  council  was  not  con- 
The  Earl  of  stdted.  But  he  soon  found  that  he  could  not  transact  the 
Somerset  business  alone,  and  for  the  first  time  since  Edward  II. 
a  reign  of  favourites  was  introduced.  The  first  was  Robert  Carr,  a 
Scotch  youth  with  no  merit  but  that  of  personal  beauty,  upon  whom 
James  showered  honours,  wealth,^'*  and  power,  and  whom  he  created 
Viscount  Rochester,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset.  Until  1616 
he  was  supreme,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Then  James  wearied  of 
him ;  the  queen's  jealousy,  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  and  his  open 
favour  to  Spanish  interests,  aided  his  downfall,  which  however  was 
finally  brought  about  by  the  scandal  of  an  atrocious  miurder,  planned 
by  his  wife,  whose  divorce  from  her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
James  had  furthered  by  the  most  disgraceful  measures.  Meanwhile  a 
new  favourite  had  won  the  foolish  king.  This  was  George 
liers,  duke  of  Villiers,  SOU  of  a  Leicestershire  baronet,  of  higher  personal 
Buckingham  ^j^g^^QQ  ^^d  far  more  character  than  Somerset.  Though. igno- 
rant, greedy,  and  proud,  he  was  resolute  and  quick-witted,  and  devoted 
to  his  master's  interests.  His  bearing  was  frank  and  open,  his  personal 
courage  undoubted.  Before  long  he  had  become  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  He 
was  afterwards  raised  to  a  dukedom.  By  the  king's  prodigality,  and 
the  sums  he  received  for  his  favours,  he  amassed  a  vast  fortune.  His 
relatives  prospered,  his  opponents  were  struck  down.  The  council 
found  that  they  had  but  exchanged  one  master  for  another.  In  1614 
Anger  of  the  Ja,mes  again  met  parliament.  *  Undertakers '  undertook  to 
Commons,  secure  a  favourable  house;  but  in  vain.  The  Commons 
tiled'  pariia-  refused  to  touch  anything  but  grievances;  they  attacked 
"*®°*  the  undertakers,  the  impositions,  and  the  proclamations. 

After  two  months  James  angrily  dissolved  them,  and  imprisoned  five 
of  the  most  active  members.     Not  an  act  was  passed,  and  this  was 
therefore  known  as  the  *  Addled  '  parliament.    For  six  years  longer 
^   James  ruled  without  a  parliament.    To  get  money  he  sold 

Government       ^  -,      ■,    .^      .  ,.•.,•,       -rfii^n,        -,    -, 

without  par-  offices,  gave  back  the  towns  which  the  Dutch  had  handed 

liament         ^^^^^  to  Elizabeth  for  her  help  for  300,000Z.,  continued  the 

impositions,  levied  benevolences,  gave  peerages  for  10,OOOZ.  a  piece, 

and  exacted  enormous  fines  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  breaches  of 

**  George  I,  was  directly  descended    was  robbed  of  almost  his  last  estate  for 
from  Elizabeth  (p.  282).  his  benefit. 

^^  Baleigh,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
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his  proclamationB.  Oliver  St.  John  was  fined  5,000Z.  and  imprisoned 
daring  pleasure  for  refusing  to  pay  the  benevolence  and  giving  his 
reasons  somewhat  roughly  in  writing.  For  opposing  the  king  in  this 
course  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  was  disgraced.  A  grievous  blow 
was  thus  dealt  to  confidence  in  the  judges,  who  were  felt  to  be  but 
the  king's  creatures.  It  was  now  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  became 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  in  1617  lord  chancellor,  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Verulam,  and  later  that  of  Earl  of  St.  Alban's. 

In  foreign  afiiairs  James  had  not  been  unsuccessful.  In  concert 
with  Henry  IV.  of  France  ^^  he  had,  in  1 6 1 0,  mediated  between  Spain 
Foreign  ^^^  ^^^  Dutch,  and  secured  a  truce  of  twelve  years ;  and 
affairs  he  had  joined  the  league  of  France,  the  Dutch,  and  the 

German  Protestants  in  rescuing  the  Duchy  of  Juliers,  which  in 
Catholic  hands  prevented  communication  between  the  States  and  Pro- 
testant Germany,  from  Cathohc  Austria  which  had  seized  it. 

Into  the  rehgious  strife  which  broke  out  among  the  Dutch  James 
threw  himself  with  eagerness.  Calvinism  had  there  been  established 
with  great  rigour.  But  Arminius,  a  professor  of  Leyden,  had  led  an 
intellectual  revolt  by  putting  forward  the  doctrine  of  fi:ee-will  and  good 
Arminian-  works  as  less  repugnant  to  reason  and  charity  than  that  of 
isni  predestination  and  justification  by  faith  alone.    One  of  his 

followers,  Vorstius,  having  gone  still  further,  James  attacked  him  in 
print,  and  compelled  the  Dutch,  as  the  price  of  his  friendship,  to 
banish  him  from  Leyden  and  oblige  him  to  recant.  Still  the  new 
opinions  spread  in  the  southern  states,  while  the  northern  remained 
Calvinist ;  and  the  religious  controversy  thus  became  political.  A 
synod  was  held  at  Dort  in  1619,  to  which  James  sent  deputies 
for  both  the  English  and  Scotch  churches.  There,  with  his 
support,  the  north  beat  the  south.  The  works  of  Vorstius  werejC 
condemned;  Bame veldt,  the  chief  of  the  southern  Arminians,  was 
put  to  death,  and  700  leading  families  of  his  opinions  were 
banished. 

While  thus  upholding  the  Calvinistic  faith  among  the  Dutch,  James 
was  actively  suppressing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government 
Episcopacy  ^  Scotland  (Append/ix,  p.  230).  By  intrigue,  bribery,  and 
in  Scotland  force,  he  had,  in  1610,  partially  re-estabhshed  Episcopacy 
there  in  the  teeth  of  popular  feeling.      He  had    imprisoned    and 

J3  Henry  IV.  had  become  a  Catholic,  held  together.    As  opposed  to  them  the 

But    his    great    object  was    to    unite  interest  of    Catholic  France  was  the 

France    against    the    Spanish    house,  same  as  that  of  Protestant  England 

One  brajich  of  this  house  ruled  over  or  the  Dutch.     The  assassination   of 

Spain,  another  over  Austria ;  and  these  Henry  IV.  made  no  difference  to  French 

two,  both  vehemently  Catholic,  always  interests. 
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exiled  Knox's  great  successor  Andrew  Melville,  with  other  Presby- 
terian leaders.  In  1 6 1 8  he  went  in  person  to  Scotland,  taking  with 
him  William  Laud,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  by  using  the  jealousy 
between  nobles  and  clergy,  and  by  a  threat  of  seizing  the  stipends  of 
the  ministers,  had  secured  the  acceptance  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  kirk  at  Perth,  and  in  1 6  2 1  by  the  Scotch  parliament,  of  the  Five 
Articles  of  Perth,  which  brought  the  Scotch  kirk  into  much  closer 
uniformity  with  the  Church  of  England. 

On  his  return  from  Scotland  James  found  a  fresh  subject  of  con- 
troversy opened ;  and  this  he  settled  in  a  manner  which,  though  per- 
TheDeciara-  ^^ctly  just,  was  most  distasteful  to  the  sterner  Puritans, 
tion  of  Sports  By  them  Sunday  was  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  to  be  kept  undisturbed  alike  by  work  and  amusement.  But 
hitherto  Englishmen  had  regarded  Sunday  afternoon,  after  the  close 
of  service,  as  the  right  time  for  both.  Thus,  when  the  Puritan  justices 
tried  to  suppress  the  village  sports,  they  met  with  angry  resistance. 
In  Lancashire  especially,  where  there  were  many  Catholics,  this  was 
the  case ;  the  people  appealed  to  James,  and  James  decided  in  their 
favour.  Then  they  turned  the  tables  upon  the  Puritans,  and  disturbed 
their  services  by  revelry  outside  the  church  doors.  To  stay  both 
abuses,  and  to  give  due  Hberty  to  each,  James  issued  the  Declaration 
of  Sports,  which  permitted  any  '  lawful  recreation  *  to  be  indulged,  in 
after  divine  service  by  all  who  had  attended  such  service,  and  forbade 
any  disturbance  of  the  congregation  during  the  hours  of  worship.  The 
Declaration  was  a  wise  measure  ;  James's  mistake  was  in  publishing 
it,  not  only  in  Lancashire,  where  it  was  needed,  but  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  to  the  justices  and  of  orders  to  tlie 
clergy  to  read  it  in  the  pulpit.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  roused  that 
this  order  was  shortly  withdrawn. 

At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Ireland  was  a  conquered  country.  No 
chieftain  claimed  independence  of  the  crown;  the  king's  garrisons 
Plantation  ^^^^  ^^^®  strongholds ;  assizes  were  held  by  his  judges  in 
of  Ulster  every  county.  The  two  great  earls  of  Ulster,  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnel,  lived  in  loyalty  to  the  government  until  1607.  Then 
they  fled  to  the  Continent  under  suspicion  of  treason.  This  was  the 
opportunity  for  the  grasping  English.  The  earls  were  attainted,  and 
not  only  their  private  property,  but  that  of  all  the  clans  over  which 
they  ruled  (p.  227,  note),  that  is,  all  Ulster  ^*  was  *  planted '  with 
English  or  Scotch.  Smaller  plantations  were  made  in  Leitrim,  Wicklow, 

**  The  larger  plots  were  granted  to  officers  in  the  army ;  a  few  of  the  worst 

English    and     Scotch     *  undertakers,'  to  natives ;  and  a  large  amount  to  th« 

especially  to  London  companies;   the  church, 
emaller  to   the   officers    of    state  and 
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Wexford,  and  elsewhere.^^  Up  to  that  time  the  people  in  Ireland  had 
practically  all  been  Catholics,  those  of  English  blood  who  supported 
English  rule,  and  Irish  Catholics  who  hated  the  English.  But  the 
plantations  introduced  a  loyal  Protestant  population ;  and,  by  means 
of  the  seventeen  new  counties  and  forty  new  boroughs  which  were 
founded,  the  government  acquired  a  majority  in  parliament,  which 
passed  act  after  act  solely  in  favour  of  the  Protestants.  The  old  English 
Catholics  were  thus  driven  to  ally  themselves  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
in  defence  of  their  faith,  a  change  which  soon  had  disastrous  effects. 

James's  irregular  methods  of  obtaining  money  had  all  proved  in- 
sufficient. He  therefore  revived  an  old  scheme,  rejected  by  Cecil,  of 
The  Spanish  uaarrying  his  son  Charles  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  thus 
naarriage  securing  a  rich  dowry ;  and  to  assist  the  negotiations  he 
released  no  fewer  than  4,000  imprisoned  Catholics.  But  the  national 
hatred  of  Spain  was  as  strong  as  ever;  and  it  had  been  rendered 
keener  by  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  crews  of  captured  English 
merchant-ships.  Of  this  feeling  Baleigh,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
was  the  foremost  representative.  Baleigh  had,  in  1 5  8  4 ,  received  from 
Elizabeth  a  patent  to  colonise  any  vacant  lands  on  payment  of  certain 
dues  to  the  crown.  In  1596  he  attempted  to  discover  El  Dorado, 
the  fabled  golden  city  of  Guiana,  and  he  sailed  sufficiently  £ebr  up  the 
Orinoco  ta  stimulate  curiosity.  He  was  now  set  at  Hberty  at  Buck- 
ingham's request,  with  permission  to  try  again,  his  sentence  of  death 
remaining  still  valid.  But  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  pro- 
tested, and  James  forbade  Raleigh  to  touch  Spanish  territory  or  to 
hurt  a  single  Spaniard.  With  twelve  ships  he  reached  the  Orinoco 
in  November  1617.  Falling  sick,  he  sent  his  eldest  son  with  an 
expedition  up  the  river.  They  found  a  Spanish  town  on  the  banks,  esta- 
blished since  the  former  expedition,  which  they  attacked  and  plundered, 
Raleigh's  son  being  killed  in  the  fight.  On  his  return  in  1618 
Kxccntionof  Raleigh  was  again  imprisoned.  An  attempt  to  escape 
Raleigh  fettled,  and  on  October  29  he  was  executed,  at  Gondomar's 
demand,  upon  the  old  sentence :  an  act  of  subservience  to  Spain 
which  roused  the  bitterest  feeling  in  a  nation  which  remembered  how 
Elizabeth  had  knighted  Drake  (p.  224). 

The  outbreak  in  Bohemia  of  the  religious  Thirty  Years'  War^^ 
now,  after  sixteen  years  of  peace,  threatened  to  drag  James  into  war. 
His  son-in-law  Frederick  accepted  the  crown  from  the  Protestants 

15  The  expense  of  the  change  was  de-  **  It  lasted  from  1618  until  the  Peace 

frayed  by  the  creation  of  baronetcies,  of  Westphalia  in  1648.— See  Gardiner, 

Two  hundred  were  sold  to  gentlemen  of  *  Thirty   Years'    War,'    in   Epochs  of 

landed  property  of  at  least  1,000Z.  a  Modern  History, 
year  for  1,095Z.  apiece. 
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there  in  rivalry  to  the  Catholic  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  England 
called  upon  James  to  help  him."  The  whole  court,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Buckingham,  and  the  clergy,  all  wanted  war.  A  voluntary 
loan  was  raised,  and  a  regiment  of  4,000  volunteers  went  to  secure 
the  Palatinate  from  attack.  More  the  king  would  not  do.  He 
disliked  war,  and  he  had  no  money;  he  honestly  thought 
the  Thirty  Frederick  in  the  wrong,  and  he  was  intimidated  by  Gon- 
Years'War  ^qj^^^-^  Jq  1020  Frederick  was  driven  not  only  from 
Bohemia  but  from  his  own  Palatinate  by  Austrian  and  Spanish 
troops.  In  hopes  of  recovering  the  Palatinate  by  means  of  Spain, 
James  pressed  on  the  marriage  treaty.  He  secretly  agreed  to  give 
the  Infanta  the  free  exercise  of  her  reHgion,  and  to  make  the  lot  of  the 
Catholics  easier.  Upon  the  pope's  pressure  for  an  earnest  of  his  in- 
tentions, he  ordered,  July  1622,  that  pardon  should  be  granted  to  all 
who  applied  during  the  next  five  years. 

At  length  parliament  met  once  more  in  1621.  They  had  in  their 
minds  all  their  former  grievances,  reinforced  by  the  imprisonment  of 
James's  last  their  members  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  Baleigh*s 
Attec™upon  execution,  the  disasters  of  Frederick,  and  suspicions  of  the 
monopolies  king's  dealings  with  Spain.  The  redress  of  grievances, 
fresh  resolutions  against  the  CathoHcs,  and  a  demand  for  the  full  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  free  speech,  occupied  them  first.  They  attacked 
the  owners  of  monopolies,  reviving  for  the  purpose  the  ancient  right 
of  impeachment,  disused  since  that  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1460. 
This  was  really  directed  against  Buckingham,  who  avoided  the  blow 
by  giving  up  the  monopoHes  he  held  and  inducing  James  to  abandon 
the  system  entirely.  Many  others  were  severely  punished.  The 
chief  victim  was  Bacon,  lord  chancellor,  through  whose  skilfdl 
management  of  the  finances  the  king  had  been  enabled  to  tide 
Pall  of  Bacon  ^^^^  *^®  ^*®*  ^^^  years.  He  was  impeached  for  receiving 
bribes,  fined  40,0002.,  imprisoned  during  pleasure,  banished 
from  court  and  parliament,  and  prohibited  from  taking  office  again.^^ 
He  died  in  May  1626,  and  was  succeeded  by  Williams,  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Then  the  Commons  turned  to  the  Palatinate.  "When  ordered 
by  James  to  adjourn  themselves,  they  first  passed  a  unanimous  vote, 
'lifting  up  their  hats  in  their  hands  as  high  as  they  could  hold  them,' 
to  sacrifice  their  fortunes  and  lives  for  Frederick.^^    When  the  session 

*'  Green,  History  of  England^  vol.  that  his  decisions  were  eiffected  by  the 

iii.  p.  27.  practice. 

18  Bacon's  offence  was  not  so  bad  as  ^^  For  the  temper  of  the  Commons 

it  seemed.    The  salary  of  his  office  was  at  this  time,  see  their  proceedings  in  the 

nominal,  and  his  payment  came  chiefly  case  of  Floyd,  who  spoke  slightingly 

from  presents  made  by  suitors  after   a  about    the    Elector    and  Elizabeth.— ^ 

case  was  decided.     There  is  no  proof  Hallam,  Contt.  SUt,  vol.  i.  p.  800. 
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was  renewed  the  quarrel  had  deepened.  The  Palatinate  had  been  over- 
run by  Spanish  troops.  Many  Catholics  had  been  released.  James  had 
Spread  of  Ar-  imprisoned  several  ministers  who  preached  against  Spain. 
minianism  Arminian  doctrines  were  spreading  in  the  country,  and 
James  was  now  so  far  showing  sympathy  with  them  that  he  had 
ordered  that  no  minister  should  preach  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Calvinism.  People  went  in  crowds  to  the  churches  to  pray  against 
the  Spanish  marriage.  The  Commons  prepared  a  petition  to  James 
Anger  of  the  ^^gi^S  ^"^  *o  make  war  on  Spain,  to  marry  Charles  to  a 
Commons  Protestant,  to  execute  the  penal  laws,  and  to  insist  upon 
the  children  of  Catholics  being  educated  as  Protestants.  James 
an.i  of  aiigrily  forbade  them  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state.    They 

James  entered  a  formal  protest  against  his  order  on  their  journals. 

In  weak  petulance  he  sent  for  the  journals,  tore  out  the  protestation 
in  presence  of  the  council,  and  dissolved  parliament.  For  the  first 
time  he  had  been  opposed  by  some  of  the  peers ;  and  the  Earls  of 
Oxford  and  Southampton,  with  several  members  of  the  CommonSi 
were  imprisoned  and  otherwise  punished  for  their  conduct. 

James  still  went  on  with  the  marriage  treaty.  In  January  1623 
he  consented  to  allow  the  Catholics  to  worship  in  private  houses.  At 
this  moment,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  formed  between  Buckingham 
^.    ,       ,    and  Gondomar,  Charles  and  the  duke  disguised  themselves, 

Ciiarlesand  -  -i.i  j»  t  ^  -ifni^.i 

Backingham  and,  Under  the  names  of  John  and  Thomas  Smith,  went  m 

atMaiind  peygon  to  Madrid  to  do  the  wooing.  There  the  prince 
signed  a  secret  treaty  providing  that  the  penal  laws  should  be  dropped, 
private  worship  allowed,  and  no  attempt  made  to  seduce  the  Infanta 
from  her  faith.  Charles  was  an  ardent  lover,  and  Bristol,  the  English 
ambassador,  himself  a  Catholic,  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  negotia- 
tions successful.  But  difficulties  soon  arose.  The  Infanta  took  a 
violent  dislike  to  Charles,  and  her  piety  was  scandalised  at  the  idea  of 
marrying  a  heretic.  Buckingham,  jealous  of  Bristol,  began  to  oppose 
him.  He  shocked  Spanish  propriety  by  his  dissoluteness,  and  he 
quarrelled  with  Olivarez,  the  prime  minister.  The  court  of  Madrid, 
above  all,  could  not  bring  itself  to  weaken  the  union  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Austro- Spanish  house  (p.  241,  note).  The  result  was  that 
„,   „     .  ^  Charles  and  Buckingham  left  Madrid,  Bristol  was  recalled 

The  Spanish  .      ,.  ,  ,,  .  .        ,  i      i  «.      rm 

marriage  m  disgrace,  and  the  marriage  treaty  was  broken  oft.  The 
broken  off  prince  and  the  duke  returned  amid  wild  delight,  for  the 
people  regarded  the  failure  of  James's  scheme  as  a  national  victory. 

Buckingham  was  now  resolved  to  force  on  a  war  with  Spain.  He 
put  himself  in  touch  with  the  popular  feeling  by  appearing  at  the 
first  session  of  the  new  parliament,  in  February  1624,  and  giving  a 
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narrative  of  the  Madrid  visit.  He  made  James  acknowledge  the 
Commons*  right  to  touch  affairs  of  state,  by  laying  the  late  negotia- 
tions before  them,  and  promising  in  fiiture  to  consult  them  on  foreign 
matters.  James  then  demanded  an  enormous  supply,  to  enable  him 
to  defend  the  Palatinate.  But  the  Commons  had  no  confidence  in 
him,  and  they  gave  him  only  enough  for  national  defence,  for  refitting 
the  fleet,  and  for  helping  the  Dutch.  At  the  same  time  they  extorted 
a  proclamation  putting  the  penal  laws  more  rigidly  than  ever  in  force. 

Buckingham's  position  was  now  remarkable.  He  was  at  once 
royal  favourite  and  leader  of  an  opposition  parliament.  Bent  upon 
^^  war  with  Spain,  he  overthrew  all  who  opposed  it.  Among 
joins  these  was  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  lord  treasurer.    He  was  im- 

pariiament  poached  for  bribery,  oppression,  and  neglect.**®  His  trial 
was  marked  by  an  advance  in  justice.  Hitherto  the  impeached 
person  had  not  been  allowed  the  aid  of  coimsel  or  famished  with  a 
copy  of  the  indictment.  The  Lords  ordered  that  both  these  injustices 
should  cease. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  Charles  should  marry  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  whom  he  had  seen  on  his  way  to 
Tiie  French  Madrid.  To  quiet  the  opposition  of  the  Commons  to  any 
™?™K^  Catholic  marriage,  Charles  and  James  both  promised  that 
of  James  and  no  pledge  of  favouT  to  Catholics  should  accompany  it. 
Charles  g^^  Louis  XIII.  insisted  upon  such  a  pledge.  Buckingham, 
eager  only  for  French  aid  against  Spain,  persuaded  Charles,  and 
Charles  persuaded  his  father,  to  break  the  promise,  and  the  marriage 
treaty  was  signed.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  lie,  Buckingham 
dared  not  let  parliament  meet.  But  he  sent  6,000  men  to  help  the 
Dutch  at  the  close  of  the  twelve  years*  truce  (p.  241) ;  he  formed  a 
Protestant  Protestant  league  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  German 
league  princes,  which  was  joined  by  the  Catholic  states  of  France, 

Venice,  and  Savoy,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Spanish  house.  Count 
Mansfeld,  a  military  adventurer,  who  upheld  Frederick's  cause,  came 
to  England ;  12,000  men  were  pressed  for  his  service ;  they  reached 
HoUand,  but  in  a  few  weeks  9,000  were  swept  away  by  disease  and 
hardship. 

Before  the  French  marriage  could  be  concluded,  James  fell  ill. 
Death  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^  March  27,  1625,  meeting  his  end  with  more 
James  dignity  than  he  had  showed  during  his  life.    He  was  fifty- 

nine  years  old,  and  had  reigned  twenty- three  years.*  *  He  left  the  quarrel 

^  The  shrewd  old  king  saw  to  what  *i  For  a  vivid  summary  of  this  reign 

all  this  must  lead.    *  You  will  live,'  said  see  Green,  vol.    iii.  p.    120,  or  Short 

he   to   Buddngham,    'to    have    your  History ^  ^.  493, 
bellyful  of  impeachments.' 
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tindetermined,  but  well  defined.  It  had  to  be  fought  out  upon  the 
right  of  parliament  to  free  speech,  Puritanism,  and  the  claim  of  the 
king  to  levy  money  without  parHamentary  consent. 

The  chief  dream  of  Kaleigh*s  life  had  been  the  colonisation  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  it  was  accompHshed  while  he  lay  in  prison.  In  1606  a 
Colonisation  charter  was  granted  to  Judge  Popham  to  make  two  settle- 
of  Virginia  ments  between  SS**  and  45°  N.  lat.,  both  to  be  governed  by 
a  council  in  London,  nominated  by  the  king.  The  northern  expedi- 
tion fidled  utterly ;  the  southern,  after  desperate  hardships  and 
ahnost  complete  annihilation,  held  its  ground  through  the  genius  of 
John  Smith,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age,  and  the  able 
conduct  of  Lord  Delaware ;  and  from  1611  onwards  it  prospered.  In 
fifteen  years  the  colony  had  5,000  inhabitants. 

At  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  many  Brownists  (p.  220)  had  fled 
ia  Holland,  and  had  established  a  church  at  Amsterdam,  which  was 
The  Pilgrim  ^^^^^  joined  by  th^  Baptist  John  Smith.  In  1608  two  of 
rathers  the  ministers  turned  out  by  the  canons  of  1604  (p.  236), 
Clifton  and  John  Bobinson,  with  others,  succeeded,  after  having  been 
stopped  by  the  government  in  a  first  attempt,  in  reaching  Amsterdam 
also.  Finding  the  exiles  there  distracted  with  quarrels  over  the  most 
trivial  points,  they  removed  to  Leyden,  and  remained  there  until 
1619,  when,  in  spite  of  the  tales  of  hardship  from  Virginia,  many 
determined  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  obtained  a  patent  ^om  the 
Virginia  Company  to  establish  a  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson.  In  July  1620,  the  *  Mayflower,'  of  180  tons,  lay  ready  at 
Southampton,  while  the  *  Speedwell '  was  sent  to  bring  the  emigrants 
from  Holland.  In  these  two  vessels  120  pilgrims  embarked  and  set  sail ; 
but  they  were  compelled  to  return  on  account  of  the  leaky  condition  of 
the  ships,  and  on  September  6  the  *  Mayflower '  set  sail  alone.  On 
December  11  the  founders  of  a  great  empire  landed,  102  in  all,  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  gave  the  name  of  New  Plymouth  to 
the  spot.  As  this  was  outside  the  limits  of  their  patent,  they  were 
left  to  form  their  own  government.  They,  too,  were  soon  reduced  to 
fitter  distress  through  cold,  famine,  and  disease ;  for  ten  years  they 
barely  held  their  own,  a»d  p.t  the  eppl  of  that  tim0  pumbgr§j}  pply 
300.  In  1630  they  were  joined  by  1,000  Puritans  under  John  WJ^: 
throp,  escaping  from  the  severity  of  Charles  and  Laud ;  iii  IS 8},  7©0 
more  followed.  The  Virginian  colonists  had  been  *  brokpn  jpa^n,*  wild 
or  lawless  adventurers ;  those  who  sailed  on  the  *  Mayflower  *  wi^e  of 
the  poorer  class ;  but  these  last  were  of  higher  standing,  men  of  the 
professional  and  middle  classes,  and  Puritan  farmers  from  Lincoln- 
shire and  the  eastern  counties,  who  left  their  country  sadly,  not  for 
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adventure,  but  for  religious  freedom.  As  persecution  grew  in  England, 
emigration  went  on  faster ;  within  ten  years  from  Winthrop's  sailing 
20,000  Englishmen  had  landed  in  New  England.  The  limits  of  their 
ideas  of  religious  freedom  should  be  carefully  noticed.  They  went  to 
escape  persecution,  but  they  were  in  no  sense  tolerationists. 
in  New  They  abolished  Episcopacy  and  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
England  They  refused  to  admit  any  who  were  not  members  of  their 
churches.  As  time  went  on  their  intolerance  grew  even  more  bitter, 
and  no  persecution  at  home  was  more  keen  than  that  which  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts  inflicted  upon  the  heretics  whom  they 
found  in  their  midst. 


CHAPTER    n 
CHABLES  L  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAB.    1625-1642 

Section  1. — First  Struggle  with  Parliament,  1625-1629. 

Charles,  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  a  complete  contrast  to 
his  father.  He  was  religious,  reserved,  and  decorous,  a  lover  of  art, 
expert  at  knightly  exercises.  He  earnestly  desired  to  be  a  good  king. 
But  his  theory  of  kingship  led  him  to  speak  "with  mental  reservations, 
and  this  at  times  degenerated  into  the  belief  that  deception  was  justi- 
fiable when  what  he  believed  to  be  his  rights  were  violated. 

Parliament  met  in  anger  at  the  French  marriage,  which  was  cele- 
brated at  once,  at  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  which  followed,  and 
at  the  growth  of  Arminianism.  Of  the  Arminian  party,  William 
wuiiam  Laud,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  the  leader.  He  held  that 
Laud  men  should  be  appealed  to  through  the  senses  as  well  as 

through  the  intellect,  by  music,  architecture,  and  ceremonial;  and 
that,  to  bring  order  to  the  church,  uniformity  in  ceremonies  was 
necessary.  The  Conunons  would  grant  no  freedom  of  doctrine :  he 
would  grant  no  freedom  of  ceremony. 

Charles  favoured  the  Laudian  clergy,  and  they  naturally  magnified 
the  prerogative.  *  Defend  thou  me  with  the  sword,  and  I  will  defend 
thee  with  the  pen,'  wrote  Montague,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  *  The 
power  which  resides  in  the  king  is  not  any  gift  of  the  people,'  said 
Cioae  union  Laud  to  the  two  Houses,  *  but  God's  power  as  well  in  as 
andttie^^^  over  him.'  « Parliament,'  added  Charles,  *is  for  counsel, 
crcwn  not  for  control.'    Parliament  met  this  doctrine  by  demand- 

ing the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  and  by  arresting  Montague.    They 
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gave  Charles  an  inadequate  supply,  and  voted  him  tonnage  and 
poundage,  the  chief  part  of  his  revenue,  not  for  life,  but  for  a  year 
only.  The  Lords  refused  to  concur,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a 
breach  of  custom  as  old  as  Henry  YL,  and  Charles  therefore  lost 
even  this  supply.  The  quarrel  grew  daily  more  acute;  and  when 
Buckingham  interposed,  he  was  threatened  with  impeach- 
of  the  first  ment.  Charles  at  once  dissolved  parliament.  He  then 
Faiim^at**  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  on  his  own  authority,  made 
Cadiz  demands  on  the  richer  gentry,  left  salaries  unpaid,  and 

exercised  the  closest  economy  at  court.  He  was  thus  enabled  in 
October  to  despatch  an  expedition  against  Cadiz,  which  however 
ended  in  a  complete  disaster.  But  Charles  had  another  quarrel  on 
bis  hands.  Some  vessels  which  his  father  had  lent  to  Louis  XIII. 
had  been  employed,  contrary  to  the  EngHsh  intention,  against  the 
revolted  Huguenots  in  Bochelle ;  and  he  felt  that  in  honour  he  was 
bound  to  go  to  their  aid.  More  than  ever,  therefore,  a  favourable 
parliament  was  necessary.  He  resolved  to  violate  his  marriage 
treaty  by  executing  the  penal  laws,  as  he  had  before  violated  his 
promise  to  parliament  by  relaxing  them ;  while,  to  prevent  the 
electiort  of  his  chief  opponents,  he  had  recourse  to  the  trick  of  making 
them  sheriffs  of  their  counties. 

This  showed  how  little  he  knew  the  temper  of  the  country.  The 
opposition  was  led  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  formerly  a  friend  of  Buck- 
sir  John  ingham,  who  now  regarded  him  as  the  worst  of  traitors. 
Eliot  Eliot  held  that  the  Commons  ought  to  have   complete 

*  control,'  not  merely  *  counsel ; '  that  they  were  literally  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  nation ;  and  that  *  whoever  tendered  other  counsel  than 
the  House  of  Commons  had  to  offer  was  a  divider  and  a  traitor.* 
Three  committees  were  formed — for  evils,  causes,  and  remedies. 
Buckingham  was  named  as  the  cause  of  evils,  and  his  impeachment  as 
the  remedy.  In  vain  Charles  threatened  to  dispense  with  parliaments 
altogether.  He  made  matters  worse  by  quarrelling  with  the  Lords. 
He  had  violated  their  privileges  by  imprisoning  Lord  Arundel  while 
parliament  was  sitting;  and  to  prevent  Lord  Bristol  (p.  246)  from 
making  damaging  disclosures  about  the  Madrid  journey,  had  withheld 
his  writ  (p.  82)  to  attend  parliament.  On  both  points  he  was  forced 
to  yield ;  and  Bristol  at  once  sent  in  charges  of  falsehood  and  miscon- 
duct against  Buckingham.  The  duke  had  meanwhile  been 
of  tJ^  second  impeached  in  the  Commons.  One  charge  was  that  by  his 
PWUi^at*'  o^^  authority  he  had  administered  medicine  to  James 
Bochdie  in  his  last  illness.  Charles  was  falsely  informed  that  the 
same  charge  had  been  made  against  himself.    In  a  fury  he  com- 
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mitted  Eliot  and  Sir  Dudley  Bigges  to  prison.  Forced  to  withdraw 
from  this  breach  of  privilege,  he  showed  his  contempt  for  both  Lords 
and  Commons  by  bestowing  fresh  honours  on  Buckingham,  dissolving 
parliament  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  impeachment,  and  sending 
Bristol  and  Arundel  to  the  Tower. 

The  dissolution  was  again  followed  by  irregular  levies  of  money. 
Forced  loans  were  exacted  on  a  scale  laid  down  by  the  royal  commis- 
sioners ;  and  the  seaports  were  ordered  to  provide  ships  for  the  navy. 
The  clergy  were  instructed  to  preach  obedience;  and  Chief  Justice 
Crewe  was  dismissed  for  declaring  this  illegal.  Charles  met  with  a 
general  refusal,  even  among  the  peers.  Many  persons  were  imprisoned 
or  punished  by  having  soldiers  billeted  upon  them ;  the  poorer  defaulters 
were  pressed  for  service.  The  money  was  spent  on  war  with  France. 
Charles  had  quarrelled  with  his  imperious  wife,  who  bitterly  resented 
his  failure  to  keep  the  marriage  treaty ;  and  this  led  to  an  open  breach 
with  Louis.  In  July  1627  Buckingham  landed  with  7,000  men  on 
the  Isle  of  Eh^,  conamanding  the  harbour  of  Rochelle.  For  eleven 
weeks  he  attempted  to  capture  the  castle  of  St.  Martin.  At  the 
moment  of  surrender  it  was  relieved;  a  general  assault  failed;  the 
English  were  vigorously  attacked  in  their  disorderly  march  to  the 
ships,  and  cut  down  by  hundreds.  Buckingham  returned,  more  than 
ever  discredited,  with  but  3,000  of  his  force.  The  natural  outcry  only 
goaded  on  Charles  to  another  attempt ;  and  to  obtain  SuppHes  for 
A  third  ^^^  ^®  ^*^  obliged  to  call  a  fresh  parhament,  March  1628. 
parUament.  This  time  Eliot 's  leadership  was  shared  by  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
We^worth.  worth,  the  head  of  an  ancient  and  noble  house  in  Yorkshu-e.^ 
wi?h  EU  t  ^^^  talents  were  splendid ;  he  was  devout  and  unselfish ;  his 
temper  was  generous,  but  hasty  and  arbitrary;  his  will 
unconquerable.  For  the  moment  he  and  Eliot  could  work  together. 
But  the  union  could  not  be  permanent.  Eliot  was  a  fervid  Puritan, 
with  an  intense  conviction  in  the  right  and  ability  of  parliament  to 
govern  as  well  as  to  legislate.  Wentworth  hated  Puritanism,  and  held 
that  the  executive  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  upheld  by  a 
parliament  which  did  not  aspire  to  govern. 

Eliot  and  Wentworth  both  shared  in  drawing  up  the  celebrated 
Petition  of  Right,  to  which  they  demanded  Charles's  assent  before 
Petition  of  granting  him  a  supply.  This  document — a  reassertion  of 
Right  Magna  Carta  and  the  Confirmatio   Cartarum — forbade  : 

(1)  Forced  loans  and  other  unparliamentary  taxation;  (2)  arbitrary 
arrest  and  detention ;  (3)  the  billeting  of  soldiers  in  private  houses, 
leading  to  robbery  and  violence  ;  (4)  the  exercise  of  martial  law  upon 
1  Gardiner,  vol.  iv.  p.  238,  and  vol.  v.  p.  186. 
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soldiers  and  sailors  for  offences  punishable  by  the  ordinary  courts, 
Charles  was  prepared  to  yield,  except  on  the  crucial  point  of  arbitrary 
arrest ;  and  in  making  a  stand  here  he  was  supported  by  a  half- 
hearted decision  of  the  judges  that  the  express  command  of  the  king 
might  override  the  law.    He  therefore  returned  an  evasive  reply. 

The  storm  which  at  once  burst  forth  was  so  menacing  that  he  was 
for  the  moment  cowed.  He  gave  his  assent  in  the  old  formula,  *  Soit 
droit  fait  comme  est  d^sir^,'  a  victory  for  the  Commons  which  was 
greeted  in  the  city  with  the  wildest  joy.*  The  Commons  having 
Charles  as  they  thought  at  their  mercy,  now  that  he  had  promised 
not  to  raise  money  by  prerogative,  then  pushed  their  victory.  A 
The  Remon-  Remonstrance  was  presented  against  Popery  and  Arminian- 
strance  igm,"  the  late  naval  failures,  and  the  retention  of  Buckingham 
in  power.  But  Charles  avoided  further  discussion  by  proroguing 
parliament. 

The  Commons  had  meanwhile  not  neglected  religious  questions. 
The  High  Commission  Court  had  been  directly  attacked.  High- 
church  sermons  were  noticed ;  Mainwaring,  who  had  preached  abso- 
lute obedience  on  pain  of  damnation,  was  impeached,  imprisoned 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Lords,  fined  1,000Z.,  and  made  incapable  of 
ecclesiastical  office.  For  this  sentence  Charles  showed  his  respect  by 
giving  Mainwaring  a  pardon,  a  valuable  living,  and  shortly 
and  a  bishopric.      Laud   was  made  Bishop   of  London,   and 

Puritanism  i^fontague  of  Chichester.  Puritanism  was  rapidly  being 
driven  from  the  church.  All  the  more  the  Puritan  spirit  and  the 
parliamentary  spirit  became  identified. 

A  notable  defection  now  took  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Commons. 
Wentworth  had  proposed  the  Petition  of  Right  because  Charles  was 
violating  the  ancient  constitution.  But  he  regarded  the  Remonstrance 
as  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  still  more  unconstitu- 
tional and  dangerous  to  strong  government.  Like  Elizabeth,  he 
believed  in  a  few  wise  men,  not  a  number  of '  hair-brained  poHticians ' 
(p.  216).  He  quarrelled  bitterly  with  Eliot,  and  he  now  formally 
left  the  opposition.  He  received  a  peerage,  and  was  promised  the 
We  tworth  P^^esidentship  of  the  Council  of  the  North.  To  those  who 
joins  the  thought  with  Eliot  he  naturally  was,  and  ever  remained, 
^°^  the   *  dark-browed  apostate,'   the  object   of  their  detesta- 

tion and  fear. 

'  The  clause  preventmg   arbitrary  obstacles,  the  courts  of  Star  Chamber 

ixnprisomnexit  was  a  great  advance.    It  and  High  Commission,  and  the  depei.- 

still  remained  to  see  that  trials  should  dence  of  the  judges  on  the  crown  (p.  82). 
be  fair.    Against  this  there  were  two 
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The  third  expedition  to  Bochelle,  under  Bnddnghatn,  was  no^ir 
T2cAy  to  saiL  But  on  August  23,  at  the  moment  of  setting  out,  tlie 
duke  was  struck  dead  by  an  officer  named  Felton,  a  man  soured  hy 
loss  of  promotion.  It  shows  the  temper  of  tiie  nation  tHa^t 
Backing-  the  Crime  was  heard  of  with  rejoicing,  and  that  Felton  waa 
^JJ^^I^^  escorted  to  the  Tower  amid  the  blessings  of  the  people. 
Rocheiie  Kevertheless  the  fleet  sailed ;  but  again  there  was  neither 
capacity  in  the  commander  nor  enthusiasm  among  the  men.  The 
result  was  a  third  failure,  and  on  October  28  Bochelle  capitulated. 

Parliament  reassembled  in  a  spirit  more  bitter  than  ever.  Amongr 
a  host  of  grievances  was  the  iact  that  Charles  had  called  in  all  copies 
of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  and  had  issued  an  edition  with  the  first 
evasive  answer.  The  Conmions  had  supposed  that  tonnage  and 
poundage  were  included  in  the  Petition  of  Bight.  Charles  maintained, 
as  the  Lords  had  previously  maintained,  that  by  the  constitution  they 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  were  therefore  outside  its  scope.  In  the 
midst  of  a  vehement  speech  on  the  point,  Eliot  was  interrupted  by 
the  king*s  orders  that  the  house  should  adJ9um.  An  uproar  arose, 
for  the  Conmions  had  never  acknowledged  the  king's  right  to  order 
this.  It  was  reported  that  Charles  was  about  to  dissolve 
House,  parliament.     The  door  was  at  once  locked.    The  Speaker 

March  2,1629  ^^^^  tried  to  end  the  sitting  by  leaving  the  chair.  He  was 
thrust  back  and  held  in  his  seat  by  Holies  and  Valentine,  while  Holies 
put  to  the  vote  from  memory  some  resolutions  which  Eliot  had  drawn 
up,  but  had  in  his  anger  thrown  into  the  fire.  These  were  that 
whoever  brought  in  innovations  in  religion,  whoever  advised  the  levy 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  a  grant  firom  parliament,  or  volun- 
tarily paid  those  duties,  was  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  a  betrayer 
of  its  liberties.  Then  the  doors  were  thrown  open.  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  did  not  meet  again  for  eleven  years.  Eliot,  Holies, 
Valentine,  and  seven  other  members  were  arrested,  brought  before  the 
Dissolution  King's  Bench  for  stirring  up  sedition,  fined,  and  con- 
parUament.  demned  to  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure.'  All 
Imprison-      ^j^t  Eliot,  Valentine,  and  Strode  then  submitted  and  were 

ment  and 

death  of  Eliot  released.  Three  years  later  Eliot  died  in  the  Tower  at 
the  age  of  thirty- eight.  Valentine  and  Strode  remained  in  prison  for 
eleven  years. 

'  The    proceedings    disclosed    one  privilege  was  overmled  on  the  ground 

omission   in   the   Petition  of  Right —  that,  since  the  order  to  adjourn  had  been 

namely,  of  the  conditions  under  which  given,  the  House  was  not  really  in  ses- 

a  prisoner  ought  to  be  admitted  to  bail ;  sion:  a  curious  illustration  of  Charles's 

and  Charles  refused  to  allow  them  to  want  of  ingenuousness, 
be  bailed.    The  question  of  breach  of 
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Section  2. — Government  without  ParUament.    1629-1640. 

The  opposition,  unable  to  express  itself  in  parliament,  now  rapidly 
l)roke  up.  Noy  and  Littleton,  two  members  of  the  opposition,  became 
attorney  and  solicitor-general.  Wentworth  was  admitted  to  the 
council,  and  promised  to  *  vindicate  monarchy  for  ever  from  the  con- 
ditions and  restraints  of  subjects.*  Laud,  the  real  ruler  of  the 
church,  sedulously  marshalled  it  in  support  of  the  prerogative. 
Desertions  to  These  two,  Laud  and  Wentworth,  with  Weston,  the  lord 
the  crown  treasurer,  ruled  the  country.  To  avoid  the  necessity  ©f 
a  parliament,  Charles  made  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  while  for 
his  ordinary  expenditure  he  provided  by  a  bold  use  of  the  preroga- 
tive. (1)  Tonnage  and  poundage  were  levied  as  before ;  and,  as  trade 
increased  with  peace,  resistance  died  away.*  (2)  Heavy  fines  were  laid 
upon  aJl  who,  possessing  the  due  property  qualifications,  had  refrained 
from  taking  knighthood  at  the  coronation  (p.  94).  (3)  MonopoHes 
were  granted  for  large  sums  to  corporations.  (4)  Frequent 
bypreroga-  proclamations  were  issued  (p.  239),  and  infractions  of  them 
*'^®  met  by  fines ;  old  and  obsolete  laws  were  revived  (p.  177). 

(6)  Large  sums  were  exacted  by  the  Star  Chamber,  which  had  extended 
its  scope  over  every  department  of  life.  (6)  The  plantations  in 
Ulster  held  by  the  City  were  resumed  by  the  crown  on  the  ground  of 
mismanagement.  (7)  A  survey  of  the  forests  ^  showed  that  encroach- 
ments had  been  made  for  centuries  by  the  landowners  on  their  borders, 
until  they  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original  possessions  of 
the  crown.  All  these  in-taken  lands  were  now  forcibly  resumed,  or 
enormous  fines  imposed  upon  their  owners,  to  the  I'uin  of  many 
hitherto  wealthy  people. 

While  Charles  was  thus  alienating  *  interests,*  Land  was  busy 
with  '  consciences.'  The  Puritan  strength  was  in  preaching,  and  Laud 
now  suppressed  all  preachers  who  had  no  cure  of  souls.  He  forbade 
the  clergy  to  preach  upon  deep  matters  of  doctrine ;  but  only  offenders 
Severity  of  of  the  Puritan  party  were  punished.  For  a  pamphlet 
i^dandthe  ^aUed  *  Sion*s  Plea  against  Prelacy,*  a  Presbyterian  minister 
Chamber  named  Leighton  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  10,000 Z.,  the  pillory,  a  whipping,  to  have  one  ear 
cut  off  and  his  nose  slit,  and  to  be  branded  in  the  face  with  S.S., 
*  Sower  of  Sedition;'    he  was  then  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 

*  Richard  Chambers,  for  declaring  and  imprisoned. 
before  the  Privy  Council  that  not  even  *  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  35 ;  Gardiner 

in  Turkey  were  men  so  '  screwed  and  History  of  England^  vol.  vii.  p.  863. 
wrung '  as  in  England,  was  fined  3,000^. 
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remained  until  the  Long  Parliament.  In  1 633  Laud  became  primate. 
Immense  activity  was  displayed  in  church  matters.  Churches  were 
repaired  and  beautified.  St.  Paul's  was  no  longer  allowed  to  be 
a  maa:ket-place,  a  lounge,  and  the  haunt  of  disreputable  people.  Laud's 
*  visitations '  were  real  things ;  submission  was  insisted  upon  from 
high  and  low  alike,  and  observances  most  hateful  to  the  Puritans  were 
rigidly  enforced.  Many  ministers  were  deprived  for  refusing  to  read 
the  *  Book  of  Sports.'  ^  AH  ties  with  other  reformed  churches  were 
severed,  since  they  rejected  Episcopacy;  the  Huguenot  and  Flemish 
congregations  in  England  were  suppressed ;  English  Puritan  churches 
abroad  were  broken  up.    A  special  commission  took  the  colonies  under 

its  care ;  and  emigration  was  checked  lest  error  should  thus 
refoi-msin  be  spread.  But  Laud  did  aU  in  his  power  to  remove  abuses 
vhc  church  fj.Q^rj^  ^j^e  church  itself.  Ordination  was  refused  to  unquali- 
fied persons.  Residence  was  enforced  upon  the  bishops.  Jobbery  of 
all  kinds  was  put  down.  Celibacy  was  encouraged,  that  the  priesthood 
might  become  a  separate  caste.  Hitherto  the  clergy  had  been  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gentry  only  a  lower  sort  of  dependents.  Laud  encouraged 
them  now  to  take  a  very  different  position ;  and,  as  one  means.,  he 
forbade  them  to  act  as  private  chaplains. 

Meantime  the  Catholics  were  treated  with  the  utmost  leniency.  The 
penal  laws  had  become  a  dead  letter  j  the  pope's  envoy  to  the  queen 
was  favourably  received  at  court ;  Catholic  doctrines  were  preached 
liifiuigence  without  rebuke.  One  bishop,  Montague,  was  suspected  to 
to  Catholics  be  a  Catholic ;  another,  Goodman,  died  confessing  this  faith. 
It  was  reckoned  that  of  a  population  of  about  five  millions  the  Catho- 
lics numbered  150,000.    In  contrast  with  this  was  the  treatment  of 

aggressive  Puritanism.  In  1 6  3  4  William  Prynne,  a  bax- 
Bastwick,  rister,  suffered  Leighton's  fate.  He  had  written  violently 
and  Burton  against  many  fashionable  follies,  and  in  1682  had  pub- 
lished his  *  Histriomastix,'  or  *  Scourge  of  Players,*  which  attacked 
the  stage  and  dancing,  and  appeared  to  reflect  upon  the  queen. 
Prynne  received  no  sympathy.  The  stage  was  extremely  popular ; 
even  Milton,  a  Puritan  of  Puritans,  but  imbued  with  classical  learning, 
showed  in  his  *  Comus  '  that  the  drama  could  be  pure  and  beautiful. 
But  before  long  it  was  seen  how  great  a  change  had  been  worked  by 
Laud  in  the  popular  temper.  In  1 6  3  6  Henry  Burton  published  ^  For 
God  and  the  King,'  and  in  1 6  3  7  John  Bastwick  printed  his  *  History ; ' 
in  both  of  which  Laud  and  the  bishops  were  attacked  in  unmeasured 
language.  The  usual  savage  sentences  were  inflicted.  With  Prynne, 
again  sentenced  for  a  fresh  offence,  they  went  to  their  punishment  and  to 

*  '  Brethren,'  said  one  clergyman  of  God  and  the  law  of  man ;  choose 
who  complied,  *  yo  have  heard  the  law    which  ye  will  serye.* 
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-prison  along  a  road  strewn  with  flowers,  and  with  every  mark  of 
popular  sympathy.  *  Comus  '  was  followed  by  *  Lycidas,*  in  which  the 
Laudian  despotism  was  sternly  rebukedJ 

In  1635,  Weston,  the  lord  treasurer,  died.  By  Laud's  advice  he 
was  succeeded  by  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  whose  administration  is 
famous  for  the  great  question  of  ship-money.  In  1684, 
ip-money  j^^y^  ^-j^q  attorney-general,  had  suggested  the  revival  of 
the  plan,  formerly  in  operation,  of  taxing  the  maritime  counties  to 
assist  the  seaports  in  providing  ships,  on  the  ground  of  protecting 
Enghsh  commerce  from  the  Algerian  pirates,  though  the  real  reason 
for  raising  a  fleet  was  the  growth  of  the  naval  power  of  France  and 
the  Dutch.  In  1 635,  Noy  being  dead.  Chief  Justice  Finch  urged  the 
obvious  reasonableness  of  making  the  levy  on  the  whole  country. 
The  first  levy  was  made  with  little  resistance  ;  but  when,  in  February 
1 6  3  7,  in  answer  to  Charles's  questions,  ten  out  of  twelve  judges  decided 
that :  (1)  the  king  might  impose  ship-money  upon  the  whole  nation, 
and  compel  payment  by  law  in  time  of  national  danger ;  (2)  the  king 
was  the  sole  judge  of  national  danger  :  the  matter  was  more  serious. 
The  king  was  now  authoritatively  declared  to  be  possessor  of  re- 
sources which  made  him  free  of  parHaments.  An  abiding  distrust  of 
John  *^®  judges  sprang  up,  as  mere  creatures  of  the   crown.^ 

Hampden  John  Hampden,  a  Buckinghamshire  country  gentleman, 
who  had  already  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  the  forced  loan  of  1 627, 
now  refused  ship-money,  as  contrary  to  Magna  Carta,  the  Confir- 
matio  Cartarunif  the  statute  *  De  Tallagio  non  concedendo '  of 
Edward  III.  (p.  115),  and  the  Petition  of  Eight.  He  was  sued  by  the 
crown  before  the  whole  bench ;  and  the  case  was  argued  by  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  England.  Seven  out  of  the  twelve  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
king ;  but  the  arguments  of  Hampden's  counsel  were  read  throughout 
the  land,  and  sank  deep  into  men's  hearts.^  The  country, 
rospcn  y  jiQ^^ver,  was  growing  rich :  the  Continental  wars  had 
thrown  trade  into  English  hands ;  manufactures  were  springing  up ; 

7  From  the  conflict  men  fled  in  demand  of  the  High  Commission  Court, 
different  ways.  Those  who  loved  the  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
orderliness  of  worship  and  beauty  of  entirely  dependent  on  tbe  king, 
ceremonial  encouraged  by  Laud,  but  ®  Wentworth's  opinion  showed  what 
who  hated  controversy,  buried  them-  was  at  stake.  A  tax  lawful  for  the 
selves  in  remote  country  parishes,  and  navy  would  be  lawful  for  the  army  too. 
led  lives  of  saintly  seclusion.  Such  That  which  was  law  for  England  would 
were  George  Herbert  at  Bemerton,  and  be  law  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
Nicholas  Ferrar  at  Little  Gidding,  The  king  would  soon  be  absolute  at  homo 
Puritans  emigrated  (p.  247)  and  formidable  abroad.      If  he  would 

8  They  had  shown  independence  in  keep  from  war  for  a  few  years,  until  tho 
other  things.  They  had  resisted  the  people  were  accustomed  to  the  tax,  ho 
desire  to  torture  Felton,  as  illegal ;  woifid  be  more  powerful  than  any  of  hia 
they  had  refused  to  regard  spoken  words  predecessors. 

as  treason,  and  to  delay  trials  at  the 
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waste  lands  were  being  reclaimed;  noble  residences  testified  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  upper  classes.  There  is  always  a  danger  that  people 
will  rest  content  under  any  system  which  brings  them  wealth,  and  this 
was  the  case  now. 

Meanwhile  Wentworth  had  been  sent  as  lord  deputy  to  Ireland, 
where  a  strong  hand  was  needed  to  bring  the  government  out  of  the 
Wentworth  chaos  into  which  it  had  fallen.  With  ceaseless  labour  he 
in  Ireland  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  imperious  will  to  the  task.  Con- 
stitutional restraints  were  ignored.  The  policy  of  *  thorough,'  as  it 
was  always  named  in  his  letters  to  Laud,  that  is,  '  thorough  earnest- 
ness, thorough  seK-abnegation,  thorough  suppression  of  all  who  did  not 
fall  in  with  his  views,'  was  carried  out  in  every  detail.  *  I  know  no 
reason,'  he  wrote  to  Laud,  *  but  you  may  as  well  rule  the  common  law- 
yers in  England  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  here.'  ^®  Before  long  the  army  was 
under  strict  discipline,  the  fortresses  repaired  and  garrisoned,  piracy 
suppressed,  commerce  largely  developed,  linen  and  other  maiiu&.c- 
tures  established.  He  secured  for  Ireland  the  victualling  of  the 
Spanish  fleets  for  America,  and  obtained  the  reduction  of  duties  upon 
Irish  exports.  By  putting  up  the  taxes  to  auction  he  greatly  in- 
Despotic  creased  the  revenue.  He  induced  the  king  to  cease  reward- 
govemmeut  ing  hig  favourites  by  grants  on  the  Irish  exchequer,  though 
Charles  left  him  to  bear  the  odium  of  refusals.  Corrupt  or  incom- 
petent officials  were  dismissed ;  the  haughtiest  nobles,  hitherto  well- 
nigh  independent,  were  taught  to  acknowledge,  by  the  reverence  he 
exacted  to  himself,  the  immeasurable  distance  between  them  and  the 
royal  authority.  At  every  step  he  made  powerful  enemies ;  but  he 
went  on  his  way  without  turning  aside  for  fear  or  favour. 

The  Irish  parliament,  well  packed,  met  in  July  1684.  As  soon  as, 
relying  on  former  promises  made  by  Charles  to  the  Catholics — the 
*  graces '  it  had  granted  sufficient  subsidies  to  maintain  the  army,  it 
was  at  once  dissolved ;  and  then  Wentworth  felt  free  for  still  more 
drastic  measures.  The  Protestant  church  was  violently  brought  into 
uniformity  with  that  in  England.  The  *  graces'  were  unblushingly 
broken;  the  system  of  plantations  especially  was  ruthlessly  carried 
out,  and  all  resistance  was  borne  down  by  sheer  terrorism.  With  the 
cordial  support  of  Laud,  Wentworth  went  on  with  his  work  in  the  face 
of  loud  complaints  from  Ireland,  opposition  in  England,  and  royal 
ingratitude.  AVhen  he  asked  for  an  earldom,  as  a  sign  of  Charles's 
confidence,  he  was  coldly  refused ;  Charles  did  not  like  being  asked 
for  favours.    His  masterful  nature  had  made  him  many  enemies  at 

^°  His  own  letters  and  despatches  may  be  found  in  erery  large  library.  They 
are  of  tlie  most  vivi^  interest* 
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court,  and  they  fotind  STipi)ort  in  the  jealous  queen,  be  was  at 
length  summoned  to  England  to  answer  for  himself.  The  merits  of 
his  rule  were  however  incontestable,  especially  the  fact 
that  he  had  doubled  the  Irish  revenue.  He  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  government,  and  so  completely  was  he  master  of  the 
country  in  1638  that  he  was  able  to  assure  Laud  that  'the  king  is 
as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  world  can  be.* 

Section  3. — The  Bevolt  of  Scotland  and  its  Consequences.     163  9 

England  was  quiet  and  Ireland  completely  under  control.  It  was  to 
his  attempt  to  bring  Scotland  into  similar  submission  that  Charles's 
misfortunes  and  downfall  were  owing.  There,  too,  he  had  attacked 
*  interests '  and  *  consciences.*  The  nobles  were  sore  at  a  partial  re- 
sumption of  the  church  lands  (p.  216),  the  Presbyterian  middle  classes 
were  alarmed  lest  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  impose  the  Enghsh 

Prayer  Book.  This  alarm  deepened  when,  on  the  king's  visit 
Laud  in  in  1 6  3  3,  the  coronation  was  performed  by  the  prelates  in 
Scotland  ^^j^, « p^pigji  rags,'  with  full  ritual ;  when  parliament  con- 
firmed all  the  ecclesiastical  measures  of  James,  and  gave  the  king 
the  power  of  ordering  the  apparel  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  clergy ; 
when  an  order  was  issued  that  the  clergy  should  wear  surpUoes; 
and  when  Laud's  nominees  were  appointed  to  all  vacant  posts.  The 
king  then  chose  as  his  counsellor  on  Scottish  affairs  the  Marquis  ot 
Hamilton,  a  man  distrusted  by  his  countrymen ;  appointed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  chancellor,  and  admitted  seven  other  bishops  to  the 
privy  council.  In  1636  and  1637  he  made  revolt  certain  by  a  new 
set  of  canons,  which  estabHshed  Episcopacy  on  the  English  model,  and 

enforced  the  English  Prayer  Book.  On  July  23,  1637,  in 
Giles'"  *  the  church  of  St.  Giles',  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  began  to 
Church  ygg^^  ^Qjj^  ^YiQ  hated  volume.  At  once  a  riot  broke  out  in 
the  church.  The  windows  were  smashed  by  the  crowd  without ;  the 
bishop  barely  escaped  with  life.  Still  Charles  persisted ;  and  the  result 
,was  a  national  rising.  Edinburgh  was  crowded  with  Presbyterians 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  demanded  from  Charles  a  fe-ir 
trial  of  their  charges  against  the  bishops,  and  they  were  supported  by 
the  mass  of  the  nobles.  Four  conunittees,  or  *  Tables,'  were  formed 
of  nobles,  gentry,  clergy,  burghers  respectively :  a  supreme  com- 
mittee bound  all  together.  These  resolved  that  the  Prayer  Book  and 
TheNationai  canons  must  be  revoked,  and  the  High  Commission  Court 
Covenant  abolished ;  the  authority  of  bishops  must  disappear ;  every 
act  of  council  to  which  they  had  been  parties  must  be  annulled*    On 
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February  27,  1638,  the  famous  Covenant  was  accepted  by  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh.  The  following  day  it  was  signed  by  nobles 
and  gentry  in  the  Grey  Friars'  Church,  on  the  29th  by  the  clergy  and 
magistrates,  en  the  30th  it  lay  open  on  a  stone  in  the  churchyard 
while  multitudes  of  people,  from  even  the  remotest  parts  of  the  land, 
pressed  forward  to  sign  their  names,  or  make  their  mark.  Charles's 
offers  of  concession  were  refused.  Under  the  leadership  ef  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  the  General  Assembly  declared  for  the  deposition  of  all 
bishops  and  episcopal  clergy,  and  for  a  pure  Presbyterian  kirk. 

Each  side  forthwith  prepared  for  war.  Scotch  merchants  from 
abroad  sent  ammunition ;  the  nobles  coined  their  plate ;  soldiers  of 
Preparations  fortune  Came  back  from  abroad  in  large  numbers,  the 
for  war  most  famous  being  Alexander  Leslie.  Every  man  able  to 
bear  arms  was  trained  under  these  officers.  From  France,  where 
Bichelieu,  the  great  minister  of  Louis  XIIL,  was  delighted  at  anything 
which  weakened  England,  came  money  and  6,000  stand  of  arms. 
The  fortresses  rapidly  passed  out  of  the  king's  hands.  In  April  1640 
Charles  advanced  from  York  to  Berwick  with  20,000  men,  collected  with 
difficulty  and  devoid  of  enthusiasm  or  discipline.  Across  the  Tw^d 
lay  Leslie  with  an  equal  force  of  highly  trained  men,  burning  with 
religious  zeal.  Charles  saw  his  own  weakness,  and  was  anxious  to 
come  to  terms.  •  The  Scots  had  no  desire  to  invade  England,  lest  they 
should  alienate  English  sympathy ;  and  they  feared  that  the  Irish 
army  would  be  brought  over  to  attack  them.  On  June  17,  therefore, 
Treaty  of  *^®  Treaty  of  Berwick  was  concluded,  by  which  Charles 
Berwick  promised  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the 
Scotch  parliament  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  questions ;  whilst  the  Scots 
agreed  to  disband  the  *  Tables  '  and  the  army,  and  to  restore  the 
fortresses. 

The  General  Assembly  met  on  August  12,  and  again  declared  for  the 
abolition  of  Episcopacy .  In  the  parliament,  Argyle,  who  led  the  middle 
classes,  the  organisation  of  which  against  both  crown  and  nobles  had 
been  the  great  political  result  of  Presbyterianism,  brought  forward 
bills  to  give  effect  to  this,  to  levy  money  even  from  royalists  for  the 
war,  and  to  entrust  the  royal  oastles  to  none  but  Scotchmen  chosen  by 
themselves.    Parliament,  not  the  king,  was  to  rule  in  Scotland. 

Charles  could  not  but  resist.  But  both  Wentworth  and  Laud, 
deceived  by  the  quiet  which  reigned  in  England,  advised  him  first  to 
call  a  parliament.  He  gave  way  only  when  the  council  promised  that 
if  parliament  should  prove  untoward  they  would  raise  the  money  he 
needed.    As  an  earnest  of  loyalty,  they  subscribed  200,000Z.  at  once. 

For  example's  sake  it  was  resolved  to  hpld  a  parliament  in  Ireland 
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first.    With  the  earldom  of  Strafiford,  and  the  title  of  lord-lieutenant, 
Wentworth  went  thither,  secured  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  money,  and 
then  returned,  though  racked  with  pain,  to  Charles,  leaving 
earl  of  Orders  that  8,G00  men  should  be  got  ready  for  service. 

Strafford  q^  ^pj.^  13, 1  6  4  0,  after  eleven  years  of  personal  govern- 

ment, the  *  Short  Parliament '  met.  Charles  had  hoped  to  secure  their 
goodwill  by  releasing  Valentine  and  Strode  (p.  252),  and  by  disclosing 
The 'Short  *^®  Scotch  dealings  with  France,  of  which  he  had  know- 
ParUament*  ledge.  To  his  bitter  vexation,  they  began,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  Pym,  with  the  discussion  of  grievances,  exactly  where 
they  left  off  in  1 629.  On  May  5,  therefore,  he  angrily  dissolved  them. 
The  people  were  furious,  and  riots  took  place,  during  which 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  residence  of  Laud,  was  attacked.  Con- 
vocation was  more  compliant.  They  voted  a  large  sum,  and  issued  new 
canons,  one  of  which,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  every  quarter,  upheld 
the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive  obedience ;  while  another  imposed 
upon  the  clergy  an  oath,  known  as  the  '  et  cetera  *  oath,  binding  them 
*  never  to  consent  to  alter  the  government  of  the  church  by  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  dc* 

In  June  the  Scotch  parliament  passed  Argyle's  bills.  Ireland,  in 
Strafford's  absence,  had  fallen  back  into  confusion.  Charles  could 
raise  no  money.  His  troops  were  discontented  and  iU- disciplined.  The 
Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fully  prepared,  and  on  August  20 
Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream  with  26,000  men,  proclaiming 
that  they  were  marching,  not  against  the  people  of  England  but 
against  the  *  Canterburian  faction  of  papists,  atheists,  Arminians,  and 
prelates,'  to  punish  the  *  troilblers  of  Israel,'  and  then  to  return  home. 
The  Scots  in  Strafford,  who  was  lying  helpless  with  pain  at  York, 
England  ordered  Lord  Conway  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Tyne. 
But  on  the  28th  the  crossing  was  effected  at  Newboum,  about  four 
miles  from  Newcastle.  Newcastle  was  hurriedly  deserted,  and  the 
English  retreated  to  Yorkshire,  leaving  Durham  and  Northumberland 
to  the  invaders.  It  augured  ill  for  Charles  that  the  news  was  received 
in  London  with  joy;  the  Scots  were  regarded  as  the  defenders  of 
English  liberty,  and  6,600Z.  a  week  was  levied  upon  the  northern 
counties  for  their  support,  to  be  repaid  by  the  king  out  of  the  first 
iprant  from  parliament.  Charles  again  negotiated.  To  avoid  a  parlia- 
Charles  at  Hient,  he  summoned  to  York  a  great  council  of  peers;  But 
York  ^Q  peers  themselves,  the  Scots,  and  the  citizens  of  London 

alike  insisted  upon  a  parliament  being  hdd,  and  Charles  was  forced 
to  iasue  writs  for  November  8.    He  then,  in  spite  of  Strafford's  fierce 
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protest,  dpdnecl  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Scotch  cdmmissions,  first  at 
Bipon  and  then  in  London,  whither  he  went  to  open  parHament. 

Section  4. — The  Long  Parliaments^ 

On  November  3,  1640,  the  most  famous  of  EngHsh  parliaments 
Inet,  and  Charles  saw  that,  so  long  as  the  Scots  were  on  English 
ground,  with  their  overwhelming  army  and  their  demands  for  money, 
he  was  in  its  hands.  Fym  was  again  the  leader.  The  Conuuons  first 
passed  severe  resolutions  against  CathoHcism,  an  alarm  of 
against  the  which  had  been  caused  by  the  appointment  of  Catholics  to 
CathoUcs  p^g^g  ^  ^j^g  army,  and  the  famiharity  of  Charles  with  the 
envoys  of  the  pope.  Then  Laud's  work  was  in  part  undone.  All 
deprived  ministers  were  restored.  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton 
were  brought  firom  their  distant  prisons,  and  entered  London  in 
triumph;  their  sentences  were  reversed,  and  each  of  their  judges 
ordered  to  pay  6,000Z.  The  supply  given  by  Convocation  to  the  king, 
and  its  power  to  bind  either  clergy  or  laity  by  canons  without  the 
consent  of  parliament  (p.  237),  were  declared  illegal.  The  Commons 
I  next  attacked  arbitrary  power ;  the  Councils  of  the  North 
arbitrary  ^  and  of  Wales  (pp.  192,  196)  were  abolished ;  monopolists 
power  ^  ^^j,Q  ejected  firom  the  house;  and  all  late  exactions — 
especially  ship-money — declared  illegal.  Lastly,  they  turned  to  the 
punishment  of  offenders,  and  they  began  with  the  *  great  apostate.' 
On  November  11  it  was  ordered  that  Strafford  should  be  impeached ; 
he  was  at  once  thrown  into  the  Tower,  whither  Laud 
ment  of  shortly  followed  him.  ParHament  then  arranged  with  the 
straffor  Scots,  on  payment  of  their  expenses  and  an  additional 
subsidy  of  425,000Z.,  to  remain  in  the  country  until  the  work  of  reform 
was  complete. 

The  impeachment  of  Strafford  opened  in  Westminster  Hall  on 
March  22, 1641.^^  Treason  (p.  126)  technically  meant  an  overt  attack 
upon  the  royal  person  or  authority,  and  none  could  uphold  that  Strafford 
was  guilty  of  that.  Pym  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of 
*  constructive  treason ; '  Strafford,  it  was  argued,  had  undermined  the 
laws  and  had  thus  exposed  the  king  to  disaster.  In  Ireland  especially 
he  had  arrogated  to  the  crown  illegal  authority.  An  injustice  was 
done  him  at  the  outset  by  the  order  to  examine  privy  councillors,  whose 
advice  was  supposed  to  be  *  privy  ' — that  is,  given  in  confidence— as  to 

11  On  the  work  of  the  Long  Parlia-  account  of  this  trial  by  an  eye-witness, 

ment  see  Hallam,  Constitutional  His-  Robert   Baillie,    in   his   Letters   and 

toryt  ch.  ix.  Journals,  beginning  vol.  ii.  p.  814, 

1*  There  is  a  minute  and  graphic 
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his  words  at  the  council  table ;  and  the  heaviest  charge  was  that  after 
the  close  of  the  Short  Parliament  he  had  advised  the  king  in  council 
that  he  was  now  justified  in  acting  *  loose  and  absolved  from  all  rules 
of  government,'  and,  further,  that  he  might  use  the  Irish  army  for  the 
subjection  of  *this  kingdom.*  Pym  assumed  that  *this  kingdom* 
meant  England ;  but  the  words  clearly  meant  Scotland,  for  they  were 
spoken  during  the  Scottish  war.  Strafford's  defence  was  so  convinc- 
ing that  it  soon  became  certain  that  the  Lords  would  acquit  him. 
The  Commons  hereupon  dropped  the  impeachment  and  substituted  the 
more  deadly  method  of  *  attainder.**^  After  prolonged  debates,  the  bill 
BiU  of  was  passed  by  204  to  59,    and  the  Lords,  among  whom 

attainder  Strafford  had  few  friends,  were  coerced  by  the  fear  of  mob 
violence  to  endorse  it  by  27  to  19,  in  spite  of  a  personal  appeal  from 
Charles.  It  still  needed  the  royal  assent.  Charles  had  promised 
Strafford  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  hurt.  But  the  bill  was 
brought  him  by  the  houses  escorted  by  an  armed  multitude.  At 
any  moment  the  mob  might  break  into  Whitehall ;  he  feared  for  the 
life  of  the  queen ;  the  CathoHcs  expected  massacre.  His  cotmcil  urged 
him  to  yield.  Then  he  asked  the  bishops  whether  he  had  a  right  to 
set  his  conscience  against  the  council's  opinion,  and  Juxon  alone 
conjured  him  to  be  firm  to  the  right.  Still  he  hesitated.  At  length 
Strafford  himself,  in  a  noble  letter,  in  which  he  prayed  the  king  not  to 
endanger  his  affairs  on  his  account,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  yield ;  and 
Charles  was  base  enough  to  accept  it :  an  undying  blot  upon  his  fame, 
capable  of  explanation,  but  never  of  excuse.  *  Put  not  your  trust  in 
Abandoned  P^^inces ! '  was  Strafford's  only  cry  when  he  heard  the  news, 
by  ciidries  Qnce  more  Charles  appealed  to  the  Lords ;  but,  as  was  said, 
*  Stone  dead  has  no  fellow! '  On  May  12,  1641,  he  was  led  to  his 
death  on  Tower  Hill,  amid  a  crowd  of  200,000  persons— as  true  a 
martyr  to  his  cause  as  Eliot  had  been  to  that  of  parliamentary  supre- 
macy. 

The  Commons  had  still  to  secure  the  permanence  of  their  own 
power.  Already  Charles  had  assented  to  the  Triennial  BiU.  This 
The  Trien-  ^^^  down :  (1)  That  no  parliament  should  sit  for  more  than 
uiai  BiU  three  years ;  (2)  That  no  more  than  three  years  should  elapse 
between  the  dissolution  of  one  parliament  and  the  calling  of  the  next 
(3)  That,  if  the  chancellor  did  not  issue  writs,  the  peers  might  do  so 
through  the  sheriffs ;  if  the  peers  failed,  the  sheriffs  were  to  see  that 

13  In  an  impeachment  the  Lords  sit  as  accused  guilty  and  demanding  punish- 

judges  to  try  the  charges  produced  by  ment.    It  then  goes  to  the  Lords  and 

the  Commons.  In  the  case  of  attainder  to    the  king  for  their  ftssent  lik^  any 

the  Commons  pass  9,  bUl  declaring  thQ  other  bill, 
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elections  were  made ;  if  the  sheriffs  fiuled,  the  people  we^e  to  do  it 
themselves.  (4)  No  parHament  might  be  dissolved  within  fifty  days 
of  meeting.  Personal  government  was  now  dead.  But  the  power  of 
dissolution  still  remained ;  and  by  this  Charles  might  at  any  moment 

^  .  .^  escape  from  the  presence  of  parHament.  He  was  forced  to 
Power  of  the  ^    ^  ^  '^^  ...     '^  ^.    ^  ^.  ^  t  x 

Long  Pariia-  conscnt  to  an  act  providing  that  the  present  parhament 
ment  secured  gjiQ^ji^  j^q^  ^q  dissolved  or  prorogued  without  its  own  con- 
sent, a  submission  which  practically  dethroned  him.  Then  the  whole 
machinery  of  personal  rule  was  swept  away.  The  army  was  dis- 
banded; the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  were 
abolished.  The  exaction  of  ship-money  and  tonnage  and  poundage,  and 
distraint  of  knighthood  (pp.  94, 253),  were  declared  illegal.  The  forests 
were  restored  to  their  former  dimensions.  The  reforms  upon  which 
all  were  agreed  were  now  complete,  and  the  Scots  returned  home. 

Hitherto  all  had  been  imanimity  in  the  Commons.  But  on  the 
question  of  church  government  the  widest  differences  appeared.  The 
Scots  had  used  all  the  influence  which  the  presence  of 
church  their  army  gave  them  to  forward  Presbyterianism.    Their 

government  divines,  who  had  come  with  the  commissioners,  were  inde- 
fatigable in  preaching  to  congregations  in  the  city.  Petitions  came  up 
to  the  Commons  in  their  support  from  the  eastern  counties,  from  1,800 
Root  and  clergy,  and  from  15,000  citizens  of  London.  The  *  Root  and 
Branch  *  Branch  *  party,  so  called  because  they  wished  to  sweep 
away  Episcopacy  entirely,  grew  daily  stronger. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  strongest  reformers  opposed  the 
Presbyterian  scheme  altogether.  *New  presbyter,*  it  was  feared, 
English  Ob-  would  be  but  *  old  priest  *  writ  large.  The  English  nobles 
^teh  Pws-  ^*^  ^^  ^^®*  ^^  being  ruled,  as  the  Scotch  nobles  had  been,  by 
byterianism  an  aggressive  ministry  and  interfering  presbyteries.^*  The 
lawyers,  men  like  Hyde  and  Selden,  shrunk  from  such  a  break  in  the 
constitution.  As  Selden  said, '  Parliament  is  the  church.'  The  par- 
liamentary feeling  was  utterly  opposed  to  a  kirk  independent  of  the 
state.  Men  of  culture,  like  Falkland  and  Digby,  feared  for  the 
freedom  of  intellectual  Ufe.  The  Independents  knew  that  in  Presby- 
terianism there  would  be  no  place  for  them.  The  middle-classes  did  not 
need  its  organisation,  for  the  history  of  their  country  had  given  them 
this ;  its  stem  discipline  was  repellent  to  the  liberty  of  private  life, 
which  in  England  was  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  with  which  the 
English  church  had  never  interfered.  For  the  time,  therefore,  all 
proposals  to  abolish  Episcopacy  and  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords  were  rejected,  and  a  feeling  of  irritation  at  Scotch 
^^  *  Presbyterianism/  ia  EncyclojtcBdia  Britannica, 
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interference  began  to  grow.  The  Root  and  Branch  party  itself  had 
no  intention'  of  taking  Scotch  Presbyterianism.  Still  the  current  of 
opinion  ran  strongly  against  Episcopacy.  This  of  itself  caused  a  re- 
Reaction  in  ^*^^^  ^  Charles's  favour,  since  all  Episcopalians  naturally 
favour  of  tumed  to  the  king.  Their  number  was  largely  increased 
Charles  ^^yhen  their  beloved  Prayer-Book  was  directly  attacked ;  and 
Charles  attached  to  himself  still  more  strongly  all  who,  while  objecting 
to  Laud's  action,  hated  Puritanism,  by  a  declaration  in  which  he 
promised  to  stand  firm  to  the  church  of  Elizabeth.  The  excesses  of 
the  disbanded  soldiery  in  London,  and  the  wild  licence  of  the  extreme 
sects  which  were  now  springing  up  on  all  sides,  seemed  to  point  to 
the  authority  of  the  crown  and  church  as  the  only  guarantee  for  order. 
The  weight  of  parliamentary  taxation  tended  the  same  way. 

But  at  this  moment  ceune  the  news  that  Catholic  Lreland  was  in 
revolt.  An  army  was  necessary  to  cope  with  the  danger ;  but  parlia- 
The  Irish  nient  dared  not  place  a  fresh  army  under  the  king's  corn- 
revolt  mand.  Pym  therefore  carried  a  resolution  that  the  king 
should  supplant  his  present  councillors  by  such  as  were  approved  by 
parliament ;  while,  as  an  answer  to  his  declaration,  the  '  Grand  Be- 
monstrance,*  which  recounted  all  the  evil  doings  of  the 
Rcmon-  crown  since  the  accession,  and  demanded  a  synod  of  divines 
*™*^*  for  church  reform,  was  brought  in.  It  declared  that  no 
supply  should  be  granted  until  Pym's  resolution  was  ftdfilled,  and  its 
language  became  more  emphatic  from  day  to  day  as  exaggerated  news 
from  Ireland  poured  in.'*  On  November  22,  from  noon  until  midnight, 
took  place  the  final  debate.  So  doubtful  was  the  result  that  the 
opposition  leaders  were  prepared  to  emigrate  in  case  of  failure.  Amidst 
a  scene  of  wild  excitement,  which  went  near  to  actual  bloodshed,^ ^  the 
Remonstrance  was  carried  by  159  to  148,  and  on  December  1  was 
presented  to  Charles.  He  coldly  replied  that  he  would  consider  it. 
At  this  moment  Sir  Phehm  O'Neill,  one  of  the  Irish  rebels,  asserted 
that  he  had  a  commission  from  Charles  authorising  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism.  The  statement,  though  untrue,  had  immediate  effect 
upon  the  Commons,  especially  as  Charles  was  giving  commands  in 
the  army  to  the  men  they  most  distrusted.  Determined  to  rob  him 
of  all  power  oi  attack,  they  now  brought  in  a  Militia  Bill,  by  which  a 
lord  generrJ  and  a  lord  high  admiral  were  to  b3  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment with  supreme  conmiand  on  land  and  at  sea,  with  power  to  levy 

^*  The    actual    tmth  was   terrible  starvation  before  the  rebellion  came  to 

enongh ;    at    the   least  estimate  5,000  an  end. 

English  and   Scotch  were  killed,  and  ^^  Read  Gardiner,  Hut.  of  Engl., 

double  that  number  died  of  oxM  and  vol.  x.  p.  76. 
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money  and  exercise  maxtial  law ;  but  the  feeling  against  robbing  the 
crown  thus  completely  of  executive  power  was  still  so  strong  that  it  was 
not  at  present  proceeded  with.  They  then  ordered  the  Remonstrance  to 
be  printed,  as  an  appeal  to  the  country,  and  resolved  that  10,000  Scotch 
troops  should  be  invited  to  put  down  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  Lords, 
however,  refused  to  concur  until  an  equal  number  of  English  were 
ready  to  accompany  them,  and,  when  pressed  to  exclude  bishops  from 
their  house,  again  declared  for  their  retention.  In  Ireland 
the  Irish  affairs  grew  daily  more  serious.  The  Catholic  lords  of 
revolt  ^English  descent  had  openly  joined  the  Ulster  rebels,  de- 

manding an  Irish  parliament  and  complete  religious  tolerance.  At 
home  passions  rose  fast.  On  December  24  the  mob  were  again  raging 
in  Westminster,  crying,  *  No  bishops  !  No  popish  lords  I '  and  a  serious 
affray  took  place  between  the  London  *  Roundheads  *  and  the  reckless 
*  Cavaliers  *  of  Charles's  court.^^ 

Throughout  the  struggle  the  queen  had  been  regarded  by  the 
Commons  as  their  most  dangerous  enemy.  A  total  foreigner,  and  a 
Attack  upon  vehement  Catholic,  she  cared  only  for  the  triumph  of  her 
the  queen  creed  and  for  her  husband's  personal  power.  She  had  been 
the  promoter  of  more  than  one  plot  amongst  the  officers  of  the  army, 
which  had  come  to  Pym's  ears  and  had  been  by  him  detailed  to  the 
Commons.  They  had  resolved  to  impeach  her.  Charles,  who  was 
devoted  to  his  wife,  made  up  his  mind  to  anticipate  the  blow ;  and  on 
January  3,  1642,  he  impeached  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  commoners, 
Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Hazelrig,  and  Strode,  before  the  Lords,  and 
demanded  their  arrest.  The  Lords  refused  to  do  more  than  appoint 
a  commission  of  inquiry.    He  resolved  to  go  in  person  and  arrest 

^  ,  ^  them  in  the  house.  Then  he  hesitated.  *  Go,'  cried  the 
Charles  and  .  ■•  ■•        n    ,  ,        , 

the  five  queen,    you  coward,  and  pull  these  rogues  out  by  the  ears, 

members  ^^  ^^^^^  g^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j ,    q^  ^^le  4th,  with  300  armed 

followers,  he  went  to  the  house ;  but  the  five  members  were  already 
safe  in  the  City.  "With  eighty  followers  ready  for  violence  he  walked 
through  Westminster  HaU,  and,  leaving  them  outside  the  door,  which 
they  held  open,  entered  the  house.  He  demai^ded  from  Lenthall,  the 
Speaker,  whether  the  five  members  were  there.  *  May  it  please  your 
Majesty,'  was  the  reply,  *  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to 
speak,  in  this  place,  but  as  this  house  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose 
servapit  I  am.  here.'    Charles  looked  slowly  along  the  benches.    *  I  see 

1'  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  intro-  Charles's  officers.    They  retorted  with 

duction  of  these  names.    The  London  the  name  '  Cavalier,'  signifying  an  idl© 

apprentices  wore  their  hair  short,  and  and  debauched  soldier, 
they  gained  tliig  name  of  contempt  frgiyi 
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all  the  birds  are  flown,'  he  said,  and  left  the  house  with  shouts  of 
*  Privilege  I '  ringing  in  his  ears.  The  next  day  he  went  down  on  the 
same  errand  to  the  City,  but  to  equally  little  purpose.  For  a  time  the 
Commons,  fearing  for  their  safety  at  Westminster,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee which  sat  at  the  Guildhall.  Then  the  City  gave  them  a  guard ;  - 
the  seamen  in  the  Thames  proffered  their  services  ;  the  five  members 
returned  to  the  house;  and  the  triumph  of  *King  Pym'  was 
complete. 

A  resort  to  force  was  now  inevitable.  Charles  tried  to  secure  Hull, 
where  the  stores  provided  for  the  Scotch  war  were  kept ;  but  Hotham, 
Preparations  *^®  governor,  received  orders  firom  the  parliament  to  hold 
for  war  the  place,  and  he  was  foiled.  A  petition  from  5,000  gentry 
and  freeholders  of  Bucks,  vowing  that  they  were  ready  to  die  for 
parliament,  encouraged  Pym.  Orders  were  issued  that  nothing  should 
be  done  without  the  ^king's  authority  signified  by  both  houses.  An 
act  was  passed  that  the  lords-lieutenant,  who  could  alone  call  out  the 
miHtia  and  who  appointed  the  officers,  should  henceforth  be  appointed 
by  parUament.  Then  the  Lords  were  coerced  by  the  mob  to  join  the 
Commons  in  demanding  that  Charles  should  give  up  the  fortresses  and 
the  mihtia.  They  passed  the  bill  for  excluding  bishops  from  their 
house,  and  Charles,  urged  by  the  queen,  who  did  not  care 
fuses  the  about  the  bishops,  but  only  about  the  miHtia,  gave  his 
Militia  BiU    j^gggjj^^    Q^  j^Qj,^j^  3  ^jjg  j^g  ^^^^  ^Q  York.     There  a 

deputation  from  parliament  urged  him  to  give  way  on  the  question  of 
the  mihtia.    *  By  God,  not  for  an  hour !  *  was  the  fierce  reply. 

Charles  now  made  another  attempt  in  person  upon  Hull ;  but 
Hotham  remained  statmch.  In  vain  he  applied  to  Scotland  for  help. 
On  the  other  hand  the  violence  of  the  Commons  drove  numbers  to 
his  side,  and  all  the  members  of  both  houses  who  sympathised  with 
him  quitted  London  to  join  him  at  York.  The  queen,  who  had  left  the 
coimtry,  pawned  the  royal  jewels  and  collected  arms.  Charles  sent 
out  commissions  of  array,  to  call  out  what  in  old  times  was  the 
fyrd  (p.  58.)  Newcastle,  Shields,  and  Tynemouth  were  secured.  The 
gift  of  100,0002.  from  the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  his  son  Lord  Herbert, 
with  the  plate  of  Oxford,  provided  him  with  funds  for  a  time.  The 
Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  called  in  plate,  money,  and  jewels,  and 
levied  tonnage  and  poundage ;  secured  the  fleet,  appointing  "Warwick 
to  command ;  formed  a  committee  of  safety  of  five  lords  and  ten  of 
themselves ;  and  raised  an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  steadfast 
and  conscientious  man,  but  wanting  in  dash  and  military  genius. 

The  first  blood  was  shed  at  Manchester.  Goring  seized  Ports- 
jQQUth ;  tfee  gentry  of  Lincolnshire  came  round  their  king ;  i?i  Warwick 
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and  Somersetshire  he  had  some  success.  On  August  9  he  proclaimed 
Essex  and  his  officers  traitors.  The  reply  was  an  oath  of  the  Commons 
.  to  die  with  Essex.  On  August  20  he  rode  to  Northampton, 
of  civil  There,  on  August  22,  1642,  with  his  sons  and  his  nephew 
^^  Bupert,  son  of  his  sister  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  around  him, 

he  raised  the  royal  standard.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  10,000  men 
— ^the  foot  under  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  horse  under  Bupert*s  inde- 
pendent command.  The  main  parliamentary  army— 20,000  strong — 
lay  near  Coventry. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  GBEAT  CIVIL  WAB,    1642-1647 

Section  1. — To  the  Coming  of  tlie  Scots.    August  1642  — 
January  1644 

The  war  was  not  strictly  a  war  of  classes  or  of  localities.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  nobles  and  gentry,  with  their  poorer  tenants,  were  for 
the  king ;  the  trading  classes  and  yeomanry  for  the  parliament.  So, 
too,  generally  speaking,  the  north,  west,  and  south-west  upheld  the 
royal  cause ;  while  the  south,  east,  eastern  midlands,  and  London — 
the  richest  and  most  populous  parts  of  the  kingdom — supported  the 
The  two  parliament.^  In  the  latter,  however,  there  was  a  large 
parties  sprinkling  of  royaHst  gentry,  and  Oxford  was  intensely 

loyal ;  while  in  the  north  the  great  clothing  towns  of  Yorkshire  were 
staunch  to  the  other  side.  With  the  king  were  two  classes  of  men : 
the  reckless  cavaliers,  whose  hero  "was  Prince  Bupert — *  Prince 
Bobber,*  as  he  was  soon  called — and  the  moderate  royalists  such  as 
Falkland,  who  hated  war  and  tl^e  rule  of  soldiery,  but  hated  still 
more  the  narrowness  of  Puritanism.  So  also  his  opponents  ranged 
from  moderate  Presbyterians,  who  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  peace, 
to  such  as  were  determined  not  to  end  the  contest  imtil  the  monarchy 
and  the  church,  as  they  had  appeared  under  Charles  and  Laud,  were 
crushed  beyond  revivaL 

Charles  first  went  westwards  to  join  his  Mends  in  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire.  Then  he  turned  back  for  a  march  direct  upon  Londoru 
Battle  of  Essex,  who  moved  parallel  with  him  on  his  westward 
Edgehiu  course,  allowed  him  to  gain  a  day's  march  upon  him,  but 
then  followed  close,  until  on  October  23  the  king  turned  to  fight  hiza 

t  Verynmch  the  same  division  as  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
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at  the  foot  of  Edgehill,  between  Coventry  and  Banbury.  On  the  rij^jht 
and  left  Bnpert  and  Wihnot  broke  the  untrained  parliamentary  horse, 
and  pursued  them  far  from  the  field,  while  Essex's  infantry,  with  such 
of  the  cavalry  as  had  stood  firm,  of  which  one  troop  was  commanded 
by  OUver  Cromwell,  routed  the  royal  foot.  Rupert's  return  averted  a 
disaster;  Essex  drew  off,  and  Charles  pushed  on  for  London.  To 
clear  the  road,  Rupert  stormed  Brentford.  But  further  advance  was 
checked  by  the  London  train-bands,  who  encamped  upon  Turnham 
,  Green.  The  king  then  withdrew  to  Oxford,  which  became 
plan  of  his  head-quarters,  guarded  by  a  ring  of  fortified  places.' 

campaign  -gQ^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  remain  there,  while  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
from  the  north,  with  the  queen,  who  had  joined  him  from  abroad,  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  from  Cornwall,  and  Hertford  from  the  west,  forced 
their  way  to  his  aid  through  the  strong  parliamentary  forces  which  in 
each  case  lay  between  them  and  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  looked  for  help  both  from  Ireland  and  Scot* 
land.  He  resolved  to  set  his  army  in  Ireland  free  by  concluding  a 
cessation  of  arms  with  the  rebels  there ;  while  in  Scotland  he  hoped 
for  support  from  the  enemies  of  Argyle.  The  parliament  meanwhile 
o  iraniaaf  *^^^  *  great  stcp  in  organisation  by  forming  the  midlands, 
of  the  the  eastern  counties,  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire,  and 

pariiameat  ^.j^^  south- eastern  counties  respectively,  into  associations 
for  military  purposes.  Weekly  payments  were  exacted  from  each 
county,  and  the  estates  of  all  *  delinquents  *  confiscated. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  concentration  scheme  would  succeed. 
In  May  1648,  Hopton  and  GrenviUe  beat  a  much  superior  force  at 
Stratton,  and  captured  Exeter.  Then,  in  union  with  Rupert's  brother 
Maurice,  they  took  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  and  Glastonbury ;  and  in  July 
utterly  defeated  Waller,  the  ablest  of  the  parliamentary  generals,  at 
Roimdway  Down,  near  Devizes.  The  surrender  of  Bristol,  after  Rupert 
had  stormed  the  defences,  at  once  followed.  Newcastle  beat  Lord  Fairfax 
Successes  of  '^^  ^^  brother  Sir  Thomas  at  Adwalton  Moor,  and  all  the 
the  king  great  towns  of  Yorkshire  except  Hull  were  in  his  hands, 
and  Hull  was  closely  besieged.  Hertford  had  joined  the  king. 
Rupert's  horse  swept  the  country,  and  in  a  skirmish  at  Chalgrove  Field, 
near  Oxford,  June  18,  John  Hampden  lost  his  life.  Against  all  this 
the  parliament  could  place  but  one  success :  Essex  had  broken  through 
Charles's  inner  line  of  defence  by  the  capture  of  Reading. 

But  the  discovery  that  Charles  was  furthering  a  royalist  plot  in  the 
City  made  Pym  refiise  all  thought  of  compromise.    The  queen  was 

•  Reading,  Wallingford,  Abingdon,  and  Basing  House ;  Banbury  and  Wor- 
cester ;  BriU  and  Marlborough. 
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impeached.  Episcopacy  had  been  ahready  abolished,  September 
1642,  the  abolition  to  date  from  November  1643;  it  was  now  or- 
Aboiition  of  dered  that  an  Assembly  of  Divines  *  should  meet  to  settle 
WeSnBter  ^^**  ^"^"^  Puritanism  should  take.  A  large  levy  of  fresh 
Assembly  troops  was  ordered,  and  an  excise,  or  tax  upon  all  merchan- 
dise  in  the  country,  ordained.  A  deputation  was  sent  to 
asked  for  pray  for  the  help  of  the  Scots.  The  Earl  of  Manchester 
^^^  was  appointed  to  command  the  eastern  association.    His 

ablest  ofl&cer  was  the  Independent  Colonel  Cromwell. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  the  cousin  of  John  Hampden,  was  bom  on 
April  25, 1 5  9  9,  a  year  before  Charles  I.,  and  came  of  a  knightly  race.* 
Oliver  From  the  grammar-school    of   Huntingdon   he  went    in 

Cromwdi  1616  for  a  year  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1628  he  became  member  for  Huntingdon.  His  life  had  been 
spent  amid  Puritan  surroundings,  but  his  Puritanism  was  utterly 
free  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance;  he  was  noted  for  the  deep  reli- 
giousness of  his  life  and  for  his  protection  of  the  ministers  perse- 
cuted by  Laud.  He  was  returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  for  Cam- 
bridge, and,  with  Sir  Henry  Vane,  introduced  the  *  Root  and  Branch ' 
bill  for  abolishing  Episcopacy.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  he  struck  the 
first  blow  by  seizing  Cambridge  Castle  and  impounding  the  university 
plate,  which  was  being  sent  to  the  king.  To  raise  a  force  equal  in 
fighting  quality  to  the  gentlemen's  sons  who  formed  Rupert's  dashing 
horsemen,  he  welcomed  into  his  regiment  only  *  such  men  as  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  them,  as  made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did.' 
*  Against  the  sentiment  of  "  honour  "  he  put  the  sentiment  of  religion.' 
Such  were  the  celebrated  *  Ironsides  * — as  Rupert  called  them— who 
never  suffered  defeat  throughout  the  war.  Cromwell  himself,  though 
forty-three  years  of  age  when  he  became  a  soldier,  was  a  bom  leader 

3  The  Assembly  consisted    of   151  Shropshire  were    also    organised,  and 

members,  10  being  peers,  20  members  Bolton    was    so    zeal6ns    that    it  was 

of  the  Commons,   and  121  ministers,  called  the  *  Geneva  of  Lancashire ; '  but 

chosen  by  parliament.    There  were  also  the  system  spread  no  further  in  the  an- 

six  Scotch  commissioners  of  the  most  genial  soil  and  air  of  England.    To  the 

intense    Presbyterianism.    It    met    in  Assembly  were    due  the  Shorter  and 

June  1648.  The  Independent  members.  Longer  Catechisms,  and  the  Directory  of 

and    the    Erastians — ^those  who    were  Worship,  which  took  the  place  of  the 


willing    to    have    Presbyterianism    if  Prayer  Book.  The  account  of  the  course 

strictly  under  parliamentary  control —  of  the  Assembly  from  the  Scotch  side  is 

disputed  every  inch  of  the  ground ;  and,  given  by  Baillie,  one  of  the  commis- 

when  Cromwell  won  Naseby,  the  hopes  sioners,  in  his  Letters  and  Journals, 

of  the  Scotch  that  they  might  establish  See     also    Henderson's     Westminster 

Presbyterianism  in  its  integrity  were  Assembly y    and   *  Presbyterianism '    in 

over.    On  June  5, 1646,  however,  parlia-  Encyclopcedia  Britannica, 

ment  agreed  to   the  establishment  of  *  For  Cromwell's  ancestry,  character, 

presbyteries.  In  April  1647  twelve  were  and  work,  see  Harrison,  *  Oliver  Orom- 

erected  for  Jjondon.     Lancashire  an^  W^U^'  in  Twelve  JEnglisfi  Stat^^m^^ 
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of  hoTQ&y  With  Eapert*s  quickness  of  eye  and  impetaosity  of  attack 
joined  to  a  severe  self-restraint.  He  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
England  until  the  king  was  utterly  crushed.  Already  he  had  stamped 
out  royalism  in  the  counties  of  the  eastern  association,  and  had  fought 
his  way  to  Newark,  the  royalist  link  between  Oxford  and  Yorkshire. 
Local  jealousies  frustrated  his  scheme  for  its  capture  ;  and  though  he 
routed  the  enemy  at  Grantham  he  was  forced  to  retire.  He  stormed 
Burghley  House,  and  won  Gainsborough  and  Winceby  fights,  but 
once  more  his  success  was  barren  for  the  same  reasons  as  before. 

Charles,  too,  was  hampered  by  local  feeling.  The  Yorkshire  levies 
would  not  march  until  Hull  was  taken,  nor  the  Cornish  men  until  Ply- 
Relief  of  mouth  fell,  nor  the  Welshmen  until  Gloucester  was  secured. 
Gloucester  Charles,  therefore,  besieged  Gloucester.  Had  it  fallen, 
the  parliamentary  cause  would  have  fallen  with  it.  Jlssex,  by  forced 
marches,  averted  the  calamity  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  surrender. 
But  on  his  homeward  march  Charles  blocked  his  path  at  Newbury. 
First  battle  ^^®  battle,  in  which  Falkland  sought  and  found  his  death, 
of  Newbury  ^as  a  drawn  one  ;  but  in  the  night  the  royal  forces  drew 
ofif,  and  Essex  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Reading.  The  fighting  of 
1648  closed  with  the  capture  of  Lynn  by  Manchester,  and  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Hull  by  Cromwell.  But  Charles  had  retaken  Reading, 
stormed  Dartmouth,  and  invested  Plymouth  ;  while  Hopton  with  the 
Irish  regiments,  which  had  now  reached  him,  had  forced  his  way 
through  the  southern  counties  as  far  as  Arundel.  To  get  the  name  of 
parliament  on  his  side,  Charles  now  summoned  all  loyal  members  to 
form  a  rival  assembly  at  Oxford  ;  and  forty-four  lords  and  118 
commoners  obeyed  the  call. 

The  Scots  had  welcomed  the  parliament's  demand  for  help,  for, 
not  yet  understanding  the  Enghsh  feeling  on  the  matter  (p.  262),  they 
longed  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in  England.  They  desired  only  a 
religious  covenant ;  the  English  desired  only  a  civil  league.  A  com- 
promise, due  to  the  skill  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  was  come  to,  represented 
in  the  title,  *  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  two  kingdoms.' 
The  English  bound  themselves  merely  to  defend  Presby- 
i^eague  and  terianism  in  Scotland,  to  carry  out  *  the  reformation  of 
Covenant'  ^giigionin  England  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
example  of  the  best  reformed  churches,'  and  to  effect  *  the  nearest 
conjimction  and  uniformity  with  Scotland  in  matters  of  religion.'  The 
Scots,  for  a  large  subsidy,  engaged  to  send  an  army  at  once  to  the  help 
of  the  parliament.  This  was  the  last  work  of  Pym,  who  died  on 
December  8. 

That  the  English  had  not  bound  themselves  more  closely  to  Scotch 
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Presbyterianism  was  due  to  the  growing  strength  of  Independency. 
Presbyterianism,  whether  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  meant  intolerance ; 
Rdigioiia  ^^*»  Speaking  roughly,  Independency  meant  tolerance.  *  In 
toleration  things  of  the  mind,*  said  Cromwell,  *  we  look  for  no  com- 
pulsion but  that  of  light  and  reason.'  He  regarded  the  Covenant  as 
*  bondage,'  and  delayed  taking  it  as  long  as  he  could.  In  the  '  Areo- 
pagitica,'  or  *  Defence  of  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,'  MQton 
inveighed  against  *  this  prelatical  tradition  of  crowding  free  consciences 
and  Christian  liberties  into  canons  and  precepts  of  men,'  Stretching 
forward  beyond  Cromwell  and  Milton  were  such  as  John  LLlbume, 
and  wilder  enthusiasts  still,  who  would  recognise  no  authority,  not 
even  that  of  the  Bible,  as  their  spiritual  guide,  but  only  the  '  inner 
light.'  All  these  were  bound  to  oppose  Presbyterianism.  The  Inde- 
pendents formed  a  small  but  compact,  able,  and  fearless  party  in  the 
Commons  and  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines. 

Nor  was  it  only  among  Charles's  enemies  that  liberty  of  conscience 
was  making  way.  The  doctrine  was  held  by  Fuller,  the  church 
historian,  and  by  Chillingworth ;  by  Eoger  Williams,  who  stood  aloof 
from  polities,  and  whose  *  Bloody  Tenet '  was  written  to  show  that 
*  spiritual  offences  are  only  liable  to  spiritual  censures ; '  and  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  *  Liberty  of  Conscience,  or  the  sole  Means  to 
obtain  Peace  and  Truth.' 

To  all  this  Presbyterianism  had  but  one  answer :  *  A  toleration  is 
the  grand  design  of  the  devil ; '  *  Toleration  would  be  putting  a  sword 
into  a  madman's  hand,  appointing  a  city  of  refuge  in  men's  con- 
sciences for  the  devil  to  fly  to,*  and  the  like. 

Charles  now  tried  to  make  use  of  the  divisions  of  his  opponents. 
He  intrigued  with  some  of  the  Independents,  who  oflfered  their  sup- 
port if  he  would  agree  to  modified  Episcopacy  with  liberty  of  conscience, 
that  is,  to  the  system  established  in  1689.  Parliament,  on  the  other 
hand,  offered  pardon  to  all  who  would  take  the  Covenant ; 
of  the  and  numerous  desertions  took  place  from  Charles.    The 

Covenant  Covenant  was  then  universally  imposed,  while  the  direct 
control  of  the  war  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mixed  committee  of 
Scotch  and  EngHsh,  called  *  The  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms.' 

Section  2. — From  the  coming  of  the  Scots  to  the  New  Model, 
January  164  4 — Jarmary  1646 

The  Scotch  army  crossed  the  Tweed  on  January  19, 1644,  and  their 
coming  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  They  laid  siege  to  New- 
castle.   Fairfax  saved  Cheshire  by  raising  the  siege  of  Nantwich. 
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Selby  was  stonned,  and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  shut  up  in  York  by  the 
Scots,  Fairfax,  Manchester,  and  Cromwell  with  the  Eastern  Asso- 
Charies's  ciation  forccs.  Essex  marched  upon  Oxford,  and  Waller 
Smpa?^^^  against  Hopton.  Avictory  at  Cheshire  won  back  Winchester, 
breaks  down  Ajidover,  Salisbury,  and  Christchurch,  for  the  parliament, 
who  were  also  masters  of  Pembrokeshire.  Charles  was  thus  compelled 
to  reverse  his  plan  of  campaign  (p.  267).  The  outlying  forces  now 
needed  help ;  the  blows  must  be  struck  from  the  centre.  He  des- 
patched Rupert  on  the  desperate  errand  of  relieving  York,  while  he 
himself  marched  out  of  Oxford.  Essex  and  Waller  recaptured 
Beading,  took  Abingdon,  and  overran  Gloucestershire.  Then  Essex 
went  west,  while  Waller  pursued  Charles.  At  Cropredy  Bridge  the 
king  turned  fiercely  upon  Waller  (June  29),  and  utterly  defeated  him. 
He  then  went  in  pursuit  of  Essex,  out-manceuvred  him  at  Lost- 
withiel,  and  forced  the  whole  infantry  to  surrender  (September  2), 
though  Essex  and  the  cavalry  escaped  by  sea  to  London.  But  utter 
disaster  had  meanwhile  fiEJlen  upon  the  king  in  the  north.  For  six 
weeks  Rupert  had  been  cutting  his  way  northwards.  Sweeping  like 
a  storm  through  Lancashire,  he  made  his  way  thence,  joined  by 
Goring  and  6,000  horse,  for  York.    The  besiegers  left  their  works  to 

fight  him,  while  Newcastle  and  the  garrison  joined  their 
Marston  forccs  to  his.  On  July  2  took  place  the  great  battle  of 
^^^  Marston  Moor.    On  the  left  the  crashing  charge  of  Crom- 

well and  the  Ironsides  drove  Rupert,  who  was  unprepared,  from  the 
field.  The  royal  foot  in  the  centre  gave  way.  But  on  the  right 
Goring  routed  the  Fairfaxes,  turned  upon  the  Scotch  infantry,  and 
had  nearly  restored  the  battle,  when  Cromwell,  who  had  kept  his  men 
well  in  hand,  fell  upon  him  in  the  rear.  Within  a  few  minutes  the 
battle  was  over.  Rupert  left  4,000  dead  on  the  field,  and  with  diffi- 
culty rejoined  Charles.     York  surrendered,  and  the  whole  north, 

except  Newcastle,  which  held  out  until  October  19,  was 
battle  of  lost  to  the  king.  Manchester  and  Cromwell  now  marched 
Newbury  gQuth  to  crush  Charles  on  his  return  firom  Cornwall.  At 
Newbury  they  blocked  his  road  to  Oxford.  The  sluggishness  of  Man- 
Chester  prevented  a  victory,  which  Cromwell,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
doubtless  have  gained.  The  year  closed,  like  1643,  with  another 
drawn  battle,  and  Charles  reached  Oxford  in  safety.  As  the  war  pro- 
ceeded, the  differences  between  Presbyterians  and  Independents  in 
parliament  became  more  pronounced.  Essex,  Manchester,  and 
Waller,  wished  for  peace  and  a  Presbyterian  rigime  under  Charles. 
The  Independents  hated  Presbyterianism,  and  did  not  want  peace 
until  Charles  was  utterly  crushed.    They  were  emphatically  the  war 
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party,  and  6n  military  organisation  they  had  a  majority.  Thfey  used 
it  now  to  substitute  for  the  local  levies  a  *  New  Model,*  by  which  all 
The 'New  ^^®  forces  of  the  parliament  constituted  one  standing 
Model'  army  of  21,000  men  in  regular  pay.     This  was  the  work  of 

Cromwell.  The  two  things  he  hated  most  were  ecclesiastical  tyranny  ^ 
and  lukewarmness  in  fight.  To  get  rid  of  the  Presbyterian  generals 
it  was  proposed  to  pass  a '  Self-denying  Ordinance,*  by  which  members 
of  parhament  were  no  longer  to  be  officers.  The  Lords,  however,  in 
whose  hands  military  commands  were  traditionally  placed,  refused  to 
pass  it  for  the  moment.  On  January  11,  1646,  the  *  New  Model' 
came  into  force.  Manchester  retired,  Fairfax  was  made  lord-general, 
and  Skippon  major-general.  Cromwell  was  shortly  placed  in  command 
of  the  cavalry. 

In  the  midst  of  these  struggles  Archbishop  Laud  was  brought  to 
trial.  The  few  peers  left  at  Westminster  hesitated  to  condemn  an  old 
man  who  had  committed  no  treason.  As  in  Strafford*s  case,  the 
Execution  Commons,  therefore,  substituted  attainder  for  impeach- 
of  Laud  ment,  asserting  that  parliament  might  declare  any  crime  to 
be  treason.    He  was  condemned,  and  executed  on  January  10.^ 

Section  3. — From  the  *  New  Model  *  to  the  Surrender  of  the  King 
by  the  Scots,    January  1645 — January  1647 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  royal  cause  would  yet  be  retrieved  by 
the  genius  of  one  man.  The  young  Earl  of  Montrose,  partly  through 
Montrose  in  li^tred  of  his  hereditary  enemy  Argyle,  the  chief  of  the 
Scotland  Campbells,  had  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  royal 
cause.  Li  August  16  44  he  raised  the  king*s  standard  in  the  Highlands, 
and  was  joined  by  all  the  clans  who  hated  the  Campbells.  Three 
armies  were  sent  to  surround  him,  but  with  the  heaviest  odds  against 
him  he  beat  them  ruinously  in  succession  :  Elcho  at  Tippermuir,  near 
Perth;  Balfour  at  Aberdeen;  Argyle  at  Inverlochy.  His  letter  to 
Charles,  after  the  third  victory,  ended  thus :  *  Come  thou  thyself 
lest  this  country  be  called  by  my  name.' 

From  Ireland,  too,  Charles  had  good  hopes.  He  had  overcome 
his  scruples  to  employ  Catholics,  and  had  engaged  to  suspend  the 
penal  laws  as  soon  as  the  cessation  of  arms  was  turned 
the  Irish  into  a  peace,  and  to  repeal  them  when  he  was  master  in 
Catholics  England,  as  well  as  Poyning's  law,  upon  their  promise  to 
send  a  large  force  to  his  help.     To  obtain  aid  from  France  and  the 

5  Of  the  Scots  in  especial  he  said  he  ®  Gardiner,  The  Great  CivU  Wo/r^ 

would  as  soon  draw  his  sword  against    vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
them  as  against  the  king. 
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XK>pe  he  authorised  the  qneen  to  bind  him  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  in 
England  as  well. 

But  he  was  now  in  great  straits.  His  adherents  were  intensely 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  Catholics.  The  Oxford  parliament, 
after  urging  him  to  come  to  terms,  had  been  adjourned ;  his  com- 
manders were  quarrelling ;  Rupert  would  own  no  guidance ;  a  series  of 
disasters,  including  the  loss  of  Shrewsbury,  Weymouth,  and  Scar- 
Disastere  to  ^^^^^^^>  ^^  occurred.  The  siege  of  Taunton  had  foiled 
the  royal  against  the  gallant  defence  of  Robert  Blake.  Starved  out 
^"**  of  Oxford,  he  set  forth  with  11,000  men,  hoping  to  join 

hands  with  Montrose.  Scarcely  was  he  gone  when  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  surrounded  Oxford.  Minor  royahst  successes  in  Wales, 
Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire  alone  shed  a  gleam  upon  a  feuling  cause. 

Every  success  in  the  field  strengthened  the  Independent  and  war 
party  in  parliament.  On  April  8,  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  was  at 
The  Self-  length  carried.  Members  of  either  house  were  called  upon 
ort^JSSce  *^  resign  within  forty  days,  but  might  be  re-elected.  Essex, 
passed  Waller,  and  Warwick  resigned  at  once.    Cromwell  did  not 

resign,  and  at  the  end  of  the  forty  days  retained  his  command  by 
vote  of  the  Commons  in  spite  of  the  Lords*  dissent.  The  result 
was  a  compldje  transference  of  military  command  from  the  Presby- 
terian to  the  Independent  party,  and  from  the  Lords  to  the  Commons. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  Scots  should  march  south  to  meet 
Charles  and  Rupert.  But  this  design  was  upset  by  the  continued 
successes  of  Montrose  at  Dundee  and  Auldearn,  which  drew  them 
Battle  of  northwards.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  therefore,  leaving  the 
Nascby  giege  of  Oxford,  pursued  Charles  with  14,000  men,  and 
overtook  him  at  Naseby,  near  Harborough,  June  14.  With  but  7,500 
men,  the  king  and  Rupert  turned  to  bay.  Rupert*s  headlong  charge 
scattered  the  parliamentary  left,  while  Cromwell  was  victorious  on 
the  right.  Once  more  Rupert  committed  the  fatal  error  of  pursuing 
too  far.  Before  ho  drew  rein,  Cromwell  had  turned  and  routed  the 
royal  foot.  For  fourteen  miles,  to  the  gates  of  Leicester,  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter  went  on.  Leicester  surrendered,  Fairfax  again  relieved 
Taunton,  beat  Goring  at  Langport,  and  stormed  Bridgewater,  and  once 
more  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  king. 

Still  Montrose  went  on  in  his  meteor-like  course  of  success.  On 
July  2  he  had  beaten  Baillie  at  Alford,  on  the  Don,  and  had  utterly 
Sxjcceases  of  overthrown  him,  on  August  16,  at  Kilsyth,  near  Glasgow, 
Mootrose  scarce  100  out  of  his  6,000  men  being  left  alive.  But  in 
England  disasters  came  thick  upon  the  royal  cause.  Bath  was  taken 
by  Fairfax^  and  Sherborne  by  Cromwell.    Bristol  was  besieged  and 

"le 

uigitizea  oy  vjv/v^'xl^ 
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stormed.  On  September  24  Charles  was  rumonsly  beaten  at  Eowton 
Heath,  near  Chester ;  town  after  town  was  wrested  from  him ; 
Of  the  Basing  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester— 

parUament  » Loyalty  House,*  as  he  called  it — ^was  at  length  stormed  by 
Cromwell  (October  13)  and  all  the  defenders  slain.  And  now  the  last 
hope  failed.  On  September  13,  at  Fhiliphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  Montrose 
Defeat  of  ^^  Surprised  and  crushed  by  David  Leslie,  and  barely 
Montrose  escaped  with  his  life.  Charles,  after  ivandering  aimlessly 
about  the  country,  once  more  took  refuge  in  Oxford,  November  6. 

The  battle  of  Naseby  was  decisive,  not  only  of  the  war,  but  of  all 
chance  of  reconciUation  between  Charles  and  the  people.  In  bis 
pi^vfl**©  cabinet  was  found  fiill  evidence  of  intrigues  with 
the  battle  of  the  Lish  Catholics,  France,  Denmark,  and  the  Dutch,  and 
Naseby  ^^  ^  ^^qj^  for  levying  an  army  in  Lorraine  to  bo  supported 
by  help  from  Rome.  Henceforward  the  war  against  him  was  in  men's 
eyes  a  national  war  against  foreign  foes.  From  this  moment,  too, 
Cromwell's  pre-eminence  was  secured.  His  first  use  of  it  was  signi- 
ficant. Both  from  the  battle-field  at  Naseby  and  from  Bristol,  almost 
before  the  fighting  was  over,  he  wrote  to  the  Presbyterian  parhament 
to  press  upon  them  the  duty  of  toleration. 

Charles's  only  chance  lay  in  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies.  The 
Scots  complained  that  their  arrears  were  unpaid ;  the  English,  that  the 
Scots  had  done  little  for  their  money.  Mazarin,  the  French  statesman, 
suggested  an  aUiance  of  Charles  with  the  Scots ;  and  the  negotiations 
became  serious  as  the  king's  fortmies  grew  worse,  and  as  the  Scots  began 
to  fear  that,  in  their  common  hatred  of  Presbyterianism,  the  king  and 
the  New  Model  might  join  hands.  They  therefore  offered  to  support 
him,  and  invited  him  to  their  camp. 

After  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Astley  at  Stow-in-the-Wold,  in  Wor- 
cestershire,  there  was  no  longer  a  royal  army  in  the  field,  and  only  a 
few  places  where  his  standard  flew.  He  decided  to  take  the  offer. 
Charles  oes  •^®^'^^®  dawn  on  April  27,  1646,  he  slipped  out  of  Oxford  in 
to  the  disguise,  reached  the  Scots  in  safety,  and  was  carried  to 

Scotch  camp  L^y^n's  head-quarters  at  Newcastle.  Parliament  was,  ot 
course,  furious.  To  allay  their  anger  the  Scots  agreed  upon  nineteen 
conditions  to  be  submitted  to  the  king.  The  two  chief  ones  were  that 
he  was  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism 
aboUsh  and  to  surrender  the  army  and  fleet  for  twenty  years.  When 

Fs'Svm^p  Charles  refused  to  give  up  Episcopacy,  the  Scots  offered  to 
*o  ttie  leave  England  for  300,O0OZ.  and  to  hand  over  the  king.    On 

parliament  ••t/»  •         i  ■»  <  • 

receivmg  the  first  mstalment,  they  began  their  march, 
January  30, 1647.  The  Presbyterians  now  wanted  the  king  in  London 
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to  help  them  against  the  Independents ;  the  Independents  wanted  ta 
keep  him  at  a  distance.  Eventually  he  was  lodged  in  Holmby  House, 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  still  sanguine.  There  was  a  chance  of 
French  help  if  he  would  cede  the  Channel  Islands ;  a  chance,  fairer 
each  day,  in  England  itself.  The  Eastern  Association  were  ready  to 
support  him  if  he  would  accept  Presbyterianism.  Upon  issue  of  a 
general  pardon,  a  promise  to  abolish  the  excise  and  other  extraordinary 
taxes,  not  to  interfere  with  property  as  at  present  held,  and  not  to 
permit  the  Scots  to  come  south  of  the  Trent,  a  general  rising  in  his 
favour  would  take  place  in  south,  east,  and  west.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  might  secure  the  Independents  by  giving  up  the  control  of  the  army 
and  granting  toleration. 

SuMMABT. — ^The  first  civil  war  thus  falls  into  three  clearly-defined 
periods: — (1)  August  1642 — September  1643,  beginning  with  the 
drawn  battle  of  Edgehill  and  closing  with  the  drawn  battle  of  New- 
bury. The  king,  after  Edgehill,  and  after  his  failure  to  enter  London, 
remains  at  Oxford,  while  his  various  lieutenants  endeavour  to 
force  their  way  to  him  &om  the  outside.  On  the  whole  he  obtains 
decided  success.  (2)  September  1648 — end  of  1644.  The  Scots 
have  come  to  the  help  of  the  hard-pressed  parliament,  and  Cromwell 
has  become  the  most  distinguished  of  the  parliamentary  generals. 
Charles  is  forced  to  reverse  his  plan  of  campaign,  and  to  try  to  help 
his  outlying  forces  firom  Oxford.  While  summoning  help  firom  Ireland, 
he  himself  wins  marked  successes,  and  closes  his  campaign  by  a  second 
drawn  battle  of  Newbury ;  but  his  hopes  are  dashed  by  the  ruinous 
overthrow  of  Rupert  and  Newcastle  at  Marston  Moor.  (3)  January 
164  5 — April  1646.^  The  New  Model  carries  all  before  it.  Montrose's 
brilliant  career  in  Scotland  only  nourishes  false  hopes,  and  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Naseby  decides  the  war.  The  causes  of  failure  are  easily 
summarised.  They  are :  (1)  the  long  duration  of  the  war,  and  the  fact 
that  while  parliament  liad  the  wealthy  part  of  the  country,  and  especially 
London,  in  their  favour,  Charles  had  no  source  of  supplies  which  could 
eland  prolonged  strain;  (2)  the  genius  of  Cromwell,  and  the  com- 
bination of  religious  enthusiasm  and  warlike  zeal  which  he  secured 
in  his  Ironsides;  (3)  the  aid  given  by  the  Scotch.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  among  Charles's  officers  no  cohesion,  but  constant 
bickerings  and  jealousies ;  while  the  mutinous  spirit,  the  rashness  in 
the  field,  and  the  ruthless  devastations  of  *  Prince  Robber,'  did  much 
to  neutralise  his  bravery  and  to  rouse  resistance  even  in  districts  well 

7  The  last  English  fortress,  Raglan    With  its  submission  the  Civil  War  was 
Castle,  was  surrendered  on  August  19,    at  an  end. 
1640.  Harlech  held  out  until  March  1647. 
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affected  to  the  king.  There  was,  too,  Charles'  s  own  weakness  of  character, 
which  destroyed  enthusiasm,  and  especially  the  discontent  caused  among 
bis  adherents  by  his  recourse  to  Catholic  aid  and  foreign  powers. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PABLIAMENT  AND  THE  ABMT.     EXECUTION  OF  CEABLE8 

Now  that  military  questions  were  not  urgent,  the  Presbyterians,  sup- 
ported by  the  City,  again  had  their  way  in  parliament.  But  against 
Contest  them  was  ranged  the  victorious  army,  bent  upon  tolerance. 
Sl^^d^^  The  contest  was  no  longer  between  king  and  parliament,  but 
parliament  between  the  Presbyterian  parliament  and  the  Independent 
army.  Parliament  made  the  first  move.  They  voted  that  a  large 
part  of  the  army  should  be  sent  on  service  to  Ireland ;  and,  to  get  rid 
of  Cromwell,  that  in  the  regiments  which  remained  there  should  be, 
except  Fairfax,  no  officer  of  higher  rank  than  colonel.  A  force  inde- 
dependent  of  the  army  was  to  have  charge  of  the  City.  The  army 
replied  by  a  march  towards  London,  a  strong  remonstrance,  and  a 
refusal  to  serve  in  Ireland ;  and  when  ordered  to  disband,  Fairfax  held 
a  review  of  20,000  men  at  Newmarket.  Parliament  voted  the  remon- 
strance illegal ;  the  army  hereupon  formed  two  councils — one  of  com- 
missioned officers,  the  other  of  *  agitators,'  two  representatives  of  the 
men  in  each  troop.  On  June  2  Cromwell  suddenly  left  parliament 
and  joined  the  army.  The  next  day  Comet  Joyce  and  a  party  of 
troopers  appeared  at  Holmby  House  and  carried  off  Charles  to  New- 
market.  The  whole  army  then  marched  upon  London.  At 
carried  off  their  demand  the  City  levies  were  disbanded,  the  army 
by  the  army  ^g^lared  the  army  of  the  parliament,  and  their  pay  voted. 
The  City  mob  hereupon  burst  into  the  houses  and  insisted  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  their  concessions.  From  this  violence  the  Speakers  of  both 
houses,  with  more  than  100  members,  fled  to  the  army.  The  City  for 
a  while  defied  Fairfax.  But  his  strength  was  too  great.  With  four 
regiments  he  entered  and  replaced  the  Speakers  and  the  members  who 
Victory  of  ^^  ^® ^  •  Parliament,  thoroughly  cowed,  then  acted  in  accord- 
the  army  ance  with  the  views  of  the  army.  A  measure  of  toleration 
was  at  once  passed.  *  Tender  consciences  '  were  to  be  firee  to  worship 
as  they  pleased ;  but  Catholicism,  the  use  of  the  Prayer-Book,  and  the 
denial  of  the  main  principles  of  Christianity  were  forbidden ;  and  every 
one  was  compelled  tp  attend  some  form  of  public  worship.    Charles  wag 
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now  lodged  in  Hampton  Court.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect ;  the  leading  officers  vied  for  his  favours ;  Cromwell  himsell 
ofifered  his  service.  Their  terms  were  the  retention  of  Episcopacy, 
without  coercive  power,  and  a  large  measure  of  tolerance ;  the  control 
of  the  army  and  navy  for  ten  years;  the  exemption  of  only  five 
royalists  firom  pardon.  All  this  fostered  his  beliei  that  he  could  com- 
mand his  price,  and  he  therefore  refused  these  terms.  His  chief  object 
now  was  to  gain  time  while  he  intrigued  with  the  Scots  and  English 
Intrigues  of  Presbyterians  to  kindle  a  fresh  civil  war.  In  October  it  was 
Charles  arranged  that  in  the  spring  a  Scotch  army  should  cross  the 
border,  to  be  joined  by  the  English  Presbyterians,  while  Ormond 
brought  help  from  Ireland,  and  Lord  Capel  rallied  the  EngHsh 
royalists. 

Within  the  army  itself  there  were  grave  divisions.  The  Levellers 
were  daily  increasing  in  influence.  They  demanded  a  republic  and  many 
Tiie  advanced  reforms,  and  entire  freedom  of  conscience.    The 

Levellers  Bible,  they  said,  showed  that  monarchy  was  odious  in  God's 
sight.  The  king  had  forfeited  his  crown ;  he  had  raised  up  war,  and 
must  answer  for  his  people's  blood.  Suspicious  of  the  good  faith  ot 
their  officers,  especially  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  whom  they  saw  con- 
stantly with  the  king,  they  demanded  that  the  troops  should  elect  their 
owii  officers,  and  a  serious  mutiny  broke  out  at  Ware.  But  Cromwell 
dashed  into  the  ranks  and  had  the  ringleaders  seized :  one  was  shot  on 
the  spot,  three  more  condemned,  the  rest  were  retained  as  hostages  for 
their  comrades. 

On  November  11  Charles,  dreading  violence,  escaped  to  the  Isle  oi 
Wight,  where  Hammond,  the  governor,  lodged  him  under  a  guard  in 
.  Carisbrooke  Castle.  From  here  he  again  negotiated  with 
the  Isle  of  the  parliament.  When,  however,  he  refused  their  terms, 
^^  *  they  voted  that  no  further  addresses  should  be  made  to 

or  received  from  him.  The  *  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms  *  was 
Vote  of  non-  replaced  by  a  *  Committee  of  Safety,*  from  which  the  Scots 
addresses  were  excluded ;  and  a  declaration  was  issued  denouncing 
the  king's  whole  reign  as  *  a  continued  breach  of  trust  to  the  three 
kingdoms.*  While  still  engaged  in  treating  with  parliament,  Charles 
had  secretly  signed,  December  26,  an  *  Engagement  *  with  the  Scotch 
Treaty  with  commissioners,  by  which  they  promised  to  invade  England 
Eff Jt*on  ^^^  restore  him  to  the  throne,  upon  condition  that  he 
Cromwell  should  confirm  the  Covenant,  estabUsh  Presbyterianism  in 
England  for  three  years,  and  suppress  all  other  sects.  It  is  probable 
that  Cromwell  had  intelligence  of  this  perfidy.  From  this  time  he 
drew  closer  to  the  Levellers  and  became  a  foremost  denouncer  of  the 
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king.  The  *  Engagement '  really  robbed  Charles  of  all  chance  of  united 
support  from  Scotland,  The  commissioners  who  signed  it  were 
opponents  of  Argyle,  and  had  no  real  zeal  for  Presbyterianism.  All 
they  cared  for  was  a  still  more  secret  treaty  by  which  Charles  promised 
fresh  privilej^es  and  favour  to  the  Scotch  nobihty.     When  they  re- 

^ turiiffl  to  Svj():I;ir.\  Ar^ylo  and  the  clergy  protested  against 

J.  1  li(  Ipin^::   tht»  kiiij  on  such  easy  terms,  and  were   eagerly 

L. .  c.uers  seconded  by  their  fanatical  congregations.  Every  day  the 
*  Protesters  *  gained  ground  upon  the  *  Engagers ;  *  and  it  was  not 
until  July  1647  that  Hamilton  could  muster  15,000  men  to  march 
upon  England. 

Meanwhile  the  burden  of  taxation,  the  arbitrariness  of  the  parlia- 
mentary committees  which  ruled  the  counties,  the  dread  of  army  rule, 
had  been  working  in  the  king's  favour.  Petitions  poured  in  for  dis- 
banding the  army  and  for  the  return  of  the  king.  The  second  civil 
Second  civU  ^^  ^*^  already  begun  in  various  parts,  and  even  in  Lon- 
^^  don.    The  crews  of  six  men-of-war  in  the  Thames  revolted, 

sailed  to  the  Hague,  and  placed  themselves  under  James,  the  duke  of 
York,  Charles's  second  son.  The  risings  were  isolated  and  premature, 
and  were  for  the  most  part  easily  crushed.  Goring,  however,  with 
a  large  force,  threw  himself  into  Colchester,  and  made  ready  to  defend 
it  to  the  last.  The  enforced  absence  of  the  officers  at  their  commands 
Presby-  enabled  the  Presbyterians  to  regain  ascendency  in  parlia- 
^"*r^ii?  naent.  They  repealed  the  vote  of  non-addresses,  despatched 
parliament  commissioners  to  treat  with  Charles  at  Newport,  and 
passed  severe  ordinances  against  heresy,  which  laid  down  death  as  the 
penalty  for  denying  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  soon 
came  to  an  end.  .On  July  8  Hamilton  and  Monro  crossed  the  border, 
and  were  joined  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  with  4,000  cavaliers. 
But  Hamilton's  incapacity  ruined  the  enterprise.  On  August  17 
Defeat  of  Cromwell  and  Lambert,  with  9,000  men,  fell  upon  his 
Hamuton  scattered  line  near  Preston,  and  during  three  days  desperate 
fighting  completely  ruined  it  in  detail.  Hamilton  was  taken ;  Lang- 
dale  gave  himself  up.  Monro  alone  made  his  way  back  to  Scotland. 
Colchester,  after  a  desperate  defence,  capitulated  on  the  news.  An 
attempt  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  nineteen  ships,  to  rescue  Charles 
failed,  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  sail  back  to  Holland.  The  second 
civil  war  was  at  an  end. 

The  army  now  turned  upon  parliament.  In  November  the  assembly 
of  officers  presented  to  the  Commons  alone  the  *  Grand  Army  Bemon- 
strance.*  It  demanded :  (1)  that  the  *  capital  and  grand  author '  of 
all  the  troubles  should  be  brought  to  justice,  with  his  chief  instra- 
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meuts ;  (2)  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  as  hostile  to  the  army ;  (8) 
annual  parliaments,  an  extended  franchise,  and  redistribution  of  seats, 
Gmnd  Army  ^^  *^®  temporary  disfranchisement  of  the  royalists ;  (4) 
Remou-  the  supremacy  of  the  Conunons  over  the  Lords ;  (6)  the 
strance  confiscation  of  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and 
(6)  that  the  king  should  be  elected  by  parliament,  and  should  not  have 
the  power  of  veto. 

Charles  meanwhile,  in  his  belief  that  neither  party  could  do  with- 
out him,  had  managed  to  prolong  the  negotiations  with  the  parliament 
Charles's  for  two  months.  He  finally  agreed  to  leave  his  followers 
^^u^^  to  the  mercy  of  parHament ;  to  consent  to  the  trial  of  seven 
ment  prominent  royalists,  excepted  from  pardon,  if  tried  by  the 

ancient  laws ;  to  give  up  Episcopacy  and  the  church  lands  until  reli- 
gion should  be  settled  and  the  support  of  its  ministers  determined  by 
common  consent  of  himself  and  the  two  houses.  Then  the  army, 
unable  to  obtain  a  reply  to  the  Bemonstrance,  struck  another  blow  by 
^^^  removing  Hammond,  and  again  seizing  Charles's  person, 
again  by  the  November  80.  He  was  taken  to  Hurst  Castle,  in  Hamp- 
^^°^y  shire,  and  shortly  afterwards  placed  in  rigid  confinement  at 

Windsor.  On  the  same  day  the  Commons  rejected  the  Bemonstrance, 
and  voted  that  *  the  answers  of  the  king  were  a  groimd  for  the  settle- 
ment ot  the  nation.'  The  deadlock  was  put  an  end  to  in  simple 
fieushion.  On  the  morning  of  December  6  the  doors  of  the  house  were 
•Pride's  blocked  by  two  regiments  under  Colonels  Pride,  Hewson, 
purge'  and  "Waller ;  and  163  Presbyterian  members  were  turned 

back.  The  fifty  who  remained — the  *  Bump,'  as  they  were  afterwards 
called — were  Independents,  bound  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  army. 
Cromwell  had  been  absent  during  these  events.  Since  the  battle  of 
Preston  he  had  been  in  Scotland,  whither  he  had  pursued  Monro.  He 
had  there  secured  the  victory  of  Argyle  and  the  Protesters  over  the 
Engagers,  and  returned  to  London  on  the  day  following  *  Pride's 
purge,  leaving  Lambert  with  two  regiments  in  Scotland. 

On  December  28  the  Bump  voted  for  the  trial  of  Charles.  It  was 
declared  high  treason  in  a  king  of  England  to  levy  war  against  the 
.^^  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England ;  and  an  ordinance  was 

ezeoution  of  passed  erecting  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  trial.  When 
the  king  ^-j^q  Lords  rejected  the  ordinance,  they  voted  that,  since  the 
people  were  the  origin  of  all  just  power,  no  assent  of  either  king  or 
Lords  was  necessary  to  an  act  of  the  Commons.  On  January  20  the 
court  met.  Charles  was  arraigned  as  *  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  public 
and  implacable  enemy  to  the  commonwealth  of  England.'  On  the 
$i7th  he  was  condemned,  and  on  the  80th  met  his  death  with  constancy 
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and  dignity  outside  the  banqueting  hall  of  Whitehall.  By  the  Church 
of  England  he  is  claimed  as  a  martyr  in  her  cause.  She  forgets  that 
both  by  the  *  Engagement  *  and  at  Newport  he  had  abandoned  Epis- 
copacy. He  died  because  he  could  not  understand  that  other  people 
would  not  accept  the  doctrines  of  monarchy  taught  him  by  his  father; 
because  he  ran  counter,  with  harshness  and  obstinacy,  to  the  two 
main  currents  of  opinion,  Puritanism  and  the  power  of  parUament ; 
because  he  sought  Catholic  aid  against  Protestants,  and  foreign  aid 
against  Englishmen ;  because  he  was  at  the  last  supported  by  Presby- 
terianism,  and  the  army,  bent  upon  religious  freedom,  knew  that 
Presbyterianism  was  the  greatest  enemy  to  religious  freedom;  and, 
above  all,  because  it  was  impossible  to  trust  his  word. 


CHAPTER  V 

TSE  COMMONWEALTH.    THE  FIGHT  FOB  TOLERATION 

Section  1. — Bepuhlican  Government    Conquests  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.     War  with  the  Dutch.    TJie  English  Navy 

On  February  6  the  upper  house  and  the  monarchy  were  abolished,  a 
general  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  repubUc  without  them  exacted,  and 
a  council  of  state  entrusted  with  complete  executive  control.  The 
promoters  of  the  second  civil  war  were  then  dealt  with.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  with  Lords  Holland  and  Capel,  were  executed  by  sentence 
of  a  high  court  of  justice ;  Goring  was  saved  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  Speaker. 

The  new  government  was  surrounded  by  dangers.  There  were 
first  the  royalists,  whose  devotion  was  kept  aHve  by  the  appearance  of 
the  *  Eikon  Basilik^  *  (royal  image),  or  *  True  Portraiture 
the  new  of  His  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings,* 
government  professedly  written  by  Charles  himself,  which  had  so  vast 
an  influence  that  Milton,  now  foreign  secretary  to  the  council,  was 
called  upon  to  answer  it.  This  he  did  in  his  •  Iconoclastes,*  or  *  Image- 
breaker.* 

There  were  next  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  utterly  disapproved 
of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  king,  and  whose  ministers  publicly 
prayed  for  Charles  II.  But  the  great  danger  was  from  the  Agitators 
and  Levellers,  and  still  more  extreme  sects,  such  as  the  *  Diggers,*  who 
wished  to  dig  to  the  foundations,  whilst  the  Levellers  wished  to  bring 
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all  to  one  level.*  Their  demands  were  bo  revolutionfijpy,  so  dangerous 
to  existing  society,  and  so  violently  expressed,  that  the  council  was 
forced  to  place  Lilburn  and  others  in  the  Tower.*  Armed  risings  of 
sectaries  took  place ;  at  Salisbury  1,000  men  were  in  arms.  But  they 
were  put  down  by  the  vigour  and  foresight  of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax, 
and  the  republic  then  turned  to  face  the  dangers  from  outside.  The 
Conquest  of  '^conquest  of  Ireland  held  the  first  place.  Ormond  had 
Ireland  proclaimed  the  peace  there  (p.  272)  on  July  30,  1646.  But 
it  was  utterly  rejected  by  the  Irish  nationalists  as  insufficient. 
Ormond  thereupon,  rather  than  allow  Dublin  to  fall  into  their  hands, 
had  offered  to  surrender  it  and  other  fortresses  to  the  parliament^  and 
the  transfer  was  carried  out  in  February,  1647.  He  then  left  the 
country,  but  in  January  1649  returned,  and  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
Catholics  in  the  royal  cause.  He  was  joined  by  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster,  while  Bupert  held  the  Irish  seas.  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Londonderry  alone  stood  out  for  the  parliament. 

In  August  1649  Cromwell  crossed  to  Dublin  with  12,000  men, 
while  Bupert  was  blockaded  in  Kinsale  harbour  by  Blake  and  Dean. 
Before  he  arrived  Ormond  had  been  so  terribly  defeated  at  Eathmines 
by  Colonel  Jones,  the  commander  of  Dublin,  that  he  could  not  put 
another  army  in  the  field.  But  Cromwell  saw  before  him  the  prospect 
of  a  number  of  prolonged  sieges.  He  resolved  to  teach  a  terrible 
Drogheda  lesson.  On  September  8,  after  an  eight  days*  siege,  he 
and  Wexford  stormed  Drogheda.  No  quarter  was  given,  and  for  ^\e 
days  massacre  went  on  unchecked.  Of  the  garrison  scarcely  a  man 
remained  aHve  ;  when  1,000  fugitives  gathered  for  safety  within 
St.  Peter's  church,  Cromwell,  upon  whom  had  come  one  of  his  rare 
accesses  of  passion,  ordered  it  to  be  burned,  and  the  wretches  were 
cut  down  as  they  fled  from  the  flames.  A  month  later,  amid  similar 
scenes  of  horror,  for  which  CromweU  was  not  responsible,  Wexford 
was  taken.^  There  was  no  need  of  a  further  lesson.  By  May  1660 
almost  the  whole  country  had  surrendered.  Cromwell  then  returned 
to  face  another  danger,  leaving  Ireton  to  complete  his  work. 

1  Banke,  History  of  England^  vol.  soil.  Neither  to  Irishman  nor  to  Papist, 

iii.  p.  19.  least  of  all  to  an  Irish  Papist,  was  it 

^  He  was  afterwards  banished  by  likely  that  Cromwell  or  the  stem  men 

the  Rump,  and,  on  his  return  without  who  followed  him  would  show  mercy, 

leave,  again  put  in  confinement.     In  The    one    charge    not   made    against 

1656  he  was  released,  joined  the  Quakers,  Strafford  was  his  cruel  treatment  of  the 

and  died  at  Eltham  in  1657.  Connaught  Irish.     Oliver  here  is  the 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  typical,  not  the  exceptional.  Englishman. 

not  merely  a  war  of  the  Commonwealth  Moreover,  he  himself  declared  that  this 

against  royalists,  but  of  Englishmen,  'bitterness'  was  *to  save  effusion  of 

and     intensely    Puritan    Englishmen,  blood.'    It  remains,  nevertheless,  the 

against  Irish  Catholics  on  their  own  great  blot  upon  his  memory. 
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In  Scotland,  Protesters  and  Engagers  (p.  278)  had  joined  in  pro- 
claiming Charles  II.,  and  Argyle  offered  >^im  the  crown  if  he  would 
unreservedly  accept  Presbyterianism.  In  his  motley  court  at  the 
Hague  were  the  Engagers  who  had  fled  from  Scotland,  Montrose 
and  his  party,  and  English  royahsts  of  every  type.  The  former  wished 
him  to  accept  Argyle's  offers ;  Montrose  went  to  raise  the  Highlands 
Charles  IL  again ;  Hyde  and  the  English  royalists  urged  him  to  join 
in  Scotland  Qrmond.  But  affairs  in  Ireland  were  soon  so  hopeless  that 
he  feU  back  upon  Argyle,  delaying  only  imtil  the  result  of  Montrose's 
enterprise  was  known.  This  was  complete  disaster.  The  Highlands 
would  not  rise.  On  April  17,  1660,  Montrose  was  routed  by  Strachan 
at  Corbiesdale,  in  Boss-shire.  After  some  days*  wandering  he  was 
Jbetrayed.  From  his  hereditary  foe,  Argyle,  he  could  expect  no  mercy ; 
and  the  one  man  of  genius  in  the  royal  cause  was  hanged  at  Edin- 
burgh on  May  20.  Charles  had  avoided  any  public  recognition  of 
his  attempt ;  he  now  bound  himself  to  observe  the  two  covenants ; 
to  abjure  all  dealings  with  CathoUcs ;  to  govern  in  civil  matters  by 
advice  of  the  parliament,  in  religious  matters  by  that  of  the  kirk.  In 
June  he  arrived  in  Scotland.  Engagers  were  forbidden  the  court ; 
the  king  himself  was  placed  under  a  rigid  discipline,  of  which  he 
retained  a  bitter  recollection  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was  even 
obliged,  after  long  resistance,  to  sign  a  declaration  of  his  *deep 
humihation  and  affliction  of  spirit  before  God*  for  the  sins  of  his 
father  and  the  idolatry  of  his  mother. 

The  espousal  of  Charles's  cause  by  the  Scots  made  war  inevitable. 
Fairfax  having  retired,  Cromwell  was  conunander-in-chief.  On 
Cromwell  in  July  22  he  crossed  the  border  with  16,000  veteran  troops, 
BaJtie^of  ^^^  marched  along  the  east  coast,  accompanied  by  the  fleet. 
Bunbar  The  Scots  laid  waste  the  whole  country  up  to  Edinburgh ; 
and  David  Leslie,  their  general,  entrenched  himself  from  Edinburgh 
to  Leith.  Cromwell's  position  soon  became  critical.  He  was  imable 
to  force  Leslie's  entrenchments.  Sickness  and  fatigue  were  exhausting 
his  men.  On  August  31  he  fell  back  with  11,000  men  upon  a  promon- 
tory near  Dunbar.  Here  he  was  hemmed  in  by  Leslie,  who  lay  with 
22,000  men  on  the  Lammermuir  Hills  to  the  south,  and  who  had 
blocked  the  only  road  to  England.  He  was  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  impatience  of  the  Scotch  ministers.  Overcome  by  their  impor- 
tunity, Leslie  ordered  his  right  wing  to  descend  the  hill  and  attack 
next  morning.  CromweU  saw  the  movement.  *The  Lord  hath 
delivered  them  into  our  hands  I '  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed.  At 
6  A.M.  on  September  8  he  threw  his  whole  force  upon  this  wing.  His 
men  rushed  to  the  attack  with  the  battle  cry  •  The  Lord  of  Hosts  1 ' 
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while  the  artillery  kept  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  from  supporting 
their  doomed  comrades.  In  less  than  an  homr  the  battle  was  over. 
As  the  Scots  fled  CromweU  halted  his  men,  and  they  sang  the  117th 
Psahn  before  he  let  them  loose  in  pursuit.  Of  the  enemy  8,000  were 
killed  on  the  field,  and  thousands  more  in  the  chase ;  10,000  prisoners, 
the  whole  baggage  and  artillery,  15,000  stand  of  arms,  and  200  colours 
were  left  in  Cromwell's  hands,  at  a  cost  of  two  officers  and  twenty 
men.    Next  day  Lambert  occupied  Edinburgh. 

There  were  now  three  parties  i^i  Scotland :  the  royalists  proper,  who 
were  gathering  in  the  Highlands  under  Middleton ;  the  government 
party  of  Argyle  and  the  kirk,  with  Leslie  and  the  remnants  of  his  army, 
who  retired  with  the  king  to  the  country  about  Perth  and  StirHng ;  and 
the  extreme  Protesters,  who  murmured  at  Argyle*s  gentle  treatment  of 
the  Engagers,  and  saw  in  the  disaster  of  Dunbar  the  judgment  of  God 
Union  of  ^P°^  ^^^^  backsUding.  Finding  it  useless  to  come  to  terms 
Argyle  and  with  these  last,  Argyle  coalesced  with  the  royalists,  and  on 
the  royalists  January  1,  1651,  Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone,  after 
a  fresh  oath  of  fidelity  to  Presbyterianism  and  a  promise  to  establish 
it  in  England.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  with  LesHe  and 
Middleton  under  him.  Cromwell  had  meanwhile  taken  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Scotland  south  of  Forth  and 
Clyde.  In  June  he  marched  upon  Stirling.  Baffled  by  Leshe,  he 
Claries  passed  by  it  to  the  north  and  took  Perth  on  August  2, 
marches  to  leaving  Charles  behind  him.  Charles  now  took  a  daring  but 
Worcester  ^^^^  resolution.  On  July  81  he  set  out  with  his  whole  army 
for  a  descent  upon  England,  and,  marching  through  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  in  three  weeks  reached  Worcester,  He  had  hoped  that  his 
coming  would  lead  to  a  general  desertion  from  the  parliament,  but  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  Cromwell  at  once  ordered  Lambert  to  foUow 
hard,  and  Harrison  in  England  to  hang  upon  his  flank,  while  he  him- 
self hastened  by  forced  marches  to  York,  and  thence  across  country  to 
Worcester,  leaving  Monk  in  Scotland  with  6,000  men.  In  less  than 
four  weeks  he  had  reached  Worcester  in  overwhelming  force.  On 
September  3,  the  day  of  Drogheda  and  Dunbar,  he  attacked  and  won 
Battle  of  ^  crushing  victory.  This  was  the  last  of  his  battles,  his 
Worcester  *  crowning  mercy.*  For  six  weeks,  in  various  disguises, 
Charles  was  enabled  through  the  fidehty  of  royalists,  often  of  the 
humblest  class,  to  evade  pursuit ;  at  length,  with  Wilmot  alone,  he 
was  taken  off  the  coast  close  to  Brighton  in  a  fishing  smack,  and  on 
October  9  arrived  in  safety  in  Paris. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  were  now  helpless.  An  extensive  Presby- 
terian conspiracy  in  England  had  been  crushed;  the  coimtry  was 
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quiet.  On  October  25  a  great  day  of  thanksgiving  was  held.  To 
Cromwell  was  given  Hampton  Court  as  a  residence,  with  6,500Z.  a  year, 
a  sum  equal  to  more  than  20,000Z.  of  our  money.  In  February  1652 
an  amnesty  was  passed  for  all  political  offences  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  April  13  an 
act  for  incorporating  Scotland  with  England  passed  its  second  reading. 
Very  different  was  the  treatment  accorded  to  Ireland.    This  was  to 

carry  out  as  far  as  possible  the  maxim  of  James  I.,  Plant 
treatment  of  Ireland  with  Puritans  ^d  root  out  Papists.*  A  high 
Ireland  court  of  justice  sent  more  than  200  leading  persons  to 
death ;  of  the  common  soldiers  40,000  went  to  swell  the  armies  of 
the  Continent ;  and  a  vast  measure  of  confiscation  was  carried  out. 
Those  who  retained  part  of  their  possessions  were  forced  to  give 
them  up  and  take  equivalents  in  the  barren  districts  of  Connaught, 
beyond  the  Shannon;  their  own  fertile  lands  were  given  out  to 
the  *  adventurers  *  who  had  lent  money  for  the  war.  The  larger 
number  refused  these  terms  and  turned  to  brigandage;  they  were 
hunted  and  shot  down  without  mercy.  Besides  the  abolition  of  their 
worship,  Cathohcs  were  subjected  to  measures  of  the  most  atrocious 
cruelty ;  any  transplanted  Irishman,  for  instance,  who  was  found  upon 
the  wrong  bank  of  the  Shannon,  was  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  first 
person  who  met  him,  without  the  order  of  a  magistrate. 

The  army  had  for  the  present  done  its  work.  It  was  of  greater 
moment  that  a  navy  as  powerful  had  been  rapidly  created.    Crushed 

on  land,  the  cavahers  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  ocean. 

The  navy 

and  Robert  Eupert  and  Maurice  swept  the  Irish  seas;  Carteret, 
i^iake  governor  of  Jersey,  seconded  them  in  the  Channel ;  western 

Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  seni;  out  swarms 
of  freebooters.  Commerce  was  crippled ;  communication  with  Ireland 
was  often  impossible.  Eobert  Blake,  the  defender  of  Taunton  (p.  273) 
had  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  this  intolerable  nuisance.  He 
drove  Eupert  from  Ireland,  chased  him  to  the  Tagus,  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  his  fleet  at  Carthagena,  and  pursued  him  across  the 
Atlantic ;  made  himself  master  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  began  a  long 
and  arduous  siege  of  Carteret  in  EHzabeth  Castle,  Jersey,  which 
surrendered  only  at  length  on  the  king's  command  in  1 648. 

The  rival  maritime  power  of  the  world  was  the  Dutch  Eepublic, 
whose  commercial  and  colonial  supremacy  was  as  marked  as  that  of 
England  now,  and  which  monopolised  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.* 
Causes  of  quarrel  were  easily  found,  and  on  October  9,  1661,  was 

*  For  this,  see  Airy,  *  The  English  Restoration  and  Louis  XIV.,*  in  Epochs 
of  Modem  History^  p.  111. 
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passed  the  Navigation  Act,*  which  struck  a  crushing  blow  at  her 
carrying  trade,  stimulated  the  shipping  enterprise  of  England,  and 
The  Naviga-  rendered  war  inevitable.  It  was  rigidly  put  in  force.  All 
tion  Act  Dutch  vessels  infringing  it  were  captured  as  prizes ;  those 
fishing  in  British  waters  were  sunk  or  destroyed ;  a  claim  was  made 
to  search  Dutch  men-of-war  for  royahst  property.  Without  formal 
declaration,  the  nations  began  war ;  the  great  extent  of  the  Dutch 
War  with  the  colonies  rendered  her  an  easy  prey.  More  than  1,000  ships 
Dutch  were  taken;   in  Amsterdam  commerce   weU-nigh  ceased. 

In  1651  great  battles,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  in 
modem  times,  were  fought.  In  1652  Blake  was  worsted  and  Van 
Tromp  sailed  down  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  masthead  to  show 
that  he  swept  the  seas.  But  this  was  the  high- water  mark  of  Dutch 
power.  During  1653  Blake  won  three  great  victories,  the  last,  on 
July  31,  so  crushing  that  the  Dutch  could  not  renew  active  war.^ 

This  display  of  power  caused  a  marked  change  in  the  behaviour  of 
other  nations.  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  in  fact  every  government  in  Europe,  courted  the  new  and 
formidable  power.  Already  the  line  of  Dryden  in  praise  of  CromweU, 
*  He  made  us  freemen  of  the  Continent,*  was  true.  Never,  since  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  (p.  72),  had  so  many  foTeign  ambassadors  been  seen 
in  London. 

Section  2. — Dissolution  of  the  Bump,     The  Barehone  Parliament 

Meanwhile  bitter  antagonism  had  been  growing  up  between  the 
army  and  the  Bump.  Composed  largely  of  lawyers,  and  tmrecruited 
from  outside,  {he  latter  had  been  growing  sluggish  and  reactionary. 
In  August  1652  the  council  of  ofl&cers  presented  a  long  list  of  sub- 
jects needing  immediate  treatment.  They  inveighed  against  the 
members  of  the  Bump  collectively  for  their  inefl&ciency,  and  indi- 

fi  No    colonial    merchandise   might  control  kingdoms.    It  was  the  sense  of 

henceforth  enter  England  in  any  but  this  new  power — so  rapid,  so  mobile, 

English-built    ships,    commanded    by  with  so  long  an  ann  and  practically 

English   captains  and    manned  by  a  ubiquitous — ^that  caused  Mazarin   and 

crew     of    whom    three-fourths    were  Louis,  Spain  and  Portugal,  pope  and 

Englishmen ;  nor  any  European  goods  princes  of  Italy,  to  bow  at  the  name  of 

except  in  English  ships,  or  in  those  of  Oliver.    From  the  Baltic  to  the  Medi- 

the    countries  from  which    the  goods  terranean,  from  Algiers  to    Teneriffe, 

originally  come.    The  act  struck  too  at  from  Newfoundland  to  Jamaica,  were 

the  great  fishing  industry  of  the  Dutch,  heard  the  English  cannon.     The  im- 

No  fish  might  be  imported  or  exported  pression  produced  was  that  which  the 

by    England    or    Ireland    except    by  rise  of  the  German  empire,  with  the 

English  taking.  consolidation  of  the  German  military 

^  *  Hitherto  fleets  had  fought  with  system,  has  produced  upon  our  age.' — 

fleets.     But    Blake    taught    modem  Harrison,  Oliver  Cromwell^  p.  209. 
Europe  that   henceforward  fleets  can 
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vidually  for  the  scandals  of  their  private  lives.  Cromwell  heartily 
joined  ia  these  feelings.     He  wanted  extensive  reform,  because  he 

wanted  settlement.  Church,  law,  and  finance  were  alike 
oonservap  in  a  State  of  chaos.  Eminently  conservative,  and  seeing  that 
**^™  the  nation  was  not  ready  for  a  republic,  he  was  anxious  to 

restore  the  constitution  with  two  houses  of  legislature  and  'some 
mixture  of  monarchy  '  in  it.  He  did  not  believe,  any  more  than 
Strafford,  that  parliament  was  able  to  govern ;  there  must  be  an  in- 
dependent executive.  The  difficulty  was  that,  while  the  army  would 
have  no  Stuart  as  king,  the  lawyers  would  have  no  one  else.  It  had 
been  decided  that  a  dissolution  should  take  place  not  later  than 
November  4,  1664.  The  question  was  how  the  next  parliament  was 
to  be  elected ;  and  the  Bump  proposed  a  scheme  which  would  merely 
have  perpetuated  their  own  power.  CromweU  saw  that  he  must  take 
action  at  once.  On  April  20,  the  day  fixed  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Election  Bill,  after  consulting  his  officers,  he  took  his  seat,  dressed  in 
plain  clothes,  but  with  a  troop  of  musketeers  at  the  door.  He  sat 
silent  until  the  question  was  about  to  be  put;  then  he  rose,  and 
Diasoiution  straightway  poured  out  a  torrent  of  vituperation  ujwn  the 
of  the  Rump  members  for  their  corrupt  and  ambitious  schemes,  their 
depraved  and  dissolute  lives ;  upon  the  lawyers  especially  for  their 
support  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Calling  in  his  men,  he  forced  the 
Speaker  firom  the  chair,  had  the  mace  carried  away,  the  members 
ejected,  and  the  doors  locked.  The  next  morning  a  paper  was  found 
on  the  door  with  these  words :  *  This  house  to  be  let,  now  unfdmished.' 
But  Cromwell  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  house  *  unfurnished  * 
long.  He  meant  that  a  firesh  parliament,  but  one  in  harmony  with 
the  army,  should  meet.  Fearing  the  results  of  a  general  election,  he 
nominated,  in  conjunction  with  the    separatist  congregations,   144 

*  Godly  men.*  No  elections  took  place.  It  was  not  a 
bonepariia-  parliament,  but  an  assembly  of  nominees,  summoned 
^^^^  directly  by  *I,  Oliver  Cromwell.'     Among  them  was  a 

leather-seller  known  as  *  Praise  God  *  Barebone,^  and  among  the 
royahsts  the  assembly  was  always  known  as  the  *  Barebone  parlia- 
ment.* It  met  on  July  4,  1663,  and  at  once  plunged  into  reform. 
But  the  *  Godly  persons*  were  not  men  of  business.  To  remedy 
the  cost  and  delay  of  legal  proceedings  their  only  suggestion  was  the 
total  abolition  of  the  court  of  chancery ;  and,  when  the  conservative 
party  brought  in  a  bill  to  reject  scandalous  ministers,  and  appoint  fit 

7  His  actual  Christian  name  was:    'Unless- Jesus- Christ-had-died-f or- thee- 
thou-hadst-been-damned.' 
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persons,^  and  to  perpetuate  tithes — in  other  words  to  continue  an 
endowed  church — the  only  idea  of  the  majority  was  to  overthrow  an 
established  Christian  ministry  as  a  *  Babylonish '  institution  and  as 
anti-Christ.  Cromwell  was  bitterly  disappointed.  Neither  he  nor 
the  army  which  followed  him  were  revolutionists.  They  now  stood 
forward  as  the  champions  of  order.  The  minority  in  the  assembly 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  assembly  itsel£  On  December  12, 
1658,  they  suddenly  resigned  their  commissions  to  Crom- 
^^  ^  well.  Those  who  remained  were  turned  out  by  force,  and 
the  Barebone  parliament,  or,  as  the  Soots  termed  it,  the  *  Daft  little 
parliament,'  ceased  to  exist. 

Section  3. — The  Protectorate.    Attempt  to  restore  the  old 
Constitution.    Foreign  Conquest 

Cromwell  now  pressed  his  favourite  scheme — a  legislature  and  an 
independent  executive,  with  *  some  mixture  of  monarchy ' — as  most 
consonant  with  tradition,  and  as  offering  the  best  safe- 
of  govern-     guard  against  disorder.®    On  December  13  Lambert  pro- 
^^^^  posed  in  the  council  of  officers  with  general  assent  that  he 

should,  under  the  title  of  *  Lord  Protector,*  be  the  *  single  person.* 
The  *  Instrument  of  Government  contained  the  new  constitution : — 
(1)  The  Protector  was  to  hold  ofl&ce  for  life ;  his  successors  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  council,  no  Stuart  being  eligible.  He  was  to  govern  iij 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  council,  the  Instrument,  and  the 
laws.  He  had  the  right  of  appointing  officials,  of  distributing  honours, 
and  of  pardon.  (2)  The  Council  consisted  of  twenty-one ;  vacancies 
were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  joint  action  of  the  parliament,  council,  and 
protector.  The  protector  and  the  council  together  had  the  absolute 
control  of  the  armed  forces,  the  right  to  make  peace  and  war,  the 
privilege  of  suspending  or  making  laws  till  parliament  should  meet 
(3)  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  September  8, 1654;  thenceforward 
triemiial  parliaments  were  to  be  held,  each  sitting  for  at  least  five 
months  before  it  could  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned  without 

8  This  was  carried  out  by  an  ordi-  with  the  executive,  and  the  legislating 

nance  of  Cromwell  in  1654.    A  com-  parliament,  the  two  being  independent 

mission  of  'triers'  was  appointed  for  of  one  another,  is  much  the  same  as 

the  approbation  of  all  clergymen  before  that  now  in  action  in  America.  England 

admission  to  a  benefice ;  and  a  mixed  has  rejected  it,  adopting  a  system  where 

committee  of  gentry  and  divines  in  each  the  executive  is  dependent  upon  the 

county    for    ejecting    the    scandalous,  legislature.      All  the   great   rulers    of 

ignorant,  and  inefficient,  called  'ejec-  England  had  stmgglea  for  the  first, 

tors.'    Provision  was  also  made  for  the  The  gradual  substitution  of  the  second 

universities  and  public  schools.  for  it  forms  the  history  of  the  next 

^  This  govermueut  of  a  single  person  100  years. 
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its  own  consent.  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  each  to  send  thirty 
members.  All  persons  with  property  worth  200Z.  had  votes  in  the 
election,  except  such  as  had  fought  against  the  king,  Boman  Catholics, 
and  all  concerned  in  the  Irish  rebellion.  ParUament  had  the  sole 
right  of  making  laws  or  imposing  taxes,  though  the  protector 
might  delay  their  passing  for  twenty  days.  (4)  The  Church  was  to 
be  Christian  and  state  paid,  non-prelatic,  and  comprehensive ;  all  who 
professed  *  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  *  were  to  be  protected  in  their  worship, 
except  Papists,  and,  later,  Episcopalians. 

The  new  government  was  bitterly  distasteful  to  strong  repubhcans, 
to  the  sterner  sectaries,  and  to  the  royaUsts,  who  saw  all  hope  of  a 
restoration  fade  away.  The  danger  from  the  last  was  of  a  special 
kind.  By  a  secret  proclamation,  dated  May  3,  1054,  Charles  actu- 
ally promised  a  reward  of  500Z.  a  year,  knighthood,  and  a  colonelcy,  to 
Assassina-  ^^1  One  who  should  kill  *  a  certain  mechanic  fellow,  by 
tion  plots  name  OHver  Cromwell,  by  pistol,  sword,  or  poison ;  *  and 
but  for  the  vigilance  of  his  spies  he  would  certainly  have  been  mur- 
dered on  May  20. 

Abroad  Cromwell  had  been  brilliantly  successful.  To  meet  a 
coaHtion  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes  he  had  allied  himself  with 
Surrender  of  Sweden,  the  strongest  power  of  northern  Europe.  He  then 
the  Dutch  forced  the  Dutch  to  peace  on  terms  which  showed  how  the 
balance  of  power  had  changed  since  Van  Tromp  *  swept  *  the  channel. 
They  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  EngHsh  flag  in  British  waters, 
agreed  that  their  men-of-war  should  strike  their  flags  and  lower  top- 
sails when  meeting  English  war-ships,  and  assented  to  the  Navigation 
Act.  Foreigners  gained  a  still  higher  opinion  of  Cromwell's  power 
when  they  heard  that  Mazarin's  agent  had  been  summarily  dismissed 
for  tampering  with  malcontents,  and  that  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother 
of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  had,  on  the  very  day  that  a  treaty  was 
signed  with  England,  been  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  for  the  death  of 
an  Englishman,  for  which  he  was  responsible.  *  There  is  not  a  nation 
in  Europe,*  said  Cromwell  proudly  to  parUament,  *  but  is  very  wilHng 
to  ask  a  good  understanding  with  you.* 

Parliament  met,  as  arranged,  on  September  3,  and  once  more 
Cromwell  was  disappointed.  It  was  composed  largely  of  Presbyterians 
and  irreconcilable  repubhcans.  Far  from  accepting  the 
violates  the  Instrument  without  demur,  it  declared  that  *  government  was 
Instrument  ^  ^^^  parUament,  and  in  a  single  person  instructed  by  it,' 
that  is,  that  the  executive  was  to  be  controlled  by  the  legislature,  as  is 
the  case  now — the  very  thing  which  Cromwell  was  determined  should 
not  be.    He  called  upon  all  the  members  to  pron^se  tP  accept  the 
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'  Instrument ; '  about  100  refused,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit 
again.  In  spite  of  this  '  purge/  the  house  passed  resolutions  to  carry 
out  their  views,  demanded  the  control  of  the  local  militia,  and,  with 
true  Presbyterian  zeal,  declared  that  heresy  would  be  sternly  put  down. 
Holding  that  *  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  *  was  too  vague,  they  appointed  a 
conmiission  to  settle  what  heresy  should  mean.  Cromwell  and  the 
officers  had  no  mind  to  see  their  work  undone.  Beckoning  the  five 
months  (p.  287)  as  lunar  months,  he  came  down  while  they  believed 
they  had  still  some  days  to  sit,  and  on  January  22, 1655,  dissolved  the 
Dissolved  by  parliament.  The  royalist  hopes  were  roused  by  this  quarrel. 
Cromwell  Bisings  took  place  at  Salisbury,  and  in  the  north  and  west. 
They  were  suppressed,  the  leaders  executed,  and  ship-loads  of  the  lower 
classes  of  malcontents  sent  to  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  West  Indies. 
A  dangerous  conspiracy  of  the  repubb'can  officers  in  Scotland  was 
similarly  crushed.  Cromwell  was  for  the  time  driven  back  upon  a 
^ijin^jy  purely  military  government.  England  was  placed  HteraUy 
government  in  a  state  of  siege,  which  lasted  until  January  165  7.*^  It 
was  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  under  major-generals  with  almost 
imlimited  powers.  All  royalists  were  disarmed  and  subjected  to  a  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  their  incomes  ;  with  the  money  CromweU  raised  a  new 
local  force  upon  which  he  could  rely.  Troops  were  posted  every  two 
miles  to  watch  the  roads.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  conduct  of  every 
suspected  person ;  masters  were  made  responsible  for  their  servants ; 
all  inns  not  needed  for  travellers  were  closed;  pubHc  amusements 
were  forbidden ;  a  strict  censorship  of  the  press  established.  It  wfits  a 
government  of  soldiers,  such  as  England  had  never  seen,  and  which 
was  a  bitter  recollection  for  many  generations.  But  it  was,  too,  a 
government  of  peace  and  order.  An  army  of  60,000  men  was  kept  in 
rigid  discipline  ;  the  soldiers  were  everywhere  welcome ;  the  merchant 
and  shopkeeper  had  a  golden  time ;  taxes  were  cheerfully  paid.  Crom- 
well prohibited  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  a  rallying-point  of  dis- 
affection ;  but  otherwise  toleration  was  practically  complete  ;  even  the 
Jews  were  favoured  by  Cromwell  personally  (p.  103),  though  not  by  the 

1°    Doubtless  one    reason    for   the  to  capture  ships  in  his  harbours.    For 

acquiescence  of  the  country  in  Crom-  this   60,000^.  was    exacted    from  him, 

well's  arbitrary  government  was  that  and  14,00OZ.  from  the  Pope.    A  large 

he  was  the  impersonation  of  national  number  of  English  vessels  had  been 

triumph.    In  1656  the  sight  of  thirty-  taken    by  Moorish    pirates.    Iji  April 

eight  waggons  laden  with  silver  taken  1655  BlaJce  bombarded  Tunis,  reduced 

from  the  Spanish  ships  pressed  this  the  forts  to  ruin,  and  burnt  the  Dey's 

home  upon  the  people  in  the  streets,  fleet.    All  along  the  coast  of  Africa  the 

In  the  Mediterranean  Blake  was  bring-  captives  were  released,  and  an  engage- 

ing  to  account  all  against  whom  the  ment  extorted  that  piracy  upon  English 

Commonwealth  had  a  claim.  The  Grand  vessels  should  cease. 
Doke  Qf  Tuscany  had  allowed  Bu|^ert 
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council.  In  the  state  church  were  ministers  of  every  Protestant  sect. 
CponrweU  was  especially  active  on  religious  questions.  For  the  livings 
m  his  gift  he  eiiamined  the  candidates  himself;  and  he  largely  in- 
creased the  stipends  of  the  poor  clergy  throughout  the  country. 

Meanwhile  he  was  courted  by  magniJ&cent  offers  from  both  France 
and  Spain,  each  of  whom  was  anxious  to  secure  him  as  an  ally 
War  with  ^  ^^^^  ^^^S  struggle.  From  France,  as  the  price  of  his 
Spain  aid,  he  demanded   Dunkirk,  when  captured  from   Spain, 

with  toleration  for  the  Huguenots  ;  and  this  Mazarin  was  ready  to 
promise  :  from  Spain,  Calais,  when  taken  from  the  French,  fr'eedom 
to  trade  in  the  American  colonies,  and  immunity  of  English  merchants 
from  the  Inquisition.  The  first  condition  met  with  no  favour,  since  it 
would  imperil  Spain's  communications  with  the  Netherlands.  To  the 
second  and  third  she  gave  a  flat  refrisal ;  to  grant  them  would  be 
giving  up  the  king's  *  two  eyes.'  This  answer  decided  CromweU.  By 
attacking  Spain  he  should  be  attacking  intolerance,  while  France  was 
willing  to  grant  tolerance.  An  expedition  was  therefore  sent  out  in 
16  56,  which,  though  it  failed  to  capture  St.  Domingo,  took  possession 
of  Jamaica  instead,  thus  establishing  English  power  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and,  as  a  first  step,  a  commercial  treaty  was  formed  with 
France  at  Westminster,  November  8,  1655.  To  obtain  supply,  Crom- 
well called  another  parliament.  A  free  use  was  made  of  the  power 
to  revise  the  elections  which  by  the  *  Instrmnent  *  was  lodged  in  the 
council,  and  more  than  100  prominent  republicans  were  rejected.  A 
closer  return  to  the  old  constitution  was  now  suggested.  By  the 
*  Instrument '  there  had  been  but  one  chamber,  the  protectorship  had 
not  been  hereditary,  and  it  had  been  fettered  by  the  Council  of  State. 
The  *  Petition  and  Advice  *  now  presented  to  Cromwell  asked 
♦Petition  for  a  second  chamber;  members  duly  elected,  except 
and  Advice  ^Qyaligtg^  y^Qj.Q  HQ  longer  to  be  subject  to  exclusion.  The 
Council  of  State  was  to  lose  its  power.  The  protector  was  to  have  the 
right  of  dissolution,  the  power  of  naming  his  successor,  and  a  per-, 
manent  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy.  To  make 
his  position  stronger,  OHver  was  prayed  to  take  the  title  of  king.^* 
Keligious  freedom  was  to  be  granted  to  all  but  Catholics  and  Episco- 
palians. Cromwell  regarded  the  new  constitution  as  admirable ;  but, 
in  deference  to  tiie  strong  opposition  of  the  army,  and  the  jealousy  it 
would  create  in  many  quarters,  he  refused  the  kingship,  after  consult- 

11  The  power  of  Cromwell  was  now  A  widely  circulated  pamphlet,  entitled 

regarded  as  the  guarantee  for  order ;  *  Killing  no  Murder,'  was  a  direct  incite- 

and  the  liveliest  anxiety  was   caused  ment  to  his  assassination,  and  a  fresh 

by  the  prospect  of  his  death  by  one  of  plot  for   the  purpose  was  detected   in 

his  frequent   illnesses,  or  by  murder.  January  1657. 
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ing  his  ofi&cers.  On  May  19  the  new  constitution  became  law.  It 
was  illumined  by  a  great  achievement  and  a  great  sorrow.  On  April 
20,  1657,  Blake,  disregarding  the  maxim  that  ships  should  not  en- 
deavour to  cope  with  forts,  sailed  into  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe, 
and  attacked  the  Spanish  West  India  fleet  under  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  on  shore.  Every  ship  was  destroyed  and  every  fort  laid  in 
Death  of  ruins  before  he  left.  It  was  his  last  great  deed.  Worn  out 
Blake  with  labour  and  disease,  he  died  at  Plymouth  on  August  7, 

the  greatest  seaman  of  history  before  Nelson. 

Spain,  as  Cromwell  knew,  was  preparing  to  help  Charles  II.  with 
6,000  men  in  a  descent  on  England.  The  wilder  sectaries  and  the 
AUiance  royalists  were  moving,  and  Ormond  had  ventured  to  London 
with  France  to  arrange  a  rising.  The  commercial  treaty  with  France 
was  therefore  followed  by  an  offensive  aUiance,  March  23,  1667.  On 
condition  that  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk  were  besieged  at  once,  and  the 
latter  placed  in  his  hands  when  taken,  Cromwell  sent  6,000  Ironsides 
under  Lockhart  to  serve  in  Tfrenne's  army.  Mardyke,  which  covered 
Dunkirk,  was  taken  on  October  4,  handed  over  to  England,  and  at 
once  garrisoned  by  Cromwell's  *  mastiffs.*  Next  spring  Dunkirk  itself 
Capture  of  "^^^  besieged.  In  June  the  Spanish  army,  with  the  Dukes 
Dunkirk  of  York  and  Gloucester  in  command  of  the  English  and 
Irish  refugee  regiments,  came  to  its  relief.  These  regiments,  with  the 
famous  Spanish  infantry,  held  the  Dunes,  or  low  sand-hills,  on  their 
right.  Straight  up  against  them,  sinking  deep  in  the  sand  at  every 
step,  went  the  Ironsides,  with  an  impetuous  valour  which  was  the 
wonder  of  all  who  saw.  A  crushing  victory  was  obtained,  June  20, 
1668.  Dunkirk  was  in  Cromwell's  possession  on  the  26th,  and 
Gravelines  fell  on  the  29th.  This  was  not  merely  a  victory  over 
Spain,  but  of  Cromwell  over  Charles  11.  England  now  had  her  foot 
firmly  planted  on  the  Continent.^* 

But  Cromwell  was  surrounded  by  difi&culties.  As  the  *  Instrument  * 
had. failed,  so  now  the  *  Petition  and  Advice  *  failed.  The  old  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  100  ejected  members  restored  (p.  289),  and  the 
new  House  of  Lords,  had  met  on  January  20,  166  8.  As  before,  the 
Commons  at  once  tried  to  wrest  all  power  to  themselves.  Lambert 
and  many  other  old    comrades    fell    away  fi-om  Cromwell.      The 

1-  Power  abroad,  and  toleration  for  fire  and  sword  among  the  Waldenses  of 
Protestantism  all  the  world  over,  were  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  he  compelled 
Cromwell's  aim.  "When  there  was  eome  Mazarin  to  take  effectual  measures  to 
hesitation  in  surrendering  Dunkirk  he  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution.  It  was 
told  Mazarin,  in  the  spirit  of  Henry  V.,  to  this  that  Milton's  noble  sonnet  be- 
that  he  would  come  for  the  keys  to  ginning  'Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaugh- 
Paris.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  carried  tered  saints '  was  due. 
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Commons  refused  to  acknowledge  his  new  House  of  Lords.  They  sent 
an  address  demanding  that  he  should  give  up  the  local  militia,  and 
that  their  supreme  judicature  should  be  acknowledged.  Cromwell  was 
deeply  incensed.  *  By  the  living  God  I  *  he  exclaimed  to  Fiennes  and 
Fleetwood,  who  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  *  I  will  dissolve 
again  it.*    On  February  4  he  addressed  to  both  houses  a  speech 

dissolved  ^£  ^^  ^^^  vehement  reproach.  *  God  judge  between  us  I  * — 
thus  he  ended — *  I  dissolve  this  parUament.'  The  principles  of  Strafford 
and  of  Eliot  (p.  250)  were  still  at  open  war.  For  some  months 
Cromwell  ruled  with  stem  severity  and  alone.  But  money  was  sorely 
needed.  The  trading  classes  murmured  at  the  loss  of  Spanish  trade 
and  forgot  the  acquisition  of  Jamaica;  they  murmured  at -the  treaty 
with  the  Dutch  and  forgot  the  Navigation  Act.  The  City  refused  a 
loan,  declaring  that  he  had  outdone  Charles  I.  in  collecting  taxes, 
dissolving  parhaments,  encroaching  on  liberty.  The  suppression  of 
all  forms  of  amusement  under  the  Puritan  regime,  the  *  hypocrisy 
which  waits  like  a  dark  shadow  upon  religious  fervour,*  the  gloomy 
formalism  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  free  life  of  the  people, 
had  roused  the  bitterest  disgust  against  a  government  which  allowed 
such  things.  Cromwell  determined  to  summon  another  parliament. 
But  he  was  never  to  meet  it.  The  strain  of  sixteen  years'  conflict  in 
the  field  and  in  council,  of  acting  against  the  majority  for  what  he 
thought  right ;  the  failure  of  his  plans ;  the  plots  against  his  hfe  ;  the 
hatred  of  which  he  knew  himself  the  object ;  the  falling  away  of  old 
friends  who  had  fought  by  his  side  ;  had  worn  him  out.  His  family 
circle,  divided  by  politics,  was  now  desolated  by  death ;  the  loss  of  his 
Death  of  favourite  daughter,  Lady  Claypole,  utterly  broke  him  down. 
CromweU  From  her  funeral,  on  August  10,  he  came  back  ill  with 
fever.  As  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  lifeguards  he  looked  like  a  dead 
man.  He  still  conducted  business,  but  on  the  24th  took  to  his  bed. 
On  the  30th  there  raged  a  terrific  storm,  long  remembered,  and  con- 
nected by  superstition  and  party  feeling  with  his  death.  *  The  Devil,' 
said  the  royalists,  *was  coming  for  his  own.'  For  three  days  he 
lingered,  often  engaged  in  fervent  prayer.  On  the  last  night  he  was 
urged  to  take  a  soothing- draught  and  then  try  to  sleep.  There  are  few- 
recorded  utterances  more  pathetic  than  the  reply,  *  It  is  not  my  design 
to  drink  or  to  sleep ;  but  my  design  is  to  make  what  haste  I  can  to  be 
gone.'  Between  3  and  4  in  the  afternoon  of  September  3 — the  day  of 
Drogheda,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester — he  died. 

With  him  the  Pipitan  revolution  was  practically  at  an  end.  He 
had  been  the  chief  agent  in  fulfilling  the  first  aims  of  that  revolution, 
to  make  the  will  of  the  nation  override  that  of  the  king,  and  to  keep 
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Protestantism  free  from  Laudian  innovations.  But  he  had  done  some- 
thing greater  stiU.  But  for  him  the  intolerance  of  Laud  would  have  been 
succeeded  by  an  intolerance  far  worse — ^that  of  Presbyterianism.  From 
first  to  last  religious  freedom  had  been  his  chief  thought,  and,  when 
political  necessity  did  not  forbid  it,  he  had  secured  this  freedom  for 
England  through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  his  memorable  rule^ 

Section  4. — The  Beatoration  of  Parliament  and  Monarchy 

Oliver  had  nominated  his  son  Bichard  as  his  successor,  and  the 
change  met  for  the  moment  with  general  assent.  But  the  protectorate 
had  depended  upon  Cromwell's  personal  ascendency  over  the  army ; 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  soldiers  would  tamely  submit  to  one  who 
was  no  soldier,  and  whose  talents  were  those  only  of  a  respectable 
country  gentleman.  They  demanded  the  separation  of  the  offices  of 
protector  and  lord-general — that  is,  that  the  civil  power 
demands  a  should  not  have  Control  over  the  army.  Hearing  that 
indepen-*"^  parliament  was  about  to  proclaim  Bichard  lord-general,  the 
deuce  of  the  officers  massed  the  troops,  and  forced  him  to  dissolve  it. 
Dvi  power  rpjjgy  j^^^  demanded  a  pure  republic  again,  without  a 
*  single  person.'  But  the  only  time  when  this  had  existed  was  before 
Cromwell  dissolved  the  Bump,  April  1658.  The  army  therefore 
determined  to  restore  the  Bump;  and  on  May  7,  1669, 
of  the  forty- two  members,  headed  by  their  old  speaker,  Lenthall, 

RSSreinent  *^®^  *^®"^  seats,  A  Committee  of  safety  and  a  council  of 
of  Richard  thirty-one  were  appointed.  Bichard  Cromwell  gladly  retired 
to  private  life.  Monk  m  Scotland,  Henry  Cromwell  m 
Ireland,  Lockhart  in  Flanders,  and  Montague  with  the  fleet,  were 
obliged  by  their  own  men  to  acquiesce. 

What  had  happened  so  often  before  now  happened  again.  This 
fragment  of  a  mutilated  parliament  refused  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  army.  On  the  crucial  point — the  independence  of  the  army — it 
was  as  firm  in  opposition  as  its  predecessors.  Fleetwood  was  named 
commander-in-chief,  but  was  to  take  his  orders  from  parHament.  For 
a  time  an  open  breach  was  delayed  by  the  common  danger  of  a  general 
royalist  rising,  to  be  supported  by  invasions  both  from  Flanders  and 
France.  Except  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  the  attempts  were  anti- 
cipated or  easily  suppressed.  Lambert  flew  to  Cheshiie,  where  Sir 
George  Booth  had  collected  a  large  force,  and  routed  and  captured 
him  at  Winnington  Bridge. 

The  danger  over,  the  army  came  back  to  settle  accounts  with  the 
parliament.    They  made  their  old  demands  and  met  with  the  old 
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resistance.  Lambert  hereupon  turned  out  the  Enmp,  and  another 
committee  of  safety  was  appointed  of  thirteen  army  leaders  and  ten 

civilians.  Various  plans  for  a  constitution  were  suggested, 
the  Rump  by  in  each  of  which  the  complete  independence  of  the  army, 
^^^'^  and  tolerance  to  all  except  Papists  and  prelatists,  had  place. 
In  the  language  of  the  time,  Christ  was  to  be  sole  king,  and  to  the 
saints  under  him  was  given  the  rule  of  the  kingdom. 

But  now  Lambert,  the  leader  of  the  army  republicans,  found  him- 
self fauce  to  face  with  Monk,  who,  wary  and  taciturn,  had  been  watch- 
GenenJ  ^^  events  intently  from  Scotland.  He  had  grasped  the  fact 
Monk  that  the  traditional  feeling  of  the  average  Englishman  was 

the  exact  opposite  of  the  army  doctrine ;  that  the  military  power  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  civil  before  England  could  be  at  rest.  He  now 
determined  to  use  his  army,  which  he  had  carefully  weeded  of  all 
violent  republicans,  and  over  which  he  had  complete  control,  to 
restore  parliamentary  rule.  He  prepared  to  march  into  England,  and 
Lambert  hurried  north  to  confront  him.  But  Lambert's  own  men 
were  now  wavering;  the  Portsmouth  garrison  had  revolted;  the 
troops  sent  to  coerce  it  joined  their  comrades.     On  December  24  the 

regiments  left  in  London  marched  to  the  house  oi  LenthaJl 
again  °™^  and  replaced  him  and  the  Eump.  A  new  council  of  state 
restored  ^^  appointed,  this  time  with  but  seven  military  men  to 
fourteen  civilians.  Lambert,  deserted  by  his  troops,  retired  to  his 
private  estate.  On  New  Year's  day,  1660,  Monk  crossed  the  Tweed, 
Enters  ^^^  °^  February  3  entered  London,  amid  cries  for  a  free 

London  parliament — ^that  is,  a  new  one  freely  elected ;  the  Bump 
was  regarded  as  an  absurdly  incomplete  representative  of  the  people. 
Monk,  now  lieutenant  general  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  concealing 
his  designs  in  impenetrable  silence,  adhered  steadfEtstly  to  his  policy  of 
Obeys  the  recognising  the  authority  of  parliament.  When  the  City,  un- 
Bump  represented  by  members  of  its  own  choice,  refused  to  pay 

taxes  levied  by  the  Bump,  he  arrested  the  leaders  at  their  orders,  tore  up 
the  chains  and  posts  used  for  closing  the  streets,  and  took  down  the  gates. 
But  when,  jealous  of  his  power,  the  Bump  proposed  to  deprive  him  of  his 
sole  command,  he  peremptorily  insisted  that  the  vacant  seats  should  be 
filled  up  at  once,  and  that  a  dissolution  should  take  place  on  May  9. 

It  was  certain  that  a  free  parliament  would  demand  the  recall  of 
ihe  king.    The  question  was  upon  what  conditions.    The  Presbyterians 

were  anxious  for  those  agreed  to  by  Charles  I.  at  the  Isle  of 
i^ldrtLr?^  Wight  (p.  279).  But  the  force  of  the  stream  drove  them 
mined  on  p^^^  ^Yub  sticking  point.  The  City  demanded  an  uncondi- 
tional recall,  but    that    Charles  should  grant  a  complete  amnesty. 
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the  satisfaction  of  Monk's  sxnxjt  and  the  reference  of  religious  differ- 
ences to  an  assembly  of  divines.  Monk  hereupon  sent  Sir  John 
Grenville  to  the  king.  He  would  put  nothing  on  paper;  Grenville 
learned  the  conditions  by  heart. 

Meanwhile  the  Eump  had  been  reinforced,  not  by  new  elections,  but 
by  the  restoration  of  the  members  ejected  at  Pride's  purge.  It  now 
contained  a  Presbyterian  majority ;  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
was  hung  up  in  the  house,  and  read  aloud  in  every  church.  A  disso- 
lution was  settled  for  March  15,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
a  conunonwealth  without  king  and  lords  abolished.  The  inscription 
*  Exit  Tyrannus  *  disappeared  from  the  Boyal  Exchange,  and  *  Long 
live  the  King '  took  its  place.  Monk  let  the  king  know  that  he  was 
ready  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost ;  Montague  with  the  fleet,  and 
Fairfax  in  the  north,  were  both  ready  to  second  him. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  had  been  held.  All  restrictions  were 
openly  evaded ;  the  new  house  contained  150  declared  royaHsts.  The 
A  royaUst  anny  republicans  were  in  angry  despair.  Lambert  raised 
parliament  a  small  force  at  Daventry,  but  was  easily  routed  by  Colonel 
Ingoldsby  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  London.  The  *  Convention' 
parliament  met  on  April  25 ;  the  old  House  of  Peers  came  together 
as  though  no  interruption  had  ever  taken  place.  England  had  restored 
her  parliamentary  system.  But  in  the  English  mind  parliament  and 
monarchy  went  together.^'  On  May  1  letters  were  read  from  the  king 
to  both  houses,  with  others  te  Monk,  the  army,  and  the  City.  But  it 
was  the  Declaration  of  Breda  *  to  all  his  loving  subjects  *  which  was 
Declaration  ^^  important  thing,  for  nothing  could  better  mark  how 
of  Breda  completely  the  restoration  was  one  of  sufferance.  Edward 
Hyde,  who  drew  up  the  Declaration,  knew  that  the  restoration  was, 
in  the  first  place,  a  restoration  of  parliament,  and  of  a  Presbyterian 
parliament.  His  object  Was  to  lull  suspicion  until  Charles  was  steady 
enough  upon  the  throne  to  use  his  power  of  dissolution  at  a  favourable 
moment,  and  then  to  secure  an  assembly  more  to  his  wishes.  (1)  Pardon 
was  therefore  promised  to  all  who  within  forty  days  should  express 
their  loyalty,  ^excepting  only  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  he 
excepted  by  pa/rUament.'  ^*  (2)  Liberty  was  proclaimed  to  •  tender  con- 
sciences,* and  the  king*s  readiness  *to  consent  to  such  an  act  of 
parUa/ment  as,  upon  mature  deliberaUgn,  shall  he  offered  to  us  for 

15  *  This  government,'  said  Clarendon,  ^  •  But  in  the  letter  to  the  Speaker  a 

'  was  as  natural  to  them  as  their  food  significant  hint  was  given.     '  If  there 

or  raiment;  and  naked  Indians,  dressing  be  a  cryipg  sin  .  .  .  we  cannot  doubt 

themselves  in  French  fashion,  were  no  that  you  will  be  as  solicitous  to  redeem 

more  absurd  than  Englishmen  without  and  vindicate  the  nation  from  that  guilt 

a  parliament  and  a  king.'  and  infamy  as  we  can  be.' 
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the  fall  granting  of  that  indulgence.'  (3)  On  all  questions  regarding 
the  land  the  decision  was  leffc  absolutely  to  the  parliament.  (4)  Finally 
Charles  promised  to  consent  to  an  act  for  '  the  full  satisfiGiction  of  all 
arrears  *  to  Monk's  army,  and  to  *  take  them  into  the  royal  service 
upon  as  good  pay  and  conditions  as  they  now  enjoy,' 

The  recognition  of  the  absolute  authority  of  parliament  in  questions 
regarding  the  church  and  the  land,  the  waiving  of  any  desire  for  per- 
sonal vengeance,  the  satisfaction  of  the  army :  these  were  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  England  agreed  to  take  back  Charles  II. 

That  which  was  restored  was  not  the  old  monarchy,  but  the  old 
monarchy  profoundly  modified  by  the  lessons  of  a  generation  of  bitter 
Nature  of  the  Strife.  It  was  monarchy  with  a  Triennial  Act  and  without 
Bestoration  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  courts ;  without 
the  power  of  arbitrary  arrest  and  arbitrary  taxation:  without  the 
power  of  the  sword;  a  monarchy  restored  on  sufferance  by  that  which 
had  overthrown  it — a  Puritan  parliament ;  and  at  first  without  its 
most  faithful  supporter,  the  episcopal  church. 

On  May  18  a  deputation,  chiefly  of  Presbyterians,  was  sent  to  the 
king  at  Breda.  They,  with  a  number  of  Presbyterian  clergy,  were 
graciously  received,  and  returned  satisfied  of  the  king's  deeply 
Return  of  religious  character.  On  the  25th  he  landed  at  Dover, 
Charles  escortod  by  Montague  and  the  fleet.  On  the  29th,  his 
thirtieth  birthday,  he  passed  through  tlie  City.  Here  he  was  met  by 
a  body  of  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  presented  him  with  a  Bible ;  he 
declared  that  it  should  be  the  rule  of  his  life.  With  this  lie  upon  his 
lips  he  began  his  reign. 

Dates.    James  I.»  Charles  J.,  the  Civil  Wa/r,  a/nd  Commonwealth 

A.D. 

Hampton  Court  Conference  .  1604 
Gunpowder  Plot  .  .  .1604-1606 
Buckingham  in  power  .  .  .  1615 
Execution  of  Kaleigh  .  •  .  1618 
Thirty  Years*  War  begins  .  .  1618 
Beyival  of  impeachments     .  1621 

Spaniel  marriage  broken  off  .  1625 
Murder  of  Buc&gham  .  .  1628 
Petition  of  Bight ....  1629 


Laud  archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1688 
Wentworth  goes  to  Ireland  .        .  1688 

Ship-money 1687 

The  Covenant  in  Scotland  .  .  1688 
Short  Parliament,  April  .  .  1640 
Long  Parliament,  November.  .  1640 
Execution  of  Strafford  •  .  .  1641 
The  five  members.       •       .        .  1642 


A.D. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant  .  1648 
The  Scotch  army  enters  England ; 

Marston  Moor  ....  1644 
The  New  Model ;  Naseby  .  .  1645 
Charles  given  up  by  the  Soots  .  1647 
Second  Civfl  War.  .  .  .  1648 
Treaty  of  Newport  and  Pride's 

Pu^e 1648 

Execution  of  Charles  I.  .  •  1649 
Conquest  of  Lreland  .  •  .  1649 
Conquest  of  Scotland  .  •  .  1650 
Battle  of  Worcester  .  .  •  1651 
Navigation  Act  ....  1651 
Listmment  of  government  .  •  1658 
Petition  and  Advice  .  .  •  1656 
Death  of  Cromwell  .  .  •  1658 
Monk  in  London  ....  1660 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CHARLES  11.     ATTEMPT  TO  BEQAJN  TBE  PBEROGATlVE 

Section  1. — The  Cla/rendon  Administration,    Triumph  of  the 
Church,  cmd  the  First  Dutch  War 

The  nature  of  the  Bestoration  was  seen  in  the  composition  of  the  privy 
counciL  Out  of  thirty  members  twelve  had  been  active  opponents 
of  Charles  I.  But  wiinin  this  body  was  formed  a  small  committee, 
which  speedily  drew  to  itself  all  matters  of  importance,  and  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Monk  and  his  friend  Morris,  was  composed  solely 
of  ardent  royalists.  All  the  business  of  government  was  centred  in 
Edward  Hyde,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  lord  chancellor.  His 
work  was  one  of  resettlement;  and  for  this  he  was 
admirably  fitted  by  ability,  honesty,  and  good  sense,  and  especially 
by  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law.  The  other  members  of  this 
small  conunittee  were  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  of  state. 

The  great  danger  was  the  spirit  of  retaliation.  But  Charles  and 
Clarendon  succeeded  in  drawing  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
Partial  fnifli  ^S^^^^®^  *^^  ^  othcrs,  and  in  thus  confining  this  spirit 
ment  of  the  within  intelligible  lines.  The  Lords  indeed  endeavoured 
^^2^^"  *o  bring  to  the  scaffold  all  who  had  sat  upon  any  court  of 
(1)  indem-  justice  by  which  royahsts  had  been  tried.  But  the  Com- 
^  mens,  supported  by  Charles  and  Clarendon,  stood  firm 

against  *  mingling  the  king's  blood  with  any  other  blood; '  and,  after 
a  prolonged  contest  between  the  houses,  an  Indemnity  BiU  was 
passed,  by  which,  at  the  price  of  some  twenty  lives,  the  universal  fear 
was  removed.^  A  barren  vengeance  was  taken  upon  the  dead.  The 
bodies  of  CromweU,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  the  president  of  the  court 
which  condemned  Charles  I.,  were  torn  from  their  graves  and  gibbeted 
for  a  day.  They  were  then  decapitated,  the  heads  fixed  on  Westminster 
Hall,  and  the  bodies  thrown  into  a  pit. 

Of  the  king's  judges  nineteen  had  given  themselves  up  on  the  faith 
of  the  proclamation.  The  Act  of  ludenmity  provided  that  they  should 
be  tried,  but  not  executed  without  a  special  act.    The  trial  is  £Eunous 

1  Vane  and  Lambert  were  among  the  *De   Facto'  act   of   Henry   YII. 

those   excepted    from  pardon,  though  (p.  174)  Vane  was  execnted,  on   the 

not  regicides,  the  king,  however,  pro-  gronnd  that  the  act  presumed  the  de 

mising  that  they  should  not  be  put  fctcto  government  to  be  a  monarchy. 


to  death.    Li   1662  this  promise  was    Lambert  was  imprisoned  at  Guernsey 
shamelessly  broken.     Li  defiance   of    for  thirty  years. 
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because  Orlando  Bridgeman,  attomey-general,  then  laid  down  the 
present  doctrine  that  the  king,  as  directly  subject  to  God  alone,  and 
to  no  earthly  authority,  is  inviolable ;  but  that,  since  he  cannot  be 
touched,  his  ministers  must  be  held  responsible.  The  first  doctrine 
expresses  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  killing  of  Charles  I. ;  the  second 
the  resolve  that  no  future  king  should  be  able  to  do  the  mischief  that 
Charles  I.  had  done. 

Next  to  the  question  of  life  came  that  of  the  land.    There  were : 

(1)  The  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  church,  and  a  few  distin- 

(2)  The  guished  royalists,  which  had  been  5old  by  the  Conamon- 
land  wealth,  and  regarding  which  the  Declaration  had  left  the 
matter  to  parliament.  But  care  was  taken  that  the  present  parlia- 
ment should  not  settle  the  question ;  and  thus,  when  a  dissolution  took 
place,  they  reverted  to  their  original  owners,  their  confiscation  having 
been  illegal.  (2)  Private  estates  sold  during  the  Commonwealth  by  the 
owners.  The  royalists  hoped  for  repossession.  But  Clarendon  stood 
firm  to  the  principle  of  private  contract ;  and  the  Bill  of  Sales  con- 
firmed all  such  transactions. 

King  and  parliament  were  alike  eager  to  be  rid  of  the  army. 
Monk  made  no  opposition,  for  he  had  all  he  desired  in  honom's  and 

(3)  The  pensions.  The  rising  of  a  few  fanatics  in  the  streets  of 
army  London,  under  a  haJf-crazed  man  named  Venner,  gave 
Charles  an  excuse  for  retaining  the  Coldstream  Guards'  and  two  other 
regiments.    The  rest  returned  quietly  to  their  former  trades. 

The  revenue  was  fixed  at  1,2OO,OO0Z.    The  opportunity  was  taken 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  Cecil  under  James  I.  (p.  239),  by  abolishing 

(4)  The  purveyances  and  the  Court  of  Wards,  which  brought  in 
revenue  about  100,000?.  a  year.  It  was  decided  to  raise  that  sum 
in  future  fi:om  the  excise  (p.  268),  which  now  became  perpetual :  an 
instance  of  the  growth  of  the  modern  principle  that  the  whole  nation 
shall  pay  for  the  removal  of  an  abuse,  even  though  such  removaj 
benefit  only  one  class. 

There  remained  the  great  question  of  the  church.  The  Episco- 
palians were  eager  to  avenge  the  insults  and  injuries  of  the  last 
(6)  The  twenty  years ;  and  Clarendon  was  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
church  them.  But  with  the  present  parliament  it  was  necessary 
to  temporise.  Charles  had  successfully  hoodwinked  the  Presbyterian 
deputation  at  Breda.  The  party  was  now  kept  in  play  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  ten  of  their  clergy  as  royal  chaplains ;  and  Charles  took  his 
part  in  the  farce  by  attending  their  sermons.  He  issued  a  declaration 
admitting  his  preference  for  the  Episcopal  church,  as  *  the  best  fence 
^  So  called  because  they  croBsed  the  Tweed  with  Monk  at  Coldstream. 
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God  ever  raised  up  against  popery,*  but  limiting  the  power  of  bishops 
so  far  as  to  satisfy  the  moderate  Presbyterians,  one  of  whom, 
Beynolds,  accepted  a  bishopric.  The  Presbyterians  in  parliament 
tried  to  turn  this  declaration  into  a  law,  but  Clarendon  succeeded  in 
Dissolution  Securing  the  rejection  of  the  biU.  Then  the  king  dissolved 
convention  *^®  parliament,  December  24,  1660.  To  keep  the  Presby- 
Pariiament  terians  occupied  until  the  elections,  a  conference  was  held 
between  twelve  bishops  and  twelve  Presbyterians  at  the  Savoy  Palace. 
It  foiled,  like  that  at  Hampton  Court  (p.  285),  because  it  was  intended 
to  fail.  The  hands  of  the  government  were  now  free,  and  their 
intentions  speedily  appeared. 

The  elections  took  place  in  the  full  tide  of  royalist  reaction.  The 
new  House  of  Commons  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  cavaliers 
and  churchmen.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was 
Pensionary  bumt  by  the  hangman ;  the  acts  and  doctrines  of  the  Long 
Parliament  Parliament  denounced ;  the  bishops  restored  to  the  Lords ; 
the  control  of  the  forces  and  the  power  of  veto  given  back  to  the 
crown ;  the  law  of  high  treason  made  more  severe ;  the  lawfulness 
of  even  defensive  war  against  the  king  denied.  But  at  one  point  they 
stopped  short.  There  was  no  intention  of  allowing  the  crown  to 
become  independent,  and  in  spite  of  Charles's  utmost  pressure  they 
refuised  to  increase  the  revenue. 

Then  Presbyterianism  was  directly  attacked.  Its  chief  power  was 
in  ihe  corporations  of  towns,  which  returned  many  members  of  par- 
Q^L^  liament.  The  Corporation  Act  (December  19,  1661)  laid 
of  the  Pres-  down  three  conditions  for  admission  into  a  municipal  body : 
byterians  ^^  renunciation  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  the 
denial  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  against  the  king ;  the  taking 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Driven 
out  of  the  state,  it  was  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (May  19,  1662) 
driven  out  of  the  church.  No  one  might  hold  a  living  after  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  August  24,  who  had  not  previously  read  the 
The  revised  service  from  the  newly  revised  Prayer  Book,  and  declared 
Prayer  Book  his  *  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  everything  therein.* 
Ministers  and  teachers  of  all  sorts  were  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed 
by  the  Corporation  Act,  and  were  to  promise  *  to  endeavour  no  change 
or  alteration  of  government  either  in  church  or  state.'  All  connection 
with  foreign  churches  was  broken  off  by  the  law  that  ordinations 
obtained  abroad  were  not  valid;  and  the  English  church  became 
exclusive  and  isolated.  Charles  asked  parliament  in  vain  for  per- 
mission to  dispense  with  the  act  in  certain  cases.  He  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  the  fact  that,  in  exact  reversal  of  the  state  of  things 
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under  his  father  and  Laud,  parliament  and  the  church  were  now  in 
the  strictest  union.  Equally  vain  was  his  attempt  to  win  over  the 
„  ,.       ^    leading  Presbyterians  by  offers  of  church  preferment.      On 

Parliament      r^,.*^^„,,  -         .,  ,, 

and  church  Sunday,  August  17,  the  nonconformmg  clergy  preached 
in  union  ^^^^  farewell  sermons;  and  2,000  of  them,  the  best  and 
most  earnest  of  their  body,  accepted  poverty  and  exile.  Henceforth 
Presbyterianism  was  the  creed  of  a  dissenting  sect.  The  English 
church  had  taken  its  final  shape.' 

Throughout  his  reign  Charles  was  trying  to  free  himself  from  the 
control  which  parliament,  by  limiting  the  revenue,  had  placed  upon 
him;  and  this  is  the  key  to  the  tortuous  foreign  policy 
tionwith  which  he  pursued.  He  first  offered  his  alliance  to  the 
Prance  Dutch  for  two  milhous ;  but  the  renewal  of  the  Navigation 

Act  (p.  285)  made  them  angrily  refuse.  Spain  then  promised  him  any 
simi  he  might  ask  for,  on  condition  that  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk  were 
restored ;  this  was  equally  fruitless.  He  then  turned  to  France.  An 
alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  was  a  natural  one.  He  was  Louis's  cousin, 
and  had  been  sheltered  by  him  while  in  exile.  He  admired  the 
inteUigent  despotism  which  Louis  had  estabhshed,  and  hoped  to 
estabhsh  the  same  in  England ;  and  he  wanted  Louis's  money. 

Louis  was  equally  desirous  of  the  alHance  of  England.  He  wanted 
the  use  of  her  navy.  He  had  made  peace  with  Spain  on  condition 
that  he  should  no  longer  help  Portugal  in  rebellion.  To  evade  his 
promise  he  now  induced  Charles  to  marry  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal ;  and  he  gave  him  a  large  supply  on  condition 
of  active  help  to  Portugal.  Charles's  next  step  in  the  same  course 
j^yai  was  to  sell  Dunkirk  to  Louis  for  200,000?.,  thus  giving  up 

marriflgea  England's  foothold  on  the  Continent.  At  the  same  time  his 
sister  Henrietta  was  married  to  Louis's  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  James,  duke  of  York,  married  Clarendon's  daughter,  Anne 
Hyde. 

An  alarm  of  popery  had  meanwhile  been  spreading  among  the 
Commons.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  king  was  at  this  time  a 
Fear  of  Catholic*    "While  in  exile  he  had  promised  the  pope  and 

popery  foreign  princes  that  he  would  assist  the  CathoHcs  in  Eng- 

land, especially  since  many  of  his  father's  most  faithful  adherents  had 

s  One  special  hardship  was  added  to  Innocent  XI.  for  a  reconstitution  of  the 

the  act.    By  a  date  being  named  before  English    church,    whereby,    while    re- 

Michaehnas  day,  when  the  tithes  were  taining  its  national  and  independent 

payable,  the   outgoing  ministers  wBre  character,  it  should  nominally  acknow- 

deprived  of  their  only  source  of  support,  ledge  the  Holy  See  as  its  head. 

^  He  was  in   conmiimication  with 
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been  of  that  creed.  It  was  no  kindly  feeling  to  Presbyterianism,  but 
%  the  hope  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  tolerate  one  form  of  dissent  he 
'  would  be  allowed  to  tolerate  another,  that  made  him  issue,  during  the 
recess,  an  assertion  of  his  right  to  suspend  the  penal  laws ;  and  he  now 
asked  parliament  to  con&*m  it.^  Cromwell  had,  so  to  speak,  lefb  him 
a  legacy  of  toleration  and  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  he  was  trying 
to  get  his  inheritance.  But  there  was  nothing  which  the  average 
Enghshman  so  hated  and  feared  as  popery :  this  is  the  dominant  fact 
in  the  feverish  poHtics  of  the  reign ;  and  parliament  now  refused  to 
grant  a  supply  until  he  had  banished  all  Catholic  priests.*^ 

They  then,  on  the  ground  that  a  dominant  state  church  was  the 
best  safeguard  against  popery,  resumed  the  persecution  of  noncon- 
formity.   The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  led  to  the  rise  of  un- 
rdl^^d^*^     authorised  religious  meetings.    These  were  put  down  by 
SfSnt!''    *^®  ■^*^*^'  Conventicle  Act  (May  17,  1664),  which  forbade 
Conventicle    such  meetings  of  more  than  four  persons  besides  the  house- 
hold, under  the  severest  penalties.    It  caused  great  suffer- 
ing, especially  among  the  Quakers.  The  awful  visitation  of  the  Plague^ 
increased  their  hardships.  Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1665, 
it  increased  in  intensity  with  the  heat  of  summer,  imtil 
in  September  the  deaths  in  London  alone  were  more    than  1,000 
daily ;  and  its  ravages  did  not  cease  until  the  winter,  when  more  than 
100,000  persons  had  died.    All  who  could  do  so  fled  from  London.    The 
pulpits  were  deserted.    The  Presbyterian  ministers  took  the  places 
of  those  who  had  fled,  and  gathered  crowded  congregations.    But  this 
devotion  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  bishops,  and  at  their  demand  the 
Five  Mile       parliament  passed  the  Five  Mile  Acty  which  forbade,  under 
Act  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment,  any  Nonconformist  minister 

to  teach  in  schools  or  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  city,  corporate 
town,  or  parliamentary  borough,  unless  he  had  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  former  acts.  The  odious  trade  of  informer  was  en- 
couraged by  his  receiving  half  the  fine.  The  machinery  of  persecution 
was  now  complete.  The  Corporation  and  Uniformity  acts  had  settled 
the  limits  of  the  chiurch ;   the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  acts  laid 

*  Airy,   'English     Restoration,*    in  four  years  Charles  reigned  without  a 

Epochs  of  Modem  History ^  p.  120.  parliament. 

®  In  other  respects  they  were  wil-  7  The  most  vivid  accounts  of  the 

ling  to  gratify  Charles.    They  passed  a  Plague  from  day  to  day,  and   of  the 

vote  by  which,  without  repealing  the  Fire  of  London,  will  be  found  in  Pepys's 

Triennial  Act,  they  removed  the  safe-  Diary f  a  matchless  record  of  London 

guards  (p.  261)  attached  to  it  by  the  and  the  court  from  the  bourgeois  point 

Long    Parliament.     The     result    was  of  view. 
shown  at  the  end  of  the  reign,  when  for 
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down  the  terms  upon  which  alone  dissent  might  exist.    Together  they 
form  the  *  Clarendon  Code.' 

Meanwhile  English  and  Dutch  were  once  more  engaged  in  their 
duel  for  conamercial  supremacy.  War,  indeed,  had  never  ceased — in 
First  Dutch  America,  Africa,  or  Asia.  Each  nation  could  show  an 
war  ample  list  of  injuries,  and  so  eager  were  the  Commons  for 

formal  war  that  they  gave  Charles  the  unheard-of  supply  of  2,500,000?. 
Both  Charles  and  John  de  "Witt,  the  leader  of  the  republic,  thought 
they  could  strengthen  their  authority  and  compose  internal  discontents 
by  entering  into  war.  Charles  personally  hated  the  Dutch,  and 
was  angry  at  the  dependence  in  which  they  kept  his  nephew  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange.  War  was  therefore  declared,  March  1665. 
The  first  battle,  in  which  James  and  Opdam  led  the  two  fleets, 
Victory  of  ^^^^  place  off  Lowestoft  on  June  3,  1666,  and,  after 
June  1665  ten  hours*  desperate  fighting,  ended  in  a  great  victory  for 
England.  The  Plague,  however,  prevented  the  English  from  fol- 
lowing up  their  success,  and  the  Dutch  were  soon  again  masters 
of  the  sea.  On  June  1,  1666,  their  admirals — Buyter  and  Tromp— 
met  Monk  and  Eupert  off  the  Dunes.  For  four  days  there  was  waged 
one  of  the  most  terrible  sea  fights  in  history.  In  the  end  the  English 
Defeat  of  Were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  8,000  men  and  seventeen 
June  1666  vcssels.  On  August  4  the  struggle  was  renewed  off  the 
Norfolk  coast.  This  time  fortune  changed,  and  the  Dutch  fled  to  the 
Victory  of  shallows  of  Zealand.  Finding  their  merchant  fleet  huddled 
August  1C66  together  for  safety  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  the  Enghsh 
sent  fire-ships  among  them  and  destroyed  160  ships.  At  this  moment 
a  fresh  calamity  fell  upon  the  nation.  On  the  night  of  Sunday, 
September  2,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  baker's  shop  in  Pudding  Lane,  near 
Fire  of  London  Bridge.    A  strong  east  wind  was  blowing,  and  the 

Loudon  wooden  houses  burned  like  paper,  the  fire  leaping  across 
the  narrow  street.  The  conflagration  lasted  for  a  week ;  the  City  was 
in  ruins  from  London  Bridge  to  Temple  Bar.  There  was  now  a 
general  cry  for  peace ;  but  Charles  was  still  hopeful,  for  by  promising  to 
give  Louis  XIV.  a  free  hand  in  his  designs  upon  Europe  he  had  secured 
his  promise  of  help.  Suddenly,  on  June  7,  1667,  while  Charles  was 
«,,,  -.^  .  V     8-t  a  drunken  irevel  at  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth's, '  all  mad 

The  Dutch       .,,./.  ,        ,  ,     - 

in  the  111  hunting  01  a  poor  moth,'  the  sound  of  guns  was  heard 

Thames  ^^  ^^le  Thames.  A  Dutch  fleet  of  sixty-one  ships,  under  De 
Witt,  had  mounted  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  as  far  as  Sheerness 
Treaty  of  ^^^  Eochester,  burning  and  capturing  the  English  vessels 
Breda  at  anchor.     The  result  of  this  daring  stroke  was  the  Treaty  of 

Breda  (July  31, 1 667), by  which  each  nation  retained  its  own  conquests. 
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The  war  had  led  to  a  great  extension  of  the  control  of  the  Commons 
over  the  purse.  Besides  the  2,500,000?.  already  granted,  they  had  in 
1665  given  another  sum  of  half  that  amount.  But  so  great  was  the 
anger  of  the  country  gentlemen  at  the  manner  in  which  the  first  grant 
was  spent,  that  they  insisted  upon  the  appropriation  of  the  latter  sum 
to  the  war ;  and  this  system  of  *  appropriation  of  supplies  '  henceforth 
Appropriar  hecame  general.  In  the  following  year  parliament  demanded 
tion  of  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  investigate  the  expen- 

diture. From  Magna  Carta  to  the  Petition  of  Eight  it 
had  been  over  and  over  again  decided  that  money  might  not  be  raised 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  people.  It  was  now  settled  that  it  might 
not  be  spent  without  the  same  sanction. 

From  1660  to  1667  Clarendon  had  been  supreme.  He  had,  of 
course,  raised  up  a  host  of  jealous  enemies  among  the  political  adven- 
turers, the  disappointed  cavaliers  (p.  298),  and  the  persecuted  Catholics 
PaUof  ^'^^  Dissenters.    He  had  alienated  both  Charles  and  his 

Clarendon  mistresses  by  his  grave  reprobation  of  debauchery.  He 
had  opposed  as  unconstitutional  the  king's  attempts  to  suspend  the 
penal  laws,  and  the  Commons'  insistence  upon  the  appropriation 
'  of  supplies ;  he  had  especially  angered  the  latter  by  advising  Charles 
to  support  the  troops  by  forced  contributions,  and  by  suggesting  a 
dissolution  as  the  best  way  out  of  his  difficulties  with  them.  By  his 
arrogance  he  had  lost  the  favour  of  the  London  citizens.  The  sale  of 
Dunkirk,  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  were  wrongly  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  integrity  of  his  character  unfitted  him  for  dealing  with 
the  back- stairs  intrigues  of  the  court.  Charles,  as  devoid  of  gratitude 
as  his  father,  yielded  to  the  clamour,  and  Clarendon  was  dismissed, 
August  30,  166  7.  On  October  10  his  impeachment  was  voted  ;  ho 
fled  to  France,  and  died  at  Eouen  in  1674,  after  writing  his  great  his- 
tory of  the  civil  war  and  the  record  of  his  own  life  since  the  Restoration. 

Section  2. — The  Cabal  Adminiatration,    Attemjpted  Toleration, 
Second  Dutch  War 

"While  Charles  was  ever  drawing  nearer  to  Louis,  the  nation 
thoroughly  disliked  the  connection.  Louis  was  a  despot  and  a 
Jealousy  of  Catholic  ;  and  despotism  and  popery  were  the  two  things 
France  which  the  parliament  dreaded  most.  The  keenest  jealousy 
was  aroused  by  Louis's  invasion  of  Flanders,  which  belonged  to 
Spain,  but  to  which  he  invented  a  claim  ;  and  Charles  was  urged  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch  to  compel  Louis  to  withdraw.  His 
chief  adviser  in  foreign  affairs  was  now  Henry  Bennet,  earl  of 
Arlington,  who  shared  with  George  Yilliers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
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power  left  oy  Clarendon.  Buckingham  favoured  France  ;  but  Arling- 
ton was  much  the  cleverer  man,  and  he  urged  upon  Charles  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  parliament,  if  further  supplies  were  to  be 
forthcoming.  In  January  1668  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  was 
made  with  the  republic  by  which  the  two  nations  boimd  themselves 
The  Triple  ^  bring  about  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  use 
Alliance  force  against  whichever  should  refuse.  The  last  condition 
wcbS  kept  secret.  In  May  Sweden  joined  the  alliance,  which  is,  there- 
fore, known  as  the  Triple  Alliance.  Louis  was  not  yet  ready  to  defy 
such  a  coalition,  and  peace  was  made  between  France  and  Spain  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  May  1668,  by  which  Louis  acquired  a  number  of 
fortified  towns  in  Flanders. 

Charles  had  been  forced  into  the  Triple  Alliance.  Scarcely  was 
it  signed  when  he  privately  let  Louis  imderstand  that  he  was  as 
anxious  as  ever  for  his  friendship.^  Louis  was  determined  to  punish 
the  Dutch  for  presuming  to  talk  about  using  force  against  him  ;  and 
as  a  despotic  monarch  he  hated  and  despised  them  as  republicans  ; 
'  messieurs  les  marchands '  he  called  them.^  For  his  purpose  he 
needed  the  English  navy ;  and  he  was  willing  to  give  Charles  a  hand- 
some bribe.  Charles  had  now  privately,  and  James  publicly,  acknow- 
ledged themselves  Catholics,  and  this  aided  the  scheme.  Arlington, 
to  preserve  his  influence  with  Charles  against  Buckingham,  changed 
sides  and  undertook  the  negotiation.  The  king's  clever  and  beautiful 
Treaty  of  sistcr  Henrietta  came  over  from  France  to  smooth  away 
Dover  .  aJl  difficulties  ;  and  on  June  1, 1 6 70 ,  the  disgraceful  Treaty 
of  Dover  was  concluded.  For  his  assistance  Louis  agreed  to  give 
Charles  a  large  annual  smn,  with  a  present  supply,  of  which  part  was 
to  be  paid  when  he  declared  his  conversion ;  to  help  him  against  his 
own  subjects  if  such  declaration  should  lead  to  revolts ;  and  to  grant 
wide  commercial  advantages  to  England.  But,  since  this  treaty  could 
The  sham  ^^^  ^®  shown  to  Charles's  Protestant  ministers,  a  sham 
treaty  treaty  was  made,  and  Buckingham  was  duped  by  being 

allowed  to  negotiate  it.  In  this  nothing  was  said  about  Catholicism, 
the  sum  offered  for  the  declaration  of  conversion  being  added  to  that 
given  for  the  war.  The  original  treaty  was  known  only  to  Charles, 
Arlington,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  and  two  other  Catholics. 

The  fall  of  Clarendon  had  given  Charles  a  fresh  opportunity  of 
bringing  about  the  toleration  of  dissent ;  and  in  this  he  was  actively 
helped  by  both  Arlington  and  Buckingham.    When  parliament  was 

^  The  original  letters  may  be  seen    should  also  be  read, 
in  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  \'6i.  i.  p.  67.  ^  Any,*  English  Restoration,  *£pocA» 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Sir  TT.  Temple    of  Modern  History y  p.  178. 
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ilot  sitting  lie  tad  his  w&y.  But  at  each  session  he  was  forced,  as  the 
price  of  supply,  to  consent  to  some  further  act  of  severity.  The  per- 
sistence of  parliament  was  greater  than  his  own ;  and  in  February 
1670  he  gave  lip  the  contest.  In  March  1670  was  passed  thd 
Second  Con-  liarshest  of  all  the  persecuting  acts,  the  Second  Conventicle 
venticie  Act  j^ct,  which  consisted  of  the  act  of  1664  in  a  severer  and 
more  searching  shape.  So  rigorously  was  it  carried  out  that  for  the 
time  conventicles  disappeared.  The  Commons  then  turned  upon  the 
Catholics ;  they  again  extorted  the  banishment  of  all  priests  except 
Banishment  those  attached  to  the  queen  and  the  foreign  embassies,  and 
of  CathoUcs  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws.  They  then  gave  a 
supply ;  and  Charles,  needing  to  have  his  hands  free  to  carry  out  the 
Treaty  of  Dover,  of  which  parliament  had  no  cognizance,  at  once 
prorogued  them  to  February  1672. 

One  point  of  great  importance  had  been  meanwhile  fought  out 
between  the  two  houses.  The  Lords  had  assumed  the  right,  in  the 
The  Skinner  ^^^^  ^^  Skinner,  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  a  matter  not  yet 
case  before  the  law  courts ;  and  this  right  the  Commons  denied.' ° 

Neither  would  give  way,  and  nominally  the  matter  remained  un- 
settled. But,  as  a  practical  result,  the  Lords  tacitly  gave  up,  and 
have  never  reasserted,  their  claims. 

The  small  committee  for  foreign  affairs  (p.  297),  usually  called 
*  cabal,*  had  since  Clarendon's  fall  been  composed  of  Chfford,  Arling- 
ton, Buckingham,  Lord  Ashley  (formerly  Ashley  Cooper), 
The  Cabal  ^^^  Lauderdale.  It  was  noticed  that  by  taking  the  first 
letter  of  each  name  the  word  *  Cabal  *  was  formed,  and  this  particular 
cabal  has  thus  acquired  the  special  title.  The  five,  differing  on 
almost  every  other  point,  were  united  upon  the  question  of  toleration ; 
Clifford,  a  *  valiant,  incorrupt  gentleman,'  and  Arlington,  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  Catholics;  Buckingham  as  the  patron  of  the  Dis- 
senters ;  Ashley,  the  most  interesting  figure  of  the  reign,  except  the 
king  himself,  because  toleration  was  favourable  to  trade ;  and  Lauder- 
dale, the  secretary  for  Scotland,  and  Charles's  boon  companion  in  his 
coarsest  vices,  because  the  king  wished  it.  They  had,  too,  all  helped 
to  overthrow  Clarendon,  and  were  therefore  naturally  opposed  to  his 
church  poHcy.  Clifford  and  Ashley  alone  were  men  of 
of  Ports-  strong  principle.  To  these  must  be  added  Louise  de 
mouth  K^roualle,  soon  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  a  clever 

and  beautiful  young  Breton  girl,  who  came  over  with  Henrietta,  and 
who  exercised  great  influence  over  Charles."     Upon  her  and  his 

10  Hallam,  small  edition,  vol.  iii.  ^^  See  the  Athenaum  for  April  24 
p.  21.  1886. 
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other  mistresses  the  treasure  of  the  country  was  poured  out  in  reckless 
profusion.  In  1672  his  debts  were  so  large  that  some  desperate  step 
was  necessary,  especially  with  a  great  war  in  prospect.  The  govern- 
ment was  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  at  12  per  cent,  from  the 
Goldsmiths,  who  were  then  the  only  bankers,  upon  the  security  of 
taxes  already  voted  but  not  yet  collected ;  and  at  the  moment  there 
were  about  1,400,000Z.  of  their  money  in  the  treasury.  Suddenly, 
♦stop  of  the  Tipoii  Clifford's  advice,^^  an  edict  was  issued  that  the  taxes 
Exchequer'  which  worc  being  collected  should  be  devoted  to  the  war, 
and  not  to  repaying  the  bankers  ;  while  in  addition  the  interest  pay- 
able on  the  loans  was  reduced  to  6  per  cent.  The  result  was  that  tlie 
bankers  were  left  without  money  to  pay  the  merchants  who  had 
banked  with  them ;  the  merchants  in  turn  were  unable  to  meet  their 
liabilities;  a  general  stagnation  of  trade  ensued,  with  vast  distress 
among  private  persons,  and  a  total  loss  of  royal  credit.  This  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy  was  called  the  *  Stop  of  the  Exchequer,*  and  for  it 

CHlBford  was  made  lord  treasurer,  with  a  peerage.  Then 
of  indui-  followed,  another  attempt  to  gain  the  dispensing  power. 
gcnce  Charles  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  suspending  the 

penal  laws,  and  asserting  that  such  a  power  was  a  right  inherent  in 
the  crown.  This  was  in  the  main  due  to  Ashley,  who  was  now  made 
£arl  of  Shaftesbury  and  lord  chancellor.  A  few  days  later  war  was 
declared  against  the  Dutch,  in  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover. 
The  last  Dutch  war  had  been  commercial  and  national ;  the  present 
one  was  the  outcome  of  wanton  treachery.  On  land  the  Dutch  fought 
Second  ^^^  ^^®  existence  against  Louis,  who  in  a  few  weeks  had 
Dutch  war  overrun  the  country  to  the  walls  of  Amsterdam.  But  on 
the  sea  they  confronted  our  navy  as  bravely  as  ever.  The  first  great 
battle,  in  Southwold  Bay,  June  7, 16  72,  was  indecisive  ;  and  an  attack 
upon  the  Dutch  coast  was  frustrated  by  a  curious  conjunction  of  wind 
and  tide,  and  by  a  tempest  which  drove  the  Anglo- French  fleet  back 
to  England.  Charles  was  soon  weary  of  the  war  ;  but  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  at  home,  and  hoped  yet  to  escape  them  by 
victory.  A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  on  June  7, 1678;  and  the 
final  struggle  was  fought  out  on  the  Zealand  coast,  between  Ruyter 
and  Rupert,  August  21.  The  Dutch,  fighting  with  desperation,  were 
victorious.    Charles  felt  he  could  do  no  more ;  and  on  February  19, 

1674,  he  made  peace  at  Westminster.  By  this  treaty 
West-  England  gained  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  a  useful  place 

minster         ^^  ^^^  £^^  ^^^  vessels  on  their  way  to  India. 

In  spite  of  the  stop  of  the  exchequer  and  the  subsidies  of  Louis, 

see  Christie,  Li 
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Chaarles  had  been  obliged  to  summon  parliament,  March  1673.  Their 
first  act  was  to  compel  him  to  cancel  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
(March  8),  to  which,  he  told  them  in  his  opening  speech,  he  was 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  adhere.  Then,  anxious  to  have  done 
The  Test  ^^^^  the  Catholic  question  once  for  all,  they  passed  the 
Act  famous  Test  Act,  March  15,  1678,  by  which  all  persons 

holding  office  were  compelled  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
English  church,  and  especially  to  deny  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Tran- 
Bubstantiation.  James,  who  was  lord  high  admiral,  Clifford,  and 
many  other  CathoHcs  were  driven  from  office,  and  the  Cabal  scattered. 
Still  discontent  increased.  The  frequent  evasions  of  the  new  act ; 
the  demands  of  Louis  for  the  establishment  of  Catholicism  in  the 
conquered  Dutch  towns ;  the  *  flaunting  *  of  Catholics  at  court ;  the 
second  marriage  of  James  with  the  CathoHc  Princess  of  Modena ; 
the  '  dark  hovering  *  on  Blackheath  of  an  army  which  Charles  had 
been  quietly  collecting,  and  which  was  commanded  by  Schomberg,  a 
Frenchman,  and  Fitzgerald,  a  Catholic ;  the  complete  failure  of  the 
war;  rendered  the  Commons  utterly  intractable.  In  spite  of  his 
Refusal  of  downright  falsehood  that  he  had  no  secret  treaty  with 
ETippiies  Louis,  they  refused  him  any  supply.  Encouraged  by 
Shaftesbury,^^  who  had  opposed  Charles  after  he  had  failed  to  maintain 
Ministers  *^®  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  had  been  dismissed, 
attacked  they  attacked  Buckingham,*  Lauderdale,  and  Arlington; 
and  they  forced  Charles  to  the  Peace  of  Westminster. 

Section  3. — The  Danhy  Administration,    Clarendon* 8  PoUcy 
repeated.     The  Popish  Terror 

Charles  now  gave  his  confidence  to  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  whom 
Tiie  Earl  of  ^®  created  lord  treasurer  and  Earl  of  Danby.  Danby 
Danby  resolved  to  reverse  the  unsuccessful  policy  of  the  Cabal, 

the  policy  of  and  retum  to  that  of  Clarendon — the  alliance,  that  is,  of  the 
Clarendon  strong  cavalier  spirit  with  the  church  against  all  forms  of 
dissent.  He  was  an  admirable  party  manager,  and  his  method  was 
that  of  wholesale  bribery.  The  parHament  began  now  to  earn  with 
justice  the  title  of  the  *  Pensionary  Parliament.' 

Danby's  first  attempt  was  to  get  rid  of  the  CathoHcs  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  Presbyterians  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  intro- 
.  Non-Resist-  clucing  in  the  Lords  a  bill  for  a  *  Non-Resisting  Test,' 
ing  Test '  imposing  upon  all  the  oath  demanded  in  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity against  endeavouring  *  any  alteration  in  the  government  of 

1*  He  was  angry  too  at  finding  out  how  he  had  been  duped  by  the  sham 
Treaty  of  Dover. 
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church  and  state.'  The  church,  the  parliament,  and  the  executive 
would  then  have  formed  one  dominant  party,  free  of  all  fear  of  opposi- 
tion.  The  bill  passed  the  Lords.  Probably  it  would  have  passed 
the  Commons  too  but  for  a  fresh  dispute  which  arose  between  the 
houses,  perhaps  through  Shaftesbury's  connivance,  on  a  case  similat 
to  that  of  Skinner.  So  heated  did  feeling  become  that  Charles  was 
The  country  obHged  to  prorogue  parliament,  and  the  bill  therefore 
party  dropped.    Parliament  was  now  in  two  well-defined  parties 

-i-the  *  courtiers,'  who  voted  as  Danby  bade  them,  and  the  *  country 
party,'  led  by  Shaftesbury,  who  demanded  a  dissolution,  the  disbanding 
of  the  troops,  the  dismissal  of  Dsmby,  and  the  exclusion  of  James*  from 
the  succession. 

On  foreign  affairs  Charles  took  his  own  course.  Against  Danby's 
advice,  he  agf  eed  for  100,000Z.  a  year  from  Louis  to  prorogue  parliament 
whenever  it  should  press  him  to  break  with  France  ;  and  in  November 
1675  he  did  so  for  fifteen  months.  "When  it  met  in  February 
1677  the  opposition  declared  that  by  an  old  law  of  Edward  III., 
requiring  annual  parliaments,  this  was  illegal,  and  that 
the  country  parHament  was  therefore  i'pso  facto  dissolved.  But  they 
'^^^^  were    wrong  in    their    interpretation  of   the    law ;    and, 

forther,  the  Triennial  Act  of  course  overrode  the  former  one.  Their 
violence  led  to  a  court  triumph  :  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  Wharton, 
and  Salisbury  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  Commons  granted  a 
large  supply  free  of  all  conditions.  But  their  temper  changed  as 
Louis's  successes  in -Flanders  roused  keener  jealousy.  All  further 
supply  was  stopped,  and  Charles  was  obliged  once  more  to  appeal  to 
Louis. 

Danby  then  played  another  card.  The  opposition  were  in  close 
communication  with  William  of  Orange,  the  leader  of  the  resistance 
Marriage  of  to  Louis's  ambition.  By  bringing  about  the  marriage  of 
wimam  of  "William  with  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James,  he  cut 
Orange  the  ground  from  under  their  feet.  William's  necessities 
made  hiTn  glad  to  ally  himself  with  his  uncle's  court.  Charles  thought 
that  the  marriage  would  disarm  opposition  at  home;  James,  that 
those  who  dreaded  his  succession  would  look  past  him  to  his  Protestant 
daughter.  To  meet  this  blow  Louis  changed  his  policy  too  ;  he  turned 
to  the  opposition,  promising  to  help  them  in  their  objects  if  they  would 
prevent  Charles  from  joining  William  in  fighting  him.  Eegarding 
AUiance  of  their  success  at  home  as  more  important  than  the  wel&re 
the^if^S^-  ^^  Europe,  they  threw  over  WilHam  and  succeeded  in 
tion  forcing  Charles  to  disband  his  army  and  to  give  up  his 

intention  of  taking  part  in  the  war  against  Louis,  which  came  *^  an  end 
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by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen,  September  1678.  But  Louis,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  had  also  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Charles,  by 
which  the  latter  promised,  for  300,000Z.  a  year,  to  dissolve  parHament 
should  it  prove  intractable,  and  not  to  help  the  Dutch.  This  agreement 
was  unwillingly  signed  by  Danby  at  the  express  order  of  the  king. 

Month  by  month  the  dread  of  Catholicism  had  been  growing 
keener.  Suddenly  it  displayed  itself  in  a  burst  of  national  madness. 
The  Popish  Titus  Oates,  the  vilest  of  informers,  a  wretch  who  had  been 
terror  successively  expelled  from  the  church,  the  Dissenters,  and  the 

Jesuits,  accused  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  of  treason; 
and  among  Coleman's  papers  were  found  one  or  two  compromising  letters. 
Oates  made  his  depositions  before  a  noted  Protestant  magistrate,  Sir 
Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,  and  the  next  day  Godfrey  was  found  murdered. 
The  nation  was  at  once  seized  with  a  panic  of  fear.  No  charge  against 
the  Catholics  was  too  wild  for  belief!  Good  and  wise  men,  like  Lord 
William  Eussell,  appeared  suddenly  to  lose  their  reason.  The  train- 
bands were  called  out,  and  men  went  armed  for  fear  of  the  *  bloody 
Papists.'  The  gaols  were  filled  with  CathoHcs,  who,  after  the  mockery 
of  a  trial,  were  hurried  to  the  scaffold  on  the  word  of  Oates  and  other 
informers  as  base  as  himself.  Oates  was  termed  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  was  lodged  in  "Whitehall,  and  received  a  pension  of  1,200/r 
a  year.  His  audacity  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  queen  herself. 
Charles  acted  a  shameful  part.  He  utterly  disbelieved  the  whole 
story,  but  he  was  cowed  by  the  popular  fury.  *  I  cannot  save  him,'  he 
said  of  one  illustrious  victim,  *  because  I  dare  not.'  Danby  fostered 
the  panic  to  divert  feeling  from  himself;  Shaftesbury  because  he 
hoped  through  it  to  ruin  Danby  and  secure  the  exclusion  of  James. 
This  was  now  the  main  object  of  the  opposition.  The  Commons  passed 
a  bill  disabling  aU  CathoHcs  from  sitting  in  parliament.  But  the 
Lords  added  a  clause  exempting  James  from  its  operation,  and 
to  the  intense  disappointment  of  Shaftesbury's  party  the  Commons 
agreed  to  it  by  a  majority  of  two  votes.  The  ruin  of  Danby,  however, 
was  accomplished.  Louis  XIV.  handed  to  the  opposition  the  letter 
Fall  of  which  Danby  had  written  by  the  king's  order  regarding  the 

Danby.  secret  treaty.  The  Commons  at  once  voted  an  impeach- 
ParHamS  ment.  To  savo  him  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament 
dissolved  (January  1679),  which  had  sat  since  1661.  But  the  new 
elections  gave  a  large  majority  to  Shaftesbury.  Danby  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  an  impeachment  was  again  ordered ;  but  in  bar  of 
it  he  produced  the  royal  pardon,  which  he  had  long?  before  been 
pareftd  to  procure. 
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Section  4. — Shaftesbury  and  the  Exclusion  Conflict,      Triuniph  of 

Charles 

A  curious  interlude  now  took  place.  Charies  was  urged  to  get  over 
the  deadlock  by  conciliation.  He  sent  James  out  of  the  country, 
New  privy  *"^^  formed  a  new  privy  council,  in  which  were  in- 
councii  eluded  the  chiefs  of  the  coimtry  party,  with  Shaftesbury 
himself  as  Lord  President ;  and  he  engaged  that  no  important  step 
should  be  taken  without  its  consent.  But  the  new  parliament,  elected 
under  the  popish  terror,  was  not  thus  to  be  turned  from  its  course.  A 
fresh  Exclusion  BiU  passed  its  second  reading.  A  searching  inquiry, 
directed  especially  against  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  was  instituted 
into  the  disposal  of  the  secret  service  money;  and  the  trial  of 
the  CathoHc  peers  who  still  lay  in  prison  was  pressed  on  without 
mercy.  Charles  at  once  broke  liis  promise  to  the  council,  and  first 
prorogued,  and  then  dissolved,  parliament  without  its  advice.  Short- 
lived as  it  was,  this  parliament  had  passed  one  of  the  most  important 
statutes  in  English  law.  The  provisions  against  the  detention  of 
Habeas  prisoners  without  bringing  them  to  trial  were  constantly 
Corpus  Act  evaded  in  the  interests  of  the  court.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  (1679),  which  was  due  in  the  main  to  Shaftesbury,  while  it  intro- 
duced no  new  principle,  applied  safeguards  so  stringent  as  to  render 
this  abuse  henceforth  impossible.  It  insisted  that,  except  in  cases  of 
treason  or  felony,  a  prisoner  should  be  admitted  to  bail ;  any  judge 
revising  to  issue  to  the  gaoler  the  writ  of  liabeas  corpus  (*  produce  the 
body  of  the  prisoner,*  in  order  that  the  cause  of  commitment  might 
be  seen),  and  any  gaoler  refusing  to  obey  such  writ,  were  to  be  fined 
500Z.  or  lOOZ.  respectively.  Once  released,  no  one  might  be  again 
arrested  for  the  same  offence ;  and  no  inhabitant  of  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwiok-on-Tweed  might  be  sent  to  prison  out  of  the  country 
except  for  a  capital  offence. 

The  contest  over  the  succession  represented  the  conflict  between 

the  hatred  of  CathoHcism  and  the  principle  of  hereditary  right.    Three 

schemes  were  proposed :  (1)  to  allow  James  to  reiem,  but  to 

Schemes  -..,,.  *  .  _  .    .  , 

for  the  limit  his  power ;  (2)  a  regency,  James  retammg  the  royal 

siMcession  ^-^j^^  ^^^  hYihg  abroad;  (3)  entire  exclusion,  the  crown 
devolving  upon  his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  WilHam  of  Orange.  But 
Shaftesbury  had  also  long  been  pressing  the  cause  of  the  young  and 
popular  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  'Protestant  duke,*  the  favourite 
illegitimate  son  of  Charles.  He  tried  to  persuade  Charles  to  avow 
his  ffiarriage  with    MonDaputh'?  mother ;   but   Charles    steadfastly 
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refused.  So  serious  was  the  danger  in  James's  eyes,  that  before  he  left 
the  country  he  had  insisted  upon  the  king  formally  declaring  Mon- 
mouth's illegitimacy ;  and,  when  Charles  fell  01  in  August,  he  was 
summoned  home  in  haste  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  and  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  who  were  now  the  king's  sole  advisers,  and  who 
dreaded  the  success  of  Shaftesbury's  scheme. 

Charles,  who  hoped  for  the  support  of  Louis,  now  threw  over  the 
new  privy  council,  dismissed  Shafbesbm'y,  accepted  the  resignation  of 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  country  party  *  with  all  my  heart,'  and  placed 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Sunderland,  Lawrence  Hyde, 

the  yoimger  son  of  Clarendon,  and  Sydney  Godolphin,  who 

was  specially  skilled  as  a  financier.  These  three,  known  as 
the  *  Chits,'  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
the  virtual  Queen  of  England.  To  avoid  agitation,  he  sent  Monmouth 
abroad  and  James  to  govern  Scotland. 

Charles's  third  parliament  met  in  October  1680,  under  great  ex- 
citement. The  anti- Catholic  agitation  was  still  at  its  height,  and  the 
only  subject  the  Commons  would  touch  was  exclusion.  The  bill 
passed  in  the  lower  house;  but  after  a  brilliant  debate,  in  which 
George  Savile,  earl  of  Halifax,  bore  the  chief  part  against  Shaftesbury, 

it  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  Parliament  was  at  once 
theExciu-  dissolved,  without  giving  any  supply  or  passing  a  single 
Bion  Bin  ^^  j^  ^^  ^  second  *  Addled  ParHament '  (p.  240).  Once 
more  Charles  looked  to  Louis  for  money. 

In  anticipation  of  a  fresh  parliament,  Shaftesbury  issued  a  letter 
urging  the  election  of  such  members  only  as  would  vote  for  exclusion. 
His  influence  was  great  in  the  city,  which  at  his  suggestion  petitioned 
for  an  inamediate  sitting.  Charles  acted  with  great  coolness.  To 
avoid  pressure  from  London  he  held  the  session,  March  21,  1680, 
at.  Oxford.  Thither  went  the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  at  the  head 
of  bodies  of  armed  men ;  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  imminence 
of  civil  war.  The  regency  scheme  was  introduced  and  rejected ;  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  bring  in  a  biU  of  exclusion.  But  Charles 
had  at  length  made  a  treaty  with  Louis,  always  anxious  to  avoid  any 
chance  of  English  interference  in  his  high-handed  schemes  in  Europe, 

which,  by  giving  him  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  fairly  eco- 

last  pariia-     nomical  government,  rendered  him  independent  of  parlia- 

™^''*  ment.^*     On  March  28  he  suddenly  dissolved  this— his 

fourth  and  last  House  of  Commons." 

**  The  king  could  no  longer  do  as  ^^  "When  parliament  is  adjourned 

Charles  I  had  done  in  1629,  raise  money  it  takes  up  at  its  next  meeting    all 

by  prerogative.    To  be  independent  he  questions  under  discussion  at  the  point 

had  to  be  a  pensioner.  where  it  bad  left  them.    When  it  is 
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The  e£fect  was  immediate.  What  took  place  in  1 629  (p.  253)  took 
place  now.  The  Whiga,^^  or  exclusionists,  lost  the  power  of  expressing 
rj.  their  opposition,  and  a  strong  reaction  took  place.    Their 

reaction  excessive  violence  had  alienated  the  moderate  men;  the 
popish  terror  was  practically  extinct,  and  had  left  the  comitry  dis- 
gusted with  its  own  foUy;  the  well-to-do  classes  dreaded  another 
commonwealth;  people  were  scandaHsed  at  Shaftesbm'y's  patronage 
of  the  illegitimate  Monmouth.  A  clever  declaration  of  the  "king  com- 
pleted the  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs;  slavish  addresses  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  November  Shaftesbury  was  indicted 
for  treason;  but  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  chosen  by  sherifife 
favourable  to  him,  threw  out  the  bill.  The  court  then,  by  unscrupu- 
lous means,  procured  the  election  of  Tory  sheriffs.  Shaftesbury  saw 
the  game  was  up,  and  fied  to  Holland,  where  he  died  in  January 
1683. 

To  make  sure  of  a  favourable  parhament  when  necessary,  the 
court  now  gained  complete  control  over  the  municipahfcies.  By  the 
rm,  f  rf  i  process  known  as  *  Quo  warranto  ?  *  (p.  93)  the  lawyers 
tme  of  the  found  flaws  in  the  charters,  or  violations  of  them,  which 
eharters  made  them  technically  invahd  ;  the  judges  declared  them 
forfeited ;  and  Charles  gave  them  back  only  on  terms  which  made  the 
corporations  completely  subservient  to  the  crown.    . 

This  drove  the  Whigs  to  despair.  Even  before  Shaftesbury's 
flight  the  question  of  rebeUion  had  been  seriously  discussed  winh  Mon- 
mouth, Russell,  Algernon  Sydney,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Howard, 
and  others.  Monmouth  went  on  a  progress  through  the  western 
counties,  endearing  himself  to  all  by  his  handsome  face  and  affability, 
Rye  House  ^^^  extensive  preparations  were  made.  Within  this  plot, 
i*iot  and  unknown  to  those  mentioned,  another  plot  was  formed, 

to  assassinate  Charles  as  he  passed  the  Rye  House,  in  Hertfordshire, 
on  his  way  from  Newmarket.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and,  as  Raleigh 
suffensd  for  a  scheme  in  which  he  had  no  share,  so  now  Russell  and 
Sydney  suffered  death,  after  trials  which  illustrated  the  degradation  of 
the  judges.  Essex  killed  himself  in  the  Tower,  and  Monmouth  wsks 
banished. 

prorogued  all  bills  are  absolutely  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  *  Whig- 
dropped,  abd  must  be  begun  again  de  gamore,'  the  name  given  to  the  Low- 
novo  at  the  next  session.  "When  it  is  land  Scotch  drovers.  A  list  was  drawn 
dissolved  fresh  elections  take  place,  and  up  by  the  Tories  of  names  from  which 
a  new  parliament  assembles.  they  should  choose  one  for  their  op- 
i«  The  name  of  '  Tory '  appears  to  ponents.  The  first  was  *  Brummagem,' 
be  derived  from  the  Tories,  or  brigands  but  *  Whig  *  was  probably  chosen  foy 
who  inf^Btecl  Irelci^nd.    That  o|  *  Whig '  its  shortness, 
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Charles  was  now  absolute.  The  Test  Act  was  violated  with  im- 
punity— a  fact  which  shows  how  such  violence  as  that  of  the  popish 
Death  of  terror  defeats  itself.  James,  for  instance,  resumed  his  office 
Charles  of  high  admiral.  The  last  four  years  of  the  reign  passed 
without  a  parliament ;  the  *  Chits '  and  the  Duchess  governed  the 
country.  In  the  autunm  of  1684  Charles  made  a  final  attempt  at 
toleration,  frustrated  by  the  vigilant  bishops.  On  February  6,  1686, 
ho  died  of  apoplexy,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  having  secretly  received 
the  last  rites  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  shameful  misgovernment  of  Scotland  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
blot  upon  the  reign.  In  spite  of  the  oaths  which  Charles  had  taken  to 
preserve  Presbyterianism,  but  which  he  now  threw  over  on 
meut  in  the  ground  of  constraint,  and  with  every  circumstance  of 
Scotland  treachery,  Episcopacy  was  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  James  Sharpe,  himself 
the  trusted  representative  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  Sharpe  was 
made  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Eesistance  was  not  possible.  The 
nobles  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  Presbyterianism,  which  had  kept  them 
in  subjection;  the  country  was  miserably  poor,  and  the  English 
occupation  had  rendered  the  people  powerless;  the  kirk  itself  was 
utterly  distracted  between  Engagers  and  Protesters.  Persecutmg 
acts  were  passed  against  the  extreme  Covenanters,  and  their  con- 
venticles put  down.  They  rose  in  revolt  in  1667,  but  were  crushed 
at  the  Pentland  Hills  in  1667,  when  terrible  scenes  of  torture  and 
violence  took  place.  In  1669  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  Charles's 
viceroy,  created  an  army  of  20,000  men,  to  which  Charles  looked  at 
the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  in  1 6  7  0,  and  again  in  1 6  72,  when  he 
put  out  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  to  be  used  if  necessary  against 
his  subjects  in  England.  All  through  the  reign  the  persecution  of  the 
Covenanters  went  on,  with  short  intervals  of  comparative  indulgence, 
corresponding  with  those  in  England,  until,  after  the  murder  of  James 
Sharpe,  they  rose  again  in  1 6  7  9  and  defeated  the  royal  forces  under 
the  celebrated  James  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  but  were  then  routed 
at  Bothwell  Brigg,  near  Glasgow,  by  an  army  under  the  Dnke  of 
Monmouth.  From  that  time  little  more  trouble  was  experienced  by 
the  government. 

Ireland  was  little  better  off.  An  *  Act  of  Settlement '  was  passed 
as  soon  a&  possible,  by  which  some  of  the  land  given  by  Cromwell  to 
And  In  ^®  adventurers  was  regained  by  Catholics  and  Protestant 

irchind  royalists.  But  no  great  change  was  possible,  so  firm  was 
the  hold  of  the  Cromwellian  occupiers.  Like  Scotland,  the  country 
was  miserably  poor,  infested  by  brigands — Tories,  as  they  were  called — 
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and  with  an  overwhelming  Catholic  majority  kept  down  in  bitter  dis- 
content. In  spite  .of  the  efforts  and  outspoken  remonstrances  of 
Arthur  Capel,  earl  of  Essex,  one  of  the  few  honest,  capable,  aaid 
straightforward  ministers  of  Charles,  viceroy  from  1672  to  1677,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  still  further  crippled  by  the  jealous 
commercial  policy  of  England,  which  forbade  Irish  trade  with  the 
colonies,  or  the  importing  to  England  of  her  staple  products  of  cattle, 
wool,  or  butter,  Charles,  too,  drained  the  Irish  exchequer,  as  his 
father  had  done,  to  reward  his  favourites  and  enrich  his  mistresses. 

The  rapid  increase  and  development  of  our  colonies  and  colonial 
possessions,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to  their  government  at 
home,  are  principal  features  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
who  showed  more  interest  in  the  naval  and  commercial 
success  of  the  country  than  in  anything  else.  The  active  though 
unscrupulous  enterprise  of  our  adventm'ers  was  never  more  marked, 
even  in  the  great  days  of  Elizabeth.  In  1660  England  possessed,  in 
America,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island, 
Marylsmd,  Virginia.  In  1663  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  lords  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina.  New  York  passed  from  Dutch  into  English  hands 
in  1664,  and  Delaware  was  settled  in  the  same  year.  New  Jersey 
was  granted  to  James,  and  Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn  in  1682. 
There  were  also  the  colonial  possessions  of  Acadia,  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, the  Bermudas,  and  British  Guiana.  In  the  West  Indies 
we  had  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Isles,  Jamaica,  and  the  Bahamas. 
All  these  were  imder  the  superintendence  of  a  Coimcil  of  Foreign 
Plantations,  consisting  of  thirty-five  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1668 
the  Royal  African  Company  was  formed,  with  settlements  all  down 
the  African  coast,  where  we  were  in  constant  ccffision  with  the  Dutch. 
Tangiers,  on  the  north  African  coast,  and  Bombay,  in  India,  came  to 
England  through  the  Portuguese  marriage. 

In  two  ways  especially  the  period  was  one  of  disgrace.    Stimulated 
by  the  king's  encouragement,  the  natural  reaction  against  the  austerity, 
mingled,  as  it  often  was,  with  hypocrisy,  of  the  Common- 
°^^^  wealth,  declared  itself  in  a  prolonged  outburst  of  bestial 

licence  at  court  and  in  the  classes  which  took  their  example  from  the 
court,  in  literature,  and  upon  the  stage.  Never  was  immorality  so 
unrestrained,  so  gross,  or  so  shameless.  And  yet  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  was  the  case  throughout  England.  The  country  homes 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  appear  to  have  remained  to  a  great  degree 
untainted. 

The  second  disgrace  was  the  prostitution  of  justice.    The  judges 
of  Charles  I.  had  to  a  great  extent  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  by 
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their  subservience.  But  under  Charles  II.  they  accepted  unblushingly 
their  position  of  dependence  on  the  caprice  of  the  king ;  they  brow- 
Corrupt  ^^**  juries,  found  verdicts  for  the  crown,  and  sent  innocent 
judges  men  to  the  block  with  the  bare  semblance  of  trial,  and  with 

every  circumstance  of  injustice.  Russell  and  Sydney  were  as  truly 
murdered  by  corrupt  judges  as  the  Catholics  who  died  in  the  popular 
madness  during  the  popish  terror. 

And  yet  the  principles  of  liberty  were  actively  at  work.  The 
darkest  page  of  English  history  is  illumined  by  the  passing  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1679.  But  there  was  another  principle  estab- 
Rights  of  lished,  scarcely  less  important — the  rights  of  juries  to  find 
juries  verdicts  against  the  crown.    On  September  1,1670,  William 

Penn  and  another  Quaker,  William  Mead,  were  indicted  for  an  un- 
lawful, seditious,  and  riotous  assembly.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
declaring  that  the  prisoners  were  *  guilty  of  speaking  in  Gracechurch 
Street,*  but  refused  to  add  *  to  an  unlawful  assembly.'  Then,  as  the 
pressure  from  the  bench  increased,  and  as  they  were  sent  back  time 
after  time  without  food,  light,  fire,  or  tobacco,  they  first  acquitted 
Mead,  while  returning  their  original  verdict  upon  Penn,  and  then, 
when  that  verdict  was  not  admitted,  gave  in  their  final  answer  *  not 
guilty '  for  both.  The  Recorder  of  London  fined  the  jurymen,  and  in 
default  of  payment  imprisoned  them;  whereupon  they  brought  an 
action  against  him  for  illegal  imprisonment  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  won  it. 

The  most  interesting  figure  is  that  of  Charles  himself.  He  had 
been  a  vagabond  from  earliest  childhood,  surrounded  by  reckless  and 
dissolute  companions,  and  with  every  temptation  to  im- 
morality. He  came  out  of  this  training  with  a  splendid 
physical  constitution,  .a  selfish  heart,  a  cool  head,  a  good  temper, 
charming  manners  and  conversation,  and  a  complete  absence  of  moral 
restraint.  He  had,  too,  that  which  his  father  so  conspicuously  lacked — 
the  power  of  realising  how  others  were  thinking.  His  physical  activity 
he  retained  throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  great  tennis  player ;  he 
would  ride  from  Whitehall  to  Epsom  Downs,  to  see  a  footrace,  and 
back  in  a  day ;  and  he  took  the  lead  with  reckless  and  imdignified 
want  of  reserve  in  the  revels  of  the  court. 

He  began  his  reign  with  the  idea  of  ruling  like  his  cousin  Louis  XIV. 
But  he  found  himself  fettered  by  the  parliament  and  the  church; 
and  the  habitual  debauchery  of  his  life  soon  robbed  him  of  all  idea  of 
contending  with  the  diflficulties  of  his  position.  His  life  was  pleasant, 
and,  as  he  said,  he  had  no  intention  of  going  on  his  travels  again.  He 
30on  was  reduced  to  act  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.    That  he 
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was  practically  absolute  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  reign  was 
due  to  the  violence  of  his  opponents ;  but  it  was  due  also  to  his  selfish- 
ness, his  clear  head,  and  his  perfect  command  of  temper:  there  is 
but  one  recorded  instance  of  Charles  being  in  a  passion. 

His  intellectual  gifts  were  very  great,  his  tastes  cultivated.  He 
led,  indeed,  a  double  life.  "While  he  was  first  in  the  shameless  race  of 
debauchery,  he  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  some  of  the  purest  and 
best  persons  of  the  day.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  all  the  researches 
of  modem  science,  and  the  Eoyal  Society  took  its  name  from  his 
patronage.  Chemistry  and  shipbuilding  were  favourite  studies,  and 
divided  his  attention  with  horse-racing  and  cock-fighting.  Greenwich 
Observatory  was  founded  in  his  reign.  He  was  an  admirable  judge 
of  character,  though  he  never  hesitated  to  throw  over  the  few  good 
and  honest  men  who  served  him,  when  urged  beyond  his  convenience 
by  the  basest  intriguers. 

Dates  of  Beign  of  Charles  II 


A.D. 

The  Clarendon    Adminis- 

A.D. 

Second  Dutch  War  .        .  1672-1674 

tration  ....  1660-1667 

The  Test  Act    .        .        .  1678 

Corporation  and  Unifor- 

Darby's Administration   .  1674-1679 

mity  Acts      .        .        .  1661-1662 

The  *  country  party '         .  1675 
Marriage  of    William    of 

Conventicle  and  Five-Mile 

Acts       ....  1664-1665 

Orange  and  Mary .        .  1677 

First  Dutch  war       .        .  1665-1667 

Popish  terror    .        .        .  1678 
The  Exclusion  Contest     .  1679-1681 

Appropriation  of  supplies  1665 
The  Cahal  ....  1667-1678 

Habeas  Corpus  Act .        .  1679 
Whigs  and  Tories     .        .  1680 

Triple  aUiance  .        .        .  1668 

Treaty  of  Dover        .        .  1670 

The  Chits.        .        .        .1680 

Bights   of   juries    estab- 

Dissolution of   Charles's 

lished    ....  1670 

last  parliament     •        .  1680 

Stop  of  the  exchequer  and 

Forfeiture  of  the  charters  1681 

Declaration   of    Indul- 

Personal government,       .  1681-1685 

gence     ....  1672 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

JAMES  IT.— Idd5-le89.      CLOSE  OF  THE  CONTEST  BETWEEN 
PJBLIAMENT  AND  PBEBOGATIVE 

Section  1. — Accession  to  Prorogation,  November  1685.    Popish 
Policy  restrained 

James  succeeded  without  a  note  of  oppoBition.  The  nation  trusted  in 
his  promise  to  his  council  *  to  preserve  the  government  both  in  church 
and  state  as  by  law  estabhshed/  and  remembered  only  the  striking 
personal  courage  he  had  shown  in  the  fights  with  the  Dutch,  and  his 
energetic  conduct  of  the  Admiralty.  Had  he  possessed  either  prudence 
or  imagination  he  might  have  been  more  absolute  than  his  brother. 
But,  deceived  by  the  late  steadfastness  of  the  clergy  to  the  cause  of 
hereditary  right,  and  by  their  strenuous  advocacy  of  passive  obedience, 
ho  believed  that  they  would  hold  their  peace  while  he  assumed  the 
power  of  suspending  the  penal  laws,  and  would  consent  to  a  mode- 
rate toleration  of  his  creed.  On  February  12,  therefore,  he  publicly 
heard  mass.  The  next  Sunday,  to  his  astonishment,  an  outcry  arose 
from  every  pulpit  in  London.  But  James  shut  his  ears.  On  Easter 
Day  a  solemn  mass  was  held  in  the  Queen's  Chapel ;  and  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  and  others  of  the  nobility. 
Penal  laws  ^^'®^®  ordered  to  attend  him  to  the  door.  The  penal  laws 
suspended  were  then  suspended  by  proclamation,  and  thousands  of 
prisoners,  including  the  celebrated  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  no  fewer  than  1,200  Quakers,  were  set  free, 
nieeai  ^^^  ^™S  ^^®^  illegally  continued  the  exactions  of  the 

exactions  customs  and  excise,  which  by  the  constitution  died  with 
each  king  until  renewed  by  parhament ;  obtained  from  Scotland  the 
excise,  and  260,000?.  for  life;  and  sought  to  free  himself  from  de- 
pendence upon  parliament  by  accepting  the  sums  which  Louis  XIV., 
as  anxious  as  ever  to  avoid  a  frequent  meeting  of  that  body,  offered 
him.  Lawrence  Hyde,  now  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  lord  treasurer ; 
Sunderland,  secretary  of  state;  Godolphin  and  three  Catholics, 
Richard  Talbot,  Jermyn,  and  the  king's  confessor.  Father  Petre, 
a  Jesuit  priest,  made  up  the  cabal.  Lord  Halifax,  who  had  defeated 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  was  president  of  the  council.  Parliament  met  in 
May.  Elected  by  the  newly  modelled  corporations  (p.  312), 
vienceof  it  contained  a  large  number  of  crown  nominees.  They 
parliament  ^^^  James  two  millions  a  year  for  life,  thus  making  him 
independent  of  them  for  the  future ;  refused  to  enforce  the  penal  laws ; 
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and  voted  that  anyone  moving  to  change  the  succession  should  bo 
guilty  of  treason. 

James  had  been  further  strengthened  by  the  failure  of  two  attacks 
(p.  188,  note).  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  many  others,  had  escaped 
to  Holland  under  sentence  of  death  in  1684.  There  he  met 
Argyle  and  Monmouth.  Mistaking  the  condition  and  temper  of  the 
Monmouth  ^^^  countries,  they  arranged  to  make  simultaneous  descents 
upon  England  and  Scotland.  Argyle  landed  in  Cantyre,  May  1685, 
and  raised  the  Campbells  in  support  of  his  declaration  against  popery, 
prelacy,  and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ©f  the  crown.  "With  1,800 
men  he  marched  upon  Glasgow.  But  the  country  was  not  ready ;  his 
forces  rapidly  fell  away ;  he  was  captured,  and  at  once  executed  on 
the  old  sentence. 

Monmouth's  invasion  of  the  western  counties,  where  he  had  made 
himself  a  great  favourite  in  his  progress  in  1684,  and  where  the 
people  were  enthusiastic  Protestants,  was  more  alarming.  On  June  11 
he  landed  at  Lyme  Regis  with  eighty  followers.  Here  his  declaration 
was  read.  The  reforms  it  claimed  were  all  reasonable,  and  were 
granted,  almost  without  exception,  at  the  Revolution.  But  it  rendered 
reconciliation  with  James  impossible,  for  it  accused  him  of  having 
murdered,  not  only  Essex,  but  his  own  brother.  Never  was  thero 
a  leader  worse  qualified  for  such  an  enterprise.  With  some  amiable 
quahties,  he  was  weak  and  undecided  in  character,  vain  and  petulant, 
easily  moved  by  success  or  failure,  and  completely  unable  to  exercise 
sway  over  the  motley  crew  of  adventurers  who  came  with  him.  At 
Bridgewater  he  sealed  his  fate  by  assuming  the  royal  title,  and  setting 
a  price  on  the  head  of  *  the  usurper,  James,  duke  of  York.'  Parlia- 
ment declared  it  treason  to  assert  his  legitimacy,  passed  an  act  of 
attainder,  and  offered  a  reward  of  bfiOOl.  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive. 
The  attack  of  his  ill-armed  and  undisciplined  forces  upon  Bristol  and 
Bath  failed ;  he  began  a  retreat,  and  on  July  3  was  again  at  Bridge- 
water  with  a  small  and  disheartened  following.  On  Sunday,  July  5, 
Lord  Feversham  was  at  Sedgemoor  in  pursuit.  That  night  Monmouth 
attempted  a  surprise ;  it  failed  as  much  through  misfortune  as  through 
bad  management,  and  before  dawn  his  followers  were  a  helpless  prey 
to  the  royal  cavalry.  With  a  few  friends  he  fled  over  the  Mendip  Hills 
to  the  New  Forest.  At  midnight,  on  July  8,  James  heard  of  his 
capture.  His  unmanly  appeals  for  mercy  were  vain.  James  had 
indeed  no  reason  for  clemency,  for  he  never  believed  him  to  be 
Charles's  son.  As  a  last  hope  Monmouth  offered  to  embrace  Catholi- 
cism. On  the  scaffold  he  partly  redeemed  a  life  of  frivolous  foUy,  by 
meeting  his  death  with  dignity.     Then  followed  a  revolting  scene. 
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The  insurgents  were  gibbeted  by  scores  along  the  roads,  and  from 
the  signposts  of  inns,  where  the  infamous  Kirke,  formerly  governor 
Ti»e  'Bloody  of  Tangier,  and  his  4ambs,*  caroused  among  the  dangling 
Circuit*  bodies.  The  *  Bloody  Circuit'  over  which  the  brutal 
Jeffreys,  the  lord  chief  ^stice,  presided,  was  still  more  terrible.  At  least 
400  persons,  men  and  women,  were  judicially  murdered ;  860  were 
transported  to  the  plantations  as  slaves;  others  were  whipped  and 
imprisoned.  Women  were  scourged  from  one  market  town  to  another. 
Mrs.  Lisle  was  •  beheaded  for  sheltering  a  rebel,  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt 
burnt  alive  for  the  same  offence.  The  *  maids  of  Taunton,'  a  number 
of  girls  who  had  presented  Monmouth  when  he  entered  the  town  with 
a  Bible  and  a  drawn  sword,  were  forced  to  ransom  themselves  for 
2,0O0Z.  to  the  queen's  maids-of-honour.  The  queen  herself  and  the 
courtiers  trafficked  in  pardons ;  Jeffreys  amassed  large  sums  in  bribes ; 
and  James  gave  sanction  to  his  ferocious  cruelty  by  making  him  lord 
chancellor  and  a  peer.^ 

James  now  believed  himself  strong  enough  to  have  his  will.    He 
ignored  the  Test  Act,  and  placed  his  troops,  which  he  was  constantly 
increasing,  under  Catholic  officers.     He  then  confidently 
in  pariia-       appealed  to  parliament  to  sanction  his  proceedings  and  to 
°^^°*  repeal  the  Test  Act.    But  public  feeling  had  been  deeply 

stirred  by  Louis  XIV.'s  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  edict 
by  which  Henry  IV.  of  France  had  given  toleration  to  the  Huguenots 
in  1598,  and  by  the  awfal  persecution  which  followed  that  great 
treachery.  The  Commons  offered  James  706,000Z.  to  support  the 
army,  but  respectfully  reminded  him  that  by  law  Catholics  were 
incapable  of  serving.  When  James  returned  a  haughty  message,  there 
was  a  long  silence  in  the  house,  broken  at  last  by  a  voice  exclaiming, 
'  We  are  all  Englishmen,  and  are  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  our  duty 
by  a  few  high  words.'  In  the  Lords  too  there  was  opposition. 
Eesolved  not  to  be  thwarted  in  exercising  the  dispensing  power, 
James  prorogued  the  parliament  in  anger  on  November  20,  sacrificing 
the  700,000Z.  rather  than  give  way. 

Section  2. — From  the  Prorogation  to  the  Birth  of  James's  Son, 
Popish  Policy  unrestrained 

There  were  now  two  parties  at  court.  Rochester,  with  the  chief 
nobility,  the  moderate  Catholics,  and  the  church,  wished  for  the  old 
policy  of  Danby  (p.  307).  Sunderland,  with  Jeffreys,  Petre,  the 
violent  Catholics,  and  the  queen,  favoured  Catholicism  and  France. 

1  On  the  whole  o!  the  Monmouth  rebellion  and  the  'Bloody  Circuit,'  see 
Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 
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Thus  supported,  James  increased  his  appointment  of  Catholics  in 
the  army,  *  any  clause  in  any  act  of  parliament  notwithstanding.' 
Rochester  ^^  S^^  ^.t  least  the  nominal  sanction  of  the  law,  he  removed 
J^"^  Sunder-  the  judges  who  were  not  compliant,  and  then,  before  a  new 
bench,  had  a  collusive  action  tried  in  which  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  a  Catholic,  was  sued  by  his  coachman  for  holding  a  commission. 
Of  the  twelve  judges  all  biit  one  pronounced  in  Hales's  favour,  on  the 
ground  that  the  laws  were  the  king's,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the  pre- 
rogative to  dispense  with  penal  laws  in  particular  cases.  As  in  the 
case  of  ship-money  (p.  255),  this  stimulated  resistance.  The  clergy  re- 
newed their  protests.  James  ordered  them  to  desist,  and  appointed 
Ecciesi  St*  ^^  ecclesiastical  commission  to  punish  all  contumacy, 
caicommis-  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  was  suspended;  and  from 
^^**^  this  moment  James  was  at  open  war  with  the  church.    He 

maintained  apostate  dergy  in  their  livings,  established  Catholic 
chapels,  and  placed  several  Catholic  lords  upon  the  privy  council.  His 
army  of  15,000  men,  whom  he  frequently  reviewed,  was  now  largely 
Dismissal  of  officered  by  Catholics.  Finally,  when  Eochester  refused  to 
Rochester  become  a  convert,  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  November 
1686;  and  the  church  was  left  without  a  friend  at  court. 

For  his  final  effi)rts  in  England  James  prepared  the  way  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  In  the  former  country  he  went  still  greater  lengths 
than  in  England,  at  last  proclaiming  full  liberty  of  conscience ;  and 
so  subservient  was  the  privy  council  there  that  he  met  with  but  slight 
opposition.  In  Ireland,  Clarendon,  the  lord  lieutenant,  elder  brother 
Catholic  of  Eochester,  was  ordered  to  raise  CathoHcs  to  the  bench 
scouaud  and  *^^  *^®  privy  council,  and  to  make  them  sheriffs.  A  sum 
Ireland  of  2,000Z.  was   granted  annually  to    the   twelve    titular 

Catholic  prelates ;  and  all  disaffected  officers  and  men  were  removed 
from  the  army.  When  Clarendon  demurred,  he,  too,  was  disnodssedto 
make  room  for  Eichard  Talbot,  now  earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Talbot  dis- 
armed the  Protestants,  replaced  the  remaining  Protestant  magistrates 
by  CathoHcs,  and  remodelled  the  corporations  by  the  *  Quo  warranto  ?  * 
process.  With  privy  council,  courts  of  justice,  and  corporations  in 
Catholic  hands,  preparations  were  made  to  hold  an  Irish  parliament, 
at  which  Tyrconnel  hoped  to  overthrow  the  Act  of  Settlement  (p.  813), 
and  secure  a  terrible  revenge  for  the  native  Catholic  Irish  upon  their 
English  Protestant  oppressors. 

The  king  now  thought  the  time  ripe  for  his  *  great  design.'  Sun- 
derlsmd  had  become  a  convert ;  the  privy  seal  and  the  treasury  were 
held  by  Catholics.  From  every  public  official  James  demanded  a 
promise  to  vote  for  the  crown  candidates  at  the  next  election  as  a  con* 
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dition  of  retaining  his  post.  He  then  proclaimed  universal  liberty  of 
conscience,  April  4,  1687.  Without  exception  the  dissenting  bodies 
expressed  their  gratitude.  Under  Charles  II.  they  had  sup- 
conscience  ported  the  law  against  the  prerogative,  even  to  their  own 
proclaimed  j^^^^^  .  ^^^^  ^j^^  church  had  shown  no  recognition  of  their 
magnanimity,  and  they  now  welcomed  the  proffered  reliefl  Hundreds 
of  loyal  addresses  were  procured  by  court  influence  from  grand 
juries,  magistrates,  corporations,  legal  bodies,  and  even  from  some 
of  the  clergy.  James  might  well  deceive  himself.  He  now  attacked 
Attack  *^®  universities.     The    attempt  to   force   Cambridge  to 

the  nniver-  admit  CatholicB  to  degrees  without  the  usual  oaths  wa^ 
^*'®*  but  partially  successful.    At  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  the 

ecclesiastical  commission  expelled  the  Fellows  for  refusing  to  accept 
his  nominee  as  president.*  Then  followed  the  public  reception  of  the 
Pope*s  nuncio  at  court,  and  the  appointment  of  Petre  on  the  privy 
council. 

The  king  still  hoped  for  parliamentary  sanction  to  his  Declaration. 
He  dissolved  the  parliament,  which  had  not  met  for  two  years,  and 
The  Begu-  prepared  the  ground  for  one  which  he  could  better  trust, 
lators  He  appointed  a  board  of  *  regulators,'  to  remould  the  cor- 

I)orations  in  conformity  with  his  views.  A  clause  in  the  charters  issued 
by  Charles  11.  empowered  the  crown  to  dismiss  members  of  the  cor- 
porations ;  and  he  used  this  largely  to  introduce  Dissenters  and  Eoman 
CathoHcs.  In  July  he  went  on  a  royal  progress  through  the  west, 
calling  around  him  the  gentry,  and  reasoning  with  them  ;  and  he 
ordered  the  lords-lieutenant  to  put  to  all  magistrates  three  ques- 
tions : — (1)  If  chosen  for  parliament  will  you  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act  and  the  penal  laws  ?  (2)  Will  you  help  the  court  candi- 
dates ?  (3)  Will  you  support  the  Declaration  ?  The  answers  were  not 
encouraging,  but  he  resolved  to  persevere.  On  April  25, 1688,  the 
Declaration  was  republished  in  even  stronger  terms ;  and  James  ordered 
that  on  a  fixed  day  it  should  be  read  in  every  church  in  the  country. 
He  thus  gave .'  an  opportunity  which,  as  there  was  no  parliament, 
would  otherwise  have  been  wanting,  for  the  expression  of.  resistance. 
The  seven  Sancroft,  the  primate,  with  six  bishops,  petitioned  for  the 
bishops  withdrawal  of  the  order  ;  and  the  Declaration  was  read  in 
but  four  of  the  London  churches.  Furious  at  this  opposition,  James 
prosecuted  the  prelates  on  the  ground  that  their  petition  was  a 
seditious  libel.  They  went  to  the  Tower  to  await  trial,  amid  thousands 
of  sympathisers  ;  and  they  came  before  the  Eing*s  Bench,  escorted  by 
a  crowd  of  nobles  and  gentlemen.    Every  effort  was  made  to  secure 

-  -  -         '     '  Macanlay,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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a  conviction ;  but  amid  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  *  not  guilty.*  Had  the  army  been  staunch,  James  might 
have  accepted  the  challenge ;  but  he  learned  that  nowhere  was  sym- 
pathy with  the  popular  fiaeling  more  strong.  He  learned,  too,  that 
even  from  the  Dissenters  he  could  expect  no  farther  support ;  they  sus- 
pected his  honesty ;  and  they  were  won  by  the  promises  of  toleration 
which  the  church,  moved  by  the  danger  of  their  alliance  with  the  king, 
now  made. 

SscnoN  3. — The  Eevoluticm,     The  Crown  disposed  of 

Events  were  hastened  by  the  birth  of  a  son  to  James.  The  king^s 
opponents  asserted  that  this  was  a  fraud,  though  without  any 
Birth  of  &^  reason.  The  prospect  of  a  continued  Catholic  suc- 
jamcs'3son  cession  tumed  all  eyes  to  William  of  Orange,  who,  as 
Mary's  husband,  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  probable  saviour  of 
the  country.  He  had  wsurily  held  aloof  from  Monmouth's  enterprise ; 
and  its  feulure  had  removed  a  possible  rival.  While  avoiding  an  open 
William  of  breach  with  James,  he  had  refused  the  approbation  which 
P'^it^to  ^®  ^^%  sought  from  him  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws ; 
England  and  he  had  lately  broken  with  him  so  feur  as  to  evade  his 
demand  for  the  return  of  some  English  regiments  which  were  in  the 
service  of  the  republic.  In  the  summer  of  1 6  8  7  Danby,  the  promoter 
of  his  marriage  (p.  808),  Halifax  the  defeater  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
Shrewsbury  tiie  Whig,  Nottingham  the  Tory,  even  the  apostate 
Sunderland,  had  been  in  close  communication  with  him.  But  William 
refused  to  move  without  a  direct  invitation.  On  June  30, 1688,  it 
was  sent,  signed  by  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lumley,  Compton  bishop  of  London,  Henry  Sydney,  and  Admiral 
Bussell :  it  bound  them  to  join  him  if  he  would  land  before  the  year 
was  out.  With  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Dutch  States,  he  at  once 
made  every  preparation  for  the  enterprise. 

James  was  at  length  seriously  alarmed.  He  tried  to  induce  the 
States  to  forbid  William  to  move ;  he  tried  to  retrace  his  steps  in 
Sarrender  of  England.  He  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the  church ;  ac- 
James  cepted  the  advice  of  the  bishops ;  restored  Compton  to  his 

see ;  gave  back  the  charters  forfeited  by  Charles  II.  (p.  312),  and  replaced 
the  magistrates  who  had  refused  to  answer  his  three  questions ;  replaced 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen ;  offered  a  general  {>ardon  to  all  who  did  not 
actually  join  William ;  took  steps  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the 
prince's  birth ;  removed  Sunderland  from  office  and  Petre  from  the 
council.  -He  raised  the  army  to  40,000  men,  by  calling  in  the  Scotch 
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and  Irish  troops.  His  fleet,  under  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  consisted 
of  thirty-seven  men-of-war,  and  seventeen  fire-ships. 

.  Meanwhile  a  memorial  had  been  published,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  Protestants  of  England  to  William,  but  really  drawn  up  by 
j^Q  Gilbert  Burnet,  Mary's    chaplain.      It  insisted  upon  an 

Memorial  inquiry  into  the  birth  of  the  prince,  and  on  a  free  parlia- 
ment. It  recited  the  legal  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  James's 
violations  of  them.  It  prayed  William  to  take  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
and  people  under  his  protection,  on  behalf  of  his  wife.  Two  declara- 
tions from  William  to  England  and  Scotland  were  skilfully  directed 
to  satisfy  the  peculiar  traditions  of  each  country.  The  former,  like 
the  Declaration  of  Breda,  referred  everything  in  dispute  to  parliament. 
The  latter  promised  the  recognition  of  the  Scottish  na,tional  rights 
and  the  estabUshment  of  Presbyterianism  for  ever. 

On  October  19,  with  sixty  men-of-war,  700  transports,  and  15,000 
men,  William  set  sail.  A  tempest  drove  him  back  with  considerable 
William's  ^^^^'  St^rthig  again  with  a  favouring  *  Protestant  wind,' 
inrasion  which  prevented  the  royal  fleet  from  leaving  the  Downs, 
he  reached  Torbay  on  November  5.  For  a  while  his  prospects  were 
gloomy.  The  west  was  cowed  by  the  memory  of  the  *  Bloody  Circuit,' 
and  only  a  few  joined  him.  The  first  nobleman  to  come  in  was  Lord 
Combury,  Clarendon's  eldest  son ;  shortly  afterwards  the  officers  and 
part  of  one  of  the  royal  regiments  followed.  Then  Danby  and  Lumley 
in  Yorkshire,  Delamere  and  Brandon  in  Cheshire,  and  Devonshire  in 
the  Midlands,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  On  December  22  Lord 
Churchill,  the  future  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
a  son  of  Charles  II.,  went  over  to  William.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  his  son-in-law  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  his  daughter 
Anne,  followed  their  example,  that  James  felt  his  desolation.  Then 
he  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  *  God  help  me,  my  children  have  for- 
sake me  1 '  He  had  already  sent  his  wife  and  son  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
Flight  of  *^^  ^®  ^^^  resolved  to  follow  them.  WiUiam  could  wish  for 
James  nothing  better;    and  his  annoyance  was  great  when  he 

heard  that  James  had  been  recognised  as  he  was  taking  boat  at 
Faversham  in  Kent  and  prevented  from  sailing. 

On  the  news  of  the  king's  flight  a  provisional  government  had  been 
formed  of  thirty  peers,  with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
who  at  once  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  WiUiam.  The  mob  rose  upon 
the  Catholics,  plundered  their  houses,  destroyed  their  chapels,  insulted 
the  Catholic  ambassadors,  and  arrested  the  king's  principal  adherents. 
Jeffreys  was  discovered  in  disguise  at  Wapping,  and  barely  escaped 
^0  fary  of  the  people,  to  di^  in  the  Tower  a  few  months  later.    Then 
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come  a  reaction.    James  xfesolved  to  return  to  London,  and  his  entry 

*  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  mob.  William  determined  to 
scare  him  away  once  more.  He  sent  his  Dutch  guards  to  occupy 
St.  James's  and  "Whitehall,  and  used  every  method  to  intimidate  him : 
so  'successfully  that  James  yielded  to  his  orders  to  leave  London.    On 

^Second flight  December  19,  escorted  by  the  Dutch  guards,  he  went  to 
-  of  James  Gravesend,  while  William  took  up  his  lodging  in  Whitehall. 
From  Gravesend  James  went  to  Eochester,  where  every  facility  was 
afforded  biTvi  for  leaving  the  country.  Anxious  to  rejoin  his  wife  and 
son,  he  took  ship  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  France  on  Christmas 
Day.  At  St.  Germain's  he  was  received  with  sympathy  and  munificence 
by  Louis  XIV. 

Section  4. — The  Crown  cUsjpoaed  of 

William  now  called  together  the  peers,  all  who  had  sat  in  any  of 
Charles's  parliaments  when  the  old  charters  were  in  force  and  before 

*  a  Catholic  king  had  been  accepted,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
fifty' of  the  council.     At  their  wish  he  temporarily  assumed  the 

'convention    government,    and    summoned   a    convention    parliament 

'pariiainent  elected  under  the  old  charters,  January  22,  1689.  The 
Whigs  were  resolved  to  do  away  for  ever  with  *  Divine  right '  by 
declaring  the  throne  vacant  and  electing  a  sovereign  upon  their  own 
conditions.  They  carried  two  votes  in  the  Commons :  (1)  that  James, 
Th  ih  having    broken  the   original  contract  between  king  and 

Id'ej^ed ,  '  people,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
vacant^  "left  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  govermnent,  andjhat 
the  tHroiie  was  thereby  vacant ;    (2)  that  experience  had  shown  that 

'it  was*^ inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  country  to  be  governed  by 
a  popisli  prince.  The  Tories,  anxious  to  save  the  principle  of  hereditary 
right,  fought  hard  in  the  Lords  for  a  regency;  but  Danby,  who  wished 
Mary  to  be  queen,  joined  the  Whigs  on  tiiis  issue,  and  the  proposal 
was  defeated  by  two  votes  only.  After  long  debate  the  resolutions  of 
the  Commons  were  carried. 

The  throne  was  vacant ;  but  who  was  to  fill  it  ?  Danby  urged 
the  cause  of  Mary,  Halifax  that  of  William.  That  WiUiam  should 
have  the  power  was  settled  by  both  Mary  and  himself  declaring  that 
they  would  accept  no  other  solution.  It  was  finally  decided  that  they 
Declaration  should  be  jointly  king  and  queen.  With  the  offer  of  the  crown 
*ofJ?k|^.  '  came  the  conditions,  in  the  shape  of  the  Declaration  of 
'JRightf'^t'^e.  goal  to  which  aU  had  been  moving  since  the  accession 
of  Jamestfl'^It  first  recited,  and  then  condemned  as  illegal,  the  un- 
cdnstit^tixiiial  acts  of  James— viz.  (1)  the  dispensing  power ;  (2)  the 
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exactions  of  money  without  a  grant  from  parliament ;  (3)  a  standing 
army  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  (4)  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, and  all  similar  courts.  The  chief  things  claimed  were :  the 
right  of  petitioning  the  king;  free  election  of  members  of  parliament; 
freedom  of  debate ;  and  frequent  parliaments.  It  had  been  determined 
to  include  the  transference  of  the  miUtia  from  the  crown,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges,  and  the  denial  of  the  right  to  claim,  as  Danby 
had  claimed  (p.  809),  a  royal  pardon  in  bar  of  impeachment ;  but  for  the 
present  these  questions  were  passed  by.  With  the  Declaration  came 
^^^1  the  Act  of  Settlement     The  crown  was  to  be  held  by 

Setuement  William  and  Mary  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives ;  it  was 
then  to  fall  to  Mary's  children;  next  to  Anne  and  her  .children; 
lastly  to  the  children  of  William  by  any  other  wife.  A  Catholic,  or 
one  who  should  marry  a  Catholic,  should  forfeit  the  .right. to: th£. 
succession,  and  the  next  Protestant  heir  should  succeed.:  'Piyine^ 
right '  was  dead  and  buried,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  constitution. 
The  monarchy  was  practically  once  more  declared  elective,  as  it  had 
been  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (p.  11) ;  and  parliament  j^as-.tjje; 
guiding  power  of  the  State.  f  \      .--  r/  n 
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CHAPTEE  I 

WILLIAM  AND  MABY.     1689-1702^ 

Section  1. — The  Crown  sectired.     Beorganiaation 

William's  difl&culties  now  began.  The  Tories  cried  out  against  usur- 
pation ;  the  church  bethought  herself  of  hereditary  right  and  non- 
resistance.  Bancroft,  the  primate,  with  six  bishops  and  400  of  the 
best  of  the  clergy,  refased  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and, 
TheNon-  resigning  their  livings,  were  henceforth  known  as  *  Non- 
jurors jurors.*  The  Whigs  had  looked  for  vengeance  and  exclusive 
possession  of  office,  and  they  found  that  William  would  grant  them 
neither.  All  parties  were  angry  at  the  promotion  of  Dutchmen ; 
while  William's  cold  manner  and  ignorance  of  England  made  him 
personally  unpopular.  The  army  was  jealous  of  the  Dutch  troops. 
At  Ipswich  a  Scotch  regiment  mutinied.  This  led  to  the  Mutiny  Act, 
The  Mutiny  which  enabled  courts-martial  to  punish  mutiny  or  desertion 
Act  -vrith  death,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  established  a  dis- 
tinction between  soldiers  and  other  citizens.  It  was  passed  for  six 
months  only,  but  was  always  afterwards  renewed  fit>m  year  to  year. 
This  annual  renewal,  and  the  £a.ct  that  a  similar  annual  vote  is 
required  for  the  pay  and  numbers  of  the  troops,  give  parliament  strict 
control  of  the  army,  and,  while  retaining  all  the  advantages  of  a 
standing  force,  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  danger  to  liberty. 

WilHam  now  formed  his  ministry.  Danby  became  the  president 
of  the  council ;  Halifax,  the  *  trimmer,'  midway  between  Whigs  and 
A  mixed  Tories,  was  lord  privy  seal;  Nottingham,  a  keen  Tory, 
ministry  ^as  one  secretary  of  state,  and  Shrewsbury,  an  equally 
keen  Whig,  the  other.  Herbert  had  charge  of  the  admiralty,  Mor- 
daunt  and  Godolphin  of  the  treasury  ;  the  twelve  best  men  attainable 
were  made  judges.  Of  the  subordinate  offices  the  Whigs  had  the 
chief   share.    In  a  ministry  so  constituted  peace  was   impossible. 

1  The  leading   authority  for  Wil-  the  battles  of  Steinkirk  and  Landen, 

Kam's  reign  is  Macanlay.    He  shonld  Party  Ministry,  the  Bank  of  England, 

be  consulted  especially  for  the  Non-  the  Darien  expedition,  and  the  Irish 

jurors,  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  the  forfeitures, 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  the  National  Debt, 
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Danby  and  Halifeuc  quarrelled  ;  so  did  Nottingham  and  Shrewsbury.^ 
The  division  spread  to  every  board  and  office  in  the  kingdom.  One 
post,  that  of  foreign  minister,  WilHam  reserved  for  himself.  The 
first  object  of  his  life  was  the  humbling  of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  this  he  meant  to  do  through  the  might  of  England.  The  great 
question  of  the  last  two  reigns,  that  of  the  treatment  of  Protestant 
dissent,  had  now  to  be  settled.  In  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  church, 
comprehension  was  found  impossible.^  Toleration,  however,  was  a 
The  Toiera-  necessity,  and  with  WiUiam  as  king  could  have  no  danger, 
tion  Act  The  Toleration  Act  suspended  penal  laws  against  all  but 
Catholics  and  Unitarians.  It  was  now  that  the  terms  '  High  Church  * 
and  *  Low  Church  *  came  into  use.  The  High  Churchmen, 
and  Low  who  formed  nine-tenths  of  the  lower  clergy,  hated  the 
Church  Toleration  Act.  The  Low  Churchmen,  of  whom  Gilbert 
Burnet  was  the  ablest,  were  favourable  to  the  Dissenters.  Few  in 
numbers,  they  were  powerful  in  learning  and  ability.  WilHam,  a 
strict  Calvinist,  supported  them,  and  the  bishops  were  soon  principally 
Low  Churchmen.  Naturally  the  High  Churchmen  became  more  and 
more  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  James. 

The  revolution  in  England  had  been  that  of  Episcopacy  against 
Popery.  In  Scotland  it  had  been  that  of  Presbyterianism  against 
Revolution  in  ^o^ry  and  Episcopacy.  The  convention  parliament  there 
Scotland  ^^g  almost  entirely  Presbyterian.  It  declared  that  James 
had  forfeited  the  crown,  and  offered  it  to  William  and  Mary.  With 
the  offer  there  came,  as  in  England,  a  *  claim  of  right.*  The  aboli- 
tion of  Episcopacy,  the  exclusion  of  CathoHcs  from  the  throne,  the 
independence  of  the  judges,  the  disuse  of  torture,*  were  insisted  on. 
William  made  no  opposition.  Just  as  he  accepted  the  will  of  the 
church  in  England,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Presbyterians,  so  in 
Scotland  he  accepted  the  will  of  the  Presbyterian  kirk  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Episcopahans.  He  was  then  required  to  root  out  all 
heretics.  But  he  utterly  refused  to  become  a  persecutor.  The  demand 
was  withdrawn  and  the  crown  accepted.  This  arrangement  satisfied 
all  moderate  men.  But  the  favour  shown  to  Presbyterians  made  the 
High  Churchmen  in  England  still  more  bitter  than  before  ;  while  to 
the  extreme  Covenanters  William  was  but  as  Jehu ;  for,  though  he 

'  The  situation  was  thns  expressed:    cation,  and  there  defeated  by  the  High 

*  Every  Whig,'  said  Nottingham,  *  is  an    Church  lower  house. 

enemy  of  your  majesty's  prerogative.  ■*  This  had  been  habitual  under  the 

*  Every  Tory,'  retorted  Shrewsbury, '  is    Scotch  privy  council,  and  James,  when 
an  enemy  of  your  majesty's  title.'  governor  of  Scotland  (p.  811),  had  been 

'  WiUiam  was  anxious  for  the  com-    personally  concerned  in  much  atrocious 
prehension  of  Dissenters  in  the  Church,     cruelty. 
But  the  bill  was  referred  to  Convo- 
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had  overthrown  Episcopacy  in  their  own  land,  he  had  upheld  it  in 
England. 

Among  the  Highlanders  the  revolution  meant  something  entirely 
different.  They  were  really  two  peoples,  bitterly  hostile :  the  Camp- 
The  High-  ^^^^i  whose  head  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle ;  and  the  Mac- 
lands  donalds,  Camerons,  and  other  clans  at  feud  with  them. 
Argyle  was  a  foe  to  James  II. ;  and  the  clans  opposed  to  him,  though  they 
knew  little  of  English  poHtics,  were  therefore  ready  to  fight  for  the 
dethroned  king.  James  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  to  whom,  with 
the  title  of  Viscount  Dundee,  James  II.  had  given  a  commission  to 
command  any  forces  raised  for  him  in  Scotland,  flew  to  the  Highlands, 
and  gathered  these  clans  around  him.  With  3,000  Highlanders  and  a 
few  Irish  troops  he  seized  Blair  Castle,  commanding  the  northern  end 
BatLie  of  ^^  ^^^  ^ugged  pass  of  Killiecrankie.  Anxious  to  defeat 
KiUiecrankie  him  at-once,  Mackay,  William's  general,  toiled  through  the 
pass.  On  the  evening  of  July  27  Dundee  made  one  headlong  charge. 
Mackay*s  tired  troops  were  broken  and  swept  down  the  pass  in  utter 
rout.  The  ^'ictory  was  complete  ;  but  it  was  dearly  bought  by  the 
death  of  Dundee.  An  attack  on  Dunkeld,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
pass,  was  repulsed  after  desperate  fighting,  and  the  Highland  host  dis- 
persed. In  the  spring  Mackay  bmlt  Fort  Wilham,  in  Inverness-shire, 
to  bridle  the  Highlands,  and  made  several  military  roads. 

William's  great  danger  was  in  Ireland,  whence  James  was  en- 
deavouring, with  the  help  of  Louis  XIY.,  to  regain  his  throne.  As  a 
Catholic  he  had  the  sympathies  of  the  native  Irish,  who  hoped  to  over- 
throw the  Irish  Act  of  Settlement  (pp.  818,  820).  James  him  self  was 
James  in  anxious  to  defer  such  a  revolution  until  he  was  firmly  re- 
ireiand  possessed  of  his  throne,  and  meanwhile  to  reconcile  the 
Protestants.  But  his  wishes  were  not  regarded.  On  May  20  the  Irish 
parliament  met.  The  Protestant  members  dared  not  take  their  seats. 
James  was  recognised  as  king,  and  all  connection  with  England 
abjured.  James  was  then  forced  to  assent  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  The  property  of  2,500  nobles  and  gentry  was  con- 
fiscated ;  the  Protestant  clergy  were  ejected,  and  driven  firom  Trinity 
College  ;  and  the  Protestants  were  everywhere  disarmed.  With 
50,000  men  James  was  soon  master  of  the  whole  country, 
and  °  Londonderry  on  Loch  Foyle,  and  Enniskillen  on  Loch 
EnniakUien  jj^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ieldL  out.  To  the  former  James  went  in  per- 
son. Lundy,  the  governor,  proved  traitor ;  but  the  inhabitants  would 
not  hear  of  surrender,  and  deposed  him.  The  siege  began  on  April  20, 
1689.  On  the  29th  James  returned  to  Dublin,  leaving  the  French 
generals  who  were  serving  with  him  to  carry  it  on.    On  July  30,  when 
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the  starving  garrison  were  at  the  utmost  extremity,  help  reached  them 
from  England,  and  James's  army  had  to  retreat  in  confusion.  At 
EnniskiUen  5,000  Irish  came  to  the  attack.  Eeinforced  by  Colonel 
Wolseley,  the  gsurison  took  the  offensive.  At  Newton  Butler,  on 
July  30,  they  utterly  routed  the  enemy,  killing  1,600  and  taking  400 
prisoners  with  all  tiieir  stores.*  In  the  autumn  Marshal  Schomberg 
arrived  from  England  at  Carrickfergus  with  6,000  men.  But  the 
Catholics  rallied  in  Dublin  to  the  number  of  B0,000,  and  supplies  came 
from  France.  Schomberg  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  his  entrench- 
ments ;  while  Admiral  Herbert,  attacking  the  French  fleet  in  Bantry 
Bay,  was  driven  off  with  heavy  loss. 

On  the  whole  James's  prospects  were  very  hopeful ;  the  more  so 
since  in  England  there  was  ever-increasing  confusion.  The  Whigs 
Violence  of  Were  bent  on  the  political  persecution  of  the  Tories.  Their 
the  Whigs  temper  was  seen  in  their  patronage  of  the  infamous  Titus 
Gates,  who  was  pardoned,  and  who  actually  received  a  salary  of  BOOL 
a  year.  They  also  attacked  both  Danby  and  Halifax.  To  the 
Indemnity  Bill  they  attached  so  large  a  list  of  exceptions  that  it  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  country  was  angry  at  the  bad  administration 
under  Herbert,  now  earl  of  Torrington ;  French  war-ships  swept  the 
Channel,  and  captured  our'  merchant- vessels  under  the  very  guns  of 
Plymouth.'  In  the  session  of  October  1689,  indeed,  all  parties  united 
Biu  of  ^  P^^^  *^®  "^*^^  ^f  ^ig^^^i  which  confirmed  the  Declaration. 

Rights  It  insisted  also  that  every  sovereign  should,  in  fuU  parlia- 

ment, and  at  the  coronation,  deny  transubstantiation  (p.  307) ;  and 
that  if  the  reigning  sovereign  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  papist, 
the  subject  should  be  freed  from  allegiance.  But  then  the  "Whigs  re- 
sumed their  course  of  violence.  They  agaiu  refused  the  Indemnity 
Bill,  except  with  the  addition  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties ;  voted 
impeachments  ;  appointed  a  murder  committee  to  investigate  the 
responsibility  for  the  deaths  of  Eussell,  Sydney,  and  others  (p.  312) ; 
brought  in  a  Corporation  Bill  to  restore  the  charter  of  London  forfeited 
by  *  Quo  warranto  ? '  under  Charles— not  apparently  restored  by  James 
(p.  322) — and  attached  to  it  clauses  rendering  any  one  who  had  had 
part  in  the  surrender  of  any  charter  to  Charles  II.  incapable  of  holding 
Defeat  of  ^^Y  office  in  his  borough  for  seven  years,  under  penalty  of 
the  Whigs  600?.,  and  of  holding  any  public  office  for  Hfe.  But,  as 
in  1681,  they  were  ruined  by  their  own  violence.  The  clauses  were 
defeated,  and  the  bill  passed  without   them.     Then  William,  who 

5  At   Killiecrankie    Celts   defeated    son  of  these  battles  (which  were  fought 
Saxons ;  at  Newton  Butler  Saxons  de-    in  the  same  week),  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 
feoted  Celts.    See  Macaulay's  compari- 
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had  threatened  to  leave  the  country  if  they  had  succeeded  in  thus 
ostracising  the  Tory  party,  dissolved  parliament.  A  reaction  declared 
itself;  the  Tories  had  a  large  majority  in  the  new  elections;  and 
Danby  became  chief  minister. 

The  revenue  was  now  fixed.  Parliament  was  as  jealous  of  the 
crown  as  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  William,  to  his  intense  disgust, 
Settlement  ^as  left  with  only  about  800,000Z.  free  of  parliamentary 
of  the  control,  henceforward  known  as  the  *  civil  hst,*  since  the 

The  civil  royal  household  and  a  large  number  of  civil  offices  were 
^®*  paid  from  it.    About  6O0,000Z.  more  from  the  customs  was 

granted  for  four  years  only;  and  80,000?.  a  year  was  given  to  the 
Princess  Anne.  William  himself  then  settled  the  question  of  indem- 
nity by  sending  down  an  Act  of  Grace,  May  20,  1690,  which,  as 
Act  of  coming  from  the  crown,  had  either  to  be  rejected  or  passed 

Grace  at  once.    The    surviving  members  of  the  high  courts  of 

justice  (pp.  279,  280,  284),  and  thirty  of  James's  most  hated  agents, 
were  left  to  the  law ;  but  even  these  exceptions  were  not  carried  out. 

This  vital  question  settled,  William  set  out  for  Ireland,  having  first 
dealt  with  a  formidable  conspiracy,  in  which  Lord  Preston,  one  of 
James's  secretaries,  and  the  late  queen  were  engaged.  To  guide  Mary 
during  his  absence  he  left  a  council  of  nine  members  of  both  parties, 
Danby  being  the  president.  Scarcely  had  he  embarked  when  a  French 
fleet  entered  the  Channel.  Torrington  was  ordered  to  engage 
BeAchy  it,  and  a  battle  took  place  off  Beachy  Head,  in  which  the 
^^^  Dutch  squadron  was  shamefully  left  to  be  overpowered  by 

numbers  while  the  English  looked  on  from  a  distance.  Aminvasion 
of  our  coasts  seemed  probable.  But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  with 
the  danger.  London  armed  at  its  own  expense.  Torrington  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  afterwards  tried  by  court-martial  for  cowardice, 
and,  though  acquitted,  was  dismissed  by  William  from  the  service. 

On  landing  at  Carrickfergus,  William  found  that  Schomberg  had 
made  himself  master  of  Ulster,  and  that  James's  army  was  utterly 
William  in  disorganised.  Advancing  rapidly  through  Dundalk,  he  over- 
ireiand  took  his  rival,  on  June  30,  on  the  Boyne.  James  had 
30,000  men,  but  only  10,000  were  French  regular  troops.  William 
had  36,000,  all  Protestants,  drawn  from  many  different  nations.  The 
armies  encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  The  next  morning, 
Battle  of  •'^^y  1»  William's  right  wing  crossed  the  bridge  of  Slane,  a 
the  Boyne  few  nules  up  the  river.  Schomberg,  with  the  centre,  dashed 
through  the  stream  at  Oldbridge.  A  desperate  fight  took  place  in  the 
river  itself.  Schomberg  was  killed,  and  the  issue  seemed  doubtful, 
when  William,  in  spite  of  a  wound  received  on  the  previous  evening, 
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passed  the  'river  lower  down  with  the  cavalry,  and  by  his  timely 
arrival  decided  the  battle.  James  fled  to  Dublhi,  reached  Waterford, 
and  thence  escaped  to  France.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  is  memorable 
as  being  the  last  great  fight  between  the  rival  religions. 

WilHam  then  occupied  Dublin  and  Waterford ;  but  at  Limerick  he 
received  so  severe  a  check  from  Sarsfield,  the  most  gallant  of  Irishmen, 
Marlborough  *^**  ^®  ^^  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Returning  to 
in  Ireland  England,  he  sent  John  Churchill,  earl  of  Marlborough,  to 
besiege  Cork,  and  within  five  weeks  Marlborough  had  accomplished 
his  task. 

In  June  1691,  St.  Ruth,  a  French  general,  with  Sarsfield  and 
Tyrconnel,  again  took  the  field  for  James.  But  on  July  11  he  was  routed 
by  the  Dutch  commander  Qinkell,  at  Aughrim  in  Galway,  with  a  loss  of 
7,000  men  in  killed  alone.  Galway  then  surrendered,  and  on  August  12 
Giokell  began  the  bombardment  of  Limerick,  which  fell  on  October  1. 
By  the  military  treaty  then  made,  aU  the  officers  and  soldiers  were 
Treaty  of  allowed  to  go  to  France  in  English  transports.  By  the 
i*»m«rick  civil  treaty,  which  needed  parliamentary  sanction,  a  full 
amnesty  was  announced,  and  Catholics  were  to  enjoy  the  privileges  they 
had  had  under  Charles  IL,  with  permission  to  carry  arms  and  exercise 
professions.  As  long  as  parliament  was  not  sitting  William  and  his 
officers  loyally  carried  out  these  terms;  but  in  1698,  and  again  in 
1696,  the  Irish  parliament,  composed  of  Protestants,  shamefully 
repudiated  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  passed  penal  laws  of  such 
crushing  severity  that  the  CathoHcs  coidd  not  even  attempt  further 
resistance.    In  1 696  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  re-enacted. 

The  settlement  of  Scotland  was  defaced  by  a  terrible  crime.  The 
task  of  quieting  the  Highlands  had  been  given  to  Lord  Breadalbane, 
a  Campbell,  who  found  himself  thwarted  by  M^Ian,  chief 
of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe.  Pardon  was  offered  to  all 
who,  by  December  81,  shoidd  swear  aUegiance  to  William  and  Mary. 
M'lan  at  the  last  moment  appeared  at  Fort  William  to  take  the 
oaths.  Finding  no  one  qualified  to  administer  them  he  went  to 
Liverary,  and  was  there  sworn  in  on  January  6.  Breadalbane,  Argyle, 
and  Sir  John  Dahrymple,  the  lord  advocate,  saw  their  opportunity, 
the  two  former  for  private  vengeance,  the  third  for  ridding  the  country 
of  some  of  the  '  thieves,*  as  the  Highlanders  were  called  in  the  Low- 
lands. The  fiict  that  ihe  oaths  had  been  taken  was  suppressed,  and 
William  signed  an  order  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Macdonalds.  Glencoe 
was  then  surrounded,  and  120  Campbells  of  Argyle' s  regiment,  with 
orders  *not  to  trouble  the  government  with  prisoners,'  asked  for 
hospitality,  which  was  granted  at  once,  and  which  was  enjoyed  for  a 
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fortnight.  Before  daylight  on  February  13  they  rose  upoii  their  sleep- 
ing hosts  and  began  the  work  of  slaughter.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
were  slain  in  cold  blood ;  many  died  of  exposure  on  the  bleak  hills. 
For  a  long  time  this  black  treachery  escaped  notice.  Not  until  1695 
did  the  Scotch  parliament  enter  upon  an  inquiry ;  it  then  reconunended 
the  prosecution  of  those  principally  concerned.  However  guiltless 
William  may  have  been  in  signing  the  first  order,  it  is  disgraceful  to 
him  that  no  punishment  adequate  to  the  crime  was  inflicted.  Breadal- 
bane  was  committed  for  high  treason,  but  was  never  tried.  Dalrymple 
was  merely  forced  to  resign  his  post. 

Section  2.— The  War  with  France  to  the  Treaty  of  Byawick. 
Financial  Beforms 

Meanwhile  England  was  fSa.irly  engaged  in  the  first  act  of.  the  great 
struggle  with  !E*rance,  which  was  to  last,  with  short  respites,  until  1815. 
From  boyhood  William  had  been  fighting  ceaselessly,  with  Louis  .Xiy., 
and  he  now  put  England  in  the  van  of  all  the  Etjropean  powers  who 
were  resolved  to  bring  France  to  her  knees.  In  1 689  he  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  Austria,  Spain,  and  the  Dutch.  Marlborough  went 
out  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  parliament  voted  two  millions  for 
the  war. :  In. February  1691  a  congress  was  held  at  the  Hague,  at 
which  William  presided.  But  Louis  was  beforehand ;  and  the  allies 
had  not  taken  the  field  when  he  captured  the  strong  fortress  of  Mens. 
During  the  indecisive  campaign  of  1691  William  had  to  confront 
treachery  at  home,  A  formidable  Jacobite  conspiracy  was  discovered 
in  the  spring,  and  suppressed  with  remarkable  leniency.  Then  followed 
Treachery  of  treason  among  his  own  servants.  Marlborough  not  only 
Marlborough  famished  James  with  details  of  the  plan  of  campaign  and 
the  strength  of  the  English  army,  but  offered  to  carry  over  to  Louis 
the  forces  under  his  command.  But  when  the  time  came  he  evaded 
his  promise,  and  the  disappointed  Jacobites  betrayed  him  to  William. 
The  king  did  not  publish  his  knowledge  of  the  plot,  but  dismissed 
Marlborough  on  other  pretexts  from  all  his  offices.  This  led  to  a 
rupture  with  the  Princess  Anne,  who  was  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Marlborough's  wife,  and  who  now,  with  her  husband,  left 
the  court.  Then  Fuller,  a  disciple  of  Oates,  accused  Halifax  of  being 
in  James's  interest,  and  named  more  than  fifiiy  leading  men  who  had 
signed  an  address  to  Louis.  But  careful  examination  proved  the  whole 
statement  to  be  an  imposture ;  and  Fuller  was  fined,  imprisoned,  and 
piUoried. 

Louis  determined  to  invade  England  during  William's  absence. 
He  hoped  that  Bussell  would  desert  with  the  fleet.    James  issued 
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a  declaration  so  foolish  that  the  govermuent  thought  best  to  reprmt 
it  with  commentB  and  send  it  throughout  the  country.  A  fleet  of 
ninety  vessels  was  soon  equipped;  and  the  sailors  were  roused  to 
enthusiasm  by  a  letter  from  Mary,  which  Russell  read  out  to  the 
Victory  of  oaptains.  Eussell  himself,  though  attached  to  James,  had 
LaHoguo  no  intention  of  letting  an  EngUsh  fleet  be  beaten.  On 
May  19, 1692,  was  won  the  great  battle  of  La  Hogue,  a  victory  which 
ranks  with  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  and  with  TraMgar ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  six  men-of-war  in  Cherbourg 
harbour  under  the  very  eyes  of  James. 

On  land  matters  went  less  favourably.  Louis,  again  first  in  the 
field,  captured  Namur,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
spite  of  all  WiUiam*s  efforts.  The  king  was  then  pitted  against 
Luxembourg,  the  ablest  marshal  of  France.  At  Steinkirk 
William  at  he  surprised  and  nearly  routed  Luxembourg.  But  after 
steinkirk  ^^  desperate  fight  the  charge  of  the  French  household 
brigade  drove  back  the  English  regiments,  five  of  which,  through  the 
incapacity  of  Solmes,  a  Dutch  general,  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  dis- 
covery that  a  plot  had  been  hatched  in  the  French  foreign  office  to 
assassinate  WilUam  took  men*s  thoughts  somewhat  from  this  disaster. 
All  felt  that  the  war  must  be  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  the  revenue  must  be  increased.  Two  great  measures 
were  therefore  passed.  A  new  land  valuation  was  made, 
and  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  levied  on  the  increased 
rentals,  producing  two  millions  a  year.°  But  even  so  another  million 
was  needed.  In  January  1698  Montague,  a  commissioner  of  the 
National  treasury,  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  for  this  amount,  the  in- 
debt  terest  being  defrayed  by  new  duties  on  Hquors,    This  inte- 

rest was  to  be  paid  in  annuities,  so  that  when  the  annuitants  died  the 
debt  would  be  extinguished.  This  was  the  beginning  of  our  National 
Debt.^  The  rest  of  the  session  was  spent  in  abortive  attempts  at  parha- 
mentary  reform.  The  Place  Bill,  to  exclude  all  servants  of  the  crown 
from  parliament,  as  being  exposed  to  corrupting  influences,  was  lost 
in  the  Lords.    William  himself  vetoed  a  new  Triennial  Bill,  providing 

*  This    tax    was    voted    annually  country,  people  were  more  and  more 

until  1798,  when  it  was  made  permanent,  glad  to  lend  money  to  the  government, 

A  great  part  has  since  been  redeemed  until  at  the  end  of  the  great  Napoleonic 

for  a  lump  sum,  and  at  present  about  a  war  the  national  debt  was  more  than 

fiftieth  only  of  the  revenue  is  raised  in  800,000,000Z.  So  long  as  the  government 

this  way.  can  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 

7  As  the  war  went  on  the  same  plan  without  difficulty  jt  is  stable ;  and  if,  as 

was    adopted,   until  at  the  Peace  of  has  happened  in  other  countries,  it  were 

Utrecht   in    1718  the  debt  was   fifty  obliged  to  repudiate  the  payment,  it 

millions.    As  commerce  increased,  and  would  be  bankrupt. — Macaulay,  voL  iii. 

confidence  grew  m  the  stability  of  the  p.  611. 
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that  no  fdttire  parliament  should  last  more  than  three  years,  as  trench- 
ing on  his  prerogative  (pp.  261  and  301,  note).  The  expiring  law  for 
the  censorship  of  the  press  was  renewed  for  two  years  only. 

James  now  put  out  a  fresh  declaration,  in  which  he  promised,  if 
restored  to  the  throne,  to  give  up  every  point  of  the  dispute.  So  com- 
plete a  surrender  merely  excited  universal  derision.  In  June  William 
Defeat  at  again  took  the  field.  On  July  19  took  place  the  battle  of 
Laaden  Landen,  or  Neerwinden,  in  which,  despite  his  splendid 
personal  courage,  he  was  again  defeated  by  Luxembourg,  after  a  long 
day  of  awfiil  carnage.  But  William  was  never  so  great  as  at  the 
moment  of  defeat.  In  three  weeks  he  was  once  more  at  the  head  of 
an  army  ML  of  fight ;  while  the  exhaustion  of  France  compelled  Louis 
to  think  of  peace. 

The  conduct  of  the  Tories,  who  were  now  beginning  to  oppose 
our  taking  so  leading  a  part  in  a  Continental  war,  led  to  a  very  im- 
portant change  in  the  system  of  government.  Hitherto  the  minis- 
ters were  merely  the  king's  servants,  chosen  without  direct  reference 
to  parliament ;  and  William's  object  had  been  to  keep  the 
of  party  balance  between  parties.  Now,  however,  he  determined  to 
government  ^^jy  g^j^jy  ^^^^  ^^  Whigs.  They  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  they  were  the  advocates  of  the  war.  Since  their  defeat  at 
the  polls  in  1690  they  had  been  growing  stronger  every  day  in  parlia- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  *  Junto,'  a  small  knot  of  able  men. 
Before  long  William  had  made  such  changes  that  Danby,  now  Earl 
of  Caermarthen,  and  Godolphin  were  the  only  Tories  in  office ;  and 
the  modem  idea  of  a  ministry  formed  out  of  the  party  which  had 
a  parliamentary  majority  was  fairly  started^  (p.  287,  note). 

The  need  of  money  for  the  war  had  another  effect  of  the 
greatest  moment.  Montague  suggested  that  a  loan  of  1,200,0002. 
should  be  raised  at  a  rate  of  8  per  cent,  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  subscribers  being  formed  into  a  corporation  known  as  the 
Bank  of  *  Govemor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.'  Thus 
England  a  national  bank  was  created,  in  which  people  placed  their 
money,  and  from  which  the  government  could  at  any  time  draw 
supplies  at  8  per  cent.,  instead  of  borrowing  from  individuals  or  the 
Corporation  of  London.  This  became  a  great  source  of  strength  to 
William.  The  trading  classes  were  chiefly  Whigs.  Every  member  of 
the  Corporation  knew  that  both  his  principal  and  his  8  per  cent. 

«  The  Whigs  were  not  actually  in  a  ch.  viii.,  and  especially  page  92 ;  and 

majority   until   the   next    parliament.  Lecky,  History  of  England^  vpi.  iii. 

For   party  government,    see    Erskine  p.  106, 
May,  Const  Hist,  of  England^  voL  ii, 
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depended  upon  the  firmness  of  William's  government ;  for  James,  had 
he  returned,  would  doubtless  have  repudiated  a  debt  incurred  to 
support  his  rival.  Everyone,  too,  who  had  placed  his  money  there 
became  an  adherent  of  the  established  government.  The  credit  of  the 
Stuarts  had  been  ruined  by  such  deeds  as  the  '  Stop  of  the  Exchequer  * 
and  the  illegal  exactions  of  James  II. ;  that  of  William  was  secured 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  To  conciliate  the  Whigs  still  farther 
William  assented  to  the  Triennial  Bill  (p.  888),  December  1694;  the 
press  was  freed  from  censorship,  and  corrupt  practices  in  parliament 
were  largely  checked.  Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  was 
ordered  to  be  impeached  for  taking  bribes,  but  escaped  from  want  of 
evidence. 

During  1694  the  war  had  languished;  the  French,  for  the  first 
time,  making  no  progress.  At  sea,  through  Marlborough's  treachery 
an  expedition  against  Brest  failed.  The  next  year  showed  that  the 
tide  had  turned.  Luxembourg  was  dead,  and  had  left  no  great 
Successes  of  successor.  Helped  by  the  Bank  of  England,  WilUam  did 
England  great  things.  By  the  recapture  of  Namur,  September  1, 
1 6  9  5,  he  broke  through  an  almost  continuous  record  of  defeat ;  while 
the  English  fleet  rode  triumphant  over  all  seas.  With  the  prestige  of 
this  success  he  dissolved  parliament,  and  a  majority  was  returned 
at  the  new  elections  pledged  to  the  war  poHcy. 

The  death  of  Mary  (December  28,  1696)  was  a  grievous  blow  to 
William.  Without  intellect  of  a  high  order,  she  had  completely  won 
j)e&ihot  him  by  her  loyalty,  her  gentleness,  and  her  tact.  By  the 
Mary  court,  too,  she  was  beloved,  and  she  had  done  all  in  her 

power  to  lessen  the  bitterness  of  religious  controversy.  Her  death 
brought  one  advantage.  Anne  was  now  certain  to  succeed,  and  Marl- 
borough would  then  be  supreme.  He  therefore  attempted  no  more 
disloyalty.  The  Jacobites  held  the  moment  favourable  for  a  fresh 
Assasainar  attempt  upon  William's  Hfe.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed, 
T^  Aj^odar  ^^^  *^®  leaders  executed.  Disgust  at  the  baseness  of  the 
tion  attempt  caused  all  regular  opposition  to  cease;  and  an 

association  was  formed,  as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  (p.  228),  signed  by 
nearly  the  whole  parliament,  to  avenge  William's  life  if  he  were 
killed,  and  to  maintain  the  succession. 

An  additional  safeguard,  prompted  no  doubt  by  the  scandals  of 

Charles   II.'s   reign,  was  secured    for   liberty  by  this   parliament. 

.  ^  After  three  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  Treason  Bill  was 

Treason.  Aftt 

passed.  The  act  laid  down :  (1)  that  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment should  be  furnished  to  the  prisoner;  (2)  that  he  should  be 
allowed  counsel  (p.  246);    (3)  that  two  witnesses  on  oath  should. 
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within  three  years  of  the  alleged  ofience,  give  evidence  to  the  indictment ; 
(4)  that  a  list  of  the  jury  should  be  given  to  the  prisoner ;  (5)  that 
he  should  have  the  privilege  of  calling  witnesses  on  his  own  behalf. 

The  National  Debt  Act  and  the  Bank  of  England  Act  had  been 
meanwhile  followed  up  by  a  third  great  financial  measure.  The  silver 
coinage,  not  being  milled,  was  subject  to  continual  deprecia- 
the  sUrer  tion  by  clipping,  often  to  the  extent  of  half  its  weight,  in 
coinage  gpj^  ^£  ^^  horrible  penalties  attached  to  the  practice.  By 
the  Coinage  Act  the  clipped  money  was  all  called  in;  a  tax  upon 
windows  defrayed  the  loss  incurred  by  recoinage ;  ^  and  the  old  money 
was  accepted  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  new  coinage,  carefully  milled, 
was  issued  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  great  philo- 
sopher, who  became  master  of  the  Mint. 

That  England  could,  in  spite  of  the  drain  of  war  and  of  the  distress 
caused  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  undertake  so  vast  a  reform, 
must  have  struck  Louis  XIV .  with  envy ;  for  he  could  raise  no  more 
from  his  impoverished  country,  and  he  knew,  in  his  own  phrase,  that 
'  the  last  piece  of  gold  would  win.*  After  another  indecisive  campaign 
he  offered  acceptable  terms.  On  September  10, 1 6  9  7,  England,  Spain, 
Peace  of  ^^^  ^^^  Dutch  made  peace  with  Louis  at  Byswick ;  and 
Byswick  on  October  30  the  emperor  also  complied.  England  and 
France  agreed  that  each  should  restore  the  conquests  made  in 
America,  that  Louis  should  respect  the  existing  government,  and  that 
William  should  cease  from  encouraging  French  Protestants  in  re- 
bellion. When  William  returned  to  London  he  was  greeted  with  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  England  was  proud  of  the  part  she  had  played 
in  guarding  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Commerce  had  been  rapidly 
developing.  The  great  financial  measures  had  restored  public  credit, 
and  there  was  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

Section  3. — The  Spanish  Succession.    Death  of  WilUam 

With  peace  came  new  trouble.  William  was  anxious  to  keep  on  foot 
a  large  part  of  the  army.  But  the  hatred  of  a  standing  army  (p.  289) 
was  as  strong  as  ever.  Every  member  knew  that  he  must  vote  against 
this  if  he  wished  to  be  returned  at  the  next  election.  While,  there- 
Reduction  of  ^"^^^j  maintaining  the  navy  in  full  strength,  the  Commons 
the  army  reduced  the  army  to  10,000  men,  and  the  Mutiny  Act 
(p.  326)  was  not  renewed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  increased 
William's  income,  and  strengthened  his  position  by  several  severe 
laws  against  declared  Jacobites. 

^  Hoases  where  the  absence  of  windows  is  noticeable  wUl  generally  be  found 
to  have  been  built  subsequently  to  this  act. 
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Suddeiily  the  peace  of  Europe  was  again  threatened  i)y  the  proepeet 
of  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  without  heirs.  To  his  world-wide 
Spanish  dominions  ^°  there  were  three  claimants.  (1)  First  in  blood 
sucoeasion  -^as  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Maria  Theresa, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  FhiHp  lY.  Both  she  and  her  husband  had 
renounced  their  rights  at  taarriage ;  but  Louis  had  easily  found  reasons 
for  holding  this  renunciation  invalid.  (2)  The  Emperor  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  son  of  Philip  lY.'s  sister  Maria  Anne,  who  had  made 
no  renunciation.  (3)  Joseph,  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  grandson 
of  Leopold  and  Margaret,  Philip's  youngest  daughter.  He, '  as  the 
least  powerful,  was  also  the  least  dangerous ;  in  the  other  case's  eithes 
France  and  Spain,  or  Austria  and  Spain,  would  be  joined.  After -pro- 
longed negotiation,  Louis  agreed  to  support  him,  if  the  Daujphin 
received  Guipuscoa,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  some  small  Italian  islands ; 
First  Parti-  while  the  Duchy  of  Milan  was  to  go  to  the  emperor's  son  by 
tion  Treaty  a  second  wife — ^the  Archduke  Charles ;  the  emperor  himself 
being"  regent  of  Spain  during  his  grandson's  minority.  This  was  the 
First  Partition  Treaty. 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  XIV  ; 

The  Spanish  Succession  > 

Philip  in.  of  Spain,  d.  1621  -         ^• 


I  ^1 

Philip  IV.,  <Z.  1665  Maria  Anne = Emperor '^  ^         -  '"   ' 


CharleBlI.    Maria  »  Louis     (1)  Margaret »  Leopold  I. « (2)  Princess  of  Neabiu^ 
d,  1670    Theresa  I  XIV.  I  Emperor  ' 


Louis,  Dauphin       Electress  of  Bavaria       Archduke  Charles 


i  ^l  I 

Louis,  duke  Philip  of  Anjou  Joseph,  Electoral  Prihce  of  Bavciiia 

of  Burgundy  •    . .  .   .        ^ 

By  the  Triennial  Act  parliament  now  came  to  an  end.  With  peace 
had  come  a  Tory  reaction,  and  in  December  1698  the  Tories  had  a 
majority.  :  To  William's  bitter  anger,  they  once  more  reduced  the 
army,  to  7,000  men,  though  still  providing  amply  for  the  navy.  They 
attacked  the  ministers  and  the  naval  administration,  and  passed  a  bill 
appointing  commissioners  to  investigate  the  grants  made  by  WiUiam 

^^  Le.y  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  Mexico,  Peru,  ChiUi 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the    Cuba,  and  the  Philippine  IsUmds. 
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to  his  Dutch  friends  from  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland,  to  the  amount  of 
jyigjj  1,700,000  acres ;  *  tacking '  the  bill,  as  it  was  called,  to  the 

forfeitures  aimual  Land  Tax  BiD,  bo  that  the  Lords  must  pass  or 
reject  both  at  once.  Farhament  was  then  prorogued  until  November 
1699. 

Li  the  interval  the  Electoral  Prince  died.  This  made  a  fresh 
partition  treaty  necessary.  It  was  now  agreed  between  France  and 
Seeond  Par-  Englcuid  that  the  Archduke  Charles  should  be  heir  to  Spain 
tition  Treaty  and  Spanish  America,  while  Louis  took  the  Milanese  in 
addition  to  the  countries  ceded  him  by  the  first  treaty.  Against  this 
disposal  of  her  without  her  own  consent  Spain  vehemently  protested ; 
all  the  more  as  she  had  at  the  time  special  causes  of  grievance  against 
England.^^ 

When  the  Commons  met  in  November  1699,  they  were  in  no 
better  temper  than  before.  They  again  attacked  the  king's  minis- 
ters, especially  his  great  lord  chancellor.  Lord  Somers,  and  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  was  hated  by  the  High  Churchmen.  Upon  the  conamis- 
^^  sioners'  report  the  Conmions  passed  a  bill  for  annulling 

of  Irish  the  Irish  grants,  and  for  vesting  in  trustees  all  Irish  pro- 
'^"^  perty  belonging  to  the  crown  at  the  accession  of  James  II., 

or  since  forfeited.  To  ensure  its  passing  the  Lords  they  again  talked 
it  to  the  Land  Bill.  William  consented  to  it  perforce,  in  the  utmost 
anger,  and  inunediately  prorogued  parliament  again.  In  July  1700 
the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  Anne's  children,  suddenly 
died.  A  further  provision  for  the  succession  was  thus  rendered 
Seco  d  Act  ii^cessary.  By  the  Second  Act  of  Settlementy  1 7  0 1,  it  was 
of  Settle-  laid  down  that  after  the  death  of  William  and  Anne,  if  no 
^^^^  children  were  left,  the  crown  should  go  to  Sophia,  the  aged 

Electress  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I. 
(p.  239).  But  conditions  were  attached,  some  of  which  vastly  in- 
creased the  supremacy  of  parliament.    (1)  The  sovereign  must  be  a 

1^  Between  her  northern  and  sonth-  Darien  Company,  with  a  monopoly  of 

em   possessions  in  America   lay  the  the    trade    with    Asia,    Airicck,    and 

Isthmus  of  Darien,  which  she  had  left  America.     The   shares   were    eagerly 

nnoccnpied.    Paterson,  a   Scotchman,  bought  up.    The  scheme  was  opposed 

suggested  to  his  countrymen  the  pro-  in  England,  as  likely  to  damage  her 

ject,  founded  upon  the  success  of  the  own  trade.    The  Scotch  were  all  the 

East   India   Company,    of   placing   a  more  determined.    On  July  25,  1698, 

colony   there,  wilJi   the  idea  of  com-  1,200  settlers  sailed;    and  in  August 

manding  the  trade  which  would  pass  1699,  1,800  more  went  to  join  them, 

across  the  isthmus  between  Asia  and  They  found  that  the  first  colony  had 

Europe,  instead  of  rounding  the  Cape  disappeared  under  disease,  famine,  and 

ot  Good  Hope.    The  soil  and  sea  were  the   attacks   of   the    Spaniards.    G^ie 

rich  and  productive,  the  climate  dehght-  second  body  fared  as  badly ;  and  on 

ful,  and  there  were  rumours  of  vast  April  11, 1700,  a  few  wretched  survivors 

wealth  of  precious  metals.    In    June  departed  from  the  ill-fated  spot*    See 

1695  the  Scotch  parliament  fonued  the  Macaulay,  vol.  iv.  p.  476. 
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member  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  (2)  If  the 
crown  should  fall  to  anyone  not  a  native  of  England  (as  the  Elec- 
tress),  the  consent  of  parliament  should  be  necessary  before  the  nation 
engaged  in  war  for  the  defence  of  any  land  not  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  England.  (3)  The  sovereign  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  country  (as  William  had  done)  without  permission  from  parlia- 
ment.  (4)  The  whole  privy  council  (and  not  a  cabal)  were  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  were  to  sign  the  resolutions  adopted.  (5)  No  foreigners 
(as  Dutchmen)  were  to  hold  civil  or  military  posts.  (6)  No  one 
holding  a  crown  office  or  pension  might  sit  in  parliament  (p.  833). 

(7)  Judges  were  to  be  deprived  of  office  only  upon  an 
fierce  of  the  address  from  both  houses  (see  note),^^  (8)  No  royal  pardon 
ludges  could  henceforth  be  claimed  in  bar  of  a  parliamentary  im- 

peachment (pp.  809,  825).  These  conditions  were  to  take  effect  at  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

In  December  1700  Charles  II.  died.  It  was  found  that  Louis, 
frJse  to  the  treaty,  had  induced  him  to  leave  his  whole  dominions  to 
Treachery  *^®  Dauphin*s  younger  son,  Phihp  of  Anjou.  Gross  as  was 
of  i^uia  the  treachery,  it  did  not  bring  about  war.  Since  Philip 
was  the  younger  son,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  imion  of  France  and 
Spain ;  nor  were  the  EngHsh  enthusiastic  for  the  Partition  Treaty,  on 
account  of  the  great  advantages  it  conferred  on  France.  PhiHp  Y.  of 
Spain  was  therefore  acknowledged  by  England  and  the  Dutch.  But 
then  Louis  roused  the  anger  of  all  parties  in  England  by  inducing  the 
Spaniards  to  acquiesce  in  his  garrisoning  several  towns  in  the  Spanish 

Netherlands,  hitherto  part  of  the  barrier  against  French 
the  Barrier  aggression  towards  the  north-east.  To  keep  the  Nether- 
Towns  lands  out  of  the  power  of  France  had,  ever  since  the  days 

of  Edward  III.,  been  the  desire  of  England  (p.  118).  PubUc  opinion 
swung  round  rapidly.  Petitions  poured  in  to  the  Commons  to  support 
the  aUiance  which  William  had  at  once  made  with  the  Dutch,  and 
which,  in  September  1701,  was  joined  by  the  emperor. 

^'  By  this  provision  the  indepen-  Long  Parliament,  ad^ted  the  *  qnam- 

dence,  and  therefore  the  purity,  of  the  diu  *  form.     Charles  H.  went  back  to 

judicial  bench   is   secured.      Hitherto  *  durante  placito,'  and  the  servility  of 

there  had  been  no  law  and  jio  constant  the   judges   and   the   degradation    of 

practice  on  the  subject.    There  were  justice  were    most  marked.     William 

two  forms  of  words  in  which  the  judges '  restored  the  *  quamdiu '  form,  and  parlia- 

commissions  had  been  drawn.    By  the  ment  now  took  care  to  lay  down  the 

one  they  held  of&ce  *  Quamdiu  se  bene  most  important  doctrine  in  the  Engli^ 

gesserint ' — i.e.  during  good  behaviour ;  administration  of  justice.    The  judges 

by  the  other  *  durante  placito ' — i.e.  at  still  gave  up  office  at  the  deatii  of  tiie 

the  discretion  of  the  crown.     Under  sovereign.  The  last  step  was  taken  when 

James    I.    it   was    *  durante    placito.'  this  restriction  also  was  put  an  end  to, 

Charles   L,    at  the    beginning  of  the  in  the  first  year  of  George  IlL 
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Only  ten  days  later  James  II.  died.  By  recognising  liis  Son  as 
king  of  England,  Louis  made  the.  renewal  of  war  certain.  The  army 
Death  of  *^^  navy  were  each  raised  to  40,000  men.  With  the  pro- 
J^es  ^  spect  of  war  came  a  Whig  reaction.  William  seized  the 
nisesthe  moment  to  dissolve  parliament;  and  the  new  elections 
pretender  returned  him  a  Whig  majority,  prepared  to  go  to  all  lengths 
against  France.^'  They  attainted  the  pretender  of  high  treason; 
declared  it  high  treason  to  correspond  with  him ;  and  passed  an  act 
imposing  an  oath,  called  the  Abjuration  Oath,  upon  all  civil  officers, 
ecclesiastics,  members  of  the  imiversities,  and  schoolmasters,  by 
which  William  was  acknowledged  lawful  and  rightful  king,  and  any 
right  or  title  in  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  denied.  Hereditary 
right  was,  as  it  were,  pulled  from  its  grave  and  buried  again.  No  peace 
was  to  be  made  with  Louis  until  he  had  given  satisfiebction  for  the  insult. 
William  was  indefatigable  in  preparation.  Prussia  joined  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance,  and  William  was  ready  to  take  command  in  April. 
But  on  February  21, 1 7  0  2,  while  he  was  hunting,  his  horse  stumbled  on 
jiQa.t'ix  of  ^  mole-hill  and  threw  him.  His  collar-bone  was  broken,  and 
wuiiam  he  was  otherwise  hurt.  The  fever  to  which  he  was  an- 
nually subject  attacked  him  while  thus  weakened.  On  March  7  he 
performed  his  last  official  act  by  affixing,  with  a  stamp  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  his  signature  to  the  Abjuration  Act.  On  the  8th  he  died, 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  life. 

Summa/ry  of  the  Seventeenth  Centwry 

It  is  only  by  looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  we  can  see  what  its  work  had  been.  The  sixteenth  had  been  the 
century  of  despotism,  and,  as  such,  had,  as  it  were,  set  before  the 
nation  certain  questions  to  which  the  revolution  of  1689  and  the 
reign  of  William  furnish  the  answers.  Had  Elizabeth  been  succeeded 
by  sovereigns  as  great-hearted  and  as  EngHsh  as  herself,  who  could 
say,  as  she  said,  *  Nothing,  no  worldly  thing  under  the  sun,  is  so 'dear 
to  Us  as  the  love  and  goodwill  of  Our  subjects,*  the  answer  would  no 
doubt  have  been  a  very  different  one,  and,  at  any  rate,  given  in  a 
very  different  way. 

'  From  the  day  when,  on  entering  the  kingdom,  James  I.  hung  a 
thief  without  trial,  to  the  estabHshment  of  the  independence  of  the 
judges  in  1701,  the  claim,  practically  enforced  by  the  Tudors,  to  the 
power  of  arbitrary  arrest,  had  been  under  discussion ;  we  have  seen 

18  Fresh  idean  must  from  time  to  voured  dissent,  and  were  the  war  party ; 

time  be  attaohed  to  the  terms  *  Whig '  the  Tories  upheld  the  exclvsiyeneas  of 

and '  Tory/    But  the  main  differences  the  church,  and  were  opposed  to  the 

were  at  present  that   the   Whigs  fa-  war. 
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the  successive  steps  in  the  Petition  of  Bight,  the  abolition  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Ck)nunission  Courts,  the  decision  of  1670  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  juries,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679. 
So,  too,  from  the  day  when  Bate  refused  to  pay  the  duty  on  currants 
in  1607,  to  the  condemnation  in  1689  of  James  XL's  illegal  exactions, 
the  answer  had  been  given  to  the  claim  to  exact  money  by  the  use  of 
the  prerogative ;  and  the  doctrine  of  *  appropriation  of  supplies  *  had 
placed  the  spending  as  well  as  the  raising  of  money,  at  least  nominally, 
in  the  hands  of  parliament.  The  Tudors  had  left  the  constitution  of 
the  church  doubtful ;  the  century  was  one  of  intense  reHgious  ferment 
and  strife,  and  the  doubt  was  removed  by  the  £ulure  of  the  Compre- 
hension BiU  and  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1689.  Puritan- 
ism, which  had  sprung  to  fresh  life  under  the  folly  of  James  I.,  allied 
itself  with  the  parhalnentary  spirit  under  Charles  I.  Its  tolerant  side, 
with  the  sword  in  its  hand,  fell  into  bitter  strife  with  the  intolerant 
side,  and  in  so  doing  became  divorced  from  parHament.  It  triumphed, 
but  in  its  trimnph  was  its  ruin.  The  Bestoration  restored  above  all 
the  parliament;  and  now  Puritanism  and  the  parHament  were  no 
longer  in  imion.  Puritanism  seemed  to  wither  away  as  apolitical 
force,  though  not  until  it  had  left  an  ineffaceable  stamp  upon  the 
character  and  literature  of  the  nation.  The  foreign  Stuarts  had  done 
their  best,  with  the  enthusiastic  and  unscrupulous  help  of  the  church, 
to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  Divine  right ;  and  the  same  church  joined 
with  another  foreigner  to  dismiss  a  king  because  he  was  a  Cathohc, 
and  in  so  doing  to  send  the  doctrine  of  Divine  right  to  the  winds.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  no  one  dreamed  that  the  armed  forces  of 
the  nation  could  be  under  any  other  sway  than  that  of  the  crown ;  but 
before  the  end  of  it  they  had  quietly  passed  to  that  of  the  Commons. 
The  century  saw  the  supremacy  of  parhament  recognised  by  law ;  and 
it  saw  the  final  and  practical  reassertion  of  the  doctrines  of  Magna 
Carta. 

Dates  of  Beign  of  Willia/m  III 

A.D. 

High  Church  and  Low  Church    .  1689 
Battles  of  Eilliecrankie  and  the 

Boyne 1689 

BiU  of  Bights       . 

Glenooe 

Battle  of  La  Hogne 

National  Debt 

Bank  of  En^lancl , 


1692 
1692 
1698 

im 


Coinage  Act  .  •  •  • 
Peace  of  Ryswick .  .  .  .  1697 
Partition  Treaties  .  .  1698, 1699 
Second  Act   of    Settlement,  and 

Independence  of  the  Judges    .  1701 
Alliance  againnt  Louis  .        .  1701 

Death  of  A/^Tilliaw         ,        ,        .  170^ 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  XV 
Kings  of  Fbanoe 


IiovisXin 

I 


Louis  XIV.,  ^.1715 
Louis,  dauphin,  d.  1711 


Phuip,  duke  of  Orleans, 

d.ino 

Philip,  regent 


Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy,       Philip  V.  of  Spain, 


d,  1712 


d.  1746 


Louis  XV.,      Ferdinand  VL,    Charles  HI.,  king 
1  d,  1774      king  of  Spain  of  Spain 


Louis,  dauphin,  d,  1765 


Louis  Plplippe  Joseph 


I  E  ^l  ' 

Louis  XVI.,       Louis  XVUI.,        GharlesX.,      LouisJPhilippe,  deposed  1848 
t  d.  1798  d.  1825         abdicated  1880  | 


Louis  XVn. 


Duke  of  Orleans    Duke  of  Anmale 


I 


Comte  de  Chainbord,  ^..1884 


Gomte  de  Paris 


CHAPTER  n 
ANNB,    1702-1714.    GBEAT  BBITAIN 

Section  1. — Politics  decided  hy  the  Wa/r^ 

The  accession  of  Anne  satisfied  at  once  the  Tory  sentiment  of  heredi- 
tary right  and  the  Whig  sentiment  of  parliamentary  election.  The 
Ui^h.  Church  party  especially  rejoiced,  for  she  was  known  to  be,  aboye 
all,  a  good  churchwoman.  The  nation  as  a  whole,  which  had  borne 
^v  ith  one  foreign  sovereign  and  looked  forward  to  another,  welcomed  her 
declaration  that  her  heart  was  entirely  English.  She  was  a  woman  of 
irreproachable  private  life,  but  devoid  of  strength  either  of  intellect  or 
character. 

A  Tory  ministry  was  at  once  appointed.  But  the  dominant  fitcts 
were  that  the  war,  to  which  she  pledged  herself  at  the  coronation,  was 
a  Whig  war;  that  in  it  Marlborough  could  alone  find  scope  for  bis 
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ambition  and  genius ;  and  that  in  all  but  purely  church  questions  she 
was  a  mere  puppet  in  his  hands.  The  difference  between  the  views 
of  the  strong  Tories  and  Mwlborough  was  soon  shown, 
the  Tories,  *  Bochester,  the  queen's  uncl^  (pp.  817,  820),  urged  that 
and  the  war  England  should  enter  the  contest  merely  as  an  auxiliary; 
Marlborough  insisted  upon  her  being  a  principal  in  the  war,  and  had 
his  way.  Bochester  angrily  resigned  his  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  war  was  declared  May  4. 

In  the  pturliament  which  met  six  months  after  the  accession  the 
High  Church  had.  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  They  struck  forthwith  at 
dissent,  their  hatred  for  which,  necessarily  suppressed  under  William, 
Was  the  keener  because  the  fear  of  the  Catholics  was  now  past,  and 
dissent  was  the  only  antagonist  of  the  church.  During  William's  reign 
Occasional  Nonconformists  had  been  allowed  to  hold  office,  in  spite  of 
Conformity  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  by  occasionally  conforming 
to  the  established  worship.  The  Occasional  Confomvity  Bill  forbade 
this  under  ruinous  fines.  Favoured  by  the  queen,  it  passed  with  large 
majorities  in  the  Commons.  The  Lords,  however,  led  by  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin,  added  amendments  so  unpalatable  that  the  Bill  was 
dropped ;  and  the  same  thing  happened  in  1 708.^ 

The  war  had  meanwhile  been  actively  carried  on ;  and  so  marked 
had  Marlborough's  Buocess  been  on  the  Upper  Bhine  and  in  the 
Campaigns  Netherlands,  where  his  great  exploit  was  the  capture  of 
of  1703-1703  Li^ge,  that  on  his  return  he  was  thanked  by  parliament  and 
created  a  duke  by  Anne.  At  sea  our  fleet  had  sacked  Port  St.  Mary 
near  Cadiz,  and  burnt  part  of  the  Spanish  Plate  fleet.  In  1708,  in 
spite  of  the  sluggishness  of  the  Dutch,  Marlborough  captured  Bonn  and 
other  places  on  the  Bhine.  But  on  the  Danube  the  French,  joined  by 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  were  preparing  to  crush  the  emperor,  who  was 
distracted  by  a  revolt  in  Hungary.  In  Italy,  too,  they  were  very 
strong.  Louis,  however,  was  hampered  at  home  by  a  Plrotestant 
insurrection  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  held  the  passes  between  France 
and  Italy,  had  declared  against  him ,  so  had  Portugal,  who  had  con- 

1  The     antagonism    between    the  pute.    The  Commons  took  np  their  old 

Tory   Commons  and  the    Lords,  who  ground  (p.  286)  that  they  had  exclusive 

maintained  the  principles  of  the  Revo-  cognizance  of  all  questions  relating  to 

lution,  was    shown  when   the    former  the  election  of  members.     The  Lords 

passed  a  bill  giving  a  year  of  grace  to  maintained  that  a  man  whose  vote  is 

those  who  were  required  to  take  the  refused  by  the  returning  officer  might 

abjuration  oath,  and  when  the  Lords  bring  an    action  before  them  as  the 

added  an  amendment  making  it  high  highest  court  of  appeal.     As  in  the 

treason  to  try  to  defeat  the  succession  Skinner  case,  the  matter  was   never 

as  settled.    It  was  rendered  still  keener  settled,  but  the  Lords  tacitly  gave  up 

in  1708  by  the  Aylesbury  election  dis-  their  claim. 
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eluded  a  treaty  with  England  arranged  by  Methuen,  the  English  agent 
at  Lisbon,  by  which  she  admitted  our  woollen  manufekctures,  while  we 
charged  a  duty  on  her  wines  only  two-thirds  of  that  upon  those  of 
France.*  And  in  September  1703  the  Archduke  Charles  was  escorted 
to  Lisbon  by  an  English  fleet,  under  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain. 

Before  returning  to  the  war  in  1704,  Marlborough  insisted  upon  a 
ministry  being  formed  upon  which  he  could  rely.  The  violent  Tories 
The  anti-war  Were  therefore  dismissed.  Hajley,  his  personal  friend, 
min^^tS'*^^  succeeded  Nottingham  as  secretary  of  state ;  and  Henry  St. 
dismissed  John,  a  young  man  of  eplendid  taJent,  became  secretary  at 
war.  Godolphin,  another  intimate  friend,  upon  whose  appointment  as 
lord  high  treasurer  he  had  alone  consented  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army,  retained  his  post.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  emperor  seemed  certain.  He  was  crippled  by  the  Hungarian 
rebellion ;  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  master  of  the  Danube,  and  TaUard 
with  a  large  French  army  was  about  to  join  him.  But  the  fiftte  of 
Marlbo  h  ^'"^^P^  ^^  changed  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough.  Con- 
cealing his  plans  from  all  but  Godolphin  and  his  wife,  he 
induced  the  Dutch  to  let  their  forces  accompany  him  for  a  campaign, 
as  they  thought,  on  the  Moselle.  Then,  bol^y  leaving  the  French 
garrisons  in  his  rear,  he  made  a  forced  march  to  the  Danube,  destroyed 
a  Bavarian  army  in  a  severe  battle  at  Donauwerth,  and  joined  the 
emperor's  general.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  On  August.  13,  1704, 
Blenheim  *^®^  ^®^  upon  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  the  village  of 
.  .  Blenheim,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  overthrew 
them  utterly.  This  wa^  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the. world.  It 
prevented,  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  power,  the  probable  invasion 
of  Engla£Ld,'and  the  possible  restoration  of  James  11.,  and  it  set  a  limit 
once  for.aJl  to  French  supremacy  on  the  Continent  imtil  the  time  of 
Napoleon./  Laden  v^ith  honours  from  the  emperor,  Marlborough 
returned  to  .receive  the  thanks  of  parliament,  with  the  royal  manor 
of  Woodstock,  upon  which  was  erected  the  palace  of  Blenheim 
Gibraltar  ®'*  *^^  publio  expense,  and  a  pension  to  himself  and  his 
descendants.  On  the  sea  England  gained  that  which  was 
of  more  importance  than  Blenheim :  by  a  sudden  assault  Admirals 
Eooke  and  Cloudesley  Shovel  captured  Gibraltar. 

For  the  third  time  the  Tories,  whose  bitterness  was  satirized  by 
Daniel  Defoe  in  his  'Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,'  had  brought  in 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill.    To  beat  down  the  resistance  of  the 

'  It  was  from  this  that  the  habit  of  that  the  desire  for  the  wines  of  France 
drinking  port  wine  instead  of  claret  sensibly  strengthened  the  opposition  to 
began  in  England.     Bat  it  was  noticed    Marlborough  aiid  the  wiff. 
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Lords  they  proposed  to  *  tack '  it  (p.  338)  to  the  Subsidy  Bill.  But  the 
Whigs  and  moderate  njen  succeeded  in  defeating  this  violence ;  and 
parliament  was  at  once  dissolved,  April  1705. 

Section  2,— The  Marlhorough-Godolphin  Ministry,    Succession 

Wary  and  Trivmjph  of  the  Whigs,     Union  with  Scotland, 

1706-1710 

The  war  spirit,  excited  by  Marlborough's  triumph,  was  at  full 
height,  and  the  new  elections  therefore  returned  a  Whig  majority.  A 
^  ^  ministry  was  formed  around  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 

parUament  pledged  to  the  war,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Harley 
andministry  ^^^  g^^  John,  composed  entirely  of  Whigs.  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  a  Whig,  was  in  command  of  the  fleet. 

During  1706  fighting  was  indecisive.  The  chief  interest  lay  in 
Spain,  where  the  French  failed  to  recapture  Gibraltar,  the  investing 
Peter-  squadron  being  attacked  and  dispersed  hy  Admiral  Leake ; 

borough  in  and  where  in  October  the  gallant  and  wayward  Earl  of 
Spain  Peterborough,  the  *  last  of  the  knights-errant,'  landed  with 

6,000  men  at  Valencia  with  Charles  III.,  and  by  a  most  daring  exploit 
captured  Barcelona,  a  place  of  great  strength.'  In  parHament  the 
Begency  "Whigs  passed  the  Eegency  Bill,  which  provided  for  the 
Bill  death  of  the  queen  without  issue.    It  declared  that  the 

privy  council  should  proclaim  her  successor  without  delay  that  the 
seven  great  ofiicers  of  state  should  be  charged  with  the  government 
until  the  arrival  of  the  new  sovereign ;  that  vdth  them  should  be  joined 
others  nominated  by  the  heir  in  a  sealed  document,  of  which  copies 
were  to  be  kept  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  primate,  and  the  minister 
of  the  heir  resident  in  England.  At  the  same  time  the  clause  in  the 
Race  Bin  "^^^  ^^  Settlement  excluding  office  holders  firom  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (p.  339)  was  modified.  A  certain 
number  of  offices  were  named  as  absolutely  disqualifying  the  holders ; 
the  acceptance  of  any  other  office  vacated  the  seat,  but  the  holder 
might  be  re-elected ;  and  this  has  remained  the  law  to  the  present  day. 

Bochester  and  Nottingham  now  raised  the  cry  of  '  the  church  in 
danger.'  The  Whigs  in  reply  carried  resolutions  that  *  the  church  is  in 
•The  church  a^iost  safe  and  flourishing  condition,'  and  that  those  who 
in  danger*  asserted  the  contrary  were  enemies  to  the  queen,  the 
church,  and  the  kingdom.'  The  queen  wIBiS  then  forced  to  express  her 
intention  of  punishing  with  severity  the  promoters  of  such  reports. 

A  memorable  year  now  opened.    Marlborough  forced  the  line  of 

5  For  Peterborough,  see  Macaiilag/'B  Essay  on  tU©  Succession  in  Spain, 
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defences  whicli  the  French  had  erected  from  Antwerp  to  Namur,  and 
by  the  decisive,  though  easily  won,  victory  of  Ramilies,  May  23, 
1706,  over  Marshal  Villeroi,  and  the  subsequent  reduction 
Sfnr  voir  ®^  *^®  French  garrisons,,  drove   them  from  the  Nether- 
lands ;  while  Eugene  cleared  them  out  of  Itslj  at  Superga, 
September  7.    In  Spain  Peterborough  had  continued  his 
meteor-like  course,  and  an  army  of  English  and  Portuguese  under  the 
Irishman  Galway  and  Las  Minas  had  entered  Madrid  and  proclaimed 
Charles  III.    But  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  generally  in  favour  of 
Philip  y. ;  and  the  allies  were  shortly  forced  to  retreat  upon  Portugal, 
Failures  in    l^avu^  ^^^  conquests  in  the  hands  of  Louis's  general,  the 
Bpam  Duke  ot  Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  James  II. ;  while  Peter- 

borough, who  was  by  this  time  on  bad  terms  with  every  other  leader 
with  whom  he  had  to  act,  and  who  had  not  heturd  of  Superga,  sailed  to 
north  Italy  to  help  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Meanwhile  Louis,  anxious  for  peace,  had  offered  to  give  up  Spain  and 
India  to  Charles  III.,  to  recognise  Anne,  and  to  cede  the  barrier  of  for- 
tresses on  his  north- east  (p.  339) ,  if  Philipmight  retain  Naples, 
fused  by  Sicily,  and  Milan.  The  Dutch  were  anxious  to  close  with  so 
Marlborough  reasonable  an  offer ;  but  Anne,  at  Marlborough's  bidding, 
refused  it,  and  the  war  went  on.  Marlborough  was  again  given  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  with  an  additional  3,0002.  a  year.  The  Tory 
opponents  of  the  war  were  struck  off  the  privy  coimciL  Whigs  were 
promoted  to  all  vacant  posts ;  and  in  especisd  Anne  was  obliged  to 
appoint  Sunderland,  Marlborough's  son-in-law*  for  whom  she  had  an 
intense  dislike,  to  the  secretaryship  of  state. 

But  that  which  especially  made  this  year  <  wonderfrd'  was  the 
union  with  Scotland.  England  wanted  safety  on  her  borders ;  Scot- 
xjnionwith  1*^^  wanted  development  of  her  commerce.  But  the 
sootiand  Scotch  remenlbered  bitterly  their  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  England,  especially  under  Cromwell.  Their  pride  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  loss  of  nationality  and  repute  among  foreign  nations  (p.  200). 
The  nobles  were  jealous  of  their  importance.  The  Presbyterians  were 
scandalised  at  the  thought  of  union  with  a  country  which  maintained 
an  Episcopal  church.  In  1702,  however,  conmoissioners  had  been 
appointed.  They  agreed  on  the  great  principles  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  and  one  parliament  ;  but  the  treaty  broke  down  over 
matters  of  finance  and  trade.  At  this  moment  the  whole  Presbyterian 
body  was  stirred  to  the  utmost  by  the  plea  of  the  queen  for  protection 
of  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  and  by  her  reeonmiendation  to  the 
ministers  to  live  with  them  in  brotherly  love.  These  words,  it  was 
declared*  proved  the  intention  of  England  to  force  Episcopacy  upon 
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them.  The  Scotch  parliament  therefore  passed  an  act  ratifying  Presby- 
terianism,  and  refdsing  to  recognise  any  other  chnrch ;  and  another 
making  it  high  treason  to  impugn  any  article  in  their  Claim  of  Bight 
(p.  827).  No  sovereign  after  Anne  might  make  peace  or  war  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  All  restrictions  upon  the  import  of  French 
wines  into  Scotland  were  removed,  though  England  and  France  were 
at  war.  Finally  an  Act  of  Security  was  passed,  which  debarred  the 
same  succession  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  xmless  the  rehgion  and 
trade  of  the  Scottish  nation  were  fully  secured.  The  queen  granted 
the  former  acts,  but  refused  assent  to  the  Act  of  Security, 

The  proposal  of  this  act,  though  intended  to  make  union  impossible, 
actually,  by  the  prospect  of  confusion  which  it  opened  out,  made  it 
inevitable.  In  July  1704  it  was  again  passed  by  the  Scotch,  and 
j^ctof  ^^^  ^^®  Godolphin  induced  Anne  to  assent  to  it.    The 

Security  English  government  then  determined  to  retaKate  in  such  a 
way  that  Scotland  should  be  literally  starved  into  union.  An  act  was 
passed  that  after  Christmab  Day  1705,  unless  the  question  of  succes- 
sion had  been  already  settled,  all  Scotchmen,  not  regular  inhabitants 
of  England,  or  serving  in  the  army  or  navy,  should  be  treated  as  aliens ; 
and  the  import  of  all  Scotch  staple  products  into  England  should  cease. 
Hereupon  the  Scots,  after  looking  in  vain  to  France  for  he>p,  gave 
way.  By  July  1706  they  had  agreed  upon  the  terms  to  be  submitted 
to  the  two  parhaments.'* 

To  avoid  any  appearance  of  pressure  from  England,  these  condi- 
tions were  first  laid  before  the  Scotch  parliament.  To  meet  Presby- 
terian scruples  a  fresh  Act  of  Security  was  passed,  declaring  the 
Presbyterian  church  government  unalterable  and  the  only  church 
government  in  Scotland ;  exacting  an  oath  from  the  sovereign  to  this 
effect,  and  a  profession  of  uniformity  from  all  professors  and  school- 
masters. In  January  1707  the  Union  passed  in  the  Scotch  parHa- 
ment ;  in  February  in  that  of  England ;  and  on  March  6  it  received 

*  (1)  England    and    Scotland   were  countries,  though  out  of  consideration 

henceforth  to  be  one  kingdom,  known  for  the  poverty  of  Scotland  she  was  to 

as  *  Great  Britain,'  with  one  parliament ;  be  exempt  from  some  taxes  for  a  time ;  and 

the  Act  of  Settlement  was  to  be  main-  to  make  up  for  any  immediate  loss  she 

tained.    The  crosses  of  St.  George  and  was  granted  an '  equivalent '  of  400,000^., 

St.   Andrew   were    to    be  united,  the  of  which  the  greater  part  was  devoted 

national  arms  quartered,  and   a  new  to    relieve    the    Darien    shareholders. 

Great  Seal  made.  Scotland  was  to  send  Finally,    the   heritable  jurisdictions — 

45    members     to    the     Commons    to  much  valued  by  the  nobles — ^were  to 

England's  518,  and  16  peers  by  election  remain,  with  her  whole  legal  system, 

to    England's    185 — ^more     than    one-  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  church, 

twelfth  of  the  whole,  though  her  con-  Any  attempt  to  touch  Presbyterianism 

tributions  to  the  taxation  would  be  but  would  have  wrecked  the  treaty  at  once, 

one-fortieth.     (2)  The  same  laws  were  and    it  was  expressly  excluded  from 

to  rule  taxation  and  trade   in  both  debate. 
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the  royal  assent.  The  strength  of  England  was  doubled ;  and  Scot- 
land, from,  being  the  poorest  nation  in  Europe,  soon  became  rich  and 
prosperous. 

There  was,  however,  much  discontent  left  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  induced  the  pretender  to  attempt  a  landing.  But 
Admiral  Byng  was  sent  in  pursuit,  the  landing  was  frustrated,  and 
the  expedition  returned  ignominiously  to  France. 

During  1707  Spain  was  again  the  scene  of  failure.  The  com- 
manders of  the  allies  quarrelled ;  Galway  and  Las  Minas  were  crushed 
Failures  in  by  Berwick  at  Almanza,  April  25;  *and  Catalonia  was 
Batt^  of  soon  all  that  was  leffc  to  Charles  III.  Any  disaster  in  the 
Almanza  y^gj.  tended  to  weaken  Marlborough  at  home.  But  he  was 
now  being  attacked  by  one  of  those  back-stair  intrigues  which  always 
flourish  under  a  weak  sovereign.  Anne  had  found  courage  to  revolt 
against  the  domination  of  Marlborough's  wife,  and  had  transferred 
her  intimacy  to  Abigail .  Hill,  a  poor  relation  for  whom  the  duchess 
had  obtained  a  post  at  court.  .  Harley  .was  Abigail's  cousin,  and  he 
made  use  of  her  to  aid  him  in  supplanting  Marlborough  and  Godolphin. 
But  this  only  gave  the  Whigs  the  chance  of  compelling  these  two 
ministers  to  join  them  without  reserve.  They  allied  themselves  with 
the  High  Tories,  like  Nottingham,  and  passed  a  resolution  which 
would  have  limited  the  war  to  Spain.  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  at 
Attack  upon  o^ce  gave  the  pledges  required ;  the  Whigs  threw  over  the 
borough  •  Tories,  and,  by  raising  a  report  that  Harley  was  in  com- 
its  failure  ^  munication  with  France,  drew  upon  him  such  a  storm  of 
obloquy  that  he  was'  compelled  to  resign  the  secretaryship,  February 
1708.  St.  John  went. with  him,  and  the  ministry  was  now  a  purely 
Whig  one,  the  latest  of  the  recruits  being  Robert  Walpole,  who  took 
St.  John's  place  as  secretary  of  waj. 

This  meant  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Louis  had  made 
a  supreme  effort.  Four  great  armies  were  sent  out  to  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  the  Rhine,  and  Spain.  Marshal  Vend6me  surprised  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  but  was  overthrown  at  Oudenarde,  July  11,  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  then  invested  aiid  took 
Lille,  December  9,  upon  which  the  famous  engineer  Yauban  had  ex- 
pended his  utmost  skill,  and  recaptured  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Sardinia 
and  Minorca  were  seized  by  General  Stanhope  in  the  name  of 
Charles  III.,  and  the  latter,  with  its  splendid  harbour,  became  an 
Distress  of  Enghsh  posscssion  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1714.  Peace 
France  <^as  again  possible,  had  the  allies  been  moderate.  The 
state  of  France  was  appalling.  Crushing  taxation  and  famine  were 
depopulating  tbe  CQuntry.    An  ijate^e  frQst,  lasting  for  five  weekS| 
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had  destroyed  tli6  orchards,  olive  gardens,  and  vineyards.  *Ih^  death- 
rate  had  doubled,  the  birth-rate  decreased.  Louis  was  willing  to 
come  to*  terms  of  the  most  hmniUating  character.  But  then  the 
demand  was  made  that  he  should  aid  in  turning  Philip  out  of  Spain. 
This  was  too  much  for  his  pride.  *  If  I  must  fight,'  he  answered,  *  I 
prefer  to  fight  against  my  enemies  rather  than  against  my  children.' 
Once  more  he  appealed  to  his  country,  and  the  country  gallantly  re- 
pUed.  Villars,  with  100,000  men,  marched  to  reUeve  Mons.  But  it 
was  in  vain.  At  Malplaquet,  on  September  10, 1709,  was 
Maipiaqnet  fQ^gjj^  ^  terrible  battle,  in  which  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
triumphed  once  more,  though  the  half-starved  French  fought  with 
such  desperation  behind  their  entrenchments  that  they  inflicted  on  the 
aUies  a  loss  of  ^0,000  men— double  their  own.  Mons  then  fell.  The 
misfortunes  of  France  were  reheved  only  in  the  Peninsula,  where 
Galway  was  once  more  defeated,  May  17,  at  La  Guardina,  in  Portugal. 
On  his  return  Marlborough  asked  for  the  commandiership-in-chief  for 
Hfe.  But  Anne  steadily  refused,  and  was  supported  .by  that  dread  of 
aiilitary  despotism  which  was  the  abiding  result  of  Cromwell's  rule. 

Section  8. — Fall  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  consequent  Peace  of  Utrecht 
Ha/rley  and  BoUngbrohe 

The  triumph  of  the  "Whigs  had  been  complete ;  but  it  had  been 
purchased  by  the  aHenation  of  the  queen,  and  the  enmity  of  the  High 
Church  party  had  grown  continually  keener.  The  union  with  a 
Presbyterian  country  and  an  act  for  the  naturaUsation  of  foreign  Pro- 
testants, who  were  chiefly  Nonconformists,  had  increased  the  bitter- 
ness ;  and  at  this  moment  an  opportimity  occurred  for  an  outburst. 

'  Henry  Sacheverell,  rector  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  had 

feeling.  preached  two  violent  High  Church  sermons,  in  which  the 
SachevereU  ^.j^Qj-gii  ^^g  declared  in  danger,  the  bishops  and  govern- 
ment abused,  revolution  doctrines  reviled,  and  non-resistance  and 
passive  obedience  upheld.  The  second  was  pubhshed,  and  in  a  few 
days  40,000  copies  were  sold.  In  spite  of  the  advice  of  Somers, 
Marlborough,  and  Walpole,  the  government  determined  to  impeach 
Sacheverell.  The  trial  lasted  for  three  weeks,  amid  growing  excite- 
ment. The  mob  rose,  burnt  the  meeting-houses,  made  bonfires  in  the 
streets  of  their  furniture  and  books,  and  attacked  the  persons  of  well- 
known  Low  Churchmen.  The  queen  herself,  as  she  drove  to  the  trial, 
was  stopped  by  an  excited  crowd  shouting,  *  We  hope  your  majesty  is 
for  High  Church  and  Sacheverell.*  The  Lords  found  Sacheverell 
guilty ;  he  was  suspended  for  three  years,  and  the  sermons  burned  by 
the  hangman.    But  a  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  Whig  power, 
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and  Anne  at  once  availed  herself  of  the  incident.  She  shook  her- 
self free  of  the  Marlboroughs,  and  broke  up  the  ministry,  dismissing 
Downfall  of  ^xBt  Sunderland,  and  then  Godolphin.  Walpole,  Somers, 
HiuriCT^d  *^^  *^®  other  Whig  ministers  resigned.  Harley  was  made 
St.  John  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  St.  John  secretary  of 
state.  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  September,  and  the  new  elections, 
turning  on  the  Sacheverell  excitement,  resulted  in  a  large  Tory 
majority. 

During  the  campaign  of  1710  Marlborough  took  more  towns  on 
the  French  frontier ;  but  the  masterly  operations  of  Yillars  had  pre- 
vented the  capture  of  Arras,  which  would  have  left  the  road  open  to 
FaUuresin  ^^s*  ^  Spain  Stanhope  gained  two  great  battles  at 
Bpain  Almenara  and  Saragossa ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Madrid  must 

again  fall.  But,  badly  supported  by  the  Austrians,  and  out-manoeuvred 
by  Yendome,  he  not  only  failed  in  this,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate 
with  his  whole  army  at  Brihuega;  and  Philip  was  left  master  of 
Spain. 

The  new  parliament  at  once  attacked  the  Marlboroughs.  So  long 
as  the  war  lasted  the  duke  was  indispensable  ;  but  no  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  him,  and  the  duchess  was  deprived  of  all  her  offices.  The 
Harley,  earl  attempted  assassination  of  Harley  increased  that  minister's 
of  Oxford  popularity,  and  on  May  20  he  was  made  lord  treasurer 
and  Earl  of  Oxford.*  Bills  were  then  brought  in  for  strengthening  the 
landed  interest  and  the  church.  By  the  forst  no  one  was  qualified  to 
sit  in  parliament  for  a  borough  who  possessed  less  than  BOOL  a  year 
in  land,  or  for  a  county  with  less  than  6002. ;  and  this  act  was  not 
repealed  until  1858.  The  second  placed  a  tax  of  a  shilling  on  every 
chaldron  of  coal  brought  to  London  for  three  years;  and  with  the 
money  fifty  new  churches  were  built  in  London  alone.^ 

A  Tory  ministry  meant  peace.  The  whole  situation,  too,  had  been 
changed  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor.  Charles  III.,  his 
Negotiations  brother,  succeeded  him ;  and  if  by  our  help  he  became 
for  peace  also  king  of  Spain,  a  union  of  crowns  would  take  place  as 
dangerous  to  Europe  as  that  of  France  and  Spain.  Harley,  therefore, 
began  secret  negotiations  with  Louis,  and  on  September  11  prelimi- 
naries were  signed  between  France  and  England.  The  Dutch  and 
Austrians  shortly  afterwards  consented  to  a  conference  at  Utrecht. 

But  Harley  was  already  in  difficulties.    The  people  had  acquired 

*  For  the  last  time  in  English  his-  built  formed  the  worst  period  of  English 

tory  a  clei^yman  was  a  member  of  the  architecture.      Wherever    there   is  an 

ministry,  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  especially  ugly  church  it  will  generally 

being  made  lord  privy  seal.  be  found  to  be  one  of  these  fifty,  or 

®  The  years  which  saw  these  churches  built  about  the  same  time. 
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ihe  idea  that  he  was  giving  way  too  much  to  France ;  while  the 

extreme  Tories  regarded  him  as  too  moderate  a  party  man.    Once 

,     more,  therefore,  the  Whigs  and  the  Nottingham  faction 

Occasional  _  '  '       ,  „?  _  ,.,,,- 

csonformity  made  an  unscrupulous  alhance,  by  which  the  former  con- 
Biu  passed  gQj;^\^^  ^q  ^e  passing  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  while 
Nottingham  aided  in  carrying  addresses  to  the  queen  in  favour  of 
the  war. 

Harley  retorted  by  striking  down  Marlborough.  He  was  charged 
with  appropriating  177,0002.  during  the  war.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  was  laid  before  Anne,  and  the  duke  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  employments.  Walpole,  too,  was  found  guilty  of 
corruption  (md  sent  to  the  Tower.  England  threw  over  her  engage- 
ments with  the  Dutch ;  and  Prince  Eugene  was,  treated  with  marked 
discourtesy  when  he  visited  England.  In  every  way  Harley  made  the 
Tory  dislike  to  the  war  prevail. 

Matters  stood  thus,  when  all  was  again  changed  by  the  malady 
which  swept  ofif  all  the  immediate  heirs  to  the  French  crown  but  one 
— Louis's  great-grandson,  afterwards  Louis  XY.  (p.  842).  The  frail 
life  of  this  boy  alone  stood  between  his  uncle,  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  and 
Peace  of  ^^^  French  crown.  Thus  the  original  cause  of  war  (pp.  337, 
TJtreciit  839)  appeared  again  in  full  force.  But  the  old  king,  solitary 
and  bereaved,  had  no  heart  for  further  effort.  He  proposed  that,  when 
the  occasion  arose,  Philip  should  make  his  choice  between  France  and 
Spain.  But  St.  John  insisted  that  the  choice  should  be  made  at  once. 
Louis  yielded,  and  a  separate  armistice  was  proclaimed,  June  6,  1712, 
between  England  and  France,  to  the  anger  alike  of  Eugene,  the  other 
allies,  and  our  own  troops.  To  show  that  this  was  done  with  the 
queen's  approval,  St.  John  became  Yiscount  Bolingbroke,  and  Oxford 
received  the  Garter.  The  result  of  the  armistice  was  that  Yillars 
gained  ground  so  rapidly  that  the  allies  too  were  forced  to  peace.  The 
death  of  Godolphin  and  the  departure  of  Marlborough  into  privacy 
at  Antwerp  left  the  hands  of  the  government  free ;  and  on  March  31, 
1718,  the  various  treaties  which  formed  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  were 
signed  by  all  but  the  Emperor  Charles,  who,  however,  gave  in  his 
adhesion  at  Bastadt  next  year.^ 

7  (1)  Philip  retained  Spain  and  her  and  the  Protestant  gaooession,  promised 
colonies.  Milan,  Naples,  and  the  to  dismiss  the  pretender,  to  give  him  no 
Spanish  Netherlands  went  to  Austria ;  assistance,  and  to  dismantle  Donkirk. 
and  Sicily  (afterwards  exchanged  for  Equal  colonial  trading  rights  were  to  be 
Sardinia)  to  Savoy.  (2)  France  and  exercised  by  both  countries,  and  free 
Spain  were  never  to  be  united,  nor  was  trade  was  to  be  established  between 
Spain  ever  to  alienate  any  of  her  them.  (4)  England  retained  Gibraltar 
possessions  or  her  trade  with  the  and  Minorca,  thus  securing  the  com- 
edies.   (8)  Louis  acknowledged  Anne  maud  ol   the   Mediterranean.     From 
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SEOfiON  4.— r^  Schemes  of  BoUnghroTce.     The  Stuic^sdon 
doubtful 

In  the  Tory  party  there  were  two  Sectidnd — those  who  upheld  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  and  the  'Jadobites,'  Who  hoped  to  see  the 
pretender  on  the  throne.  The  latter  were  strong  among 
iteswid  the  clergy,  and  had  forty  votes  in  the  Commons.®  But 
Boiingbroke  ^y^^j.^  ^^s  one  fatal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pretender ; 
no  entreaties  would  move  him  to  desett  the  Catholic  faith,  and  no 
Tory  would  pledge  himself  till  he  did.  Anne,  though  she  wished  her 
half-brother  well,  was  equally  loyal  to  her  coronation  oath. 

But  there  was  much  to  cause  alarm  among  the  Mends  of  the 
Hanoverian  cause.  Boiingbroke  attached  himself  closely  to  the 
Hanoverian  Jacobite  wing,  and  promoted  its  leading  members  to  high 
Tories  office.    The  officers  who  had  served  under  William  were 

replaced  by  men  devoted  to  himself.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  vehement 
Jacobite,  was  put  in  command  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and  Edinburgh.  The  Whigs,  who  were  gaining  ground  when  if  was 
seen  that  Louis  XIV.  did  not  mean  to  foMl' his"  treaty  obligations, 
were  however  on  the  alert,  under  the  leadership*  of  General  Stanhope; 
while  the  moderate  Tories  began  to  fall  away  &om  the  government. 
To  retain  the  influence  of  the  ehurch,  Boiingbroke  now  introduced  the 
Schism  Bill.  By  this  measure  no  one  might  be  a  school- 
master or  tutor  without  «  license  from  the  bishop,  upon 
penalty  of  imprisonment ;  such  license  to  be  granted  only  upon  a  cer- 
tificate of  having  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  estabHshed 
church  within  the  past  year,  and  having  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  This  tyrannical  measure  was  passed  by  237  to  126 
in  the  Commons,  and  in  the  Lords  by  77  to  72.  But  events  shortly 
occurred  which  prevented  it  from  ever  coming  into  action. 

To  check  the  growing  alienation  of  the  Hanoverian  Tories,  the 
ministry  then  offered  a  reward  of  5,000Z.,  which  the  Commons 
increased  to  100,000Z.,  for  the  pretender's  arrest,  should  he  land  in 

France  she  gained  Hudson's  Bay  treaty  with  France.  Prussia,  with  in- 
Territory,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  creased  territory,  was  recognised  as  a 
Scotia;  Cape  Breton  and  fishing  rights  kingdom.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was 
being  reserved  to  France.-  The  'As-  restored  by  the  empress,  and  the  Elector 
siento,'  or  contract  between  France  of  Hanover  recognised  by  Louis, 
and  Spain,  giving  the  former  the  sole  **  It  was  probably  to  secure  these 
right  of  importing  negroes  to  Spanish  votes,  and  not  with  any  intention  of  re- 
America,  was  now  transferred  to  Eng-  storing  the  pretender,  that  Harley  and 
land.  (5)  The  Dutch  gained  a  strong  Boiingbroke  held  correspondence  with 
Carrier    and   a  favourable  coijamercial  him.                   . 
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Fall  of     . 
Oxford. 
Boliugbroke 
supreme 


England.    But  Bolingbroke's  great  object  was  to  make  himdelf  prime 
minister.    He  secured  the  help  of  Abigail  Hill,  now  Lady  Masham, 

to  ruin  Oxford,  as  Oxford  had  used  it  to  ruin  Marlborough. 

Oxford's  timid  and  untrustworthy  character  was  not  such 

as  to  secure  him  firm  friends ;  the  backstairs  intrigue  was 
Buccessfdl,  and  on  July  27  he  was  dismissed,  Bolingbroke  remaining 
supreme. 

He  first  tried  to  win  over  the  Whigs.  Failing  in  this,  he  prepared 
to  form  a  purely  Jacobite  ministry.  Suddenly  the  queen  was  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  July  30.  Stanhope  and  the  Whigs  were 
ready,  and  Marlborough  was  expected  from  Antwerp.  One  of  the 
ministers,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  had  concerted  measures  with 
the  two  great  Whig  peers,  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Somerset. 
The  council  met,  none  but  the  chief  officers  of  state  having  been 
summoned,  as  was  customary.  Suddenly  Argyle  and  Somerset 
entered  and  took  their  seats,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  being  privy 
councillors.    They  at  once  requested  that    the    queen's  physicians 

should  report  upon  her  condition.  They  then  moved  that 
Anne ;  fall  Shrewsbury  should  be  recommended  to  the  queen  as  lord 
of  the  Tories  j^g|^  treasurer.  Taken  by  surprise,  Bolingbroke  and  the 
Jacobites  made  no  demur.  The  dying  queen  gave  the  staff  into 
Shrewsbury's  hands.  The  other  Whig  members  of  the  council  were 
summoned  to  London;  the  Tower  and  all  important  posts  were 
secured ;  and  Bolingbroke  saw  his  hopes  scattered  to  the  winds.®  The 
skill  and  decision  of  a  few  Whig  peers  had  overcome  the  danger  now, 
as  at  the  Revolution.  The  next  morning,  August  1,  Anne  died.  The 
council  met  at  once,  and  the  list  of  regents  (p.  845)  was  read.  They 
were  all  Whig  peers.  Marlborough  was  not  one,  but  the  reception  he 
met  with  in  London  on  his  return  made  up  for  the  slight.  King 
George  I.  was  then  proclaimed  without  an  attempt  at  resistance  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 


Dates  of  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne 


Blenheim  and  Gibraltar 

Peterborough  in  Spain 

Kamillies 

Union  with  Scotland 

Ahnanza 

Ondenarde    . 


A.D. 

1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1707 
1708  I 


Sacheverell 1709 

Stcmhope  capitulates  at  Brihuegon  1710 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill .  .  1710 
Peace  of  Utrecht  ....  1713 

Schism  Act 1718 

Death  of  Anne      ....  1714 


9  i  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  removed  does  fortmie 
on  Tuesday — the  qneen  died  on  Sun-  Bolingbroke. 
day !    What  a  world  is  this,  and  how 


banter   us!'   exclaimed 


A  A 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLE    XVI 

The  House  of  Hanover 

Geobge  L,  d,  1727 


Geoboe  II.,  d,  1760  Sophia = Frederick  William, 

I  I     king  of  Prassia 


Frederick,  prince  of        William,  duke  of        Frederick  the  Great 
'  Wales,  d.  1761     Cmnberland,  d*  1765 


Geobge  m.,  d.  1820 

I 

Geobge  IV.,     Frederick,  dnke  of  York,    William  rV.,    Edward,  duke  of  Kent, 
I  d,  1830  d,  1827  d,  18S7  I  d,  1820 


Princess  Charlotte  Yictobia.- Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg,  d,  1861 


CHAPTER  m 
GEOBGE  I.i    1714-1727.    TJELE  WHIG  BUPBEMACY 

Section  1. — Party  Government     Tlie  1716  Behellion  and  the 
Septenrdal  Act 

The  accession  of  George  I.  was  the  final  triumph  of  the  party  which 
had  carried  out  the  Revolution.  A  ministry  was  formed,  containing  but 
one  Tory,  Nottingham,  whose  support  as  the  champion  of  the  High 
Churchnaen  helped  to  silence  church  opposition.  Townshend  and 
Stanhope — both  men  of  the  highest  character — were  secretaries  of 
Party  State;  Walpole,  Sunderland,  Halifax,  Cowper,  and  Wharton, 

government  were  their  principal  colleagues.  The  Tories  refused  the 
inferior  posts  offered  them ;  and  party  government  (p.  334,  and  the 
whole  reign  of  Anne)  was  henceforth  the  recognised  practice.  Its 
effect  was  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  greatly  to  increase 
that  of  the  Commons.  Ministers  acted  more  and  more  as  members  of, 
and  responsible  to,  their  party.  The  crown,  not  yet  beyond  danger, 
rested  upon  the  party  in  power,  which  in  turn  demanded  its  support 
against  their  opponents.  This  tendency  was  increased  by  the 
character  of  the  king.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  without  ability, 
though  benevolent,  industrious,  and  upright.    He  had  little  knowledge 

^  Mahon,  History  of  Efigland, 
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of  the  constitution,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  English  language ;  such  of 
his  ministers  as  knew  no  German  were  forced  to  converse  with  him  in 
Latin.^  Hanover  was  his  home,  and  he  seemed  unable  to  grasp 
interests  wider  than  those  of  Hanover.  And  thus,  while  he  governed 
Hanover,  England  was  governed,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  Whig 
party. 

The  complete  overthrow  of  their  opponents  was  the  first  thought 
of  the  triumphant  Whigs.  Bolingbroke  and  his  colleagues  were  im- 
peached. He  and  Ormond  fled  to  France  and  entered  the  pretender*s 
service;  the  rest  remained  to  foice  the  storm.  The  charge  against 
Bolingbroke  of  having  been  in  the  pretender's  interest  broke  down. 
But  all  were  condemned  on  the  ground  of  betraying  the  interests  of 
England  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht — a  flagrant  injustice,  for  the  Peace 
had  since  been  approved  by  two  successive  parliaments.  Harley  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Acts  of  Attainder  were  passed  against  Boling- 
broke and  Ormond. 

The  new  dynasty  had  now  to  face  its  first  danger.  The  riots  which 
had  accompanied  the  elections,  to  the  cry  of,  *  Ormond  and  High 
Church  I '  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  Riot  Act,'  were 
rebellion  of  but  indications  of  the  generally  disturbed  temper  of  the 
^^^*  country.    The  persecution  of  the  late  ministers  roused  the 

Jacobite  spirit  in  England,  while  the  Highland  clans,  as  usual,  offered 
a  fertile  field  for  agitation.  The  pretender  had  gathered  around  him 
at  Paris  a  motley  crowd  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  refugees ;  and 
Louis  XIV.  secretly  gave  him  money,  with  which  ships  were  fitted  out 
at  Havre.  But  the  death  of  the  old  king  threw  out  all  these  plans. 
The  new  regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with 
England ;  and  on  the  first  demand,  backed  by  a  squadron,  the  ships 
were  unladen.  But  the  pretender  did  not  despair.  In  December  he 
sailed  with  one  small  vessel  and  but  six  attendants. 

The  north  was  already  in  revolt.*  On  September  28,  1715,  the 
Earl  of  Mar  had  entered  Perth  at  the  head  of  5,000  Highlanders. 
Three  hundred  English  Jacobite  gentry,  under  Mr.  Forster  and  Lord 
Derwentwater,  met  at  Morpeth,  hoping  to  surprise  Newcastle.  A 
third  body  came  together  at  Moffat,  under  Lord  Eenmure.  Failing 
to  surprise  Dumfries,  they  joined  Forster's  force,  and  marched  to  Kelso, 

3  'I  managed  the  king  with  good  twelve  persons  who  refuse  to  disperse 

punch  and  bad  Latin,'  said  Walpole.  when  ordered  to  do  so  in  the  king's  name. 

^  Still  in  force.  The  magistrates  ore  Notice  that  it  is  the   civil  magistrate 

.permitted,  after  reading  the  Riot  Act  who  sets  the  soldiers  in  action, 

before  the  mob,  to  call  out  the  troops  to  *  Scott,  Tales  of  a  Orand/ather, 
break  up  any  collection  of  more  than 

▲  ▲a 
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where  they  expected  reinforcements  from  Mar.  Oa  October  22 
Brigadier  Macintosh,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  surprise  Edin- 
burgh, joined  them  with  2,000  Highlanders.  The  combined  force  ex- 
ceeded 3,000  mjBn,  but  they  had  no  leadership  and  no  common  aim. 
A  march  into  Lancashire  was  at  length  resolved  upon ;  and  Preston 
was  entered  on  November  9.  Without  cohesion  or  knowledge  of  regular 
warfare,  they  nevertheless  drove  back  the  attack  of  General  Wills  from 
their  barricades.  But  it  was  known  that  a  fresh  body  of  royal  troops 
was  approaching.  Forster  determined  to  treat,  and  the 
the  soothern  next  day  the  whole  force  surrendered.  Mar  alone  remained 
rising  ^  arms.    He  had  proved  himself  a  timid  and  incapable 

commander.  Had  he  vigorously  attacked  Argyle,  who,  with  only 
1,000  men,  lay  at  Stirling  to  block  the  road  from  the  Highlands  to 
Edinburgh,  he  would  probably  have  won  a  great  success.  But  all  he 
had  done  hitherto  was  to  send  Macintosh's  force  to  join  the  southern 
rising.  Li  November,  however,  he  left  Perth  with  10,000  men. 
^nieot  -^gyl®*  strongly  reinforced,  £Etced  him  at  Sherif&nuir, 
Sheriffmiiir  November  13.  The  two  right  veings  were  victorious,  and 
returned  for  a  final  struggle.  But  agdin  Mar's  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  withdrew  to  Perth,  where  his  force  rapidly  melted  away.  At  this 
moment  the  pretender  landed  with  his  six  followers,  and,  having 
created  Mar  a  duke,  made  a  public  entry  into  Dundee.  But  he 
was  little  qualified  in  person  or  character  to  lead  a  Highland  rising. 
Argyle  pushed  steadily  northwards;  and  the  northern,  like  the 
Bou^em,  revolt  came  ignominiously  to  an  end.  On  February  5  the 
pretender  once  more  re-embarked  with  Mar ;  the  clansmen  dispersed, 
and  the  rebellion  of  1 7 1 5  was  over.  Walpole,  now  first  lord  of  the 
Panishment  treasury,  insisted  that  a  severe  example  should  be  made  of 
of  the  rebels  the  leaders.  He  refused  a  bribe  of  60,0002.  for  the  pardon  of 
Derwentwater.  Nottingham,  however,  succeeded  in  saving  Widdring- 
ton  and  Garnwarth,  but  lost  his  own  office,  as  weU  as  those  of  his  son 
and  brother,  as  the  price.  Stanhope  saved  Lord  Nairn.  Nithisdale, 
Wintoun,  Forster,  and  Macintosh  escaped  from  prison.  Derwentwater 
and  Eenmure  alone  of  higher  rank,  with  twenty-six  of  lower  station, 
suffered  death.  An  Act  was  passed  to  disarm  the  Highlanders.  The 
penal  laws  were  x)nce  more  executed  against  Catholics,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  enlist  in  the  army.  Next  year,  however,  an  Acfc  of  Grace 
was  passed,  which  released  all  who  still  remained  in  prison. 

The  government  resolved  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  this 
danger.  On  April  26,  171 6,  they  carried  the  Septennial  Act,  by 
which  seven  instead  of  three  years  (p.  385)  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
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fall  duration  of  parliament.^  The  act  was  applied  to  the  existing 
parliament  (p.  262),  so  that  the  present  government  was  assured  of 
power,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  for  a  turn  of  for- 
qnences  of  tone  at  the  elections  three  years  hence  were  baffled.  The 
UwL***^       ministers  now  felt  strong  enough  to  gratify  the  Noncon- 

1.  The  Sep-    formists  by  repealing  the  Occasional  Conformity  and  Schism 
°°"^    ^     Acts.     But  the  Test  and    Corporation  Acts,  the   really 

oppressive  ones,  were  maintained,  lest  ihe  dormant  church  feeling 
should  be  again  roused  to  dangerous  activity.^  The  knowledge  that  the 
pretender  was  still  receiving  help  both  from  France  and  Spain  then 

2.  Treaties  ^^ought  about  a  defensive  league  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
with  the  emperor;  and,  a  little  later,  an  agreement  with  France 
emperor,  itself.  The  regent  Orleans  was  next  in  succession  to  the 
and  France  yo^ng  Louis  XV.,  since  Philip  of  Spain  had  renounced  his 
claim  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  But  he  did  not  put  trust  in  Philip's 
sincerity.  For  England's  guarantee,  therefore,  he  consented  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  Louis  XIY.,  to  guarantee  the  Hanoverian  line  in  England, 
to  send  the  pretender  out  of  France,  and  to  carry  out  the  promised 
demolition  of  Dunkirk.  In  January  1717  the  Dutch  acceded  to  this 
treaty. 

The  course  of  this  affair  had  unfortunately  led  to  differences  between 
Townshend  and  his  schoolfellow  and  '  brother-in-law  Walpole,  in 
Split  in  the  England,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Stanhope  and  Sunderland, 
Whig  party  who  were  in  attendance  upon  the  king  in  Hanover,  on  the 
other.  The  former  had,  moreover,  an  enemy  in  the  king's  mistressi 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  whose  greed  they  resisted  as  Clarendon  had 
resisted  the  greed  of  the  mistresses  of  Charles  II. ;  while  the  deference 
which  they  properly  showed  in  the  king's  absence  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  of  whom  George  was  keenly  jealous,  placed  them  still  more  out 
of  favour.  Moreover,  while  they  approved  the  acquisition  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  from  Sweden  for  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  as  command- 
ing the  inlets  for  British  ships  into  Germany,  they  resolutely  refused 
to  further  other  Hanoverian  ideas  which  did  not  help  British  interests. 
Before  long  they  had  both  left  the  government,  which  fell  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  Stanhope  and  Sunderland ;  and  Walpole,  with  reckless 

^  This  act,  like  party  government,  leave   the    Dissenters   without    hope, 

cdeafly   increased   the   power    of    the  But  when  pressed  to  give  a  date  for 

Commons ;  and  the  ablest  men,  who  had  their  relief,  he  said,  *  I  will  answer  you 

hithertolookedfor  a  peerage,  newfound  in  one  word,  *' Never  I"'    The  Sache- 

their  better  ambition  satisfied  by  re-  verell  affair  prevented  him  from  inter- 

maining  leaders  in  the  Lower  House,  posing  in   church  affairs  unless  abso- 

See  Burke,  Duration  of  Parliaments,  lutely    necessary,    especially    as    the 

«  Walpole  adhered  to  this  principle  Dissenters   were    peaceful    and    law- 

in   17£6.    He  tried,    indeed,  never  to  abiding. 
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inconsistency,  became  its  leading  opponent,  that   he  might   make 
himself  indispensable. 

Section  2. — The  StanJwpe- Sunderland  Ministry,    Bevvval  of 
Spa/in;  Peerage  BiU;  South  Sea  Bubble 

Meanwhile  a  striking  revival  had  been  taking  place  in  Spain.  Her 
trade  was  vigorous,  her  finances  flourishing,  her  fleets  came  as  of 
yore  from  her  colonies  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  her  army  and  navy 
were  once  more  capable  of  holding  their  own  in  Europe.  This  was 
Cardinal  ^^  work  of  the  minister,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  a  man  of  low 
Aiberoni  origin,  but  of  great  though  imscrupulous  genius,  who 
dreamed  of  restoring  to  Spain  her  ancient  supremacy,  regaining  Italy 
from  the  emperor,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  securing  the 
French  succession  for  Philip  V.  To  England  he  was  a  bitter  foe,  for 
she  was  allied  both  to  the  emperor  and  to  France,  and  her  naval 
power  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  schemes.  He  quarrelled  with  the 
emperor,  and  struck  the  first  blow  by  taking  Sardinia.  He  strained 
every  nerve  to  create  an  overwhelming  force  against  England  and 
Prance,  stirred  up  conspiracy  in  both  countries,  espoused  the 
pretender's  cause,  and  made  ready  to  invade  our  coasts  with  thirty 
ships  of  war  and  35,000  men.  Admiral  Byng  was  hereupon  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  with  twenty  ships ;  and  in  July  1718  England, 
France,  and  the  emperor  entered  into  a  fresh  alliance,  afterwards 
joined  by  the  Dutch,  to  preserve  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Alberoni*s 
fleet  sailed  in  July,  landed  unexpectedly  in  Sicily,  overran  the  island 
Battle  of  ^^^  besieged  the  citadel  of  Messina.  Suddenly  Byng's  fleet 
pRssaro  appeared,  and,  attacking  the  Spanish  armament  off  Cape 
Passaro,  August  11,  destroyed  it  so  utterly  that  for  a  while  Alberoni*s 
scheme  of  invasion  was  given  up.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  joined  the  alli- 
ance, while  the  plans  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia — ^who  both  personally  hated  George  I. — for  an  attack  on  England, 
came  to  an  end  through  the  death  of  the  former.  But  the  disaster  of 
Passaro  only  spurred  Alberoni  to  greater  efforts.  A  fresh  fleet  was 
equipped  at  Cadiz,  and  the  pretender  was  received  at  Madrid  with 
royal  honours.  Scarcely  had  the  armament  sailed,  March  1719,  when 
it  was  dispersed  by  a  hurricane  and  driven  back  to  Cadiz  to  refit. 
Two  frigates  only,  with  the  Earls  Marischall  and  Seaforth,  and  the 
Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  reached  Scotland,  They  collected  a  few  men 
in  Kintail,  but  were  completely  defeated  in  the  difficult  valley  of 
Glenshiel.  Discomfitures  now  came  thick  upon  Alberoni  from  every 
side.  The  arsenals  and  magazines  on  the  Mediterranean  were  de- 
stroyed from  the  land  side  by  the  French  troops  under  Berwick: 
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the  English  fleet  bnmt  the  dockyards  and  sacked  Vigo  and  the 
neighbouring  ports ;  in  Sicily  alone  Spain  made  head.  Alberoni  was 
Fall  of  driven  to  crave  for  peace ;  but  Stanhope  sternly  refused  his 

midpeaoe  in  t^^ms,  and  insisted  upon  his  banishment  from  Spain  as 
Europe  the  common  enemy  of  Eiuropean  peace,  December  1719. 
Philip  y  himself  joined  the  Quadruple  Alliance ;  a  display  of  British 
force  in  the  Baltic  secured  peace  in  the  north  of  Eiurope;  and  by 
January  1720  the  Continent  was  once  more  in  repose. 

At  home  the  jealousy  of  the  king  towards  the  Prince  of  Wales 
brought  difficulty  upon  the  government.  In  1 7 1 8  a  total  alienation 
had  taken  place.  The  prince  and  princess  were  dismissed  from 
^^  St.  James's,  and  their  friends  forbidden  the  court.    The 

reis,andthe  prince  henceforward  resided  at  Leicester  House,  which 
Peerage  Bill  be^jajjjQ  i\^q  centre  of  disaffection  to  the  government. 
Anxiety  for  the  stability  of  the  government  should  the  king  die,  and 
especially  the  fear  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  follow  Harley's 
example  (p.  353)  of  overriding  their  majority  in  the  Lords  by  a  whole- 
sale creation  of  fresh  peers,  led  Sunderland  and  Stanhope  to  introduce 
the  celebrated  Peerage  BiU,^  which,  by  limiting  the  royal  power  in 
this  respect,  would  have  essentially  altered  the  constitution. 

Before  it  was  introduced  into  the  Commons,  the  usual  war  of 
pamphlets  went  on.  In  the  *  Old  Whig '  Addison  pointed  to  Harley's 
abuse  of  the  prerogative,  and  the  independence  which  the  Commons 
would  feel  when  their  members  were  no  longer  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  hereditary  honours  bestowed  by  the  Crown ;  while  in  Steele's 
'  Plebeian  '  the  evils  of  a  close  aristocracy  were  ably  dwelt  upon.  The 
peers,  he  urged,  would  become  a  caste,  isolated  and  unsympathetic ; 
the  beneficial  mixtiure  of  classes,  by  which  the  son  of  the  meanest 
peasant  may  become  a  peer,  while  the  younger  sons  of  peers  are 
commoners,  would  disappear ;  those  who  served  the  state  would 
lose  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  exertion,  or  would  seek  for 
power  and  notoriety  as  violent  demagogues.  These  arguments  told 
rapidly;  but  it  was  to  Walpole  that  the  defeat  of  the  measure  was  due. 
His  party  were  favourable  to  it,  but  he  converted  them.  The  bill  was 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  in  the  Lords  that  they  might  have 
the  odium.  But  when  it  reached  its  last  stage  in  the  Commons, 
December  8,  1 7 1 9,  Walpole  dehvered  so  masterly  a  harangue  that 

7  The  nninber  of  peers  was  not  to  grantee  and  his  heirs  male.    Instead  of 

be  increased  beyond  six,  except  in  cases  the  sixteen  elective  Scotch  peers,  the  king 

of  princes  of  the  blood.    A  new  peerage  was    to    name    twenty-five   hereditaxy 

might  be  made  only  upon  the  extinction  peers,  which  number  was  to  be  kept  up 

.  of  a  title.    No  peerage  should  hence-  from  the    remaining  Scotch  peers  la 

forth  be  granted  further  than  to  the  case  of  failure  of  male  heirs. 
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the  ministry  were  beaten  by  269  to  179.  Such  a  defeat  would  now 
carry  with  it  the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  It  then  only  led  to 
The  Whigs  ^^^  closing  of  the  schism  in  the  Whig  ranks  by  Townshend 
united  and   Walpole  rejoining  the  cabinet.     This   had   the  ad- 

vantage of  healing  to  a  large  extent  the  quarrels  at  court,  since 
Walpole  was  an  intimate  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  year  1720  is  noted  for  that  scene  of  commercial  madness 
known  as  the  *  South  Sea  Bubble.'  In  1711,  with  the  view  of  saving 
The 'South  ^^^  state  part  of  the  burden  of  interest,  about  8  per  cent., 
Sea  Bubble'  which  was  paid  upon  the  floating  debt  of  10  millions, 
Harley  had  formed  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  took  over 
the  debt  on  condition  that  the  state  paid  them  6  per  cent,  and 
gave  them  the  sole  enjoyment  o!  the  trade  with  the  Pacific  and  the 
east  coast  of  Southern  America,  of  the  wealth  of  which  fEtbulous 
tales  were  believed.  They  had  the  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  right  to  send  one  ship  a  year  to  the  Spanish  colonies. 
In  1720,  the  company  having  meanwhile  flourished,  the  scheme 
was  farther  applied  to  lessen  the  interest,  6  per  cent.,  upon  the 
National  Debt,  then  about  31  millions.  The  government  said  to 
the  South  Sea  Company :  <  Take  over  our  debt,  and  we  will  pay  yon 
5  per  cent.  Our  creditors  will  be  glad  to  exchsknge  their  6  per  cent 
from  us  for  4  per  cent,  from  you,  if  allowed  to  take  shares  in  your  com- 
pany, with  a  chance  of  a  share  in  the  profits  of  your  trade.'  So  great  was 
the  advantage  of  the  regular  income  of  5  per  cent,  that  the  South  Sea 
Company  not  only  consented,  but  were  willing  to  pay  3^  millions  to  the 
state  for  permission  to  accept  the  scheme.  The  creditors  of  the  govern- 
ment, beUeving  in  the  vast  profits  of  the  South  Sea  trade,  were  eager  to 
transfer  their  debt  from  government  to  the  company.  But  here  the  Bank 
of  England  stepped  in  and  said :  *  We  are  willing  to  give  more  than 
8^  millions  for  the  privilege.*  The  two  companies  then  bid  against  each 
other,  until  the  South  Sea  Company  prevailed  with  a  bid  of  7^  millions. 

The  different  parties  were  thus  in  the  following  positions:  TJie 
state  paid  6  instead  of  6  per  cent.,  and  pocketed  besides  7^  millions. 
The  company  received  a  certain  5  per  cent,  from  the  state,  and  paid 
only  a  certain  4  per  cent.  Ths  creditors  lost  2  per  cent.,  since  they 
were  paid  only  4  instead  of  6  per  cent. ;  but  were  willing  to  do  this  on 
the  chance  of  a  share  in  the  company's  profits.  Had  this  been  all— 
had  1002.  lent  to  the  state  simply  become  lOOL  lent  to  the  company, 
the  worst  that  would  have  happened,  supposing  these  profits  not  to 
have  been  made,  would  have  been  a  loss  to  the  creditors  of  2  per  cent. 
But  the  beUef  in  the  profits  went  so  fax  that  people  were  at  last  willing 
to  transfer  not  lOOL  only,  but  1,000/.  from  the  state,  for  which  they  re- 
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ceived  60Z.  interest,  for  only  100?.  of  stock  in  the  South  Sea  Company, 
for  which  they  would  receive  only  41.  interest  certain,  with  the  chance 
of  more  out  of  the  expected  profits. 

This  madness  lasted  from  April  to  September.  Then  came  the 
crash.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fever  for  speculation,  scores  of  bogus 
companies  had  been  formed  by  swindlers  for  objects  of  the  wildest 
absurdity.  These  the  government  prosecuted  as  illegal,  on  the  demand 
of  the  South  Sea  Company.  At  once  the  question  was  asked — if  one 
project  was  bad,  why  not  another  ?  The  South  Sea  stock  fell  rapidly ; 
in  a  few  weeks  it  had  fallen  to  ld5Z.,  and  all  who  had  paid  more  were 
therefore  losers  to  that  extent.  The  fact  that  it  fell  no  lower  shows 
that  the  company  was  not  only  solvent,  but  prosperous.  The  news  of 
a  similar  crash  in  France  completed  the  panic  and  the  ruin.  Many 
clear-sighted  men,  like  Walpole,  though  he  had  opposed  the  bill,  made 
large  fortimes  by  selling  out  at  the  right  time  ;  but,  for  each  of  these, 
hundreds  were  reduced  to  beggary.  A  fierce  cry  arose :  the  fortunes,  the 
lives  even,  of  the  directors  of  the  company  were  clamom-ed  for.  One 
peer  demanded  that  they  should  be  treated  like  parricides  in  Home, 
stitched  up  in  sacks  and  fiung  into  the  river.  They  were  obliged  to 
lay  a  full  account  before  the  Commons,  and  to  state  the  full  value  of 
their  estates ;  they  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  to  have 
counsel  to  defend  them  ;  a  secret  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed. 
Corruption  on  a  vast  scale  was  disclosed,  in  which  the  king's  mistresses 
and  high  officers  of  state,  like  Sunderland,  were  concerned.  In  the 
end  the  directors  were  disabled  firom  taking  office  or  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  their  whole  estates  were  confiscated,  a  small  allowance 
alone  being  allowed  to  save  them  from  beggary.  All  eyes  were  turned 
to  Walpole,  as  the  only  financier,  to  remedy  the  mischief.    In  February 

1721  he  carried  a  scheme  by  which  the  state  remitted  the  7^  mil- 
lions ;  the  sums  raised  from  the  forfeited  estates  went  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  company,  while  one-third  of  the  capital  invested  in  it 
was  paid  to  the  investors. 

Sections. — Waljpole'a  Sujpremacy,   The  Patriots,  War.  BoImghroJce 

The  sudden  deaths  of  the  high-minded  Stanhope,  who  burst  a 

blood-vessel  while  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  corruption, 

and  of  the  intriguing  Sunderland,  cleared  the  way  for  Wal- 

prime  pole.    He  took  the  latter*s  place  as  first  lord  of  the  Trea- 

miniBter        gaiy,  a  post  which  henceforward  carried  with  it  the  prime 


ministership,^  and  he  held  it,  after  eighty  years  of  revolution,  for 

r  the  Norman 
kings ;    the    ch 
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twenty-one  years.  This  remarkable  man®  was  the  son  of  a  country 
gentleman  in  Norfolk,  brought  up  amid  country  sports,  for  which  he 
never  lost  his  love.  He  hunted  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  busiest  career  it  was  said  that  the  letter  from  his  game- 
keeper was  always  the  first  opened  of  his  budget.  Of  robust  physical 
health,  he  displayed  a  grossness  and  indecency  of  language  and 
thought  noticeable  even  in  that  coarse  time ;  and  his  influence  over 
young  men  was  in  this  respect  very  unfortunate.  His  temper  was  un- 
failing,^^ his  nature  buoyant.  *  It  would  have  done  you  good,*  said 
his  son,  *  to  hear  him  laugh.'  Habitually  a  hard  drinker,  he  never 
became  a  sot.  His  industry  was  wonderfdl,  and  yet  he  always  seemed 
to  have  time  for  everything ;  and  he  possessed  the  power,  as  he  said, 
*  of  putting  ofif  his  cares  when  he  put  ofif  his  clothes.' 

As  a  politician,  his  great  characteristic  was  good  sense.  He  was 
at  once  intrepid  and  cautious,  determined  to  have  his  way  against  all 
opposition,  but  seeing  clearly  what  the  country  needed  for  prosperity, 
and  bent  upon  obtaining  this.  He  applied  himself  always  to  the 
present  difficulty,  without  looking  for  ahead.  He  was  not  rigorous 
as  to  methods :  *  He  durst  do  right,  but  he  durst  do  wrong  too.' 
He  loved  power,  because  he  felt  conscious  of  his  strength,  and  was 
happy  only  in  activity.  As  a  parliamentary  debater,  he  had  no 
equal  for  plain,  logical,  fearless,  and  incisive  speech.  A  skilful 
manager  of  men,  he  was  an  unrivalled  man  of  business;  and  as  a 
financier  he  was,  to  fiiends  and  foes  alike,  beyond  comparison  the 
ablest  man  in  the  coimtry.  The  moneyed  classes  especially  trusted 
him.  For  literature,  except  as  a  political  weapon,  he  cared  little ; 
for  music  less.  But  for  painting  he  had  a  genuine  love  and  sound 
judgment. 

As  a  ruler,  he  is  to  be  remembered  as  a  great  peace  minister, 
coming  between  two  periods  of  war.  Under  him  the  Whigs,  till  then 
the  war  party  (p.  346),  became  the  party  of  peace  and  diplomacy.  He 
over  and  over  again  kept  the  nation  out  of  war.  *  Madam,*  he  said  to 
the  queen  in  1734,  *  there  are  60,000  men  slain  in  Europe  this  year, 
and  not  one  Englishman.*  He  gave  way  to  the  cry  for  war  rather  than 
abandon  power ;  but  in  the  midst  of  war  he  strove  constantly  to  gain 

ccMor— as    Wolsey    or  Clarendon— in  »  Morley,    *Walpole,*    in    English 

later    times  ;    the  lord  treasurer^    as  Statesmen  series ;  and  Ledcy,  History 

Danby  or  Harley.    The  Treasury  was  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  827. 
now  always  in  the  hands  not  of  one  ^^  'Here  we  are,  my  lord '—he  said  to 

man,    but    of    a   board.      The    prime  Pnlteney  after  his  own  fall,  and  after 

minister   has   almost    invariably  been  Pnlteney   had  retired  into  'obscurity 

first  lord   of    the  treasury.    The  Ad-  and  an  earldom — *  the  two  most  insi^i- 

miralty  is  also  under  a  board  with  a  ficant  fellows  in  the  kingdom.* 
first  lord. 
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peaee.  '  My  po^tics/  he  said,  *  are  to  keep  free  from  all  engagements 
as  long  as  we  can.'  And  thus  he  'scattered  plenty  o'er  a  smiling 
land,'  and  gave  it  time  to  gather  that  strength  and  resource  which  Pitt 
was  soon  to  spend  in  conquering  continents. 

The  principal  charge  brought  against  Walpole  was  that  he  enor- 
mously extended,  and  unblushingly  used,  the  system  of  bribery, 
which  Danby  (p.  307)  had  so  successfdlly  put  in  action.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  last  resort  he  did  bribe;  but  the  charge  has 
evidently  been  greatly  over-stated.  Only  one  case  of  direct  parlia- 
mentary bribery  has  been  proved;  and,  after  his  fiaJl,  the  bitterly 
hostile  committee  of  investigation  failed  to  find  anything  upon  which 
they  could  lay  hold.  It  is  often  quoted  against  h\m  that  he  said, 
*  Every  man  has  his  price ;  *  but  this  was  really  uttered  in  scorn  of 
some  of  those  loudest  in  opposition  against  him,  of  whom  he  declared 
that  *  All  these  men  have  their  price.'  He  himself  was  no  money 
seeker.  With  a  large  fortune,  with  every  opportunity  of  enriching 
himself,  he  died,  in  1 745 ,  a  poor  man,  and  heavily  in  debt." 

Another  charge  brought  against  him  is  that,  jealous  of  rivals,  he 
surrounded  himself  with  mediocrities.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
other  course  could  be  pursued  by  a  minister  with  clear,  strong  views, 
resolved  to  be  supreme,  who  found  those  views  combated  by  able 
men.  He  must  either  give  up  his  opinion  or  get  rid  of  the  able 
men. 

He  had  to  deal  at  once  with  the  renewed  activity  of  the  Jacobites, 
who  were  encouraged  by  the  birth  of  the  pretender's  son,  Charles 
Bdward.  The  pretender's  interests  were  in  the  hands  of  a  *  junto  ' 
(p.  334)  of  five,  of  whom  Atterbury,  the  brilliant  and  impetuous 
bishop  of  Bochester,  was  the  chief.  They  had  long  been  preparing  for 
an  invasion,  which  James  and  Ormond  were  to  make  so  soon  as 
George  should  again  leave  the  kingdom  for  Hanover.  But  Walpole 
was  on  the  alert;  the  principal  agents  were  seized  and  punished; 
Atterbury  was  banished.    A  declaration  of  the  pretender  in  1722, 

'*  Walpole*s  rule  did  much  towards  (4)  The  prime  minister  is  the  'key- 
still  further  impressing  upon  party  stone  of  the  cabinet  arch ; '  he  chooses 
government  (pp.  834,  854)  its  present  his  own  colleagues,  and  gives  them  their 
type.  The  characteristics  of  this  respective  offices.  (5)  A  hostile  vote  of 
system,  as  now  fully  developed,  are : —  the  House  of  Commons  dismisses  this 
(1)  Government  is  carried  on  in  har-  cabinet.  One  circumstance  which  par- 
znony  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  ticularly  helped  to  develop  this  system 
the  House  of  Commons.  (2)  A  cabinet  was  that  George  I.,  being  ignorant 
chosen  exclusively  from  the  party  which  of  English,  refrained  from  attending 
has  this  majority,  though  nominally  cabinet  meetings,  and  this  absence  of 
selected  by  the  crown,  is  charged  with  the  sovereign  became  recognised  as 
the  executive.  (8)  The  responsibility  of  the  constitutional  practice. 
the  cabinet  is  united  and  indivisible. 
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promiaing  that  if  George  would  quietly  give  up  his  throne  the 
title  of  *King'  of  Hanover,  with  the  succession  to  the  British 
failure  of  dominions,  if  James  himself  left  no  heirs,  should  he  se- 
pians  cured  to  him,  was  met  by  a  tax  of  100,0002.  upon  Cathoho 

non-jurors.- 

A  fresh  contest  now  took  place  for  power  in  the  "Whig  party  between 
Townshend  and  WBlpole  on  the  one  side,  and  the  brilliant  Carteret  on 
the  other.  Carteret  had  a  great  advantage  in  his  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean languages,  which  enabled  him  to  converse  easily  with  the  king 
and  the  foreign  ambassadors.  But  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  lord -lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  All  his  ability 
was  needed  to  calm  the  excitement  which  had  risen  in  that 
»woori'8  country  over  *  Wood's  Hal^ence.*  To  supply  a  deficiency 
Halfpence  •  ^j  copper  coinage  there  an  Englishman,  named  Wood,  had 
obtained  a  patent  to  coin  farthings  and  hal^ence  to  the  amount  of 
108,0002.  For  this  he  had  bribed  the  king's  mistresses,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  had  been  made  without  reference  to  Irish  opinion. 
Ireland  was  not  disposed  to  accept  anything  from  England;  for  in 
1719  the  semblance  of  independence  left  to  its  parliament  by 
Poyning's  law  (p.  174)  was  taken  away  by  an  act  enabling  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  to  make  laws  binding  on  Ireland.  So  keen  was  the 
opposition  that  it  was  resolved  to  reduce  the  amount  to  40,0002. 
But  Dean  Swift,  in  his  celebrated  *  Drapier's  Letters,*  in  which,  under 
the  guise  of  a  drapier  of  Dublin,  he  exerted  his  unrivalled  powers  of 
literary  invective,  so  excited  the  people,  that  it  was  clear  that  force 
alone  could  carry  the  matter  through.  The  government  gave  way ; 
the  patent  was  withdrawn,  and  Wood  was  compensated  for  his  loss 
by  a  pension  of  3,0002. 

Disturbances  and  armed  riots  took  place  in  Scotland  also  upon  the 
repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  which  had  been  largely  evaded,  and  by  the 
imposition  instead  of  a  duty  of  Bd.  on  every  barrel  of  ale ;  bat  these 
also  were  put  down  by  firmness  and  conciliation.  The  event  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  secretaryship  for  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  Bolingbroke,  who  had  left  the  pretender's  service 
(p.  355)  in  disgust,  had  returned  to  England.  By  large  bribes  to  the 
Return  of  royal  mistresses  he  had  secured,  first,  a  pardon,  and  then 
p2tene™the  restoration  to  his  estates.  But  Walpole,  in  spite  of  every 
Patriot^,'  pressure,  insisted  upon  his  continued  exclusion  from  the 
^Craftsman*  House  of  Lords.  He  hereupon  joined  Pulteney,  the 
eloquent,  able,  and  incorruptible  leader  of  the  Whig  section  of  Uie  op- 
position, though  formerly  one  of  Walpole's  closest  friends.  The 
discontented  men  who  gathered  around  them  called  themselves  the 
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*  Patriots ; '  and  the  *  Craftsman,'  a  political  paper,  published  every- 
day, which  these  two  conducted,  became  Walpole's  most  formidable 
assailant.^' 

Europe  had  now  enjoyed  peace  for  five  years.  But  a  serious 
difference  had  arisen  between  England  and  France  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  emperor  on  the  other,  with  regard  to  the  new  East  India 
Company,  which  he  had  established  at  Ostend,  and  which  threatened 
interference  with  their  trade  in  India.  Spain,  too,  had  quarrelled  with 
France,  and  had  made  common  cause  with  the  emperor, 
of  Spain  and  By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (May  1725)  she  supported  the 
agufnstEng-  Ostend  Company,  and  guaranteed  the  *  Pragmatic  Sanction,' 
^and  the  law  which  the  emperor,  having  no  sons,  had  obtained 
Pragmatic  to  permit  the  succession  to  pass  to  his  daughters ;  while 
Sanction  ^^  emperor  was  to  support  her  demand  for  the  restoration 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  (pp.  844,  348),  and  to  assist  in  placing  the 
pretender  on  the  English  throne  in  case  of  a  refusal.  Peter  the  Great 
of  Bussia  assisted  both  with  large  sums  of  money.  To  meet  these 
Treaty  of  dangers,  a  defensive  alliance  was  formed  at  Hanover  between 
Hanover  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  September  1726,  which  was 
later  joined  by  Sweden  and  the  Dutch.  This  treaty  was  the  work  of 
Townshend.  As  such  it  was  coldly  approved  by  Walpole,  who  was 
resolved  that  the  firm  should  be,  as  he  said,  not  *  Townshend  and 
"Walpole,*  but  *  Walpole  and  Townshend.*  It  was  opposed  alike  by  the 
king  and  his  German  friends,  who  declared  that  Hanover  would  be 
ruined  for  England,  and  by  the  *  Patriots,'  who  declared  that  England 
would  be  ruined  for  Hanover. 

Meanwhile  the  pretender  was  busy  in  every  court  of  Europe. 
Much  was  hoped  firom  Scotland,  where  the  Disarming  Act  (p.  366)  had 
taken  the  arms  firom  the  hands  of  the  loyal  portion  alone.  Ministers 
were  kept  fully  informed  of  the  vast  preparations  of  Spain.  Fleury, 
the  old  man  who  was  ruling  France  with  such  skill  that  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  War  of  Succession  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  cordially 
supported  them. 

At  this  moment  the  emperor,  by  an  act  of  discourtesy,  contrived 
to  alienate  all  parties  in  England.  Three  millions  were  voted; 
three  fieets  were  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Baltic.  A  Spanish  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1 727  failed  utterly,  since 
our  fleet  kept  the  garrison  supplied  with  provisions.  The  emperor 
therefore  made  peace,  May  31.  The  Ostend  Company  was  suspended 
for  seven  years,  and  active  hostilities  ceased  between  England  and 
Spain. 

*'  See  the  vivid  description  of  Bolingbroke  in  Morley,  *  Walpole,*  p.  78. 
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Bolingbroke,  through  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  had  so  far  gained 
ground  that  Walpole  fully  believed  that  the  next  session  would  see 
Death  of  the  his  own  fsM,  But  never  was  a  life  of  intrigue  so  marred 
^?ntmwf?oC  ^y  disappointment.  Fortune  again  *  bantered '  him  (p.  863, 
Boiingbroke  note).  The  king  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  while 
travelling  to  Hanover,  and  died  on  June  10, 1727. 


CHAPTER  IV 

GEOBGE  IL    TEE  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND^ 

Section  1. — Admimstration  of  Walpole  during  the  Life  of  the 

Qtieen 

George  II.  had  little  to  commend  him  beyond  his  personal  courage 
and  the  fact  that  he  could  speak  our  language.^  He  was  managed  by 
his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  a  woman  of  learning,  sense,  and  cha- 

racter,  whom  Walpole  had  already  wisely  made  his  friend, 
supported  by  while  Others  were  courting  the  royal  mistresses.  She  con- 
the  queen  yinced  her  husband  that  both  as  the  only  financier — one 
who  *  could  change  stones  into  gold ' — and  as  leader  of  the  Whig 
majority,  Walpole  was  indispensable.  Thus  supported,  and  freed 
before  long  from  the  rivalry  of  Townshend,  he  was  absolutely  supreme 
during  the  queen's  life.  The  stability  of  his  power  was  shown  by 
the  retirement  of  the  pretender  to  Italy  to  wait  for  better  times. 

The  fact  that  George  II.  was  king  of  Hanover  as  well  as  of 
England  compelled  us  to  maintain  an  army  in  Germany.    This  was 

done  by  taking  into  English  pay  German  forces.  The 
foreign  Commons  voted  250,000Z.  to  maintain  12,000  Hessian 
P^*^^«  troops,  and  25,000?.  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  for 

famishing  5,000  more  when  required.  The  age  of  foreign  subsidies 
had  begun.  The  negotiations  with  Spain,  long  hindered  by  our 
refasal  to  give  up  Gibraltar,  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Treaty  of 
Seville,  November  9, 1 7  2  9,  a  brilliant  triumph  for  English  diplomacy. 
Treaty  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  made  a  defensive  alliance. 
Sevuie  Spain  tacitly  gave  up  the  demand  for  Gibraltar,  and  re- 

stored all  captured  English  ships  with  compensation,  The  *  Assiento ' 
(p.  352,  note)  was  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea  Company ;  all  privileges 
conferred  upon  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (p.  365)  were  revoked, 

>  Mahoxx,  History  of  England;  Seeley,  Expansion  of  England, 
*  Morley,  *  Walpole,'  p.  90. 
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and  other  terms  agreed  upon  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  emperor^  But 
the  *  balance  of  power  '  (p.  180)  was  as  important  a  matter  for  England 
now  as  ever.  Should  the  emperor  be  too  weak  in  a  war  with  France 
and  Spain,  France  might  gain  possession  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  a 
poBsibihty  always  regarded  by  England  with  the  utmost  jealousy  since 
the  days  of  Edward  III.  (pp.  113,  303).  Walpole  therefore  secretly 
^^  made  another   treaty  with   the    emperor  at  Vienna,  in 

Treaty  of  March  1731,  by  which,  upon  his  accepting  the  Spanish 
Vienna  terms  and  abolishing  the  Ostend  Company,  England  gua- 
ranteed the  *  Pragmatic  Sanction '  (p.  365),  so  long  as  the  emperor's 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  did  not  marry  a  prince  of  the  Bourbon  houses 
of  France  and  Spain. 

In  1733  Spain  and  France  attacked  the  emperor  with  success. 
Peace  was  not  made  until  Naples  was  wrested  from  him  and  made 
into  a  new  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip  V. 
Theresa.  of  Spain.  France  gained  Lorraine,  the  young  duke  of 
nuiticSSc-  which  married  Maria  Theresa;  and  France  and  Savoy 
tiou  guaranteed  the  *  Pragmatic  Sanction,'  which  now  had  the 

assent  of  all  the  great  powers. 

Walpole  had  sedulously  kept  England  from  joining  in  this  war. 
The  country  was  daily  growing  more  wealthy ;  taxes  were  light,  trade 
Walpole  a  flourishing.  So  favourable  was  the  outlook  that  Walpole 
peace  minis-  was  once  asked  by  an  old  Jacobite  *  what  he  had  done  to 
Duieof  God  Almighty  to  make  him  so  much  his  friend.'  A  foreign 
Newcastle  contest  would  not  only  arrest  the  progress,  but  would 
probably  lead  to  a  fresh  Jacobite  rebellion.  He  was  cordially  sup- 
ported by  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  Lord  Harrington  and  Thomas 
Pelham,  duke  of  Newcastle.  The  latter,  a  man  of  extreme  ignorance, 
became,  by  his  vast  wealth  and  willingness  to  spend  it,  by  his  love  of 
power,  court  craft,  and  diligence,  a  leading  figure  in  English  politics 
for  more  than  forty  years.' 

But  meanwhile  Walpole  had  suffered  his  first  defeat.  The  customs 
—the  duties,  that  is,  levied  on  foreign  goods  at  the  ports  when  they 
enter — ^led,  of  course,  to  extensive  smuggling.  So  far  had  this  gone, 
that  in  the  case  of  tobacco  alone  a  duty  which  should  have  returned 
750,000Z.  really  brought  in  only  160,000?.  Walpole  therefore  proposed, 
The  Excise  ^^  *^®  cases  of  tobacco  and  wine,  to  free  them  of  customs 
^iu  duty,  but  to  place  the  tax  upon  the  excise  (pp.  268,  298), 

that  is,  that  the  shopkeepers  should  pay  it  instead  of  the  importing 
merchant.*    By  this  means  smuggling  would  have  been  put  an  end 

3  Macaulay,  Esaays^  on  *  Letters  of    *  Earl  of  Chatham,'  first  essay. 
Horace  Walpole,'  last  page ;  and  the         ^  He  had  already  done  great  things 
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to,  and  the  collection  of  the  tax  made  easy  and  certain,  since  the 
excise  oflBcers  had  power  to  enter  shops  and  warehouses  to  find  but 
what  excisable  articles  the  shopkeeper  had  in  store.  The  shopkeeper 
would  be  no  worse  off,  though  he  paid  the  tax,  since  he  would  buy  the 
wine  or  tobacco  from  the  importer,  minus  the  former  duty ;  the  con- 
sumer would  be  no  worse  off,  for  the  shopkeeper's  price  to  him  would 
not  have  altered.  London,  thus  made  a  free  port,  would  become  the 
market  of  the  world.  But  the  exciseman,  on  account  of  the  power 
mentioned,  was  the  most  impopular  person  in  England.*  A  cry  arose 
that  this  was  but  preliminary  to  a  general  excise,  and  that  the  army 
of  officials  and  informers  which  it  would  create  would  be  only  so 
many  more  creatures  of  government.  The  state  of  the  French  peasant 
was  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  should  come  to ;  and  *  No 
slavery,  no  excise,  no  wooden  shoes  I ' — the  French  peasant  wore  wooden 
shoes— was  the  imiversal  cry.  Led  by  the  '  Craftsman*  (p.  366),  the 
clamour  grew  daily  fiercer  ;  petitions  poured  in  ;  mobs  besieged  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  the  great  towns  instructed  their  members  to 
vote  against  the  biQ.  Walpole*s  majority  dwindled  from  60  to  16.  He 
saw  that  force  alone  could  carry  the  scheme  through ;  and  he  would 
never  enforce  taxes  with  bloodshed.  The  dropping  of  the  measure 
was  celebrated  with  extravagant  rejoicing,  to  the  cry  of  *  Liberty, 
property,  and  no  excise !  *  But  Walpole,  while  submitting  to  the 
popular  wiD,  would  brook  no  opposition  among  his  subordinates.  He 
had  marked  the  mutineers  in  his  own  camp.  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
several  other  high  officials  were  dismissed ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and 
Lord  Cobham  were  deprived  of  their  regiments.  The  new  elections 
were  bitterly  contested.  Walpole's  majority  was  diminished,  but  was 
perfectly  compact;  and  the  prospects  of  the  opposition  seemed  so  hope* 
less  that  Bolingbroke  again  left  England. 

Two  more  instances  of  Walpole*s  practice  of  avoiding  opposition 
may  be  mentioned.  Drunkenness  was  then,  as  now,  the  besetting 
English  vice.  To  lessen  it  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  lay  a  crushing 
tax  upon  gin.  Walpole  held,  of  course,  that  such  a  tax  was  a  direct 
incentive  to  smuggling ;  but  he  made  no  objection  to  the  bill  passing. 
His  opinion  was  justified  by  the  result,  and  it  was  not  until  1754 

for  English  commerce  by  favouring  a  ships  and  with  British  crews.    He  did 

policy  of  free  trade     In  1721  he  had  the  same  later  with  the  sugar  of  the 

removed  export  duties  from  106  articles  West  Indies. 

of    British    manufacture,    and    import  ^  In  Johnson's  J)i6  ^io  wary  *  excise* 

duties  from  38  articles  of  raw  material ;  was  thus  defined : — 'A  hateful  tax  levied 

and    in    1780   he  had    passed  an  act  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not 

allowing  the  planters  in  Carolina  and  by  common  judges  of  property,  but  by 

Georgia  to  exx>ort  rice  direct  to  Southern  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise 

Europe,  so  long  as  ifc  went  in  British  is  paid.*      ^ 
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.  that  effective  laws  welre  passed  to  lessen  an  appalling  ^vil.  The  second 
instance  was  that  of  the  Porteons  Biots  in  Edinburgh.  An  officer  of 
Waipoie  *^**  name  in  the  city  guard  had  fired  upon  the  mob 
o^^^rf^  during  a  riot  following  the  execution  of  a  popular  criminal. 
TheGiuAct  Porteous  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  at  the  last 
^rteous  moment  was  reprieved.  The  mob  thereupon  rose,  stormed 
Riots  (jhe  Tolbooth,  dragged  Porteous  firom  his  cell,  and  hung 

him  in  the  street.  Unable  to  discover  the  authors  of  this  outrage,  the 
government  brought  in  a  bill  which  would  have  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  the  city.  Opposed  in  both  houses,  it  was  carried  in  committee  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman  alone.  Walpole  immediately 
withdrew  the  bill  for  a  milder  one,  which  was  accepted  without 
demur.^ 

Meanwhile,  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  was  imitating  his  father's 
conduct  to  George  I.  Ordered  to  quit  St.  James's,  he  established  him- 
self at  Norfolk  House,  which,  like  Leicester  House  in  the  former  reign, 
became  the  home  of  the  opponents  of  the  government.''  Among  these 
were  Pulteney,  Carteret,  Wyndham,  Chesterfield,  and  William  Pitt. 
Wilham  Pitt®  was  bom  in  November  1708;  his  grandfather  had  been 
governor  of  Madras.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  became 
cornet  in  the  Blues,  and  in  1785  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Old  Sarum.  He  went  at  once  into  opposition  to  Walpole,  who  there- 
upon deprived  him  of  his  cometcy.  His  private  fortune  was  now  but 
1002.  a  year ;  but  he  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  prince's  house- 
hold, and  before  long  was  in  the  foremost  place  among  Walpole's 
opponents.  His  figure  was  tall  and  striking;  his  face  noble  and 
expressive;  his  voice  of  wonderful  compass,  delicacy,  and  strength. 
!^is  intellect  was  highly  cultivated,  and  the  effect  of  his  speaking  was 
such  as  was  never  known  in  England  before  or  fting^.  But  that  which 
especially  distinguished  him  was  the  lofty  disinterestedness  of  his 
mind,  the  intense  belief,  at  a  time  of  national  depression,  in  the  power 
of  England  to  stand  against  the  world  in  arms,  and  the  determination 
that  as  far  as  lay  in  him  she  should  never  go  back  a  foot,  whatever 
enemies  might  attack  her.  In  him,  as  in  Nelson  in  later  days,  seemed 
to  be  concentrated  the  whole  national  spirit. 

^  The   best    account  of  this  is  in  pretender,  satisfied  their  desire  for  op- 
Scott's  Heart  of  Midlothian.  position  by  joining  the  Norfolk  House 

^  This  division  in  the  royal  family,  party,  and  thus  still  remained  attached 

like  the  preceding  one,  was  useful  in  to  the  cause  of  Hanover, 

one  way.    GThose  who  would  otherwise  ^  Macaulay,  Eaays^  *  The  Earl  of 

liave  become  Jacobites  and  assisted  the  Chatham.' 


B  B 
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Section  2. — Administration  of  Walpole  after  the    eath  of  the 

Queen 

On  November  20,  1787,  Queen  Caroline  died.  Walpole  now 
stood  alone  against  the  most  skilful  debaters,  the  ablest  pamph- 
Death  of  the  l^teers,  and  the  young  rising  men,  the  *  boys,'  as  he  dis- 
queen  dainfuUy  called  them.    And  before  long  he  found  himself 

again  opposed  by  the  popular  feeling. 

For  a  long  time  Spain  had  been  complaining  of  English  smuggling 
in  her  American  colonies.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  the  South  Sea 
Company  had  the  right  of  sending  one  ship  a  year  to  trade.  The 
limitation  was  widely  evaded,  and  Spain  had  assumed  the  right  of 
search  of  other  vessels.  The  English  declared  that  Spain  exercised 
this  right  with  insolence  and  barbarity.®  One  story  especially  made 
Jenkins's  ^  great  impression.  A  captain  named  Jenkins  declared 
eia  that  he  had  been  taken  on  the  high  seas,  tortured,  and 

mutilated  of  one  of  his  ears ;  and  that  in  his  distress  he  had  '  com- 
mended his  soul  to  God  and  his  cause  to  his  country.*  He  had  no 
proof  of  his  story ;  but  the  words  rang  throughout  the  land,  and  the 
war  fever  grew  uncontrollable.  The  real  object  of  England  was  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  search.  A  convention  on  fair  terms  concluded 
by  Walpole  did  but  increase  the  war  spirit.  He  saw  that  he  must 
either  resign  or  declare  war.  People  had  become  *pro- 
against  foundly  fatigued  with  twenty  years  of  good  sense.*  A 
^P^"  minister  under  such  circumstances  would  in  these  days  of 

course  resign.  But  Walpole  could  not  bear  to  leave  ofl&ce.  He  gave 
way,  and  war  was  declared  on  October  19,  1 7  39.  *  They  are  ringing 
the  bells  now,*  he  exclaimed ;  *  they  will  soon  be  wringing  their  hands.' 

Walpole  was  no  better  off  for  his  concession.  Like  Clarendon 
(p.  803),  he  was  held  forth  as  the  cause  of  every  grievance.  To  regain 
popularity  he  gave  way  on  all  points  where  he  was  strongly  opposed. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  kinpf  to  consent  to  an  act  forbidding 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Hanover  to  be  united  in  fiiture.  And  he 
sought  to  catch  Jacobite  votes  by  ofifering  his  services  to  the  pretender 
on  the  strength  of  which  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  both 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Led  by  Pulteney  and  Pitt,  the  opposition 
grew  daily  fiercer.    Walpole's  health  and  spirits  began  to  give  way.*^ 

B  Behind  the  Spanish  readiness  to  teract  our  naval  supremacy  and  our 

quarrel  lay  the   knowledge    that    she  growing  influence  in  the  New  World, 

would  be  supported  by  France.    Bour-  ^®  *  He  who  was  asleep  as  soon  as 

bons  reigned  in  both  countries,  and  in  his  head  touched  the  pillow     .  .  now 

1783  the    two    kings    had  signed  the  never  sleeps  above  an    hour  without 

*  Family  Compact,'  intended  to  cotm-  waking ;  suid  he  who  at  dinner  always 
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Still  he  fought  the  losing  battle,  not  indeed  scrupulously,  but  with    . 
defiant  courage ;  and  when  at  length  a  formal  motion  of  censure  was 
brought  against  him  on  February  13, 1 741,  his  reply  was  so  able  and 
spirited  that  the  motion  was  rejected  by  large  majorities  in  both 
houses.    This  did,  however,  but  delay  the  inevitable  fall. 

On  October  20,  1740,   the   emperor  died,    and  the    Pragmatic 
Sanction  came  into  force.     But  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  nearest 
male  heir,  refused  to  acknowledge  its  validity.    France 
of  the  and  Spain  broke  their  pledges   (p.  367)    and    supported 

sSSton'by  ^i™-    England  and  the  Dutch  kept  to  theirs."    But  now 
France  and    stepped  in  a  ncw  combatant.    Prussia  (p.  352,  note)  had 
^^^  become  a  great  mihtary  power  under  Frederick  the  Great. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  distress  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  invented 
Frederick  *  cause  of  quarrel,  overran  part  of  her  territory,  and 
the  Great  defeated  her  army  at  Molwitz.  Walpole  was  forced  to 
come  to  her  aid.  A  subsidy  of  300,0002.  was  sent  her,  and  12,000  men 
equipped  for  her  service.  But  George  II.,  alarmed  for  his  Hanoverian 
dominions,  when  France  sent  two  large  armies  into  Germany  to 
Neutrality  support  Prussia,  concluded  a  treaty,  as  elector  of  Hanover, 
of  Hanover  by  which  he  promised  not  to  support  the  queen's  husband 
at  the  election  for  emperor,  so  long  as  the  neutrahty  of  Hanover  was 
respected.^'* 

Meanwhile  two  squadrons  had  been  sent  out  to  attack  Spanish 
America :  one,  under  Commodore  Anson,  to  harass  the  coasts  of  Peru ; 
Anson's  *^®  other,  imder  Vernon,  to  attack  Porto  Bello  and  the 
voyage  eastern  coasts.     In  June  1744,  Anson,  after  saihng  round 

the  globe,  returned  with  a  record  of  hardship,  disaster,  and  heroism 
unsurpassed  in  our  annals,  and  with  treasure  to  the  amount  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter.^^  Vernon,  a  vainglorious  man,  took  Porto 
Bello  in  1741,  and,  as  he  was  a  pohtical  opponent  of  Walpole,  his 
'^  success  was  celebrated  as  a  triumph  over  the  minister.  With  an 
Vernon's  immense  fleet,  and  12,000  troops  under  Wentworth,  he  then 
faihire  attacked  Carthagena;  but  both  here  and  at  Santiago,  in 

1742,  he  failed  utterly,  and  returned  to  England  a  discredited  man. 

In  December  1741a  new  parliament  met,  and  Walpole  found  that 
he  had  a  majority  of  only  sixteen.  Every  grievance,  the  Hanover 
treaty,  the  Vernon  failures,  were  at  once  made  subjects  of  attack. 

forgot  he  was  minister,  and  was  more  was  the  end  of  the  union  of  England 

gay  and  thoughtless  than  all  his  com-  and  France,  and  the  beginning  of  the 

pany,  now  sits  without  speaking,  and  great  war  which  was  to  last  until  1815. 
with    his  eyes  fixed  for  an  hour  to-  ^^  The    Elector     of     Bavaria    was 

gether.'  elected  Emperor  Charles  VII. 

11  This  breach  of  faith  on  the  one  ^5  Mahon,  ch.  xxii. 

hand  ,and  adherence  to  it  on  the  other, 
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Twice  he  was  defeated,  and  in  the  great  debate  on  a  motion  of '  no  con- 
fidence,' on  January  21, 1742,  had  a  majority  of  only  three  votes.  He 
tried  to  win  the  support  of  Norfolk  House  by  inducing  the  king  to 
offer  the  prince  an  additional  income  of  50,0002.  a  year.  But  the 
Resignation  ^^^^  ^^  refused,  and  in  February,  to  the  unaffected  grief 
of  Wttipoie  of  the  king,  he  resigned,  with  a  pension  of  4,0002.  a  year, 
the  earldom  of  Orford,  and  a  patent  of  rank  to  his  illegitimate 
daughter.^* 

Section  S.^Fulteney  and  Carteret    Dettingen,    Henry  Pelhami 
Frime  Minister 

At  Walpole's  advice  the  prime  ministership  was  offered  to  Fulteney, 
a  great  parliamentary  figure,  but  uncertain  and  unstable  of  mind  ;  and 
upon  his  refusal.  Lord  Wilmington,  a  nonentity,  was  appointed.  Henry 
^^^  Pelham,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  entered  the 
cabinet  with  Walpole's  principal  colleagues ;  but  Carteret, 
who  became  secretary  of  state  with  Newcastle,  was  really  prime 
minister.  His  acquamtance  with  European  languages  gave  him  the 
control  of  foreign  affairs ;  his  readiness  to  fiuther  the  king's  Hanoverian 
policy  made  him  supreme  at  court.  His  abilities  were  briUiant  and  his 
self-confidence  extreme.  All  patronage  he  scomfdUy  handed  over 
to  the  Pelhams,  who,  therefore,  speedily  gained  great  infiuence.  For 
himself,  he  said,  it  was  not  his  business  to  make  judges  or  bishops, 
but  *  to  make  kings  and  emperors,  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power.'  But  so  flighty  was  his  nature,  and  so  intemperate  his  habits, 
that  his  government  earned  with  justice  the  title  of  the  *  Dronken 
administration.* 

Carteret,  ignoring  the  Hanover  treaty,  threw  himself  zealously  into 
the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa.  Sixteen  thousand  troops  and  50O,0OOZ. 
were  sent  her.  Thus  supported,  she  overran  Bavaria, 
Mim!^  ^  made  peace  with  Frederick  by  the  cession  of  Silesia,  and 
Theresa  drovo  the  French  out  of  Bohemia  with  terrible  loss.  The 
Spaniards  were  expelled  from  North  Italy ;  one  English  squadron,  by  a 
threat  to  bombard  Naples,  forced  Don  Carlos  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  Spanish  army ;  another  entered  French  ports  and  burned 
the  Spanish  vessels  there.  A  defensive  alliance  with  Russia  still 
further  weakened  the  influence  of  France.  Carteret,  indeed,  roused 
the  English  jealousy  of  Hanover  when  he  proposed  to  hire  16,000 

14  A  secret  committee,  consisting  of  significant,     not    a   single   important 

declared  enemies,  was  appointed  to  charge  being   proved,    ti^at    the   only 

inquire  into  his  conduct  during  the  past  effect  was  to  bring  ridicule  upon  the 

ten  years.    It  entered  eagerly  upon  the  new  ministry. 

business;  but  the  results  were  so  in- 
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^HanoYerian  troops  ;  and  Pitt,  who  had  already,  tinder  Walpole's  rale, 
struck  the  splendid  note  of  British  supremacy  which  he  maintained  to 
his  death,  inveighed  against  England  being  *  considered  only  as  a 
province  to  a  despicable  electorate.'  But  the  proposal  was  carried, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1 743  some  40,000  English,  Hanoverians,  and 
Dutch,  under  the  Earl  of  Stair,  were  met  on  the  Maine  by  Noailles 
and  60,000  French  troops.  Stair,  completely  out-generalled,  was  for- 
tunately joined  by  George  II.,  by  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  by  Carteret.  An  advance  through  the  defile  of  Dettingen  was 
Battle  of  resolved  upon ;  and  on  June  27  a  great  battle  was  fought, 
Dettingen  the  last  in  which  a  king  of  Great  Britain  took  part.  The 
allies  narrowly  escaped  a  crushing  defeat ;  but  a  happy  mistake  of 
Noailles*s  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Grammont,  was  so  well  aided  by  the 
conspicuous  coolness  and  courage  of  the  king  and  his  son,  who  fought 
in  the  first  rank,  that  disaster  was  turned  into  victory,  and  the  French 
were  driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  6,000  men. 

But  Englishmen  generally,  though  proud  of  the  victory,  saw  no 
good  in  continuing  the  war.  They  feared  lest  the  balance  of  power 
should  now  be  endangered  by  Maria  Theresa  more  than  by  the  French ; 
and  the  Hanoverian  policy  of  Carteret  roused  increasing  opposition. 
Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Wilmington,  therefore,  Carteret's 
ham,  prime  advlce  was  ignored,  and  Henry  Pelham  was,  upon  Walpole's 
minister  suggestion,  made  prime  minister.  He  was  a  timid  poli- 
tician ;  but,  like  Walpole,  a  peace  minister  and  a  good  financier — 
sensible,  industrious,  and  experieuced. 

Section  4. — Henry  Pelham^a  Administration.    Fontenoy  and  the 
1746  Bebellion,    Peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe 

But  all  thoughts  of  peace  were  put  aside  when  it  was  learned  that 
France  and  Spain  had  bound  themselves  to  assist  a  Jacobite  invasion 
of  England.  The  whole  nation  rallied  to  the  throne.  A  supply  of 
ten  millions  was  voted  ;  fresh  subsidies  were  granted  to  Maria  Theresa ; 
the  country  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  sus- 
pended, and  severe  laws  passed  against  the  Jacobites.  Meanwhile 
^^  15,000  veteran  French  troops,  under  the  £Etmous  Marshal 

iBvasion  Saxe,  had  been  collected  at  Dunkirk;  and  the  young 
frusfcrated  pretender  came  there  to  be  ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Part  of  this  army  had  already  put  to  sea,  and  the  French 
fleet  was  sweeping  the  Channel,  when  the  elements  came  to  the  help 
of  England.  The  transports  were  dispersed  and  wrecked  by  a 
tremendous  tempest,  and  the  expedition  had  to  be  abandoned.  On 
February  22  an  indecisive  bftttle  between  the  fleets  took  place  off 
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Toulon.  In  March  France  formally  declared  war,  and  the  two  nations 
appeared  in  form,  what  they  had  long  been  in  fact,  principals  and  not 
mere  auxiliaries  in  the  conflict.  It  made  little  difference  that  the 
original  cause  of  quarrel,  the  Austrian  succession,  was  peaceably 
settled  upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  in  1745.  His 
son  acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  Maria  Theresa's  husband,  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  while  she  restored  Bavaria.    She  was  thus  left  to  confront 

Frederick,  who  had  broken  through  his  treaty^  and  again 
between  attacked  her.  So  disastrous  was  the  campaign  that  on 
G^ra^'^d^^  Christmas  Day,  1745,  she  was  forced  to  sign  the  Treaty  of 
Maria  T^c-  Dresden,  by  which  Frederick  kept  Silesia,  but  acknowledged 
husband  ao   Francis  as  emperor. 

em^iS^^  The  real  struggle  of  England,  that  against  France,  only 
^but  waxed  the  fiercer.    In  April  1745  Louis  XV.  and   Saxe 

invested  Tournai  on  the  Scheldt.  Cumberland  marched 
to  its  relief,  and  on  May  10  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Fontenoy. 
The  attacks  of  our  right  wing,  and  of  the  Dutch  on  our  left,  failed. 

Then  a  serried  column  of  16,000  British,  led  by  Cumber- 
defeat  at  land,  advanced  through  a  terrible  flank  fire  upon  the  French 
Fontenoy  centre,  beating  off  the  attack  of  regiment  after  regiment, 
and  carrying  everything  before  it.  But  at  the  critical  moment  Saxe 
brought  four  cannon  to  play  upon  the  dense  column,  while  the  house- 
hold troops  (p.  333),  and  the  Irish  brigade,  burning  for  revenge  upon 
England,  charged  with  irresistible  fury,  and  won  a  great  victory. 
Tournai  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  fell  into 
French  hands.  In  Italy,  too,  France  won  marked  success.  But  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe  England  had  achieved  a  significant 
triumph.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  commanded  the  St. 
Capture  of  Lawrence,  protected  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  \^as 
Cape  Breton  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  French 
possessions  in  America,  yielded  to  a  spirited  attack  of  New  England 
volunteers  and  royal  troops. 

The  immediate  result  of  Fontenoy  was  the  rebellion  of  1745.'* 
On  July  25  the  young  pretender  suddenly  appeared  at  Moidart,  on 

the  west  coast  of  Inverness-shire,  with  but  seven  followers, 
Fontenoy.  His  reception  was  not  encouraging ;  he  was  plainly  told 
prSSr^in  *^**  ^®  ^*®  ^^*  Wanted.  At  length  the  gallant  Cameron 
the  High-      of  Lochiel  yielded  to  his  appeal ;  his  example  was  followed 

by  the  anti- Campbell  clans    (pp.   272-328) ;  a  successful 
skirmish   with    two    EngUsh    companies  raised    their  spirits.     On 
August  19  the  royal  banner  was  raised  in  the  wild  valley  of  Glenfin- 
^5  Scott,  Tales  of  a  Grandfath^^ 
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nan ;  and  within  a  week  Charles  had  round  him  1,600  men.  Tall  and 
athletic,  handsome  and  engaging,  able  and  ready  to  bear  fatigue  and 
hardship  as  the  strongest  of  his  followers,  he  was  as  well  suited  as 
his  father  was  Unfit  to  create  enthusiasm  in  this  wild  and  romantic 
race. 

Sir  John  Cope,  who  conmianded  at  Edinburgh,  at  once  marched 
to  Stirling,  and  thence  set  out,  on  August  20,  with  1,600  men  for  Fort 
Augustus,  hoping  to  crush  the  rising  at  once.  Finding  his  path 
blocked  by  Charles,  and  afraid  to  attack  with  so  small  a  force,  he 
directed  his  march  to  Inverness,  to  join  the  weU-afifected  clans,  thus 
leaving  the  Lowlands  unprotected.  The  prince  seized  the  opportunity 
(p.  283).  On  September  3  he  was  at  Perth,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray.  Without  attacking 
Stirling,  he  made  straight  for  Edinburgh,  which  was  in  his  hands  on 
the  17th,  though  the  castle  held  out.  Cope  meanwhile  had  embarked 
his  force  at  Aberdeen  and  carried  it  to  Dunbar,  to  get  between  Charles 
and  England.  But  the  prince,  after  but  one  day's  stay,  had  left  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  the  20th  Cope  suddenly  found  the  Highlanders  in  his 
rear,  close  to  the  village  of  Preston  Pans.  At  break  of  day  they  fell 
upon  him.  One  wild  charge — the  Highlanders  firing  as  they  ran,  and 
coming  to  close  quarters  at  once— scattered  all  but  the  English  regi- 
ments ;  a  second  broke  them  also  ;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
battle  was  over,  with  a  loss  of  30  kiUed  and  70  wounded  to  the  victors, 
of  400  in  slain  alone  to  the  vanquished. 

Charles  was  now  master  of  Scotland,  except  the  fortresses.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  6,000  men,  and  money,  arms,  and  ammunition 
reached  him  from  France.  In  England  Marshal  Wade  lay  with 
10,000  men  at  Newcastle ;  Cumberland  was  forming  an  army  in  the 
Midlands ;  a  third  force,  on  Finchley  Common,  guarded  the  capital. 
The  real  danger  arose,  not  from  the  strength  of  Charles,  but  from  the 
apathy  of  the  people. 

Charles  now  felt  the  diflficulties  always  presented  by  a  Highland 
army.  A  prolonged  campaign  was  foreign  to  their  nature,  and  they 
began  to  desert  in  numbers  to  store  their  plunder.  He  pressed  on, 
however,  through  Carlisle,  Wigan,  and  Manchester,  sorely  disappointed 
(p.  283)  that  the  people  did  not  rise  to  join  him.  Out-manceuvring  Cum- 
berland, he  got  between  him  and  London,  and  on  December  4,  long 
known  as  *  Black  Friday,'  reached  Derby.  London  was  in 
reaches  dismay :  the  gates  were  shut,  the  Tower  was  closed,  the 
^^^y  guards  were  ordered  out,  and  the  train-bands  placed  on  duty 

night  and  day.  A  rush  was  made  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  it 
escaped  bankruptcy  only  by  a  trick.    Agents  were  employed  to  enter 
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with  notes  before  the  rush  came ;  and,  to  gain  time,  they  were  paid  in 
sixpences.  They  went  out  at  one  door  with  the  specie,  and  brought  it 
back  by  another.  As  those  who  came  first  were  served  first,  the 
hond-fide  creditors  could  never  get  up  to  the  counter  to  present  their 
notes. 

But  here,  just  when  Charles  looked  for  final  triumph,  his  hopes 
were  overthrown.  His  officers  declared  that  in  the  absence  of  all  sup- 
port a  retreat  was  absolutely  necessary.  In  bitter  dejection  he  gave  way 
perforce.  But  a  rebellion  which  does  not  advance  is  lost.  The  people 
rose  upon  them.  In  Westmoreland,  Cumberland  came  up  with  them, 
but  received  a  serious  check  at  Clifton,  near  Penrith.  Un- 
able to  enter  Edinburgh,  which  had  armed  itself  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  it,  Charles  arrived  at  Glasgow  on  December  26  with  but 
3,600  men,  having  marched  680  miles  in  fifty-six  days.  At  Stirling  he 
received  reinforcements.  With  6,000  men  he  besieged  the  castle,  and 
on  January  17  gained  a  signal  victory  over  General  Hawley  at  Fal- 
kirk. But  on  February  1  he  was  forced  to  continue  his  retreat  before 
Cumberland,  and  at  length  reached  Inverness,  closely  pursued.  He 
was  soon  in  dire  distress.  He  had  neither  money  nor  provisions ;  the 
French  vessels  which  brought  aid  were  captured  by  English  cruisers. 
In  April  Cumberland  set  out  from  Aberdeen  with  9,000  veterans.  A 
night  surprise  by  the  rebels  at  Nairn  failed,  and  Charles  retired  to 
noake  his  last  stand  with  6,000  men  on  the  fatal  moor  of  Culloden. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  16th.  The  Highland  rush 
broke  Cumberland's  first  line ;  but  the  steady  fire  of  the 
second  line — the  front  rank  kneeling,  the  second  stooping,  the  third 
standing — ^was  too  much  for  undisciplined  men.  The  right  and  centre 
were  routed;  an  unsparing  slaughter  followed,  which  earned  for 
Cumberland  the  name  of  *  Butcher,'  though  Hawley  was  more 
responsible  than  he.  The  story  of  the  prince's  flight  is  one  of 
romantic  wanderings,  hardships,  perils,  and  touching  fidelity  on  the 
part  of  the  Highlanders,  in  spite  of  the  ofiJer  of  30,000Z.  for  him  dead 
or  alive  (p.  283).  At  length  he  escaped  firom  the  Western  Islands,  and 
reached  France  on  September  29.  The  heroic  part  of  his  life  was 
over ;  the  wanderings  in  Europe,  the  debauchery  by  which  he  drowned 
sorrow,  his  death  in  1788,  do  not  belong  to  English  history.  Of  the 
prisoners,  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were  executed,  with  eighty 
of  lower  rank ;  about  360  were  transported.  An  Indemnity  Act  was 
then  passed,  though  clogged  with  eighty  exceptions,  and  further  execu- 
tions, including  that  of  Lord  Lovat,  took  place  in  later  years.  Other 
acts  were  passed  to  destroy  for  ever  the  feudal  power  of  the  Highland 
chiefs— thQ  Pisarroing  Act,  the  abolition  pf  heritable  jurisdictions  re« 
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tained  at  the  Union  (p.  347,  note)^  and  the  prohibition  of  the  High- 
land garb.  Never  again  has  Great  Britain  felt  the  alarm  of  civil  war. 
The  great  dynastic  dispute  of  sixty  years  was  settled  in  a  battle  that 
did  not  last  as  many  minutes.  The  Stuart  race,  so  long  one  of  the 
pieces  with  which  the  great  powers  had  played  their  game,  disappears 
from  the  politics  of  Europe. 

The  withdrawal  of  English  troops  from  Flanders  to  face  the  re- 
bellion enabled  the  French  to  overrun  the  country  during  1746. 
British  ^^  1747  they  even  invaded  Holland.  In  1747,  at 
defeat  on  Lauffuld,  near  Maestricht,  they  defeated  Cumberland  and 
Tictories  at  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  on  the  sea  England  continually 
*^  advanced.    Anson  destroyed  a  French  squadron  off  Cape 

Finisterre;  Hawke  won  another  great  victory  at  Belleisle;  and 
during  1747  no  fewer  than  644  prizes  were  captured. 

Meanwhile,  in  1744,  the  Pelhams  had  driven  out  Carteret,  now 
Lord  Granville,  and  had  included  some  of  the  opposition.  Chesterfield 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  shortly  became  secretary  of  state. 
The  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devonshire,  two  of  the  richest  nobles  in 
England,  had  taken  office.  Lyttelton  and  George  Grenville  among 
the  Tories  also  had  posts.  One  great  name  alone  did  not  appear.  The 
antipathy  of  George  II.  to  Pitt  was  invincible ;  while  Pitt  himself 
haughtily  refused  any  place  but  that  of  secretary-at-war.  But  in  1745 
the  Pelhams,  whose  parliamentary  interest  was  overwhelming,  insisted 
that  the  king  should  give  way  ;  while  Pitt,  too,  relaxed  his  terms, 
and  became  paymaster.'®  The  new  government,  known  as  the  *  Broad 
Bottom  *  administration,  and  especially  Chesterfield,  bent  themselves 
to  secure  peace.  France  and  Spain  were  willing,  for  their 
Bottom"*  commerce  had  been  almost  destroyed  ;  and  Philip  V.  of 
ministry  gpg^^  j^^^  ^^^ly  ^ig^^  The  EngHsh  court,  however,  look- 
mg  at  the  question  from  the  German  point  of  view,  set  itself  against 
peace.  Chesterfield,  therefore,  resigned.  The  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign of  174  8  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  strain  upon  England  was 
Peace  of  Aix-  s^iown  in  the  fact  that  the  government  could  only  borrow 
larChapeUe  money  at  the  high  rate  of  12  per  cent.  George  was  again 
forced  to  give  way ;  and  on  October  18  a  truce  was  secured  by  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.    There  was  little  to  show  for  all  the  blood- 

f-"i»  rphig  gave  Pitt  his  first  oppor-  centago   on   foreign    subsidies.     Pitt, 

tunity  of  showing  his  perfect  integrity  though  a  poor  man,  refused  to  touch  a 

regarding  money.    His  office  was  ex-  farthing  from  cither  source.    This  was 

tremely  lucrative,  since  custom  allowed  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  conduct  of 

the  paymaster  to  pocket  the  interest  Fox,  who  three  year^  later  held  th^ 

of  the  large    sums — often  100,0007. —  same  office, 
in  his   hands,   as    well    as    a    per- 
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shed.  Except  that  Prussia  had  obtained  Silesia,  everything  went  back 
to  the  state  of  things  previous  to  the  war.  England,  indeed,  kept  Cape 
Breton,  bat  gave  hostages  for  its  restoration.  France  acknowledged 
the  Emperor  Francis  (p.  374),  and  renewed  her  guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction. 

The  repose  which  followed  in  Europe  was  reflected  in  English 
politics.  Party  spirit  seemed  dead;  in  the  election  of  1754  only 
forty-two  contests  took  place.  The  army  was  in  large  part  disbanded ; 
4,000  of  the  soldiers  set  free  were  assisted  to  emigrate  to  Nova  Scotia, 
Useful  where  they  founded  Halifax.    Several  useful  measures  were 

^^^5^  passed.  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  put  an  end  to  the  ease 
during  peace  with  which  clandestine  marriages  could  be  performed.  Ef- 
fective laws  were  passed  to  hinder  the  spread  of  drunkenness  (p.  368). 
Chesterfield,  with  the  help  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  and  of  Bradley 
the  mathematician,  effected  a  reform  of  the  calendar,  by  which  the 
legislative  year  henceforth  began  on  January  1  instead  of  March  25. 
The  nucleus  of  the  British  Museum  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
collections  of  Sir  Bobert  Cotton,  an  antiquary  of  Charles  I.*s  time. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  president  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  Harley,  earl  of 
Oxford,  Queen  Anne's  treasurer.  Pelham  effected  a  saving  to  the 
country  by  reducing  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  to  8  per  cent. 
Even  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1751  scarcely  ruffled  the 
quiet.    He  left  the  future  George  III.  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old. 

Section  b.—Englomd  cmd  France  in  America,    Pitt's  first  War 
Ministry.    Alliance  with  Newcastle 

But  in  March  17  54  Henry  Pelham  died.  *  I  shall  have  no  more 
peace,*  said  George  II.,  on  hearing  the  news.  Newcastle  became 
prime  minister ;  and  the  question  was  who  should  succeed  him  as 
Newcastle  secretary  of  state.  Pitt's  reputation  had  been  constantly 
m?n?^r.  growing ;  but  Newcastle  feared  him,  and  the  king  hated 
Henry  Fox  him.  Newcastle  therefore  turned  to  Henry  Fox,  a  political 
adventurer  of  great  ability ;  but  Fox  insisted  upon  having  a. share 
of  patronage,  which  Newcastle  would  not  surrender.  A  certain  Sir 
Thomas  Bobinson  was  finally  made  secretary.  *  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson 
lead  us,'  said  Pitt  in  scorn  to  Fox ;  *  the  duke  might  as  well  send  his 
jackboot  to  lead  us.'  Night  after  night  these  two  made  the  ministry 
ridiculous,  until  in  January  1755  Fox  was  won  over,  and  entered  the 
cabinet  without  office. 

Meanwhile,  like  the  English  and  Dutch  in  1664,  or  the  English 
and  the  Spaniards  in  1739,  England  and  France,  though  there  was 
formal   peace,  were  at  constant  war   in  Africa,   East  India,  and, 
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especially,  North  America.  The  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  had  never  been 
defined.  Both  countries  claimed  the  tract  round  the  Bay  of  Fmidy. 
England  also  asserted  that,  having  settled  the  eastern  coast,  her  right 
extended  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  within  the  latitudes  of 
their  settlements.    English  stations  already  existed  on  the  Ohio.    But 

land  d  *^®  French,  who  held  Canada,  and  also  Louisiana  on  the 
Prance  in  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  who  claimed  the  great  river 
"^^^"^  basins  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  determined  to  cut  us  off 
from  central  America  by  a  chain  of  forts  connecting  the  two.  During 
1754  they  established  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  Ohio,  and  compelled 
George  Washington  to  capitulate  at  Great  Meadows.  General  Brad- 
dock  was  then  sent  out  from  England  with  2,000  men  ;  while  Hawke 
attacked  and  defeated  a  French  fleet  convoying  4,000  troops.  The 
forts  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  were  captured ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Brad- 
dock's  army  fell  into  an  ambush  of  French  and  Indians,  July  1755, 
and  was  utterly  routed.  Hawke  was  ordered  to  scour  the  seas  and 
take  every  French  vessel  he  met ;  swarms  of  privateers  were  sent  out ; 
and  by  the  end  of  175  5  800  French  merchantmen  and  7,000  sailors 
were  brought  into  English  ports. 

It  now  became  known  that  the  French  were  preparing  a  vast 
armament  for  the  reconquest  of  Minorca  (p.  351),  then  held  by 
Loss  of  Blakeney  with  2,800  men;  and  Admiral  Byng,  son  of  the 

Minorca  victor  of  Passaro  (p.  358),  was  sent  to  the  rescue  with  a 
small  fleet.  An  action  took  place,  in  which  West,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, behaved  with  spirit ;  but  Byng's  conduct  was  characterised  by 
what  his  friends  called  want  of  judgment — ^his  enemies,  cowardice. 
He  sailed  back  to  Gibraltar  without  attempting  further  action;  and 
Blakeney,  after  a  long  and  gallant  defence,  capitulated  on  June  27, 
1766,  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The  people  were  furious;  West 
became  a  popular  hero;  Byng  was  imprisoned  to  wait  for  a  court- 
martiaL    War  had  meanwhile  been  declared.  May  18. 

All  Europe  was  once  more  in  arms.  But  while  England  again 
faced  France,  and  Austria  faced  Prussia,  there  was  in  other  ways  a 
remarkable  change.  Alarm  at  the  growing  might  of  Prussia,  and  a 
personal  quarrel  with  Frederick,  had  thrown  Louis  XV.  on  the  side 
Alliance  of  of  Austria ;  Bussia,  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Sweden  had  joined 
pffick""^  the  aUiance.  Naturally,  therefore,  England  joined  Frederick, 
the  Great  and  thus  gained  in  her  quarrel  with  France  the  support  of 
the  best  army  led  by  the  best  general  in  Europe. 

England  herselfi  through  a  great  change  at  home,  was  readier  for 
the  conduct  of  a  great  war.  In  175  5  Pitt,  himself  a  member  of  the 
government,  had  l^d  the  popular  feeling  against  the  incapacity  of 
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Newcastle  and  the  system  of  subsidies  to  German  powers  with  sach 
vehemence  that  he  had  forced  Newcastle  to  dismiss  him.  Jealousy  of 
Fox,  who  had  become  secretary,  added  to  his  invective.  It  was  now 
that  he  made  the  memorable  comparison  of  Newcastle  and  Fox  to  the 
Bhdne  and  the  Sa6ne  at  their  junction  at  Lyons — *  the  one  a  gentle, 
languid  stream,  and,  though  languid,  of  no  depth ;  the  other  a  boister- 
ous, impetuous  torrent.'  But  in  1756  Fox,  finding  that  he  had  no 
Newcastle  ^®^  power,  resigned ;  and  Newcastle,  without  a  supporter 
resigns  ^ho  could  look  Pitt  in  the  face,  at  length  gave  up  the  prime 
ministership.  The  king  then  tried  to  form  a  coalition  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  but  Pitt  refused.  At  length  he  consented  to  become  secretary 
under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  his  brother-in-law,  Earl  Temple,  and 
most  of  his  political  friends  taking  ofl&ce  with  him.  The  change  was 
at  once  felt.  The  German  troops  quartered  in  England  were  dismissed; 
65,000  men  were  voted  for  the  navy,  45,000  for  the  army ;  reinforce- 
ments  were  sent  to  America.  By  forming  regiments  from 
land  regi-  the  Highland  clans  Pitt  at  once  removed  a  frequent  source 
ments  ^£  danger,  and  brought  into  the  army,  in  a  disciplined  shape, 

the  finest  fighting  material  in  the  island.  The  militia,  too,  were 
remodelled  so  as  to  become  a  real  strength  to  the  country.  Pitt  then 
carried  a  vote  of  200,000Z.  for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  The  situation 
had  changed  since  he  had  opposed  all  such  grants.  Then  it  was  merely 
spending  English  money  to  defend  *  a  despicable  electorate  ; '  but  now 
England  was  attacked  through  Hanover,  and  Hanover  was  therefore 
*  as  dear  to  England  as  Hampshire.*  He  had  resolved  *  to  conquer 
America  in  Germany.* 

At  this  moment  Byng  was  brought  to  trial.  The  court-martial 
acquitted  him  of  cowardice ;  but  he  was  found  guilty  of  not  having 
Execution  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^s  power  to  save  Minorca,  and  by  the  12th 
of  Byng  article  of  war  was  condemned  to  death,  with  a  unanimous 
recommendation  to  mercy.  In  the  teeth  of  the  popular  cry,  and 
against  the  resolve  of  the  king,  Pitt  strove  his  utmost  to  save  him- 
His  efforts  were  vain.  After  forty  years  of  brave  service  the  admiral 
Dismissal  "^^^  s^®*»  ^ardi  14,  1767,  a  victim  to  popular  discontent, 
of  Pitt  and  Pitt,  with  all  his  friends,  was  disnaissed.    He  at  once 

became  a  hero  to  the  whole  country,  which  he  had  already  inspired 
with  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  common  council  of  London  protested, 
the  stocks  fell,  the  chief  towns  gave  him  their  freedom — ^for  a  time 
•it  rained  gold  boxes.'  It  was  impossible  to  form  a  government 
in  which  he  was  not  the  principal  figure.  The  king  was  once  more 
forced  to  give  way.  An  alliance  was  brought  about  in  June  1767 
bptweeq  Newcastle,  and  his  immense  parlianaentary  influence,  and  Pitt, 
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backed  by  poptilar  favour.  Newcastle  was  prime  Ininister  in  name, 
but  Pitt  made  his  own  terms ;  he  was  to  have  absolute  control  of  the 
war.  *  I  borrowed  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  majority,'  he 
Newcastle  Said,  *  to  Carry  on  the  public  business.*  All  his  Mends  came 
and  Pitt  ^g^j^  ^^j^  y^^^ .  Yqx  consented  to  join  the  government  as 
paymaster  (p.  377,  note).  Thus  began  the  most  glorious  administration 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  country  made  a  sudden  step  into  a 
heroic  age. 

Section  6. — PitVa  Great  Admirmtration,     Wolfe  in  Ca/nada 

Pitt's  first  act  was  to  reverse  a  humiliating  treaty.  In  1767  our 
ally  Frederick  was  so  ruinously  beaten  by  the  Austrians  at  KoHn  that 
the  French  were  enabled  to  garrison  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  defeat 
Cumberland  at  Hastenbeck,  and  occupy  Hanover,  Cumberland  here- 
Convention  ^po^  made  a  convention  at  Closterseven,  the  terms  of 
of  Cioster-  which  roused  such  indignation  in  England  that  Cumberland 
piSatSfby  was  recalled,  and  never  again  employed.  But  Frederick 
^*'  retrieved  his  disasters  by  the  great  victories  of  Kosbach, 

November  5,  over  the  French,  and  of  Leuthen,  December  6,  over  the 
Austrians.  In  1758  Pitt  sent  him  670,000^.,  and  the  Closterseven 
treaty  was  repudiated. 

A  new  spirit  pervaded  the  administration.  *I  know  that  I  can 
save  the  country,  and  I  know  that  no  one  else  can,'  was  no  empty 
Pitt  as  war  to8.st  of  Pitt.  The  estimates  went  up  enormously,  and  he 
minister  gloried  in  the  expense.  To  win  the  New  World  he  was  ready 
to  spend  with  both  hands  the  treasure  which  Walpole's  rule  had  given 
him.  By  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  95,000  British  troops 
under  arms,  as  well  as  subsidized  forces.  A  British  army  was  placed 
under  Frederick's  best  general,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
subsidy  renewed.  All  who  served  Pitt  gained  something  of  his  spirit — 
•  no  man  ever  entered  his  closet  who  did  not  come  out  of  it  a  braver 
man ' — especially  when  it  was  seen  that  officers  were  selected,  not  by 
seniority  or  family  claims,  but  by  merit.  The  word  *  impossible  '  did 
not  exist  for  him.  When  Anson  declared  that  the  fleet  could  not  be 
ready,  Pitt  said  he  would  impeach  him,  and  the  fleet  was  ready. 
When  our  Dutch  allies  sent  stores  to  France,  he  ordered  every  Dutch 
ship  thus  laden  to  be  seized.  English  admirals  no  longer  stayed,  like 
Byng,  to  ask  whether  the  enemy  were  superior.  The  French  were 
driven  out  of  their  African  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 
A  fleet  of  150  ships,  under  Boscawen,  carried  General  Amhurst  and 
12,000  men  to  attack  Cape  Breton.  Second  in  command  was  a  young 
colonel  named  Wolfe,  who  had  entered  the  army  at  fourteen,  and  had 
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fought  at  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  and  LaufFeld.  Boscawen  and  Amhurst 
worked  loyally  together :  Cape  Breton  was  retaken;  St.  John's  also 
fell,  and  was  henceforward  known  as  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Aher- 
crombie,  indeed,  one  of  the  old  generals,  was  badly  beaten  by  Montcalm 
at  Ticonderoga ;  but  Fort  Duquesne  was  captured  by  our  men,  and  its 
name  changed  to  Pittsburg.  A  squadron  sailed  to  the  French  coast 
and  destroyed  Cherbourg-—*  breaking  windows  with  guineas,'  Fox 
spitefully  called  it.  This  was  but  one  instance  of  Pitt's  plan  of  harassing 
the  enemy  and  dividing  its  resources.  Our  command  of  the  sea  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  1758  there  were  24,000  French 
prisoners  in  England. 

But  with  1769  another  *  wonderftil '  year  (p.  246)  opened.  Bodney 
bombarded  Havre,  and  destroyed  a  French  armament  which  was  pre- 
Theyear  paring  to  invade  England.  Boscawen  destroyed  the  Toulon 
^^^%  ?^'  ^®®*>  ^^^  Hawke  blockaded  Brest,  while  Hopson  and  Moore 
Canada  took  Guadeloupe  in  the  West  Indies.  And  then  Pitt  bent 
all  his  energies  to  the  conquest  of  Canada.^'' 

To  gain  this  noble  prize  he  sent  out  three  expeditions :  one  to 
reduce  Fort  Niagara  and  threaten  Montreal ;  the  second, .  under 
The  three  Amhurst,  to  renew  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  and  thence 
expeditions  make  its  way  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the  river  Eichelieu 
towards  Quebec ;  the  third,  under  Wolfe,  to  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  besiege  the  town. 

The  first  reached  Niagara  in  the  middle  of  July,  defeated  2,000 
French  and  Indians,  with  great  slaughter,  and  forced  the  garrison  to 
capitulate,  thus  removing  all  fear  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  joining 
hands.  Amherst  drove  the  French  out  of  Ticonderoga.  But  the  late 
season  prevented  the  further  progress  of  either  expedition. 

In  June,  Wolfe  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  fleet  commanded 
by  Admiral  Saunders.  Quebec  was,  after  Gibraltai*,  the  strongest 
Situation  of  fortified  place  known.  It  is  built  upon,  and  below,  a  range 
Quebec  of  rocky  heights,  ending  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Charles 

and  St.  Lawrence,  just  where  the  latter  broadens  fi:om  a  stream  less 
than  a  mile  across  to  a  wide  estuary.  Three  miles  below  this  point 
is  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  twenty  miles  long.  A  sand-bank  guards  the 
harbour  from  attack.  The  cliffs  extend  several  miles  above  the  town, 
and  are  there  called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  Below  the  town  the 
ground  is  difficult  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  Montmorency  falls 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  Isle  of 
Orleans.  Montcalm's  army,  of  about  10,000  men,  chiefly  Canadians 
and  Indians,  lay  entrenched  on  the  heights  between  the  Montmorency 
^  Mahon,  ch.  xxv. 
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and  the  St.  Charles,  with  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  latter  river  to 
Quebec.  Thus  the  city  could  not  be  invested,  nor  his  force  attacked 
with  advantage. 

On  June  27  Wolfe  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  Several  attempts 
to  destroy  our  fleet  with  fire-ships  were  skilfully  baffled  by  Saunders ; 
and  on  the  29th  batteries  were  established  both  on  Point  Levis,  some- 
what higher  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  point  of  the 
island,  the  fire  firom  which  soon  reduced  the  town  to  n^ns.  On  July  9 
Wolfe  crossed  the  river  below  the  Montmorency,  at  the  same  time 
Attempt  sending  a  squadron  above  Quebec.  Unable  to  draw  Mont- 
French^iines  ^^°^  ^^^  ^^  entrenchments,  he  crossed  the  ford  at  the 
defeated  mouth  of  the  Montmorency,  and  tried  to  carry  them  by 
assault ;  but,  owing  to  the  very  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  the  attempt 
was  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss.  The  men  grew  dispirited,  and 
Wolfe  himself  fell  seriously  iU.  Upon  his  recovery  he  carried  back 
his  army,  reduced  by  sickness  and  death  to  less  than  4,000  men,  to 
Point  Levis,  and  thence  several  miles  up  the  river  on  the  right  bank, 
Montcalm  despatching  1,500  men  along  the  Heights  of  Abraham  to 
watch  its  movements.  So  hopeless  did  the  prospect  seem  that,  on 
September  9,  Wolfe  sent  home  a  despatch  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
despondency. 

Long  before  that  despatch  reached  England  the  famous  exploit  had 
been  accomplished.  During  the  12th  the  attention  of  Montcalm  was 
distracted  by  feigned  movements  of  the  squadrons  above  and  below 
Quebec.  At  1  a.m.,  on  the  13th,  the  night  being  very  dark,  the  troops 
were  embarked  in  boats,  which,  as  the  tide  flowed  out,  fell  down,  un- 
observed, to  a  small  inlet,  ever  since  known  as  Wolfe's  Cove,  imder  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  two  miles  above  Quebec.  The  only  voice  heard, 
as  with  muffled  oars  they  approached  the  beach,  was  that  of  Wolfe, 
reciting,  in  low  tones  to  his  officers,  Gray's  *  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard.'  *  Now,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  as  he  finished,  *  I  would 
The  Heights  rather  have  been  the  author  of  that  poem  than  take  Quebec' 
of  Abraham  The  men  sprang  silently  to  land,  Wolfe  among  the  first, 
and  without  a  moment's  pause  dashed  at  the  face  of  the  cliff,  every 
man  with  the  spirit  of  Pitt  within  him.  Pulling  themselves  up  by  the 
bushes  and  projecting  pieces  of  rock,  they  had  nearly  reached  the  top, 
when  a  challenge  and  one  wild  volley  from  the  French  picquet  above 
showed  they  were  discovered.  But  the  picquet  then  fled  in  panic; 
the  leading  men — they  were  Pitt's  Highlanders — leaped  to  the  table- 
land and  formed  in  line.  The  boats  were  sent  back  for  more  men,  and 
at  daybreak  the  whole  force,  with  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  which  had 
somehow  been  dragged  up,  stood  in  order  of  battle. 
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Montcalm  could  scarcely  credit  the  news.  He  at  once  left  his 
lines,  crossed  the  St.  Charles,  and  hurried  to  the  attack,  while  the 
English  waited  motionless.  The  French  charged,  firing  as  they  came. 
By  Wolfe's  orders  his  men  withheld  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were 
within  forty  yards ;  and  then  one  crashing  volley  was  poured  in  firom 
the  whole  line.  The  smoke  had  not  cleared  away  when  Wolfe,  already 
wounded  in  the  wrist,  bounded  forward  and  cheered  on  the  grenadiers 
to  a  bayonet  charge.  A  second  ball  struck  him  in  the  groin ;  still  he 
calmly  gave  his  orders.  But  a  third  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fell. 
As  he  lay  dying  he  lifted  his  head  from  time  to  time  to  watch  the 
fight.  His  eyesight  failed ;  he  lay  without  sign  of  life,  save  heavy 
breathing,  or  a  stifled  groan.  Suddenly  an  officer  exclaimed,  *  See ! 
Capture  of  ^^J  '^^  ^  *  *  ^^<^  ^"^  ^ '  cried  Wolfe,  eagerly  raising  him- 
^ebec.  self  on  his  elbow.  *The  enemy;  they  give  way  every- 
Woife  and  where  I  *  *  Then  God  be  praised ! '  cried  Wolfe ;  *  I  die 
Montcalm  happy.*  A  moment  later  he  gasped  out  his  last  command, 
an  order  to  send  a  regiment  to  cut  off  the  French  retreat ;  and  then, 
turning  on  his  side,  expired.  Montcalm  too  was  wounded,  as  he  tried  to 
rally  his  men,  and  died  in  Quebec  next  day.  On  September  18  Quebec 
capitulated.  Montreal  fell  next  year,  and  Canada  passed  into  the  hands 
of  England. 

But  not  yet  were  the  triumphs  of  1769  exhausted.  In  the  midst 
of  a  fierce  storm,  on  a  dangerous  coast,  Hawke  intrepidly  engaged  the 
French  fleet,  which  had  sallied  from  Brest,  off  the  Point  of  Quiberon, 
November  20,  and  utterly  defeated  it.  The  fear  of  a  French  invasion 
was  removed,  and  a  final  blow  given  to  their  naval  power. 

Such  then  were  some  of  the  achievements  of  this  *  wonderful  year.' 
The  navy  and  commerce  of  France  were  destroyed,  and  her  govern- 
ment brought  so  low  that  she  was  forced  to  declare  herself  bankrupt, 
by  repudiating  her  national  debt.  North  America— except  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi — had  fallen  to  England ;  our  own  commerce  was 
increasing  *  by  leaps  and  bounds  ; '  our  western  empire  was  assured ; 
and  aU  this  was  the  work  of  Pitt.^^ 

Meanwhile  Frederick  had  been  brought  almost  to  despair  by 
disaster  upon  disaster.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  however,  with  whom 
Battle  of  were  serving  12,000  British  troops,  wpn  a  great  victory  at 
Minden  Minden  on  August  1,  which  would  have  been  still  more 
crushing  had  Sackville,  the  English  commander,  led  the  cavalry  to 
the  charge  at  the  proper  moment.  For  Wolfe  the  whole  nation  was  in 
mourning ;  Hawke  was  pensioned,  and  made  a  peer.  Sackville  was 
recalled, court-martialled,"and  dismissed  the  service.  In  1 7  60  Frederick 
18  He  '  united  commerce  with,  and  made  it  flourish  by,  war,' 
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recovered  his  ^ound  completely  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Torgau.  Fer- 
dinand beat  the  French  at  Warburg,  a  charge  of  our  horse  under  Lord 
Granby  redeeming  Sackville's  blunder,  and  going  far  to  decide  the  day. 
On  October  25  George  II.  suddenly  died,  like  his  father,  of  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.    He  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

Section  7. — The  Conquest  of  India»^^     Eoheri  Clive 

Meanwhile,  in  an  opposite  part  of  the  globe,  there  had  been  accom- 
plished a  still  mightier  conquest.  At  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the 
The  East  Settlements  of  the  East  India  Company,  founded  in  1600, 
India  Com-  consisted  of  three  presidencies,  each  governed  by  a  president 
and  a  council  appointed  by  the  directors  in  England,  and 
guarded  by  a  mixed  force  of  English  and  natives.  They  were:  (1) 
Bombay,  on  the  west;  (2)  Madras,  in  the  region  known  as  the 
Camatic,  protected  by  Forts  St.  George  and  St.  David;  (3)  Fort 
"William,  on  the  Hooghly,  in  the  north-east,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
French  '^^®  Calcutta.  Here,  as  in  Canada,  France  was  our  rival, 
rivalry.  ghe  held  Chandemagore,  a  little  above  Calcutta;  Pondi- 
cherry,  eighty  miles  south  of  Madras;  the  islands  of 
Mauritius  (Isle  de  France)  and  Mascarenhas  (Isle  de  Bourbon),  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Dupleix,  who  commanded  the  whole  French  power, 
v/as  a  man  of  the  widest  ambition,  utter  want  of  scruple,  and  great 
skill  in  taking  advantage  of  the  jealousies  of  rival  native  princes. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  English  in  India 
altogether. 

During  1760  and  1761  Dupleix  secured  the  whole  coast  from 
Madras  to  Cape  Comorin,  with  sovereignty  over  the  Camatic.  He 
beat  an  English  force  sent  against  him,  and  shut  them  up  in 
Trichinopoly.  If  Trichinopoly  fell,  it  was  certain  that  Forts  St.  David 
and  St.  George  must  succumb  also. 

This  disaster  was  averted  by  the  prowess  of  one  man.  Bobert 
Clive  was  bom  near  Market  Drayton  in  Shropshire,  in  1726,  and, 
Robert  ^^  ^  ^^y*  "^as  noted  for  his  wayward  and  impetuous  temper, 

Clive  imperiousness,  and  courage.    He  was  afflicted  with  a  con- 

stitutional morbidness,  which  had  already  led  him  to  attempt  his  own 
life ;  the  failure  convinced  him  that  he  was  destined  for  great  things. 
Disliking  books  and  home  life,  he  was  sent  to  India  as  a  clerk  in 
the  company's  service,  but  shortly  obtained  an  ensign's  commission, 
and  at  the  moment  of  peril  was  at  Fort  St.  David.  He  urged  the 
despatch  of  an  expedition  to  capture  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Camatic, 

w  Mahon,  History  of  England^  ch.  xxxix ;  Macaulay,  Essay  on  Clive. 
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and  thus  to  draw  the  enemy  from  Trichinopoly ;  and  in  August 
1761  he  was  placed  in  command  of  300  Sepoys  and  200  Enghsh. 
Of  his  eight  officers  six  were  civilians.  The  garrison  fled  upon  his 
approach,  and  CUve  took  possession  of  the  ruinous  and  scarcely 
Siege  of  defensible  citadel.  Here,  for  eleven  weeks,  one  long  record 
Arcot  of  incessant  vigilance,  he   was   besieged  by  10,600  men, 

chiefly  Indians.  He  managed  to  communicate  with  a  friendly  chief  of  the 
warlike  Mahrattas ;  but  the  enemy  resolved  to  anticipate  their  arrival. 
On  November  14  a  general  assault  was  made  upon  Olive's  poor 
ramparts.  The  defence,  in  which  his  coolness  and  courage  were 
equally  conspicuous,  and  in  which  his  Sepoys  showed  a  touching 
devotion  to  him,  is  one  of  the  exploits  which  ranks  with  the  capture 
of  Quebec.^^  The  siege  was  raised.  Olive  sallied  forth,  and  with  the" 
Mahrattas  completely  defeated  the  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy 
at  Amee,  and  again  near  Madras ;  took  Oonjeveram,  and  razed  the 
monuments  erected  by  Dupleix.  With  Major  Lawrence,  he  then 
marched  to  Trichinopoly,  forced  the  besiegers  themselves  to  capitulate, 
and  once  more  defeated  Dupleix.  His  health  now  gave  way,  and  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  the  highest  honours 
by  tiie  directors.  In  August  1764  Dupleix  was  superseded,  and  died 
in  France  in  1 7  6  3. 

On  June  20,  1766,  CUve  came  back  as  governor  of  Fort  St.  David. 

On  that  very  day  an  awfiil  scene  was  being  enacted  at  Calcutta.    The 

nabob  of  Bengal,  Surajah  Dowlah,  had  suddenly  marched 

upon  the  town  in  oveipowering  force.  „  He  promised  to 

spare  the  lives  of  the  prisoners.    That  night  145  Europeans,  with  one 

woman,  were  thrust  into  the  common  dungeon  of  the  town,  ever  since 

The  Bi   k     ^^<^^^^  ^^  *^®  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  eighteen  feet   by 

Hole  of         fourteen,  with  but  two  small  windows.    It  was  the  height 

aicutta        ^£  ^^  Indian  summer.     The  wretched  captives  could  not 

be  freed  without  an  order  from  the  nabob,  and  he  was  asleep  and 

might  not  be  awakened.    The  next  morning  twenty-three  only  came 

out  alive,  the  woman,  strangely  enough,  being  among  them. 

The  tidings  reached  Olive  on  August  16.  He  arrived  with  Admiral 
Watson  in  the  Hooghly  in  December,  and  on  January  2,  176  7,  recap- 
tured Calcutta.  Surajah  Dowlah  returned  to  crush  him,  with  40,000 
men.  But  he  was  cowed  by  a  night  attack  and  made  peace  on  the 
most  favourable  terms  to  the  British.  When,  however,  Olive  and 
Watson  captured  Chandemagore  (p.  385),  he  once  more  changed  sides 
and  joined  the  French.    Olive  hereupon  resolved  to  supplant  him  by 

*•  See  the  account  in  Macaulay's  Essay,  The  nearest  parallel  is  the  de- 
fence of  Kara  by  Williams  against  the  Bussians  in  the  Crimean  war. 
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his  general,  Meer  Jaffier,  witli  whom  he  had  had  a  secret  understand- 
ing. With  a  mixed  force  of  3,000  men  and  ten  guns  he  marched 
against  Surajah,  who  lay  at  Plassey  with  50,000  men  and  forty  guns. 
The  odds  eeemed  so  fearful  that  in  a  council  of  war  Clive  himself 
Biittio  of  voted  against  attacking ;  but  scarcely  was  this  decided  upon 
I'lassey  when  he  changed  his  mind.  At  sunrise  on  June  23, 
175  7,  the  famous  battle  began.  A  panic  seized  the  nabob,  and  ho 
ordered  his  forces  to  fall  back;  two  companies  of  English  at  once 
charged,  followed  by  Clive  with  the  rest  of  the  little  force.  Meer 
Jaffier  deserted  with  all  his  troops  ;  and  the  fight  became  a  mere  rout, 
though  scarcely  any  slaughter  took  place.  Surajah  fled,  but  was  taken, 
and  at  once  put  to  death  by  Meer  Jaffier,  who  was  acknowledged  by 
Clive  as  nabob.  The  English  acquired  the  sole  possession  of  Calcutta 
and  the  tenure  of  the  immediate  district,  to  the  sea ;  and  Meer  Jaffier 
paid  the  company  2,750,000Z.,  Clive  himself  receiving  20O,O0OZ.  Clive 
was  now  made  governor  of  Bengal.  In  1 7  5  9  he  largely  extended  the 
English  territory  and  reduced  Masulipatam.  In  the  same  year  the 
Dutch,  who  had  a  station  at  Chinsura  on  the  Hooghly,  intrigued  with 
the  nabob  for  a  joint  attack  upon  the  English.  Clive  at  once  attacked 
them  by  land  and  water,  defeated  the  land  force,  and  captured  all 
their  ships.  Then  he  returned  again  in  ill-health  to  England,  with 
a  fortune  of  40,000Z.  a  year,  received  an  Irish  peerage  as  Baron 
Plassey,  and  entered  the  House  of  Commons. 

Fighting  had  been  indecisive  in  the  Carnatic.  But  in  April  176  8 
a  French  force  was  landed  under  Lally,  who  at  once  besieged  and 
took  Fort  St.  David  and  Arcot.  In  December  he  appeared 
before  Madras.  Here,  however,  the  defence  was  so  vigorous 
that  after  many  weeks'  siege  the  attempt  was  given  up.  In  October 
1769  Colonel  Eyre  Coote  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  England. 
On  November  30  he  stormed  Wandewash,  and  on  January  22, 176  0, 
Battle  of  g^ve  battle  to  Lally,  who  attempted  to  relieve  the  town. 
Wandewash  Tj^jg  ^^,g^g  ^^^^  ^^^  Plassey,  a  contest  of  Europeans  against 
Indians,  but  of  English  against  French.  The  great  victory  which 
Coote  obtained  gave  to  England  the  supremacy  over  the  Carnatic,  as 
Plassey  had  given  the  supremacy  over  Bengal.  Coote  then  retook 
Arcot  and  other  towns,  and  struck  the  final  blow  to  French  power  in 
India  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Pondicherry,  January  16,  1761. 

.  While  the  reign  of  George  II.  witnessed  these  triumphs,  it  saw  in 
its  earlier  years  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  greatest  movements  in 
English  religious  history.^^  The  church  had  for  many  reasons  been 
growing  cold,  formal,  lifeless ;  external  morality,  the  decencies  of  life, 
moderation,  and  good  sense  were  its  themes ;  it  male  no  appeal  to 
21  Mahoii,  ch.  six. ;  Lecky,  vol.  ii.  p.  55C. 
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religions  emotion.  Christianity  was  not  to  be  believed  as  a  matter  of 
faith,  but  as  depending  upon  reasoning  and  evidence.  Unitarianism 
was  spreading,  and  there  was  a  dislike  to  be  bound  by  the  Articles  of 
Faith.  Church-going  and  Sunday  observances  had  decayed;  the 
example  of  the  court  largely  encouraged  laxity.  Sermons  were  cold 
and  polished— never  emotional  or  fendd.  Enthusiasm  was  out  of 
fashion.^* 

This  state  of  things  called  forth  the  great  revival  known  as 
Methodism.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  its  founders,  were  sons  of  the 
rphe  rector  of  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire.     They  were  both  at 

Methodists  Oxford,  where  John,  bom  1708,  became  fellow  of  Lincoln. 
Here  they  established  a  little  society,  of  which  Whitefield,-^  then  a 
waiter  in  an  inn,  but  soon  to  be  the  most  famous  field  preacher  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  Hervey,  author  of  the  *  Meditations,*  were  members. 
From  the  method  of  life  which  they  laid  down,  with  rigid  and  ascetic 
rules,  they  acquired  the  nickname  of  *  Methodists,'  which  the  whole 
sect,  numbering  now  many  millions,  is  proud  to  bear.  There  was  no 
idea  of  separation  from  the  church ;  they  wished  to  be  a  church  within 
a  church,  a  living  organism  within  a  dying  one ;  Wesley  was  a  clergy- 
man to  his  death.  But  the  vehemence  of  their  attack  upon  the  present 
deadness,  their  reversal  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  church,  caused 
their  exclusion  from  church  pulpits ;  and  thus  they  were  led  to  found 
Methodist  chapels,  to  rely  upon  open-air  preaching,  and  to  employ  lay 
preachers ;  becoming  practically,  though  never  acknowledging  it,  dis- 
senters. They  were  treated  with  contempt  and  brutality  by  high  and 
low ;  but  they  steadily  made  their  way.  Their  organisation— over 
which  Wesley  was  supreme  to  his  death — was  admirable.  They  never 
exercised  much  influence  over  the  rich  or  educated ;  but  to  the  poor 
and  depraved  they  appealed  with  irresistible  power.  With  much  that 
was  absurd,  with  much  that  was  harmful  in  the  hysteric  emotion 
which  they  created  in  their  converts,  especially  among  the  women,  it 
is  to  this  revival  of  the  emotional  side  of  religion,  to  the  vast  influence 
they  acquired  among  the  poor  and  lower  middle  class,  that  the 
EstabUshed  Church  was,  as  it  were,  shamed  into  the  life  and  fervour 
of  later  years.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  formed  a  middle  point 
between  WicUf  s  *  poor  priests '  (p.  124)  and  the  Salvation  Army  of 
our  own  day. 

*2  Among  the  reasons  for  this  was  encouraged  scepticism;  that  the  nni- 

(1)  the  fact  that  through  the  depression  versities  were  in  a  state  of  decrepitude ; 

of  Catholics  and  Dissenters  there  was  and  that  through  the  growth  of  manu- 

no  healthy  opposition  to  the   church ;  factures  great  masses  of  population  had 

that  theology  and  politics  had  become  grown  without  any  church  provision, 
confused;    that  tolerant  bishops  had  *'  Stephen,    Essays    on  E celestas- 

become  divorced  from  intolerant  clergy;  tical    Biography  y    'The    Evangelical 

that  the  growth  of  physical  science  had  Succession,' 
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CHAPTEB  y 

GEOBOE  III.    1760-1820.    PBIVILEGE  AND  PBEBOGATIVE. 
1760-1784 

Section  1. — John  Wilkes,  Bevolt  of  the  American  Colonies,  Minis- 
tries of  Newcastle,  Bute,  Grenville,  Eockingham,  Chatham,  and 
Grafton 

George  III.  was  now  twenty-two  years  old.  He  was  simple,  chaste, 
and  religious ;  a  good  son,  as  he  was  afterwards  a  kind  husband  and  a 
Geor  III  coJiscientious  father.  Bom  and  trained  in  England,  he 
inteutions  of  *  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton ; '  he  had  the  English 
the  c5ourt  coimtry  tastes  and  love  of  field  sports.  But  he  was  not 
generous  or  frank ;  he  was  ignorant  both  of  books  and  men,  arbitrary, 
prejudiced,  without  imagination,  and  opposed  to  every  assertion  of 
liberty.     His  path  was  marked  out  for  him  by  his  mother's  influence. 

*  George,  be  a  king ! '  was  her  constant  advice.  He  was  to  break 
through  the  circle  of  Whig  grandees,  the  *  Eevolution  families/  as  they 
called  themselves,  such  as  the  Pelhams,  the  Cavendishes,  and  the 
Russells,  who  by  their  enormous  parHamentary  influence  had  kept 
the  crown  in  subjection ;  and  the  prerogative  was  once  more  to 
supersede  the  power  of  the  Commons.^  Lord  Bute,  who  had  been 
his  governor — an  honest  man,  but  pretentious,  arrogant,  and  of  small 
capacity — was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  devoted  himself  to  form- 
ing an  interior  cabal  about  the  king's  person ;  while  by  profuse 
bribery  a  court  party  was  secured  in  the  Conmaons,  known  as  the 

*  king's  friends,'  who  quoted  the  king's  personal  pleasure  for  all  their 
votes. 

To  get  rid  of  Pitt  was  the  first  object ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  peace 
was  to  be  hurried  on.    He  succeeded,  indeed,  in  delaying  negotiations 

1  The  ideas  connected  with  the  term  but  between  aristocracy  and  monarchy. 

*Whig'  must  now  be  widened  to   in-  The  Tories  were    at    least    as  mach 

elude  the  adherents  of  the  oligarchy  aristocrats  as  the  Whigs,  but  they  sub- 

who  wished,  through  their  parliamen-  mitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  king, 

tary  influence,  to  coerce  the  king,  and  The  Whigs  sought  to  maintain  a  par- 

to  absorb  all  political  power  in  their  liamentary  party  independent    of  the 

families.    The  Tory  held  that  no  in-  king's  personal  influence,  and  to  estab- 

fluence  should  stand  between  king  and  lish  its  supremacy  over  the  royal  will.' 

people.      The    terms    'privilege'    and  Opposition    to,    and    support    of,    the 

'prerogative'     express     this    shortly.  American  war  must  also  be  added  tO 

*  The  real  contest  in  those  days  was  not  the  differences, 
l^tween    aristocracjr   and    democracv, 
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un";!!  an  expedition  already  sent  out  had  captured  Belle  Isle,  which  he 
intended  to  retain  as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Minorca.  When 
France  and  Spain,  relying  on  the  *  Family  Compact,'  used  threatening 
language  towards  Great  Britain,  he  pressed  for  instant  war  upon 
Spain,  for  an  attack  upon  whose  colonies  he  had  all  ready.  Opposed  in 
Pitt  driven  ^^®  council,  he  haughtily  declared  that  he  was  responsible  to 
from  office  the  people  alone,  and  resigned  office.  His  acceptance  of  a 
pension  and  a  peerage  for  his  wife  for  a  time  destroyed  his  popularity ; 
but  he  was  soon  again  the  idol  of  the  people,  as  Bute  was  the  object  of 
their  execration.  The  aggressive  tone  of  Spain  forced  his  enemies  to 
carry  out  his  policy,  and 'declare  war.  Fortunately  the  impulse  he  had 
given  lasted  still.  In  1 7  6  2  France  lost  her  West  Indian  islands ;  while 
Havannah  and  the  Philippines,  with  fifteen  warships  and  treasure  valued 
at  three  millions,  were  taken  from  Spain,  and  a  British  force  drove  her 
troops  from  Portugal.  Frederick  the  Great  meanwhile  defeated  Austria, 
while  British  and  Hanoverian  troops  cleared  Hanover  of  the  French. 
Peace  of  Both  France  and  Spain  were  thus  ready  for  the  peace  desired 
mtnist*\M)f  ^y  Bute,  to  manufacture  a  popular  cry  for  which  bribery 
Bute  was  profusely  employed,  600Z.  being  paid  for  an  address  in 

favour  of  it  from  any  corporate  body.  London,  the  whole  Whig  body, 
and  especially  Pitt,  opposed  the  court  in  vain.  The  Peace  of  Paris, 
November  17  62,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  made  under  similar  circumstances,  secured  a  great  extension 
of  British  dominion,  though  not  such  as  Pitt  would  have  demanded.'^ 
Before  long  Prussia  and  Austria  came  to  terms,  and  France  retired 
from  Germany.    Thus  Europe  was  once  more  in  repose. 

The  ministerial  changes  were  now  completed.  Newcastle  gave  way 
to  Bute.  George  Grenville,  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  was  secretary.  *  Now, 
indeed,  my  son  is  king  ! '  exclaimed  his  mother.  *  Never  again  shall 
those  Whig  grandees  be  admitted  to  power,'  said  George  himself.  Fox 
joined  Bute  as  paymaster,  and  government  was  carried  on  by  the  open 
corruption  of  the  Commons.  Members  came  to  Fox's  office  to  take 
their  bribes ;  2002.  was  the  lowest  price  for  a  vote.    Every  government 

2  France  gave  up  all  North  of  the  harbour  and  fortification  of  Dun- 
America,  except  Louisiana ;  Senegal  in  kirk  was  again  insisted  upon.     Spain 

■  Africa;  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  gave  up  Florida  and  the  Newfound- 

and  Tobago;   and  Minorca    in   return  land  fishery,  regaining  Havannah  and 

for  Belle  Isle.     Goree  in  Africa  was  re-  the    Philippines  ;     the    claim    of    the 

stored  to  her,  with  Guadeloupe,  Maria-  Enghsh  to  cut  logwood  in  Honduras 

galante,    Martinique,    and    St.   Lucia.  Bay  was  admitted ;  and  all  questions  as 

She  kept  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  to  prizes  captured  by  England  before 

coast  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  the    war  were  to  be  settled    by    the 

•  of  St.  Lawrence.     Pondicherry  in  India  English    courts.      The    aUiance    with 

was  also  restored,  provided  there  was  Prussia  was  practically  abandoned  by 

no  mihtary  occupation.  The  demolition  the  cessation  of  subsidies. 
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post,  down  to  that  of  the  humblest  revenue  officer,  was  filled  by  a 
crown  nominee.  But  Bute's  power  soon  came  to  an  end.  The  country 
was  jealous  of  his  influence  over  the  king.  The  author  of  an  impopular 
peace,  the  imposer  of  an  obnoxious  tax  upon  cider,^  the  supposed  lover 
of  the  king's  mother,*  and,  lastly,  a  Scotchman,  he  rapidly  became 
80  hated  that  he  resigned  in  April  1763.  Fox,  as  a  reward  for  his 
help  in  corrupting  the  Commons,  became  Lord  Holland,  retaining  his 
lucrative  post. 

The  new  prime  minister  was  George  GrenVille,  He  was  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  administrator,  and  was,  like  Clarendon  (p.  297), 
TheGrcn-  thoroughly  conversant  with  constitutional  law.  But,  like 
trvaS^John  ^l^'^'^'^^o^  again,  he  was  unfitted  by  this  very  fact  for  deal- 
Wiikea  ing  with  emergencies  when  *  the  high  roads  are  broken  up 

and  the  waters  out.'  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  fall  in  with  the 
designs  of  the  court  without  demur ;  but  he  showed  so  much  indepen- 
dence that  Bute  and  the  king  repented,  and  applied  again  to  Pitt. 
Pitt's  terms  were,  however,  still  more  subversive  of  their  desi^s. 
Grenville,  now  master  of  the  situation,  agreed  to  stay  on;  and  his 
govemmiBnt  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
a  harsh  and  overbearing  man,  but  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  of 
the  nobility. 

Grenville's  first  difficulty  was  the  affair  of  John  "Wilkes,  member 
for  Aylesbury,  a  man  of  scandalous  life,  but  of  wit,  courage,  and 
shrewdness,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  Earl  Temple,  had  founded  a 
newspaper  called  the  *  North  Briton,'  in  which  Bute  and  the  court 
were  virulently  attacked.  On  April  23,  1763,  the  famous  No.  45 
appeared,  containing  unmeasured  abuse  of  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
General  ^^^  practically  charging  the  king  with  falsehood.  A  *  general 
warrants  warrant ' — one,  that  is,  which  does  not  specify  the  accused 
mentary  "  by  name— was  issued  by  the  secretaries.  Lords  Halifax  and 
privilege  Egremont,  against  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  and 
forty-nine  persons  were  arrested.  Wilkes  was  acknowledged  the  author, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  parliamentary  privilege,  was  thrown  into  the  Tower; 
his  room  was  forcibly  opened  and  his  papers  carried  off.  Two  questions 
arose — Were  general  warrants  legal  ?  Was  Wilkes  protected  by  privi- 
lege ?  The  first  question,  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  was  decided  by  Chief- Justice  Pratt,  afterwards 
Lord  Camden,  in  Wilkes's  favour,  and  Wilkes  and  his  friends  after- 

5  The  populace  in  the  cider  country  with  Earl  Mortimer,  the  infamous  lover 

dressed  up  a  figure  in  a  Scotch  plaid  of  Edward  III.'s  mother.    John  Wilkes 

and  blue  ribbon,  leading  an  ass  royally  reprinted  Ben  Jonson's  play, '  The  Fall 

crowned,  of  Mortimer,'  and  dedicated  it  to  him. 

4  He  was  compared  in  broadsheets 
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tvards  gained  damages  for  false  imprisonment.  Upon  the  second  it 
was  successfully  argued  for  Wilkes  that  privilege  covered  everything 
but  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace ;  ^  and  all  that  the  court 
could  do  was  to  deprive  him  of  his  colonelcy  in  the  militia,  and  to 
dismiss  his  patron,  Temple,  from  his  lord-lieutenancy  and  the  privy 
councils  But  among  Wilkes's  impounded  papers  was  his  *  Essay  on 
Woman,'  a  blasphemous  and  obscene  parody  of  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man,* 
and  the  Lords,  though  it  had  not  been  published,  demanded  his  pro- 
secution for  blasphemy.  The  Commons,  in  the  face  of  the  popular 
feeling,  now  resolved,  retrospectively,  that  privilege  did  not  extend  to 
Expulsion  of  seditious  libel ;  and  on  January  19, 1 7  6  4,  Wilkes  was  expelled 
the  i^use^f  ^^^  *^®  house,  all  who  voted  against  the  crown  being 
Commona  dismissed  from  any  offices  they  held,  Wilkes,  who  had  fled 
to  France,  was  then  prosecuted  for  reprinting  No.  46,  and,  having  printed 
the  *  Essay  on  Woman,'  was  found  guilty  of  blasphemy  and  seditious 
libel,  and  outlawed. 

The  king  meanwhile  chafed  imder  Grenville's  thraldom.  Twice 
he  applied  in  vain  to  Pitt,  At  length  he  sent  for  the  old  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  His  terms  were  the  dismissal  of  Bute  from  all  influence, 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  great  Whig  connection ;  and  the  king 

gave  way  perforce.  In  July  1765  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
Rockingham  ham,  a  man  of  good  sense,  unblemished  character,  and 
T/iegrandees  respectable  talents,  to  be  remembered  chiefly  because  for 
again  in        hig  private  secretary  he  had  the  famous  political  philosopher 

Edmund  Burke,  became  prime  minister;  Newcastle  was 
privy  seal;  General  Conway  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  secretaries  of 
state.  Several  of  Pitt's  friends  took  office ;  but  without  Pitt  himself 
the  ministry  was  *  an  arch  that  wanted  its  keystone,'  Thwarted  by 
the  king,  intrigued  against  by  the  *  king's  friends,'  it  struggled  on  for 
a  year,  until,  deserted  by  Grafton,  it  was  contemptuously  dismissed  in 
July  1766.  But  it  was  an  honest  government,  and  before  it  fell  it  had 
done  much  good  work.  *  General  warrants'  had  been  condemned; 
officers,  dismissed  for  giving  votes  against  the  court,  had  been  restored ; 
Bute's  Cider  Act  modified ;  commerce  with  Eussia  firmly  established ; 
and  an  unfortunate  act  of  Grenville's  government  for  taxing  the 
American  colonies  repealed. 

The  American  colonies''  were  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 

5  The  court  lawyers  contended  that  suflScient  for  conviction, 
the  publication  had  a  'tendency'  to  ^  The  American  flag,  unfurled   on 

cause  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  the  value  January  1, 1776,  had  thirteen  stripes  of 

of  the  independence  now  enjoyed  by  alternate  red  and  white,  without  stars, 

the  judges  (p.  339)  was  shown  in  their  and  with  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and 

rejection  of  the  doctrine  that  this  was  St.  Ai^^rew  on  a  blue  groun4  ii|  tl)9 
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Island,  and  Hampshire  in  the  north,  forming  what  was  called  New    ^ 
England,   of   Iwitan  origin— the  very  backbone    of  the  American 

nation;  (2)  the  middle  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  ^ 
American  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania — the  last  named 
colonies  being  a  Quaker  settlement ;  the  slave  stages  of  Virginia,  y, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  They  had  differing  forms  of 
local  representative  government,  but  the  governors  and  chief  officials  ^ 
were  appointed  by  the  crown.  In  their  own  affairs,  especially  in  the 
great  point  of  direct  taxation,  they  had  been  beneficially  left  alone. 
But  they  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  bind  them 
in  commercial  matters ;  and  this  right  was  jealously  and  oppressively 
enforced.'  They  were  subject  to  the  Navigation  Act ;  they  might  sell 
their  chief  products  in  British  dominions  alone ;  they  might  import 
nothing  which  had  not  previously  been  landed  in  England.  All  rivalry 
with  England,  particularly  in  the  wool  trade,  was  crushed.  Trade 
with  the  French  West  Indies  was  forbidden;  and  English  custom- 
house officers  did  their  best  to  check  the  smuggling  which  inevitably 
followed,  and  which  reached  such  an  extent  that  not  one- tenth  of  the 
tea  consumed  came,  according  to  law,  from  England.  Impatience  of 
Their  *^^s  control  grew  rapidly ;  during  the  late  war  the  loyalty  x 

discontent  of  the  colonists  went  to  the  winds ;  George  of  England,  it 
was  said,  was  no  better  than  Louis  of  France  ;  and  a  vigorous  trade 
was  done  with  the  French  garrisons  and  fleets.  The  Peace  of  Paris 
indeed,  by  removing  all  fear  of  the  French  in  Canada  and  the  Spanish 
in  Florida,  caused  an  outburst  of  loyal  feeling.  But  in  1768  Grenville 
passed  an  act  levying  new  duties,  while  reducing  others,  enacting 
many  harassing  regulations,  and  enforcing  the  Navigation  Act  more 
strictly,  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
defending  and  securing  the  colonies.  And  in  1765,  when  the  Na- 
tional Debt  had  risen  to  140  millions,  and  a  distribution  of  burdens 
was  necessary  to  relieve  taxation  in  England,  Grenville  resolved 
(1)  to  enforce  the  custom  duties  still  more  strictly  than  before  by 
placing  ships  of  the  royal  navy  along  the  coast ;  (2)  to  quarter  10,000 
men  permanently  in  America ;  and  (3)  to  tax  the  colonies 
policy  of  directly  to  the  amount  of  100,OOOZ.,  a  third  of  the  cost. 
theStamV  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^*  j^®* »  ^"*  ^^®  P^*^  adopted  by  Grenville,  who 
Act  could  not  see  that  abstract  justice  must   be  modified  by 

circumstances,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  followed.    The 
Stamp  Act,  which  passed  the  two  houses  almost  without  comment,  in 

comer.    The  stars  were  added  in  July    pendence,'    in    Epochs    of  European 
mi.  History  J  p.  67 ;  Lecky,  Histcrij  of  Eng- 

7  Lndlow, '  War  of  American  Inde-    land^  vol.  iii.  p.  299, 
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March  1766,  ordered  that  every  legal  document,  to  be  valid,  mast 
be  written  upon  stamped  paper  sent  from  England,  payment  being 
demanded  for  the  stamp.  The  colonists,  thus  directly  taxed, 
inveighed  against  this  as  a  breach  of  the  great  principle  of  'No 
taxation  without  representation.'  Biots  took  place  in  Boston ;  the 
houses  of  government  officials  were  wrecked,  and  the  stamp  dis- 
tributors burnt  in  effig^^ ;  no  one  would  use  the  stamped  paper,  the 
*  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America.'  AH  com- 
importation  merce  with  England  was  voluntarily  stopped ;  the  richest 
agreement  ^Qre  their  own  coarse  homespun  rather  than  clothes  from 
England ;  no  lamb  was  eaten,  so  that  the  wool  of  their  own  country 
might  suffice.  Before  long  the  English  merchants  began  to  protest ; 
crowds  of  unemployed  men  besieged  the  doors  of  parliament ;  Glasgow 
was  nearly  ruined.®  The  Bockingham  ministry  were  anxious  to 
repeal  the  act ;  the  king  and  his  '  friends,'  with  Grenville  and  Bedford, 
opposed  them.  Pitt  upheld  the  colonists,  though  holding  that  on  any 
question  other  than  that  of  direct  taxation  parliament  had  the  right 
to  legislate  for  every  part  of  the  British  dominions ;  and  his  words, 
*  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted,'  were  soon  carried  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Chiefly  through  his  aid,  and  that  of  Burke,  the 
Repeal  of  the  government  carried  the  repeal.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
DeSaratory  ®^'®^»  *^  disarm  opposilion,  they  passed  a  Declaratory  Act 
Act  affirming  the  right  of  parliament  to  make  laws  binding, 

tbe  colonies  in  all  cases  tohatsoever;  the  very  right  which  the 
colonists  denied.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Rockingham  ministry 
resigned. 

The  king  once  more  besought  Pitt  to  take  office,  and  Pitt,  though 
very  ill,  yielded.  His  idea  was  to  form  a  national  party ;  and  he  tried 
Pitt's  to  do  this  by  including  in  his  ministry  Whigs  and  Tories, 

CrStedEari  *  Patriots  '  (p.  365),  and  *  king's  friends,'  Rockinghamites  and 
of  Chatham  his  owu  adherents.  Of  the  last,  Grafton  became  first  lord 
of  the  Treasury.  Too  ill  to  lead  the  Commons,  he  accepted  a  peerage 
as  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  honour  was  a  just  one,  but  with  it  vanished 
the  popularity  of  the  great  commoner.  From  the  first  the  ministry 
was  ill-starred.  The  king  was  sullenly  hostile  when  he  found  that 
Chatham  still  refused  to  aid  the  scheme  of  supreme  prerogative ;  bad 
harvests  had  brought  distress  and  discontent,  and  parliament  seemed 
unable  to  find  remedies.     Chatham  had  hoped  to  unite  the  northern 

^  The  after  effects,  however,  were  the  demand  came,  enabled  them  to  sell 

such  that  the  merchants  welcomed  a  at  very  high  prices,  and  to  sell  stuff 

fiecond    non  -  importation     agreement,  which  they  could  not  sell  before. 
The  great  demand  for  their  goods,  when 
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powers  against  France  and  Spain,  to  place  India  directly  under  tho 
crown,  to  reform  the  Irish  administration :  but  he  failed  in  all.  His 
illness  prevented  him  from  keeping  the  reins  in  his  hands, 
miuistry  in  and  Grafton  was  left  in  charge.  As  his  malady  increased, 
oonfuaon  ^^  grew  less  able  to  command  himself.  He  quarrelled 
with  his  Whig  colleagues,  and  was  forced  to  ruin  his  own  position, 
while  accomplishing  the  king's  designs,  by  filling  the  places  of  tho 
grandees  with  Tories.  Soon  his  nerves  were  so  shattered  that  ho 
could  not  even  see  the  king;  the  ministry  was  in  utter  confusion. 
France  was  allowed  to  acquire  Corsica  by  purchase  from  Genoa, 
and  thus  to  regain  a  position  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  American 
difficulty  was  kept  alive  by  an  act  forbidding  the  importation  into 
Jamaica  or  Dominica  of  the  chief  staples  of  the  northern  colonies ; 
and  by  another  requiring  the  colonies  to  provide  the  king's  troops 
with  stores  and  barracks.  Worst  of  all,  his  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, Charles  Townshend,  a  rash  though  brilliant  and  amiable  man, 
pledged  himself  without  Chatham's  knowledge  to  raise  revenue  from 
America  to  support  the  troops ;  and  when  pressed  by  the  Grenvillo 
Townshend's  opposition  to  fulfil  the  pledge,  passed  an  act  imposing 
texiii^*^^'^  duties  upon  tea,  glass,  and  paper.  Dying  immediately 
Amerioa  after  this  fatal  act,  he  was  succeeded  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  by  Lord  North,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  Chatham  resigned.  Graf- 
ton, left  head  of  the  government,  had  first  to  deal  with  Wilkes,  who, 
Resignation  returning  from  France  in  March  1766,  stood  for  London 
of  Chatham  but  failed,  and  was  then  elected  for  Middlesex,  when  tho 
streets  of  London  were  illuminated  in  his  honour.  Had  the  court 
taken  no  notice  of  the  matter  he  would  probably  'have  been  forgotten. 
But  George,  harsh  and  obstinate,  was  bent  upon  persecuting  him.  His 
outlawry  was  declared  illegal ;  but  on  the  old  verdict  for  blasphemy 
Wilkes  im-  and  seditious  libel  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  1,0CK)Z.  and 
TiieMiddie-  hnprisonment  for  twenty-two  months.  The  mob  rose  in 
sex  election  his  favour  ;  *  Wilkes  and  Hberty '  w^as  the  popular  watch- 
word ;  in  St.  George's  Fields  the  soldiers  fired  on  the  crowd  and  killed 
many  persons  ;  they  were  put  on  trial,  but  only  after  being  ostenta- 
tiously commended  and  rewarded  by  their  officers  and  the  crown,  and 
were  acquitted.  On  February  2,  1769,  Wilkes  was  expelled  from  tho 
house  ;  again  elected,  and  then  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  tho 
present  parliament,  a  decision  which,  if  it  were  to  stand,  would  de- 
stroy the  rights  of  the  voters.  Again  he  was  elected,  and  the  election 
was  then  declared  void.  On  the  fourth  occasion  Colonel  Luttrell  stood 
against  him.    He  obtained  but  296  votes  to  1,143  for  Wilkes.    But  the 
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Commons  seated  Luttrell,  and  the  session  was  at  once  closed* 
Throughout  this  contest  Wilkes  had  been  in  prison.  But  the  triumph 
was  really  with  him.  On  his  release  in  1 7  7  0  he  was  the  popular  idol. 
The  Mansion  House  was  illuminated  with  the  word  *  Liberty  *  in  letters 
three  feet  high.  Subscriptions  and  legacies  poured  in  upon  him.  He 
became  alderman,  sheriflF,  lord  mayor,  and,  in  time,  member  of  parlia- 
ment once  more ;  the  resolution  declaring  him  unable  to  sit  was  ex- 
punged in  1782,  and  he  obtained  a  verdict  for  4,000Z.  against  Lord 
Halifax,  the  secretary  of  state  who  had  issued  the  general  warrant 
under  which  his  papers  had  been  seized.  Thus,  though  a  champion 
for  whom  no  respect  can  be  felt,  he  had  made  general  warrants  for  ever 
impossible,  and  had  vindicated  the  right  of  a  constituency  to  select  its 
representatives.  This  contest  with  Wilkes  brought  the  gravest  embar- 
rassment upon  the  government.  The  lord  mayor  and  council  appeared 
before  the  king  and  addressed  him  in  the  boldest  language.  Middlesex 
petitioned  against  its  practical  disfranchisement ;  Westminster  cried 
out  for  a  dissolution.  Discontent  was  rife  among  the  people,  who  felt 
that  parliament  was  rapidly  divorcing  itself  from  them.  The  govern- 
ment was  exposed  to  the  scathing  attacks  of  *  Jimius,*  whose  identity 
is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture,  though  the  evidence  points  strongly  to 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  war  ofi&ce.  The 
discontent,     letters,  while  abounding  in  calumny  and  imtruth,  were 

•  Junius  written  in  a  style  of  invective  so  pungent  against  Grafton, 
Bedford,  and  the  king  himself,  and  with  such  consummate  literary 
skill,  that  they  were  read  throughout  England,  and  have  taken  a  high 
place  in  our  classical  literature. 

But  far  more  serious  was  the  news  from  America,  where  Town- 
shend's  mad  act  was  bearing  bitter  fruit.  The  colonists  no  longer 
confined  their  resistance  to  internal  taxation.  The  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts  met  to  concert  their  measures  ;  but  it  was  at  once 
dissolved  by  the  governor,  and  an  English  regiment  quartered  at 
Boston.  Non-importation  agreements  were  again  entered  into  in 
Massachusetts.     The  use  of  tea  was  given  up.    A  sloop  named  the 

*  Liberty,'  attempting  to  land  a  cargo,  was  boarded  by  the  revenue 
officers;  but  the  crew  resisted  and  locked  them  in  the  cabin  until 
America  :  the  cargo  was  safe  on  shore.  The  sloop  was  hereupon  con- 
Town^hemTs  ^seated  and  towed  under  the  guns  of  a  royal  frigate.  Riots 
act  broke  out  in  Boston,  officials  were  tarred  and .  feathered, 
and  their  houses  destroyed.  Two  more  regiments  then  occupied 
the  town  ;  the  colonists  thereupon  met,  advised  all  who  had  arms 
to  get  them  ready,  and  called  a  convention  of  other  towns.  The 
feeling  became  still  more  bitter  when  the  royal  speech  of  X769  coa- 
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tained  nothing  but   angry  words  of   America,^   and  when  Bedford 
carried  an  act  to  revive  an  obsolete  law  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  which  the  )IL 
leaders  of  resistance  might  be  brought  for  trial  to  England. 

Grafton,  with  the  *rump*  of  Chatham's  administration,  was 
meanwhile  sustaining  the  whole  onslaught  of  the  various  parties  in 
opposition.  Chatham  himself  appeared  to  denounce  all  that  had  been 
done  in  his  absence.  Before  long  the  Lord  Chancellor  Camden  (p.  891) 
Resignation  *^^  *^®  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  popular  commander-in- 
T^  ^i^^*^"\*'  ^^®^»  resigned.  Grafton  found  his  position  untenable, 
prime  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  deprived  the  great  families 

minister  ^^  ^j^^jj.  expected  triumph.  *  Sooner  than  yield  to  a  dis- 
solution I  will  have  recourse  to  this,'  he  said,  touching  his  sword.  He 
ordered  North,  the  only  man  of  mark  in  the  cabinet,  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. North  at  once  accepted  the  task,  the  seventh  prime  minister 
in  ten  years.  His  one  idea  was  the  support  of  authority,  of  the  crown 
over  the  grandees,  of  parliament  over  the  people,  of  Britain  over  her 
colonies.  *  In  all  my  memory,'  he  said  of  himself,  *  I  do  not  recollect 
a  single  popular  measure  I  have  ever  voted  for.'  He  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  courage,  of  imperturbable  temper,  and  absolute  probity; 
he  was  sensible,  ready,  and  witty  in  debate.  He  succeeded  to  what 
seemed  a  forlorn  hope ;  for  against  him  stood  the  parties  of  Chatham, 
Rockingham,  and  Grenville,  with  the  whole  force  of  popular  feeling. 


Section  2. — North  and  the  Loss  of  the  American  Colonies 

But  the  opposition  was  not  united ;  nor  was  their  invective  of  any 
avail  against  a  nainister  who  would  placidly  doze  in  his  seat  under 
their  most  vehement  attacks.  The  discipline  of  the  *  king's  friends ' 
defeated  every  hostile  motion  ;  the  king  himself  met  with  decisive 
firmness  the  menacing  language  which,  under  the  influence  of  Wilkes, 
was  used  to  his  face  by  the  city  coimcil. 

One  or  two  important  reforms  were,  however,  carried : — (1)  Dis- 
puted elections,  hitherto  referred  to  a  committee  of  240  members, 
had  been  decided  on  purely  party  grounds,  without  reference  to 
justice.  On  Grenville's  motion  such  questions  were  now  referred  to  a 
committee  of  only  thirteen,  since  reduced  to  five.  Each  member  of 
so  small  a  body  feels  greater  responsibility  and  judges  the  matter 
more  on  its  merits.     (2)  The  gross  abuse  of  parliamentary  privilege 

^  But  for  George  UI.  the  war  would  sion    and   the   noble  steadfastness  of 

have  ended  long  before  it  did,  if  indeed  Washington,  without  which  the  Ame- 

it  had  ever  begun.    It  was  really  a  con-  rican  cause  would  again  and  again  have 

flict  between  his  obstinacy  and  deln-  succumbed. 
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which  had  allowed  the  servants  of  members,  as  well  as  the  members 
themselves,  to  be  free  of  arrest,  was  abolifihed.  (3)  The  right  of 
printing  reports  of  debates  was,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  in  which 
London,  under  Wilkes's  influence,  again  took  the  lead,  tacitly  con- 
ceded. By  1777  there  were  seventeen  papers  in  London,  of  which 
Political  seven  were  published  daily,  in  which  political  matters  were 
newapaiiers  eagerly  discussed.  Until  then  newspapers  had  confined 
themselves  to  general  news,  political  controversy  being  carried  on 
by  pamphlets. 

Before  long  North's  way  was  cleared  by  the  deaths,  in  one  year,  of 
Grenville,  Granby,  Bedford,  and  the  violent  Lord  Mayor  Beckford. 
Triumph  of  In  1  "^  7 1  Grafton  was  won  over,  with  Lords  Suffolk  and 
George  III  Sandwich,  the  leaders  of  the  old  Grenville  and  Bedford 
sections ;  while  the  two  great  lawyers  of  the  day,  Thurlow  and  Wed- 
derburn,  became  attorney  and  solicitor-general.  North  was  joined 
also  by  Charles  James  Fox,^^  third  son  of  Lord  Holland,  soon  to  be  the 
greatest  parliamentary  debater  of  his  day.  The  king  had  completely 
triumphed  in  his  intention  of  breaking  through  the  great  Whig  con- 
nection. 

The  important  question  was  still  America.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling 
aroused  there  by  Bedford's  wantonly  offensive  act  (p.  397),  that  in  hope 
of  conciliating  the  colonists  North,  March  5,  1770,  repealed  all  the 
taxes  laid  by  Townshend  except  that  on  tea,  which  the  cabinet 
determined,  by  one  vote  only,  to  retain.  Nothing  could  be  more 
foolish ;  the  concession  stimulated  resistsmce,  the  retention  of  one 
article  merely  emphasized  the  ground  of  quarrel.  On  the  same  day 
a  collision  took  place  between  the  soldiers  and  people  in  Boston,  in 
Amerioa.  which  several  persons  were  killed,  and  which,  with  further 
Tiie  tea-  obnoxious  Acts  of  Parliament,  greatly  increased  the  irrita- 
Boston  tion  in  Massachusetts.  No  outburst,  however,  occurred  until 

harbour  three  ships  laden  with  tea  from  India  arrived  in  Boston, 
December  IG,  1 7  7  3.  A  party  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians  boarded 
the  ships,  broke  open  the  chests,  and  threw  their  contents  into  the 

10  He  resigned  his  office  of    Lord  notice  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  were 

of    the    Admiralty   in  1772,   when   he  then  free  if  the  two  houses  did  not 

opposed  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  which  signify  disapprobation.    All   marriages 

was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  scan-  contracted  in  defiance  of  this  act  were 

dais  connected  with  the  marriages  of  to  be  null,  and  all  who  celebrated  them 

the  king's  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Cum-  or  assisted  at  them  were  to  be  subject 

berland   and   Gloucester.     It   forbade  to    a   prcemiinire.      Fox   returned   to 

any  descendant  of  George  II.,  except  office  the   same  year  as  lord    of    the 

those  born  to  princesses  married  into  Treasury,  but  resigned  again  in  1774  on 

foreign  houses,  from  marrying  before  the  question  of  printing  the  debates, 

the  age  of  twenty-five  without  the  royal  and  henceforth  acted  with  the  Rocking- 

assent  under  the  Great  Seal.  After  ham  party.  He  opposed  the  American 
that  age  th«y  must  give  twelve  months'  -  war  without  cessation* 
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sea.  The  government  hereupon,  without  first  demanding  repara- 
tion, passed  the  Boston  Port  Act,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the 
town  by  removing  the  custom-house  to  Salem.  Other  acts  were 
also  passed  to  place  Massachusetts  more  directly  imder  the  crown, 
to  bring  criminals  for  trial  to  England,  and — most  distasteful  to 
New  England  Puritanism— to  give  toleration  to  the  large  French 
Catholic  population  in  Canada.  In  1774  General  Gage  was  ordered 
to  occupy  Boston  with  six  regiments.  A  colonial  congress  was  then 
held  at  Philadelphia.  It  declared  that  none  of  the  liberties  of 
Preparation  Englishmen  Imd  been  lost  by  emigration;  demanded  the 
for  war  repeal  of  all  the  late  acts  ;  and  resolved  that  without  such 
repeal  no  commerce  of  any  kind  should  be  held  with  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  after  September  10.  Another  congress  was  held  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  October  1774,  at  which,  while  repudiating  all  idea  of 
separation,  the  colonists  determined  to  collect  arms,  drill  their  militia, 
and  call  in  the  help  of  Indian  tribes.  Had  the  principles  of  Chatham 
and  Burke  prevailed— to  remove  all  grievances,  while  asserting  the 
dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  crown  and  their  subordination  to 
parliament  in  matters  of  general  weal — the  danger  might  have  passed. 
But  the  increase  of  the  government  majority  at  the  1775  elections 
encouraged  North  to  reject  all  idea  of  compromise. 

The  first  blood  was  shed  on  April  19,  1 7  7  6 .  A  force  sent  by  Gage 
to  destroy  some  stores  collected  by  the  colonists  at  Concord  was 
First  period  stopped  in  Lexington  by  a  party  of  militia ;  a  scuffle  took 
Fi  ht'at  place,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  Upon  their  return  from 
Lexington  Concord,  Gage's  men  were  attacked  on  all  sides  by  con- 
cealed riflemen,  to  whose  fire  they  could  make  no  effectual  reply; 
and  they  regained  Boston  with  a  loss  of  273  men.  Then  Gage  was 
closely  besieged.  The  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
sieged  in  on  Laies  George  and  Champlain,  with  the  *  Enterprise  *  sloop, 
Boston  were  captured  May  10 ;  and  on  June  15  George  Washington, 

a  Virginian  gentleman,  then  forty- three  years  old,  who  had  already 
seen  five  years  of  service  against  the  Indians,  and  had  sat  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  Virginian  assembly,  was  appointed  by  the  congress  of  the 
*  United  Colonies  '  commander-in-chief  of  a  continental  army,  drawn 
from  the  mUitia  of  all  the  colonies.  But  Gage,  having  received  rein- 
forcements under  Burgoyne,  Hall,  Howe,  and  Clinton,  drove  the 
Americans,  after  two  repulses,  and  after  a  desperate  fight  at  close 
quarters,  in  which,  but  for  the  want  of  powder,  they  would  have  held 
B  ttieof  their  own,  and  in  which  he  lost  more  than  1,000  men,  fi*om 
Bunker'siliii  Breed's  Hill,  which  with  Bunker's  Hill  commanded  the 
town  (June  17).    The  colonists  nevertheless  determined,  if  possible,  to 
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avoid  separation,  the  rather  as  they  were  in  the  utmost  distress,  from 
their  mutual  jealousies,  from  want  of  money,  of  discipline  among  the 
troops,  and  of  military  equipments,  especially  powder.  On  June  18  the 
thirteen  colonies  sent  a  petition,  the  *  Olive  Branch,'  supported  by 
addresses  to  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  praying  for 
terms  *  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  Britain.'  The 
reply,  through  the  king's  harsh  temper,  was  a  contemptuous  rejection, 
a  royal  proclamation  for  suppressing  rebellion  and  sedition,  and  bills 
The  Olive  prohibiting  all  trade  with  America,  ordering  the  confiscation 
Branch  of  vessels  with  their  cargoes  of  other  nations  trading  with 
her,  and  forcing  the  crews  of  captured  American  ships  to  take  service 
against  their  own  countrymen.  As  a  protest  against  this  high-handed 
folly  Grafton  left  the  government,  and  Chatham  withdrew  his  son 
from  serving  in  the  British  army.  Nothing  angered  him  so  much,  or 
gave  Fox,  Burke,  and  the  other  opposition  leaders  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attack,  as  the  action  of  the  government  in  hiring  bodies  of 
troops  from  petty  German  princes  to  supplement  our  forces.  Mean- 
while the  governors  of  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina  had 
been  driven  away,  and  these  provinces  had  thrown  off  all  allegiance. 

In  September  the  colonists  invaded  Canada;   they  took  several 
forts,  occupied  Montreal,  and  in  December  appeared  before  Quebec. 

The  attempt  was  an  absurd  one.  Quebec  was  the  strongest  yC 
invasion  of  place  in  America,  with  a  garrison  larger  than  the  assailing 
Canada  forces,  and  with  200  heavy  cannon.  Moreover,  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  had  borne  its  finit.  The  Canadians  remained  loyal ;  the 
colonial  army,  far  from  its  base,  small  in  numbers,  and  starving,  melted 
away ;  a  desperate  attempt  to  storm  Quebec  failed,  December  31,  and 
before  long  Canada  was  completely  recovered.  At  the  same  time  a  ^ 
useless,  but  desolating,  raid  of  Lord  Dunmore  in  Virginia  took  place.  It 
was  the  burning  of  open  towns — such  as  Norfolk,  by  Dunmore,  and 
Charleston  and  Falmouth,  by  Gage — which  roused  feelings  of  revenge 
too  violent  for  conciliation.  Meanwhile  General  Howe,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gage,  was  in  such  straits  in  Boston  that  he  resolved  to  evacuate 
it  and  carry  his  army  to  New  York,  while  Clinton  went  to  conquer  the 
Carolinas.  The  latter  expedition  was  a  failure;  but  Howe  occupied 
Staten  Island  with  9,000  men,  soon  reinforced  to  24,000,  while  his 
brother.  Lord  Howe,  the  admiral,  entered  the  harbour  with  a  fleet. 
Capture  of  Here  Washington  faced  him  with  some  20,000  brave  but 
by  the**"^^  undisciplined  and  ill-provided  men.  Of  these  a  large  part 
British  were  sent  across  to  Long  Island,  who  threw  up  entrench- 
ments to  cover  Brooklyn.  They  were  attacked  in  front  of  these  lines  bj 
Clinton  and  Lord  Comwallis,  and  utterly  beaten ;  but  the  success  was 
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not  followed  up,  and  Washington  was  enabled  to  get  his  men  back  to 
New  York,  which,  however,  fell  to  Howe  and  the  cannonade  of  the 
fleet,  Washington  retreating  to  the  heights  of  Haarlem.  Before 
long  he  was  driven  across  the  Delaware.  But,  though  his  men 
were  disorganised,  and  though  he  was  harassed  with  a  multitude  of 
difficulties,  especially  the  system  of  short  enlistments,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  trained  troops,*'  he  gave  the  English  no 
rest.  By  two  daring  and  well-conducted  enterprises  against  Com- 
Entprpriscof  wallis's  forces  in  the  dead  of  winter  he  restored  the  morale 
Washington  of  his  army,  and  recovered  the  Jerseys.  At  Princeton, 
January  13,  1777,  he  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  Lord  Comwallis. 
He  was  now,  for  military  purposes,  made  dictator  in  all  but  name.'^ 

The  colonies  had  already  practically  declared  their  independence 
by  throwing  open  their  trade  to  the  whole  world,  *  except  the  subjects 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.'    The  formal  expression  of  separation 

was  made  in  May  1 7  7  6,  by  the  *  Declaration  of  Right ;  *  and  > 
of  indepen-    on  July  4  the  thirteen  colonies  issued  the  famous  Declara- 
^^^^^  tion,  declaring  themselves  *  Free  and  Independent  States.**' 

Henceforward  England  had  no  American  colonies.  l^  «, 

At  the  end  of  1 7  7  6  Carleton,  from  Canada,  recovered  Crown  Point ; 
and  Clinton,  from  New  York,  recovered  Rhode  Island.  During  1777 
Howe  took  14,000  men  up  the  Chesapeake,  leaving  Cornwallis  with 
Capture  of  8»000  in  New  York ;  defeated  Washington  heavily  at  Brandy- 
Phiiadeiphia  -vvine,  and  entered  Philadelphia  on  June  26.  On  October  4, 
Washington,  in  attempting  a  recapture,  was  again  beaten  at  German- 
town  ;  and,  in  the  extremity  of  distress,  put  his  army  into  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  twenty  miles  away.  But  at  this  moment  great 
news  came  to  cheer  him.  Burgoyne,  attempting  to  co-operate  from 
Canada,  had  taken  Ticonderoga  and  other  forts,  and  had  crossed  the 
Hudson  to  Saratoga.  Twice  beaten  as  he  advanced,  at  Bennington 
and  Stillwater,  he  retired  upon  Saratoga,  while  Clinton,  from  New  York, 
«    ..  ,  ..      tried  to  make  his  way  to  his  rescue.    But  he  was  too  late. 

Capitulation  ,^.i^„t^  o         -,  .     , 

of  Burgo^-ne  and  on  October  17  Burgoyne  was  forced  to  capitulate  to 
at  Saratoga  General  Gates,  with  his  whole  army  of  6,000  men.  This 
was  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  For  a  long  while  France  and 
Spain  had  been  unavowedly  helping  the  Americans  with  money  and 

1*  This  was  altered  by  a  decree  of  laid  it  down  he  claimed  for  the  whole  cf 

Congress  in  September  ordering  a  new  his  expenses  during  the  war  the  sum  of 

army  to  be  raised  to  serve  throughout  14,479?.  18s.  9id. 

the  war.  15  The  pamphlet  of  the  Englishman, 

^^Steadfastness  and  integrity  were^the  Tom  Paine,  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot 

two  quahties  which  most  distinguished  with  the   colonists,  entitled  *  Common 

"Washington.   Throughout  his  command  Sense,'  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing 

he  refused  to  accept  any  pay.  When  he  them  to  this  resolution. 
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araiR.  French  volunteers,  among  them  the  high-born  and  enthu- 
siastic Marquis  of  Lafayette,  and  the  young  Pohsh  engineer  Kosciusko, 
afterwards  famous  in  his  own  land,  had  come  over  to  fight.  On  the 
news  of  Saratoga,  France  acknowledged  the  independence ;  and  on 
February  6,  1778,  signed  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance 
France  and  at  the  moment  that  fresh  offers  of  conciliation  were  sent  out 
America  from  England.  Her  real  object  was,  of  course,  to  win  back 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  The  struggle  between  England  and 
France  for  the  New  World  was  about  to  begin  again. 

The  prospect  of  a  European  war  turned  all  eyes  to  Chatham,  in 
whose  favour  North  was  anxious  to  retire.  The  old  man's  blood  was 
fired  in  a  moment  at  the  thought  of  his  coimtry's  danger, 
ijeriod  of  His  belief  in  her  power  to  face  all  Europe  in  arms  was  as 
the  war  ^^^j^  ^g  ever.  He  sent  back  his  son  to  the  army.'*  A  year 
previously  he  had  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  two  years' 
absence,  ill  and  suffering,  and,  in  a  magnificent  speech  upon  America, 
had  moved  an  address  to  the  crown,  the  burden  of  which  was,  *  We 
have  tried  for  unconditional  submission ;  let  us  now  try  unconditional 
redress ; '  and  he  had  urged  the  government  to  grant  everything  but 
independence.  But  when,  on  April  7,  17  78,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
proposed  to  recall  our  troops  thence,  and  make  peace,  that  we  might 
the  better  face  France,  the  thought  that  England  should  fall  back  one 
step  before  her  foes  brought  him  to  his  place  once  more,  and  for  the 
^   ^,    .  ^-     last  time.     He  spoke  with  difficulty,  though  now  and  again 

Death  of  the       .,,   ,  .      ,,«  x^.   .  ,  , .  °  ^.  ,  , 

Earl  of  With  his  oM  fire.    Rismg  a  second  time  to  answer  Richmond, 

Chatham  Yxq  fell  back  in  a  swoon.  He  was  carried  home,  and  died 
on  May  11.  A  pension  of  4,000Z.  a  year  was  granted  his  son,  with 
20,OOOZ.  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

Meanwhile  Washington  lay  in  great  distress  at  Valley  Forge.  He 
had  no  money;  his  men  were  starving,  shoeless,  and  in  rags.    The 

hino+on  ^^^^®^  ^^^^  >  deadly  fevers  raged  ;  desertions  were  fre- 
atvauey  qucnt.  Had  he  beten  attacked,  he  could  have  made  no 
Forge  .  resistance.  But  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Howe,  was 
ordered  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  and  concentrate  his  strength  upon 
New  York ;  and  this  he  did  with  much  skill  and  bravery.  Georgia  was 
reconquered,  and  a  destructive  expedition  carried  out  in  Virginia  and 
Spain  de-  Connecticut.  But  on  the  whole  the  war  languished  during 
Clares  war  1779,  for  England  was  distracted  and  America  was  bank- 
rupt.   Then  Spain  declared  war.    The  French  took  Senegal  in  Africa, 

1*    Tlie    country,    too,    which    had  rapidly,  and  England  was  covered  with 

never  liked  the  American  war,  showed  camps.     An  Impressment  Bill  gave  the 

all  Chatham's  temper  now.     Hitherto  government    power  to  press   into   the 

it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  get  service  classes  hitherto  exempt, 
men.      But    now    recruits     came    in 
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but  lost  Goree,  and  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Savannah.  A  great 
army  of  invasion  and  a  fleet  of  sixty-six  ships  was  prepared  to  attack  our 
shores,  but  the  commanders  quarrelled,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 
Paul  JoDCo  ^^^  greatest  harm  done  to  us  was  by  the  pirate  Paul  Jones, 
sailing  with  an  American  commission,  who  with  his  little 
squadron  of  four  ships  inflicted  serious  damage  upon  our  commerce.^* 
In  September  1779  he  intercepted  our  Baltic  fleet,  defeated  the  con- 
voying squadron,  and  carried  oflF  the  merchantmen  to  Holland. 

The  opposition  had  failed  to  shake  North's  ministry  upon  American 
Attempt  at  ^^^^tions.  But  the  rapidly  rising  demand  for  economy  in 
economic  the  public  service  gave  them  another  ground  of  attack.  In 
reforms  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  Rockingham,  8,000  freeholders  of 
Yorkshire  sent  a  petition  to  parliament  for  reform,  and  soon  twenty- 
three  counties  and  many  large  towns  had  formed  committees  with  th6 
same  view.  Burke  in  a  famous  speech  brought  forward  a  motion 
supported  by  Fox  and  the  whole  opposition,  to  sweep  away  the 
separate  jurisdictions  of  Wales,  Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Durham,  and  Lan- 
caster ;  to  abolish  unnecessary  offices  in  the  household,  and  to  check 
the  daily  waste  there.  It  passed  its  second  reading,  but  was  then  got 
rid  of  in  committee.  Motions  to  reform  the  pension  list,  and  to  purify 
the  House  of  Commons  of  court  influence,  by  forbidding  the  revenue 
officers  to  vote,  or  government  contractors  to  sit  as  members,  also 
fjBuled.  These  failures  only  heightened  the  popular  anger,  which  at 
length  so  influenced  the  house  that  a  motion  was  carried  by  233  to 
216  *  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.' 

London  now  witnessed  a  strange  scene.  In  1 7  7  9  a  bill  had  been 
xmanimously  passed  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  some  of  their  worst 
disabilities.*®  Their  priests  were  allowed  to  say.  mass ;  laymen  might 
acquire  property ;  heirs  educated  abroad  were  not  thereby  to  forfeit 
their  inheritance,  nor  might  the  nearest  Protestant  heir  any  longer 
take  the  estate  of  a  Catholic  dining  his  lifetime.  These  moderate 
The  Gordon  measures  at  once  roused  to  frenzy  the  dormant  but  living 
riots  hatred  of  Popery.      Scotland,  though  not  touched  by  the 

act,  was  covered  with  Protestant  associations,  which  chose  for  their 
leader  a  weak-headed  young  nobleman,  Lord  George  Gordon,  the 
second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  *  No  Popery  '  riots  broke  out,  and 
the  agitation  speedily  spread  to  England,  where  Lord  George  was  also 
chosen  president.  On  June  2  a  mob  of  70,000  persons  followed  him 
to  Westminster  to  present  to  parliament  a  monster  petition,  signed,  it 

^^  Ludlow,  p.  169.  had  been  passed  to  relieve  Protestant 

1^  ShorUy  before  this  another    act    Dissenters  from  several  disabilities. 
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was  said,  by  120,000  persons,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Eelief  Acts.  Ob- 
noxious peers  were  ill-treated  as  they  drove  through  Palace  Yard ;  the 
lobby  of  the  house  was  thronged  with  rioters,  and  it  was  with  difl&- 
culty  that  the  members  could  leave  it  without  bloodshed.  Then  the 
mob  wreaked  their  passions  upon  the  Catholic  chapels,  of  which  several 
were  burned ;  and  for  four  days  afterwards  London  was  given  up  to 
burning  and  pillage.  The  government  was  paralyzed;  only  a  few 
soldiers  were  available,  and  there  was  then  no  regular  police  force. 
Scenes  which  recalled  the  days  of  Jack  Cade  now  took  place.  At 
the  same  moment  sixteen  large  fires  were  blazing.  Newgate  was 
burst  open  and  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  prisoners  set  free.  The 
house  of  the  great  lawyer.  Lord  Mansfield,  with  its  priceless  library, 
was  destroyed.  Distilleries  were  broken  into,  and  the  raw  spirit  drunk 
as  it  flowed  down  the  gutters ;  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  intoxicated  men 
and  women  fell  down  and  perished  in  the  flames.  At  length  soldiers 
marched  in ;  and,  after  200  persons  had  been  shot  dead  and  250  wounded, 
the  riot  was  stamped  out.  Twenty-one  prisoners  were  executed.  Gordon 
was  arrested  and  tried  a  year  later,  but  was  acquitted  through  the 
ability  of  the  great  advocate,  Erskine.  He  finally  died  a  Jew.  This 
outburst,  of  course,  increased  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  government. 
North  therefore  proposed  a  coahfcion,  but  the  opposition  would  not 
come  in  unless  the  schemes  of  parliamentary  and  economic  reform 
were  accepted,  and  this  was  refused. 

In  July  1779  began  the  famous  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  recapture 
of  which  was  really  Spain's  reason  for  war.  It  was  gallantly  defended 
Siege  of  against  the  combined  attack  of  France  and  Spain  by  sea 
Gibraltar  ajid  land  imtil  1780,  when  Rodney,  after  a  great  victory  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  brought  relief  to  the  garrison.  In  June  a  desperate 
efifort  of  the  Spaniards  to  destroy  the  squadron  in  the  bay  with  fire- 
ships,  supported  by  their  whole  fleet,  was  baffled  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  in  our  annals.  Famine  and  disease,  however,  would 
have  compelled  surrender,  had  not  Byng  once  more  relieved  the  place 
inl781.  In  1782  France  and  Spain  again  joined  forces  for  a  decisive 
attack.  On  the  land  side  the  fortress  was  besieged  by  40,000  men, 
with  186  guns ;  and,  on  September  9,  forty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  with 
a  swarm  of  lighter  vessels,  preceded  by  ten  gun-proof  floating  batteries 
bearing  212  guns,  anchored  in  the  bay.  To  the  simultaneous  attack 
of  these  vast  armaments  the  httle  garrison  of  7,000  men,  under  their 
veteran  governor,  Eliott,  returned  an  incessant  plunging  fire  from  ninety- 
six  guns  protected  by  the  rock  galleries.  By  using  red-hot  balls,  the 
device  of  Boyd,  second  in  command,  they  succeeded,  after  many  hours' 
cannonade,  in  setting  fire  to  the  floating  batteries.    All  through  the 
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night  the  glare  enabled  the  English  to  pour  an  unremitting  and  un- 
answered fire  upon  the  foe.  At  3  a.m.  a  few  English  gunboats  dashed 
out  and  cut  off  the  boats  which  were  trying  to  tow  away  the  disabled 
ships.  The  whole  of  the  floating  batteries  were  destroyed,  and  2,000 
of  the  enemy  killed  ;  the  English  lost  but  ninety  men.  The  siege  went 
on  from  the  land  side,  and  only  closed  at  the  peace,  after  lasting  more 
than  three  years  and  a  half.  On  his  return  in  17  87,  Eliott,  then 
more  than  seventy  years  old,  was  deservedly  made  Lord  Heathfield  of 
Gibraltar. 

All  this  while  England  had  been  fighting  single-handed  against 
increasing  foes.  In  1780,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  formed  a 
The  Armed  league  of  *  armed  neutrality  *  to  contest  her  claim  to  capture 
The  Dutch  ships  of  neutral  nations  which  carried  goods  to  hostile 
declare  war  countries,  and  to  uphold  the  doctrine  which  now  obtains, 
that  '  free  ships  make  firee  goods.'  In  the  same  year  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, with  whom  we  had  long  been  drifting  into  war,  joined  the 
alliance  against  us. 

In  America,  Clinton  overran  South  Carolina,  and  Lord  Cornwallis, 
whom  he  left  there  in  command,  marched  into  the  northern  province, 
after  winning  a  battle  at  Camden,  August  16,  17  80,  but  was  then  so 
harassed  by  guerilla  warfare  that  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  Clinton 
was  then  completely  shut  up  in  New  York — by  ice  on  the  water  side 
and  on  land  by  Washington,  now  reinforced  by  G,000  French  troops. 
Fighting  The  next  year  Cornwallis  drove  the  enemy  out  of  North 
Lnd'thI""*  Carolina,  after  a  victory  at  Guildford,  March  1781,  which 
Caroiinas  redeemed  a  very  serious  defeat  at  the  Cowpens  in  January ; 
he  then  marched  to  join  hands  with  a  force  which  had  been  gaining 
successes  in  Virginia.  Lord  Raw^don,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  won 
two  more  fights,  at  Camden  and  Eutaw  Springs.  But  with  dwindling 
forces  in  a  hostile  country,  and  far  from  their  base,  it  was  impossible 
for  either  him  or  Cornwallis  to  keep  their  hold ;  and  before  long  small 
districts  round  Charleston  and  Savannah  were  alone  in  their  hands, 
while  Spain  easily  reconquered  Florida. 

Nevertheless,  so  bankrupt  were  the  Americans,  even  with  French 
help,  that  Washington  felt  that  for  ultimate  triumph  some  great  blow 
was  necessary.  Leaving  his  lines  before  New  York  with  his  whole 
force,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  York  Town  at  the  mouth  of  the  ^ 
Capitulation  Chesapeake,  whither  Cornwallis  had  fallen  back,  and  where 
*^t  Y*'"k  *^^^^  he  was  closely  besieged,  while  an  overwhelming  French 
Town  fleet  prevented  succour  from  the  sea.     On  October  18,  after 

the  most  gallant  attempts  to  free  himself  firom  the  toils,  Cornwallis 
was  forced  to  capitulate.    This  was  practically  the  end  of  the  war. 
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North  received  the  news  *  like  a  cannon-ball  in  the  breast,'  exclaiming, 
*  Oh  God,  it  is  all  over !  *  Elsewhere  England  had  hitherto  more  than 
held  her  own.  Bat  now  bad  news  came  fast  In  the  West  Indies, 
France  captured  everything  but  Jamaica,  the  Barbadoes,  and  Antigaa. 
An  expedition  against  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  failed. 
Minorca  was  surrendered,  more  through  disease  than  war.  The  opposi- 
tion pushed  the  unsuccessful  ministry  with  nightly  attacks ;  and  at  length 
Conway  carried  a  motion  against  any  further  warfare  in  America.  On 
Resignation  March  20, 1782,  the  stubborn  king  gave  way,  as  he  would 
?i^  idiiK  have  done  long  before  if  he  had  understood  his  position  as 
defeated  a  Constitutional  monarch;  and,  after  a  disastrous  tenure 
of  office  of  twelve  years.  North,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  quit 
office,  resigned  with  the  dignified  good-humour  which  had  characterised 
him  throughout. 

Section  3. — Bockingham  and  Beform.  -  Shelburne  and  Pea^^e 

The  Tory  party  was  thus  discredited,  and  the  king,  baffled  for 
time  in  his  system  of  government  by  influence,  was  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  the  detested  Whigs.  Bockingham  again  be- 
Lam's  second  came  prime  minister,  with  Fox,  Burke,  Bichard  Brinsley 
™^^^  Sheridan,  Grafton,  and  Conway  among  his  own  followers, 
and  others  of  the  old  Chatham  party,  of  whom  Lord  Shelburne,  a  man 
distrusted  even  by  his  political  Mends,  was  the  chief;  while  Thurlow, 
the  Tory,  remained  lord  chancellor.  A  ministry  so  divided  was  not 
likely  to  last  long. 

The  first  pressing  question  was  that  of  Ireland,  where  high  rents, 
absentee  landlords,  and  an  absurd  commercial  poUcy  were  constant 
T  •'!  d-ffi  factors  of  disturbance.  In  1780,  North,  rendered  wiser  by 
eiiities.  the  eveuts  in  America,  had  yielded  to  the  agitation  for 

Grattan  freeing  Ireland  fi:om  the  trade  restrictions  maintained  by 
the  jealousy  of  England,  an  agitation  encouraged  by  these  event3, 
and  led  by  Henry  Grattan,  a  young  lawyer  of  small  fortune,  but 
of  an  impetuous  eloquence  and  disinterested  zeal  for  freedom  which 
caused  him  to  be  compared  with  Chatham.  But  Grattan  then  de- . 
nianded  legislative  independence  for  Ireland,  the  repeal  of  Poyning's 
law  (p.  174),  and  of  one  passed  in  1 7 1 9,  which  gave  the  English  parlia- 
ment power  to  bind  Ireland  by  its  acts.  In  1 7  8  8  he  was  able  to  bring 
a  formidable  influence  to  bear.  Finding  the  country  denuded  of  troops 
for  the  American  war,  and  fearing  French  invasion,  the  people,  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  government,  had  enrolled  themselves  as 
volunteers  in  1780  to  the  number  of  50,000.    These  volunteers  now 
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sent  delegates  to  a  meeting  at  Dungannon,  who,  at  Grattan's  insti- 
gation, passed  strong  resolutions  repudiating  the  English  parliament ; 
Legislative  and  Grattan  carried  a  similar  resolution  in  the  Irish  par- 
d"nce^of~  Hament.  The  English  government  yielded  to  a  demand 
Ireland  made  thus  literally  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  re- 
pealed the  act  of  1719. 

The  ministry  next  carried,  against  the  keen  resistance  of  the  king, 
the  bills  which  had  failed  in  1780,  disfranchising  the  revenue  officers, 
who  numbered  60,000  out  of  a  total  of  300,000  electors,  and  forbidding 
persons  who  held  government  contracts  to  be  members  of  the  Commons. 
Reform  in  Burke's  scheme  of  economic  reform  was  then  passed.  Forty 
England  expensive  posts  were  abolished ;  the  pension  list  was  largely 
reduced;  the  abuses  of  Burke's  own  office  of  paymaster  removed. 
This,  though  far  less  stringent  than  Burke  desired,  was  the  first  step 
in  reform,  and  saved  the  country  70,000^.  a  year.  William  Pitt,  son  of 
the  Eaf  1  of  Chatham,  who  had  entered  parliament  in  January  1781, 
and  whose  first  speech,  which  at  once  established  his  reputation,^^  had 
been  in  favour  of  Burke's  previous  scheme,  then  put  forward  a  plan  of 
parliamentary  reform,  by  which  the  rotten  boroughs— boroughs  where 
a  very  few  electors  returned  one  or  two  members,  and  which  had  been 
largely  bought  up  by  *  nabobs,'  wealthy  Englishmen  who  had  returned 
from  India,  or  were  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  crown — were  to  be 
abolished,  and  their  members  given  to  the  large  towns ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  support  of  the  country  gentry,  who  were  naturally  jealous  of  the 
influence  of  the  nabobs,  the  plan  was  defeated.  Other  attempts  in 
1783  and  178  5  (the  latter  when  Pitt  was  prime  minister)  were  also 
defeated  by  increasing  majorities,  and  events  soon  to  be  related  pre- 
vented reform  until  1832. 

In  America  fighting  had  now  practically  ceased.  But  on  sea  our 
supremacy  was  signalised  by  a  great  victory  in  the  West  Indies  over 
the  French  fleet,  in  which  Rodney  adopted  the  plan,  after- 
victory  of  wards  used  by  Nelson  with  conspicuous  success,  of  cutting 
^^^°®y  the  enemy's  line  in  two,  and  captured  their  famous  ship  the 
*  Ville  de  Paris.'  This  victory,  and  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
caused  both  France  and  Spain  to  desire  peace ;  but  negotiations  were 
Death  of  delayed  by  the  sudden  death  of  Rockingham,  July  1782. 
Rocking-  The  Cabinet  at  once  fell  asunder.    The  whole  Rocking- 

burne's  ham  Connection,  who  hated  Shelburne,  resigned,  and,  led 
ministry  ^^  -p^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  opposition.  Shelburne  became  prime 
minister.  Pitt,  who  had  previously  refused  any  place  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  long  rivalry  between 
1"  'He  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block;  he« is  the  old  block  itself,'  said  Burke. 
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him  and  Fox  beginning  now.  Teace  was  at  once  made  with  America. 
Treaty  of  France  and  Spain  followed  the  example  ;  and  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  Versailles,  which  gave  a  few  years  of  repose  to  Europe,  was 
signed  on  January  20, 1 7  8  3.^^  The  general  result  was  that  a  check  was 
given  to  the  *  expansion  of  England ; '  Great  Britain  came  out  of  the 
war  with  a  diminished  empire  and  an  augmented  debt ;  but  her  fleet 
was  supreme,  and  Gibraltar  had  been  saved.  She  had  tightened  her 
grasp  upon  India,  almost  annihilated  the  fleets  of  her  enemies,  and 
had  left  America,  France,  and  Spain  bankrupt,  while  bearing  her 
own  burdens  with  comparative  ease.  Peace  was  also  made  with  the 
Dutch ;  all  conquests  were  mutually  restored,  except  Negapatam  in 
India,  which  became  English. 

Shelburne's  stop-gap  ministry  lasted  but  a  few  months.  Fox,  who 
six  months  previously  had  vowed  he  would  never  act  with  North,  now 
oflfered  to  join  him.  North  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  peace  was  easUy  carried.  Shelburne  resigned,  and  a  short 
period  of  confusion  followed.  The  king  tried  every  means  to  keep  out 
Fox,  whom  he  detested,  by  applying  in  turn  to  North,  Portland,  and 
Pitt  separately.    It  shows  Pitt's  judgment  that  he  at  this  time  refused 

«   ,...      i,    to  become  prime  minister.    At  last  George  was  forced  to 

Coalition  of  .       ^    ..  .  ^  -,   ^x       i  ^ 

Fox  and         acccpt  the  coalition.     Fox  and  North  were  the  secretaries, 

North  while  Portland  was  nominally  prime  minister.     Burke  was 

again  paymaster.    Pitt  refused  to  serve  in  the  same  cabinet  with  North, 

and  became  leader  of  the  opposition.    But  coalitions,  except  the  famous 

one  of  the  first  Pitt  and  Newcastle,  have  never  been  permanent  or 

successful  in  England.     Quarrels  broke  out  in  the  ministry  almost 

as  soon  as  it  was  formed ;  the  country  was  shocked  at  so  violent  a 

repudiation  of  principles  by  Fox  and  North ;  the  king,  who  looked 

"  America  gained  the  recognition  with  permission  to  fortify  the  islands  of 
of  her  independence,  the  right  of  fishery  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  to  protect  it. 
off  Newfoundland,  and  the  free  naviga-  She  gave  back  to  England  all  her  cap- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  She  conceded  tares  in  the  West  Indies,  with  Fort 
that  British  subjects  who  had  not  James  and  Gambia  in  Africa.  Spain 
borne  arms  against  the  colonies  should  regained  Minorca  and  the  Floridas,  but 
recover  their  estates.  This  concession,  gave  up  Providence  and  the  Bahamas, 
however,  was  not  kept,  and  Great  Britain  with  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in 
herself  was  forced  to  help  the  ruined  Honduras  Bay.  She  tried  hard  >  for 
loyalists  with  more  than  12,000,0002.  Gibraltar.  Shelburne  and  many  others 
Frawcc  regained  Santa  Lucia  and  Tobago  were  willing  to  surrender  it  for  an 
in  the  West  Indies;  Senegal  and  Goree  equivalent;  but  the  national  feeling 
in  Africa ;  Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  aroused  by  Eliott's  gallant  defence  was 
Surat,  and  Fort  Mahd  in  India ;  the  too  strong,  and  in  the  cabinet  it  wa^ 
abandonment  of  the  demand  for  the  supported,  wiiii  all  Chatham's  spirit,  by 
demolition  of  Dunkirk;  the  rights  to  his  son.  The  war  had  cost  Great  Britain 
the  fishery  off  Newfoundland  as  laid  140,000,0002  The  national  debt  now- 
down  at  Utrecht  and  Paris  (pp.  861, 890),  stood  at  245,000,0002. 
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upon  North  as  the  worst  of  traitors,  and  Fox  as  the  worst  of  men,  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  get  rid  of  both ;  and  the  opportunity  came  when 
Fox  brought  in  his  India  Bill. 

The  progress  of  the  British  power  in  India  had  not  ceased  when 
Clive  returned  to  England.  The  year  1763  saw  the  conquest  of 
Bengal,  1764  and  1766  that  of  Oude.  But  with  this  had 
come  rapine,  extortion,  and  outrage  among  the  Company  s 
servants ;  quarrels  between  the  councils  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay ;  confusion  among  the  directors  at  home.  In  1 765,  therefore, 
Clive  was  sent  out  with  supreme  command  to  restore  order.  Upon 
the  news  of  his  arrival,  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  submitted* 
and  Clive  gave  back  Oude  to  him,  except  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which 
he  reserved  for  Shah  Alum,  the  titular  emperor  of  Delhi.  Then,  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  in  defiance  of  a  general  mutiny  among  the 
cure's  final  officers,  he  restored  order  in  the  service  and  purified  the 
return  administration,  but  in  December  1766  was    forced  by 

illness,  the  result  of  incessant  toil,  to  return  home. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  English  power  was  confronted  by 
Hyder  Ali,  rajab  of  Mysore,  whose  capital  was  Seringapatam.  His 
large  army  was  disciplined  in  European  fashion,  and  partly  com- 
manded by  French  officers  ;  and  at  Mangalore,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
he  was  rapidly  creating  a  navy.  In  1 7  6  8  he  suddenly  descended  with 
Hyder  Ali  in  ^  '^ost  of  cavalry  upon  the  fertile  Carnatic,  which  was  ruled 
the  Carnatic  by  our  ally,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  literally  turned  it  into 
a  desert.  In  1769  he  skilfully  surprised  Madras,  after  having  enticed 
the  garrison  away,  and  forced  upon  us  an  unfavourable  peace. 

Then  followed  the  awful  famine  of  Bengal,  in  1770,  when  a  third 
at  least  of  the  population  perished — a  calamity  whereby,  to  their  shame, 
The  Bengal  *^®  Company's  officials  still  further  enriched  themselves, 
famine  In  1 7  7  3,  SO  desperate  were  the  Company's  finances,  and  so 

gross  the  corruption  among  their  servants,  that  Lord  North  was  forced 
to  relieve  their  immediate  needs  by  a  loan.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
insisted  upon  a  reform  in  their  constitution.  Henceforth  the  Governor 
of  Bengal  was  to  be  supreme  over  the  other  presidencies,  himself 
controlled  by  a  council  of  four,  but  having  a  casting  vote  ;  while  three 
judges,  with  a  chief  justice,  were  to  form  a  court  of  final  appeal  in 
law.  The  first  governor-general  was  Warren  Hastings,  the  first  chief 
justice  his  schoolfellow,  Elijah  Impey. 

Warren  Hastings,  bom  in  1732,  was  a  member  of  an  ancient  but 
Warren  decayed  family.  In  1749  he  left  Westminster  School  for 
Hastings  India  as  a  writer.  In  1 7  6  9  he  was  second  member  of  the 
council  of  Madras,  and  in  1772  first  in  that  of  Bengal.    Frail  in  body, 
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with  gentle  voice  and  reserved  manner,  he  was  resolute,  clear-sighted, 
and  tenacious ;  not  wantonly  cruel,  but  callous  to  suffering ;  firm  in 
friendship  and  without  malice  to  his  enemies.  To  his  qualifications 
for  command  he  joined  high  intellectual  gifts  and  scholarship  ;  and  in 
particular  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  India,  its  peoples,  customs, 
and  languages. 

Under  the  vigorous  rule  of  Hastings  oppression  was  stopped,  burdens 
diminished,  revenue  increased.  Finding  that  Shah  Alum  was  in- 
triguing against  the  Company,  he  resumed  Corah  and  Allahabad,  but 
sold  them  for  a  vast  sum  to  Sujah  Dowlah.  In  1774  he  made  a 
shameful  bargain  with  Sujah  Dowlah,  by  which,  for  another  heavy 
T>  , .,,  payment,  the  nabob  was  permitted  to  employ  a  contingent 

of  English  troops  in  exterminating  the  Eohillas,  a  warlike 
Afghan  people  who  had  settled  near  Oude,  and  of  whom  Sujah  Dowlah 
was  jealous,  but  with  whom  the  Company  had  no  quarrel. 

On  July  7,  1778,  news  of  war  with  France  and  Spain  reached 
Hastings.  He  struck  at  once.  Chandemagore  was  taken  on  the  10th, 
and  Pondicherry  as  soon  as  orders  could  reach  Madras, 
driren  out  Fort  Mahe,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  fell  next  spring,  and  the 
of  India  French  were  completely  ousted  (p.  408,  note).  A  war,  at  first 
unsuccessful,  but  signalised  by  gallant  exploits,  especially  the  capture 
of  the  hill  fort  of  Gwalior,  which  was  deemed  impregnable,  was 
waged  with  the  Mahrattas.  In  1780  Hyder  Ali  again  swept  down 
upon  the  Carnatic,  and  for  a  time  carried  all  before  him.  But  Hastings 
despatched  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  haste  to  the  rescue.  On 
defeated  by  July  1  Coote  won  a  great  victory  with  but  9,000  men  at 
Eyre  Coote     p^^.^^^  j^^^,^^  g^^^j^  ^^  Pondicherry ;  and,  after  saving  Wan- 

dewash,  another  at  Pallilore  on  August  27. 

In  1781  Hastings  went  to  Benares  to  punish  Cheyte  Sing,  its 
ruler,  for  refusing  demands  made  upon  him.  Cheyte  Sing  was 
seized,  but  the  excitement  roused  by  this  violation  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  holy  city  of  India  was  so  great  that  nothing  but  his  own  cool 
courage  saved  Hastings  from  imminent  death.  In  the  end  Chejiie 
Sing  was  crushed,  and  fined  in  an  enormous  sum.  For  this  there  was 
some  justification ;  but  there  was  none  for  the  outrage  inflicted  upon 
the  *  Begums  of  Oude,'  the  widow  and  mother  of  Sujah 
♦  Begums  of  Dowlah,  who  lived  in  retirement,  and  were  known  to  possess 
^"^***'  enormous  wealth.     Of  this  wealth  Hastings  determined  to 

despoil  them,  and  he  made  the  worthless  son  and  successor  of  Sujah 
Dowlah  his  instrument.  The  cruelty  used  w&^  atrocious  ;  the  Begums 
were  literally  starved  into  submission,  and  Hastings  obtained  no  less 
than  a  million  of  money. 
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Upon  the  news  that  the  Dutch  had  joined  the  alliance  against 
England,  Hastings  acted  with  his  usual  promptitude.     He  himself 
.  reduced  Sadras  and  Pulicat ;   in  November  1781  Seringa- 

driven  out  patam  with  several  thousand  prisoners  was  captured,  and 
of  India  Ceylon  overrim.  War  went  on  with  varying  fortune 
against  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib  until  the  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles. From  that  time  Hastings  had  no  further  trouble  until  his 
return  to  England  in  1785. 

Incessant  complaints  of  his  conduct  had  meanwhile  reached  Eng- 
land. Impey  had  been  recalled,  but,  so  long  as  the  European  war 
lasted,  Hastings  was  left  in  power.  In  the  spring  of  1783,  however. 
Fox's  India  ^^^  brought  in  his  India  Bill,  of  which  Burke  was  the 
B^ii  author.     It    proposed    to    appoint    seven    commissioners, 

nominated  for  the  first  four  years  by  parliament,  and  afterwards  by 
the  crown,  with  complete  authority  over  the  Company's  territories ; 
and  a  second  board  of  eight,  nominated  first  by  parliament  and  then 
by  the  proprietors,  for  all  questions  of  property  and  trade.  So  bold  an 
attack  upon  vested  interests,  and  what  were  called  *  chartered  rights,' 
raised  a  storm  of  opposition.  The  assumption  by  parliament  of  the 
executive  authority ;  the  creation  of  enormous  patronage  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority  in  parliament ;  the  handing  over  of  commercial  ques- 
tions to  a  board  not  conversant  with  such  matters — were  objections 
far  more  serious;  and  they  were  pressed  home  by  Pitt,  Grattan, 
Wilkes — ^now  the  advocate  of  royal  power — and  many  others.  The 
bill,  however,  passed  the  Commons  by  two  to  one.  But  the  king 
determined  to  defeat  it.  He  at  first  intended  to  let  it  pass  the  Lords 
and  then  refuse  his  assent.  But  the  use  of  veto  by  the  crown  was 
already  out  of  date ;  the  power  had  not  been  used  since  the  reign  of 
William. III.  (p.  333).  George  therefore  authorised  Lord  Temple  to 
Defeated  in  show  to  the  peers  individually  a  paper  dictated  by  himself 
Dismissai'of  ^io^ify^^o  ^i"*  pleasure ;  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out.  The 
the  ministry  blow  was  at  once  followed  up  by  the  dismissal  of  Fox, 
North,  p,nd  jthe  rest  of  the  ministers. 

The  -new  prime  minister  was  William  Pitt.    He  was  but  twenty-four 
years  old.    He  had  hot  a  single  colleague  of  mark,  and  he  took  upon 
.      himself  to  face  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  North,  at  the 
'  prime  head  of  an  immense  majority.    His  appointment  was  re- 

minister  ceived  with  a  burst  of  derision,  such  as  his  father  had  ex- 
pressed when  Sir  Thomas 'Robinson  was  made  leader  of  the  Commons 
(p.  378).  His  opponents  little  thought  that  on  that  day  began  the  most 
powerful  and  enduring  government  that  had  been  known;  and  that 
the  party  they  represented  would  not  again  taste  power  for  fifty  yeai^. 
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Pitt  met  the  odds  with  cahn  courage.  Resolution  after  resolution  was 
passed  against  him;  his  own  measures  were  scornfully  rejected;  a 
direct  vote  of  no  confidence  was  carried.  Fox,  whose  consummate 
oratory  was  never  more  brilliantly  displayed,  gave  him  no  quarter. 
"With  equal  eloquence  he  stood,  practically  alone,  calmly  but  vigilantly 
on  the  defensive.  The  opposition  were  in  turns  angry,  puzzled,  and 
frightened.  The  Lords  supported  him.  As  the  son  of  Chatham  he 
had  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  his  courage  rapidly  made 
him  friends.  It  was  to  his  advantage  that  he  was  too  young  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  American  disasters.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  his  support,  and  the  City — who  adored  Chatham's  memory — 
gave  him  their  freedom.  The  condition  of  things  at  the  close  of  the 
last  parliament  of  Charles  II.  was  reproduced  (p.  312).  The  violence 
of  the  coalition  had  overreached  itself,  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
hard-pressed  king  was  awakened.  At  each  division  the  hostile  majority 
^.    ,  ,.       grew  smaller;   at  length  a  motion  by  Fox  of  excessive 

Dissolution        ^  •      1     1  1  rwii  -r^« 

ami  triumph  Violence  was  carried  by  one  vote  only.  Then  Pitt  reaped 
of  Pitt  ^j^^  fruits  of  his  splendid  self-restraint.     He  dissolved  par- 

liament and  took  the  reaction  at  its  height.  An  immense  majority  in 
his  favour  was  returned ;  no  fewer  than  160  of  the  opposition — *  Fox's 
martyrs '  they  were  called  (p.  211) — lost  their  seats ;  and  when  parlia- 
ment met  in  May  1784  he  could  defy  his  baffled  opponents.  The 
Downfall  of  ^^^w  ^^^  finally  triumphed  over  the  Whigs.  He  had  the 
the  Whigs  minister  of  his  choice.  But  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
making  permanent  his  scheme  of  government  by  personal  influence. 
Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  period  of  the  '  king's  firiends  *  than  the 
great  and  masterfcd  government  which  now  began. 


Dates  of  the  Beign  of  George  III,  to  Pitt's  Ministry 


A.D. 

Peace  of  Paris  ....  1762 
Wilkes  expelled  from  the  Com- 
mons .  .  .  •  ,  1764 
Grenville's  Stamp  Act  ,  ,  1765 
Townshend's  Taxing  Act  .  .  1768 
Middlesex  election  .  .  ,  1769 
Lord  North  prime  minister  .  1770 
Beginning  of  American  War      .  1775 


French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  re- 
cognition of  American  Inde- 
pendence.       •        .        .    1778-1780 

Gordon  Riots      ....  1780 

Surrender  at  York  Town    .        .  1781 

North  resigns     ....  1782 

Irish  parliament  independent     .  1782 

Treaty  of  Versailles    ,        .        .  1783 
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CHAPTER  VI 

GEOBGE  IJL     PITTS  MINISTRY  AND  THE  GBEAT  WAR, 
1784-1815 

Section  1. — Financial  'Reform;   the  India  Act;  Warren  Hastings^ 
1784-1789 

Pitt  at  once  entered  upon  a  career  of  actual  or  attempted  reform. 
The  state  of  the  finances  claimed  inamediate  attention.  He  had 
Financial  thoroughly  grasped  the  principles  of  free  trade,  as  taught  in 
reform  Adam  Smith's  *  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  and  he  gave  effect 

to  them  by  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  spirits  to  a  figure  so  low 
that  the  practice  of  smuggling— a  practice  so  extensive  that  out  of 
thirteen  millions  of  pounds  of  t«a  imported  not  more  than  five  millions 
paid  duty — entirely  lost  its  motive.  Another  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  his  commercial  treaty  with  France,  by  which  the  pro- 
hibitory duties — duties,  that  is,  so  large  as  to  stop  the  import  of  the 
article — were  repealed,  and  those  which  were  imposed  only  for  revenue 
purposes  much  lessened  at  the  same  time.  A  fiict  which  shows  how 
far  opinion  in  such  matters  had  travelled  since  Walpole's  day  is  that 
in  1780  tobacco,  and  now  wine,  were  placed  on  the  Excise  instead  of 
on  the  Customs.  To  defray  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income, 
900,000Z.,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  his  popularity  by  imposing  new 
taxes  upon  a  large  number  of  articles,  the  greater  number  of  which 
have  never  since  been  removed.  The  result  of  these  measures  was 
a  surplus  every  year  of  a  million ;  and  with  this  he  established  what 
was  since  known  as  the  Sinking  Fund,  by  which  he  hoped  in  time  to 
The  Sinking  extinguish  the  national  debt.  The  simple  plan  of  using 
Pund  a  surplus  for  such  a  purpose,  the  plan  adopted  now,  is  to 

extinguish  that  amount  of  stock.  Instead  of  doing  this  Pitt  proposed 
to  put  by  a  million  every  year  to  redeem  so  much  debt  at  a  future  time, 
adding  to  it  each  year  the  interest  payable  upon  it,  and  to  do  this 
whether  there  was  a  surplus  or  not.  A  similar  thing  had  been  done 
byWalpole  in  1 7 1 6,  but  he  had  at  the  first  need  used  up  what  had  been 
laid  by.  Pitt  now  made  the  sinking  fund  inalienable.  It  is  difi&cult 
to  understand  how  Pitt  could  have  been  misled  by  an  idea  so  false. 
The  interest  to  be  added  had,  of  course,  to  be  raised  by  increased 
taxation;  while  it  was  obviously  absurd  to  go  on  putting  aside 
a  million  when,  as  soon  happened,  the  government  had  each  year  to 
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borrow  that  million  and  many  more.  The  system  was  practically 
abandoned  in  1807;  but  it  was  net  until  1828  that  parliament 
formally  enacted  the  plan  now  followed.  But  Pitt's  great  achieve- 
ment was  that  by  which  he  abolished  all  the  old  duties  in  the  Customs, 
Excise,  and  Stamps,  which,  having  been  imposed  or  altered  at  different 
times,  and  applied  to  different  services,  had  become  intolerably  com- 
plicated, and  substituted  new  ones  on  a  simpler  plan.  Some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  labour  involved  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
Pitt  had  to  frame  no  fewer  than  2,537  separate  resolutions. 

Pitt  next  introduced  a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  buy  up  from  their  owners  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs,  to 
distribute  the  seventy -two  members  thus  set  free  among 
pariiamen-  London,  Westminster,  and  the  large  towns ;  to  widen  the 
tary  reform  ^anchise,  by  giving  it  to  leaseholders  as  well  as  freeholders. 
But  the  time  was  not  ripe  ;  the  opposition  of  the  nabobs  and  other 
great  landowners  easily  defeated  him ;  and  he  henceforward  abandoned 
the  design.  The  Indian  question,  however,  was  settled  without  delay. 
The  India  Pitt's  bill,  contemptuously  rejected  by  a  previous  parlia- 
-A^ct  ment,  now  passed  with  ease,  though  strenuously  opposed 

by  Fox,  Burke,  and  North.  It  differed  from  that  of  Fox  in  two  most 
important  points.  The  new  unsalaried  Board  of  Control  was  to  act 
entirely  through  the  present  directors,  so  that  their  knowledge  of 
India  should  not  be  wasted ;  while,  except  the  highest  appointments, 
the  whole  patronage  was  left  to  the  same  body.  The  board  was  to 
be  one  of  political  control,  not  of  political  influence.  Pitt,  like  his 
father,  took  a  lofty  view  of  the  public  service,  and  refused  to  maJse 
the  disposal  of  posts  the  reward  of  mere  party  service.  This  India 
Act  remained  law  until  1868.  Lord  Comwallis  was  the  first  governor- 
general  under  the  act,  and  the  first  who  carried  to  India  the  morality 
of  English  public  Hfe. 

Pitt  then  attempted  to  deal  with  Ireland,  where  parliamentary 
reform  was  far  more  urgent  than  in  England,  since  out  of  300  members 
at  least  250  were  the  nominees  of  a  few  great  landowners 
reform  in  or  of  the  government.  For  the  present  he  could  do 
ire.aud  nothing  to  check  this  abuse  in  the  face  of  the  powerful 
interests  arrayed  in  its  defence.  But  he  hoped  to  give  Ireland  almost 
complete  commercial  freedom,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  allow  the 
importation  thither  through  Great  Britain,  or  into  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  of  the  produce  of  our  settlements  in  America  and  Africa — as 
by  the  act  of  1  7  80  was  already  allowed  in  the  case  of  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies.  No  opposition  was  at  first  raised  in  Ireland ;  and  in 
England  Pitt  carried  his  resolutions  against  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan, 
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and  North,  and  against  the  unremitting  opposition  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  which  clung  to  protective  doctrines.  But 
Fox,  who  had  hitherto  declared  the  measure  unduly  favourable  to. 
Ireland,  now  dexterously  managed  to  excite  a  belief  in  Ireland  that 
it  was  a  breach  of  her  newly  acquired  independence,  that  Pitt  was 
bartering  English  commerce  for  Irish  slavery  ;  and  so  vehement  was 
the  feeling  that  Pitt  was  forced  to  withdraw  the  bill  from  the  Irish 
parliament  amid  the  most  extravagant  expressions  of  joy.  The  effect 
upon  his  mind  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Act  of  Security  upon 
Godolphin  (p.  347),  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  union. 

The  great  event  of  this  year,  1786.  was  the  attack  upon  Warren 
Hastings,  who  had  returned  to  England  in  1 7  8  5.  Burke  and  Sheridan 
Impeach-  moved  that  he  should  be  impeached  upon  twenty-two 
vvarren^  separate  charges  before  the  Lords.  The  Rohilla  war,  the 
Hastings  Benares  case,  the  outrage  upon  the  Begums  of  Oude, 
the  Mahratta  war,  and  the  receiving  of  presents,  were  the  principal. 
The  first  was  the  gravest ;  but,  chiefly  through  Pitt's  opposition,  the 
resolution  to  impeach  him  on  this  was  defeated ;  then,  it  is  not 
accurately  known  why,  Pitt  changed  his  aftitude,  and  the  other 
charges  were  passed.  The  trial  before  the  Lords  began  on  February  13, 
1788,  amid  scenes  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  impeach- 
ment of  Strafford.  Upon  the  three  greatest  orators  in  the  house, 
Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  fell  the  chief  burden  of  the  prosecution ; 
and  they  excelled  themselves.  The  trial,  however,  dragged  on  for  six 
years,  and  then  ended  in  an  acquittal.  But  the  knowledge  that  great 
offenders  in  India  would  be  brought  to  an  account  at  home  was  of  the 
utmost  service  to  good  government  there. 

In  178  8  began  the  slave  trade  agitation.^  Granville  Sharp, 
Clarkson,  \Vilberforce,  and  Macaulay  exposed  its  appalling  horrors. 
Tiie  slave  ^^^*  himself  introduced  the  question,  and  Fox  declared  at 
trade  once  for  total  abolition.    But  so  violent  was  the  selfish 

opposition  of  merchants  and  slave  owners,  that,  until  public  opinion 
was  better  educated,  nothing  could  be  done.  In  1789,  1790,  and 
1792  the  abolitionists  returned  to  the  charge,  gaining  fresh  adherents 
each  time;  in  1792  more  than  300,000  persons  promised  to  use 
no  sugar,  as  being  the  produce  of  the  slave  trade.  From  1792  to 
1800  the  cause  lost  ground  through  the  objection  to  any  reforming 
movement,  caused  by  the  French  revolution.  From  1800  to  1804 
it  slumbered,  through  the  opposition  of  the  ministry  and  the  king.  In 
1804  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  prohibit  the  traffic  for  a  time, 
but  this  bill  did  not  pass  the  Lords.  The  victory  was  not  won  until 
1  Spencer  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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1807,  when  the  trade  was  declared  illegal ;  the  emancipation  of  negroes 
throughout  British  territory  was  not  completed  until  185^. 

George,  prince  of  Wales,  handsome  and  clever,  but  a  liar,  a 
spendthrift,  and  a  debauchee,  had,  like  all  the  heirs  apparent  of  his 
The  Prince  ^ouse  (pp.  357 ,  369) ,  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  oppo- 
of  Wales  sition.  Falling  in  love  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  widow,  he 
determined  to  marry  her ;  but  she  was  a  Catholic,  and  both  the  First 
Act  of  Settlement  (p.  325)  and  the  Marriage  Act  (p.  398,  note)  stood  in  the 
way.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  church,  however,  such  a  marriage 
would  be  valid,  and  it  therefore  took  place.  The  prince  was  at  this 
moment  applying  to  parliament  to  pay  his  debts,  250,000Z.  He  knew 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  marriage  would  be  a  fatal  obstacle.  He 
therefore  deliberately  denied  to  Fox,  first  the  intention  and  then  the 
fact  of  his  marriage ;  and  Fox,  utterly  deceived,  repeated  the  denials 
unequivocally  to  the  House  of  Conunons.  When  the  truth  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  the  prince  added  to  his  infamy  by  disavowing 
Fox's  action. 

In  November  1788  the  king  suddenly  became  insane.  Fox  de- 
manded that  the  prince  should  at  once  assume  the  regency  as  of 
Insanity  of  right.  This  was  the  great  crisis  of  Pitt's  political  life.  He 
the  king  ^vvas  aware  that  his  immediate  dismissal  would  have  been 
the  first  result,  and  he  boldly  replied  that  no  such  right  existed  until 
parliament  had  declared  its  opinion.  He  was  resolved  that  the  prince 
should  have  no  prerogative  which  might  embarrass  the  resumption  of 
power  by  the  king  when  he  should  recover ;  and  the  prince  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  his  terms.  Fortunately,  just  before  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  in  the  Lords,  the  king  suddenly  recovered.  The  event  was 
hailed  with  an  outburst  of  loyalty,  for  pity  for  his  infirmity  had  been 
heightened  by  the  violence  of  the  opposition.* 

Thus,  at  the  moment  when  the  greatest  conflict  in  which  England 
had  been  engaged  was  about  to  open,  the  stabihty  of  Pitt's  power  was 
affirmed.  England  was  prospering  financially,  and  she  had  fisdrly 
started  upon  that  manufucturing  career  which  alone  enabled  her  to 

^  In   1796  the  prince,    anxious    to  exclamation    of    disgust,    and    calling 

escape  from  his  fresh  debts  of  700,0002.  aloud  for  '  a  glass  of  brandy.    At  the 

which  he  had  incurred  in  spite  of  his  marriage  he  was  drunk,  and  the  pair 

promise  now  made,  consented  to  marry  separated  immediately  after  the  birth 

a  wife  chosen  for  bim  by  the  king,  and  of  their  first  child.    His    debts 


whom    he    had   not    previously    seen,  paid  by  parliament,  but  Pitt  insisted 

Caroline  of  Brunswick.    At  their  first  that  henceforth  no  debt  incurred  by 

introduction  he  behaved  with  brutality  him  stould  be  valid  after  three  months, 

worse    than   that  recorded  of    Henry  and  that  his  servants  should  be  person- 

YIII.    at   his  meeting  with  Anne  of  ally  liable  for  all  coirtracts  they  entered 

Cleves.    He  did  not  conceal  the  aver-  into  on  his  behalf, 
sion  he  took  to  her  person,  uttering  an 
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support  the  enormous  burdens  of  that  contest.  The  invention  of  the 
fly  shuttle  by '  John  Kay,  which  made  weaving  more  rapid  ;  the  pro- 
■  cess  of  roller  spinning,  worked  by  water-power,  by  which  Arkwright 
superseded  the  spinning-wheel ;  Paul's  revolving  machine  for  carding 
cotton;  Hargreaves's  spinning  jenny  ,^  which  enabled  many  threads 
to  be  spun  at  once ;  Crompton's  mule,  which  combined  the  inven- 
tions of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright ;  Cartwright's  power  loom,  which 
enabled  weaving  to  be  done  by  machinery ;  the  application  of  "Watt's 
development  of  Newcomen's  steam-engine  by  a  separate  condenser 
to  supersede  water-power  ;  bleaching  by  chlorine,  and  Bell's  invention 
for  printing  calicoes ;  and  Humphry  Davy's  safety -lamp,  formed  the 
beginning  of  this  career.  Canals  were  cut  by  Brindley,  good  roads 
made  and  bridges  built  by  Telford,  the  former  with  the  help  of  Mac- 
Adam's  invention  of  metalling  with  small  stones.  The  proximity  of 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  made  the  smelting  of  iron  and  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery  easy.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  became  hives  of 
industry  and  the  homes  of  a  swarming  population.  Fresh  inventions 
followed  rapidly.  The  first  steamer  sailed  down  the  Clyde  in  1812. 
By  1 8  2  3  215  miles  of  London  streets  were  lighted  with  gas. 

Section  2. — The  French  Bevolution^  and  its  effects  in  England 

The  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  were  as  long-standing  as  its 
outburst  was  sudden.  Nowhere  was  government  more  despotic  or 
corrupt ;  nowhere  did  privilege  assiune  a  more  hateful  and 
the  French  Oppressive  form ;  nowhere  was  the  church  more  divorced 
Revolution  fj.^^^  ^^g  people.  Local  government  scarcely  existed.  The 
noblesse  were  divided  by  almost  impassable  lines  from  the  bourgeoisie 
and  peasants;  deprived  of  all  public  duties,  of  all  participation  in 
government,  while  retaining  the  most  cruelly  oppressive  rights  over 
their  tenants,  almost  complete  exemption  from  direct  taxation,  and  an 
absolute  monopoly  of  aU  posts  of  honour  and  emolument,  not  only  at 
court  and  in  the  army,  but  even  in  the  church.  The  condition  of  the 
peasants  was  most  miserable — worse  than  anything  known  by  the 
villeins  who  rose  under  Richard  II.  They  were  crushed  with  com- 
pulsory labour  on  the  roads  and  on  their  lords'  estates  ;  with  taxation, 
which  they  almost  alone  paid,  and  which  was  enforced  by  atrocious 
cruelty ;  with  innumerable  restrictions  of  the  most  vexatious  character 
upon  their  freedom  of  cultivation  and  barter.     Nor  had  they  any  sym- 

^  Hargreaves  and  his  wife  Jenny  were  tion,'  in  Epochs  of  Modern  History*, 

hand  weavers ;  he  called  his  invention  De     Tocqueville,      Ancien     Bigime ; 

after  her  name.     See  on  the  whole  of  Carlyle,  French  Revolution ;    Lecky, 

this  subject,  Lecky,  ch.  xxiii.  chaps,  xx,,  xxi,,  xxii. 

♦  JVIrs.  Gardiner's  'French  Revolu- 
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pathy  from  the  bourgeoisie — the  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  profes- 
sional men  r  for,  themselves  partially  exempt  from  taxes,  all  these  looked 
upon  the  peasant  with  contempt  as  complete  as  that  of  the  great  lord. 
Thus  there  were  in  France  a  mass  of  famished  and. despairing  men, 
ignorant  of  all  but  their  own  misery ;  and,  living  as  it  were  in  another 
world,  an  upper  class  which  oppressed  without  governing.^ 

These  causes  had  been  acting  for  centuries.  But  during  the  past 
fifty  years  a  succession  of  great  writers  in  France  had  been  exciting 
men  s  minds  upon  every  subject  of  government  and  philosophy.  Some 
had  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  Christianity  itself ;  some 
had  demanded  political  reform,  to  be  initiated  by  the  government ; 
others  believed  that  reform  could  come  only  from  the  peasant.  Ad- 
vanced social  and  political  doctrines  were  the  fashionable  talk,  though 
only  a  few  persons,  at  present  obscure,  dreamed  of  practical  application. 
At  length,  upon  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  Turgot,  a  really  great  minister, 
attempted  to  transfer  some  of  the  burden  of  taxation  from  the  peasants 
Attempts  at  *^  *^®  noblessG ;  but  the  influence  of  Marie  Antoinette 
reform  over  her  weak  husband  Louis  XVL,  secured  his  dismissal. 

Then  came  the  American  revolution  and  the  war  with  England.  The 
one  strengthened  the  demand  for  liberty  in  France,  the  other  left  her 
bankrupt.  The  finance  minister,  Necker,  who  was  trusted  by  the 
moneyed  men  as  Walpole  had  been  trusted  in  England,  and  who  also 
tried  to  effect  reforms,  fell  as  Turgot  had  fallen  ;  and  the  anger  of  the 
moneyed  men  determined  them  in  favour  of  change.  The  -lower  classes 
had  meanwhile,  from  the  fact  that  reforms  of  abuses  were  being  tried, 
conceived  burning  indignation  against  those  abuses ;  whilst  the 
noblesse,  angry  with  the  king  for  his  evident  sympathy  with  Turgot 
and  Necker,  themselves  determined  to  control  the  crown.  Ignorant  of 
the  passions  beneath  the  surface,  and  supposing  that  they  would  have 
the  work  of  reconstitution  in  their  own  hands,  they  demanded  the 
summoning  of  the  States-General,  which  bore  some  relation  to  our 
parliament.  The,  meeting  of  this  body,  on  Jime  17,  1789— the  first 
opportunity  since  1 6 1 4  of  constitutional  expression  of  political  feeling 
— was  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 

The  States-General  was  composed  of  three  separate  chambers, 
representing  the  noblesse,  the   church,  and    the    ranks    below  the 

5  A     comparison     with      England  lege  or  caste,  a  gentry  which,  however 

heightens  the  picture.    There,  though  imperfectly,  took  its    share   in  public 

with     many     imperfections,     were      a  work,  and  thus  vindicated  its  right  to 

limited  monarchy,  popular  if  imperfect  lead  society,  one  law  for  all,  taxation 

representation,  parliamentary    govern-  paid  by  all,  the  mixture  of  classes  from 

ment,  municipal  and  local  self  rule,  a  highest    to    lowest,    a    church    whos© 

complete  absence  of  aristocratic  privi-  highest  grades  were  open  to  all. 
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noblesset  Hitherto  the  lact-named,  called  the  Tiers  Etat  (Third  Estate), 
had  practically  possessed  no  power  against  the  other  two.    But  now, 

backed  by  the  nation,  it  extorted  two  great  changes  which 
I  lie  states  made  it  master  of  the  situation :  first,  that  its  members 
General  should  equal  those  of  noblesse  and  church  together ;  and, 
secondly,  that  all  three  should  form  a  single  assembly.  No  actual 
violence  took  place  until  the  king  called  in  Swiss  and  German  troops 
to  overawe  the  members.    Then  Paris  rose  in  insurrection;  the  guards 

joined  the  people ;  the  Bastille,  a  fortress  like  our  Tower  of 
»f  the  ^  London,  was  stormed,  July  14.  The  peasantry  rose  in  the 
^^Btine  provinces  at  the  news,  burnt  and  pillaged  the  ch&teaux, 
murdered  the  nobles,  and  destroyed,  like  the  villeins  in  the  Feasants' 
Bevolt  (p.  128),  the  title-deeds  which  recorded  the  feudal  services  they 
were  bound  to  pay.  The  army  was  in  mutiny  and  the  government 
powerless.  On  August  4  the  assembly  swept  away  the  feudal  privi- 
leges and  abolished  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  church.  It  then 
issued  a  *  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  Man,'  declaring  all  men  equal, 
■  dissolving  all  orders  and  corporations,  and  freeing  the  press  and  public 
worship. 

Every  day  it  grew  plainer  what  the  revolution  was  to  be.  On 
October  6  a  hungry  mob,  of  women  chiefly,  marched  to  Versailles  with 
Revolt  of  *  ^^y  ^^^  bread.  They  broke  into  the  palace  and  into  the 
the  women  very  bedcham'ber  of  the  queen  (p.  129) ;  slew  two  of  the 
royal  guards ;  and  returned  in  triumph,  bringing  back  with  them  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  daupliin,  and  bearing  the  heads  of  the 
slaughtered  men  before  them.  Sweeping  reforms  were  then  passed  by 
the  assembly ;  all  church  property  was  sold,  monasteries  and  nunneries 
suppressed,  and  the  church  reorganised  as  a  mere  department  of  the 
'  state.  Many  of  the  nobles  now  left  France,  and  called  upon  foreign 
powers  to  restore  the  king  to  his  full  authority ;  those  who  remained 

-  were  the  victims  of  a  fresh  outburst  of  the  peasantry.    The  violent 

-  section  of   the  assembly  continually  gained   influence,  while  Paris 
itself  fell  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  fiercest  of  the  agitators. 

Thoroughly  frightened,  the  king  and  queen  tried  to  escape  from 
the  country,  only  to  be  brought  back  prisoners  to  Paris,  June  1791. 
The  queen  then  appealed  to  her  brother,  the  emperor,  in  Austria, 
Foreign  while  the  emigrant  nobles  gathered  forces  on  the  border, 
deposmoii  of  ^^  Legislative  Assembly,  which  had  succeeded  the  National 
liouis  XVI  Assembly,  declared  the  nobles  traitors,  gathered  an  army, 
and  on  April  20,  1792,  declared  war  against  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Invasion  by  these  powers,  and  thie  insolent  manifesto  of  the  Duke 
of   Brunswick,  ordering  unconditional  submission,  and  threatening 
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Paris  with  military  execution,  led  to  a  second  and  more  terrible  revo- 
lution. The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  stormed,  the  imprisoned 
royalists  massacred,  Louis  XVL  deposed,  and  a  republic  declared.  The 
desperate  courage  of  the  army  hurled  back  the  invaders,  and  then 
the  French  burst  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  or  Belgium,  the  object 
of  French  ambition  since  the  days  of  Edward  III.  On  December  19 
Decree  of  *^®  Convention,  which  had  in  turn  superseded  the  Legis- 
Novemberi9  lative  Assembly,  issued  the  famous  *  decree  of  defiance,'  in 
which  all  nations  were  invited  to  follow  the  example  of  France,  and 
War  overthrow   their    governments.      On    January   21,   1798, 

<i^l*^<^  Louis  XVI.  was  guillotined,  and  on  February  24  war 
England  was  declared  against  England.  *  The  coalised  kings  threaten 
us,'  said  Dan  ton ;  *  we  hurl  at  their  feet,  as  the  gage  of  battle,  the 
head  of  a  king.' 

We  have  seen  how  the  American  revolt  acted  upon  Ireland  and 
France.  Throughout  Europe,  in  like  manner,  this  great  upheaval 
Effect  in  roused  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  reform ;  and  in  England  it 
England  was  the  determining  factor  in  political  and  social  opinion. 
Sympathy  with  revolution  principles  was  keen  among  the  com- 
paratively unprivileged  classes,  dissenters  and  working  men.  It 
led  to  the  formation  of  societies  such  as  the  *Eevolution  Society,' 
the  *  Friends  of  the  People,'  and  the  *  Unitarian  Society,'  all  of 
which  had  branches  in  the  large  towns.  Of  the  last,  the  leader  in 
Birmingham  was  Dr.  Priestley,  a  man  of  the  highest  scientific  attain- 
ments. The  members  proposed  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  by  a  banquet.  This  was  opposed  by  the  church 
party.  The  mob  welcomed  the  opportunity  for  pillage  ;  the  houses  of 
Priestly  and  of  Hutton,  the  mathematician,  were  burned,  and  for  four 
days  Birmingham  witnessed  a  repetition  of  the  Gordon  riots. 

Very  different  was  the  effect  upon  the  governing  classes.  For 
a  time  indeed  one  section  of  the  opposition,  that  led  by  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  expressed  unbounded  admiration  for  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution.  Burke  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  crown,  church,  and 
parliament  were  sacred  things,  was  shocked  almost  out  of  self- 
command  at  finding  that  anyone  could  be  found  in  England  to  support 
a  movement  so  atrocious  in  his  eyes.^    This  difference  of  opinion  upon 

^  He  at  once  began  that  splendid  rope,  and  which  is  still  read  as  the 

series  of  speeches  and  writings,  of  which  greatest    essay  extant    upon    political 

the  most  famous,  *  Reflections  on  the  philosophy.    Not  realising  how  terrible 

French    Revolution,'    did    more    than  were  the  grievances  against  which  the 

anything  to  check  the  feeling  in  favour  outbreak  was  the  protest,  he  did  realise, 

of  the  Revolution,   and  to  crystallise  and  displayed  witii  matchless  force,  its 

English  opinion  against  it,  which  was  follies  and  injustice ;  and  his  prophecies 

read  with  admiration  throughout  Eu-  of  its  future  course,  especially  of  the 
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a  matter  where  he  would  not  listen  to  coupromise  caused  a  total 
breach  of  his  long  political  friendship  with  Fox ;  and  the  separation, 
which  brought  forth  his  celebrated  *  Appeal  from  the  Old  Whigs  to 
the  New,'  illustrated  a  general  break-up. of  the  Whig  party.  Some 
foUowed  Fox  and  Sheridan ;  of  the  remainder  a  part  openly  joined  the 
government.  As  the  news  from  France  became  more  terrible,  the 
conservative  feeling  in  parliament  deepened.  The  efifect,  speaking 
roughly,  was  to  put  back  English  political  progress  and  intellectual 
freedom  for  a  generation.  The  crown  and  the  church,  overthrown 
by  disorder  in  France,  became  the  symbols  of  orde»  at  home.  The 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  against  which  there  had  been  in  1789 
a  majority  of  only  20,  was  in  1790  rejected  by  194.  Parliamentary 
reform  could  no  longer  obtain  a  hearing ;  and  at  the  general  election^ 
of  1790  there  was  an  increased  majority  for  Pitt.'  Before  long  even 
Fox  gave  up  his  adv^ocacy  of  the  Be  volution ;  no  liberal  measure  was 
listened  to ;  royal  proclamations  enjoined  vigilance  and  severity  upon 
the  magistrates.  Alarmed  at  the  formation  of  fresh  societies  to  spread 
revolution  doctrines — the  'London  Corresponding  Society*  and  the 
'  Constitutional  Association ' — the  government  resolved  to  strike  at  the 
first  opportimity.  But  the  prosecution  of  Tom  Paine  (p.  401,  note)  for 
the  second  part  of  his  *  Rights  of  Man,*  an  answer  to  Burke's  *  Beflec- 
tions,'  did  but  exasperate  his  friends  in  every  town  and  village ;  and 
so  threatening  was  the  outlook  that  the  militia  were  embodied,  the 
Tower  fortified,  and  other  precautions  taken  against  an  outbreak. 

The  decree  of  the  Convention  of  November  19,  1792,  made  war 
inevitable.  Pitt,  who  had  looked  forward  to  a  prolonged  period 
of  peace,  was  forced  to  take  up  the  challenge.  An  *  Alien  Act '  was 
Alarm  of  passed  to  place  all  foreigners  under  supervision,  and  to 
the  govern-  remove  them,  if  necessary,  from  the  country.  The  expor- 
Beginning  tation  of  arms,  ammunition,  grain,  and  flour  to  France 
of  war  ^Q^g  forbidden.     The  forces  were  largely  increased.    The 

French  declaration  of  war  rallied  all  parties  to  the  government,  and 
Fox's  endeavour  to  limit  the  war  to  defensive  operations  was  rejected 
without  a  division. 

certainty  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  the  act  now  passed  by  Fox  this  was 
military  dictatorship,  were  almost  with-  given  to  the  jury ;  and  the  impoHance 
out  exception  verified.  of  the  change  was  soon  manifested. 
7  And  yet  in  the  first  session  was  The  later  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
passed  an  act  of  great  importance  to  libel  is  in  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  1848, 
liberty.  In  libel  cases  the  function  of  amended  in  1845  and  1888,  which  pre- 
the  jury  had  hitherto  been  only  to  vents  a  publication  being  held  *  ma- 
decide  upon  the  fact  of  publication  and  licious,'  if  for  the  public  benefit. — 
the  reference  of  the  libel.  The  really  Erskine  May,  ConatiiuHonal  History^ 
important  question,  whether  it  was  a  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
libel,  had  been  left  to  the  judge.    By 
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Dates 


A.D. 

Pitt,  prime  minister   .        .        .    1784 
India  Act  and  Free  Trade  .        .    1784 
Impeachment  of  W  arren  Hastings  1786 
Beginning  of  slave  trade  aboli- 
tion         .    1788 


A.n 
Insanity  of  George  in.       .        .    1788 
French  Revolution      .        .        .    1789 
Fox's  Libel  Act  .        .        .        .    1790 
War  declared  with  France .        .    1792 


Section  3. — The  War  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1801 

Revolutionary  France  now  stood  alone  against  all  Europe.  Royalist 
insurrections  broke  out  in  Lyons  and  La  Vendue ;  the  Austrians  re 
conquered  the  Netherlands.  The  Duke  of  York  with  10,000  British 
troops  besieged  Dunkirk;  Hood  blockaded  and  took  Toulon.  Then 
_  ,      came  the  rebound;   the  insurrections  were  crushed  with 

Success  of  ,  .        . 

tile  French  ferocious  determination ;  the  Austrian  army  which  covered 
in  Europe  ^j^^  English  force  before  Dunkirk  was  beaten,  and  the  duke 
forced  to  retreat  with  haste  into  Holland,  leaving  all  his  baggage  and 
artillery  to  the  French.  Toulon  was  retaken ;  it  was  here  that  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  first  signalised  himself  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
handled  the  artillery.  At  sea,  however,  Great  Britain  had  taken 
St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  and  Tobago.  In  India  Pondicherry  had  &Ilen, 
and  the  French  had  been  driven  out  of  that  country. 

In  England  the  revolutionary  clubs  were  jealously  watched.  The 
government  obtained  a  partial  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ; 
a  Traitorous  Correspondence  Act  prohibited  all  intercourse  with 
France ;  large  numbers  of  volunteers  were  enrolled ;  prosecutions  for 
sedition  were  firequent ;  spies  and  informers  were  active ;  judges  were 
subservient.  But  the  juries  which  by  Fox*s  act  had  to  decide  on  the 
question  of  libel,  showed  great  independence,  and  in  case  after  case 
gave  an  acquittal.  At  sea  we  prospered  still.  On  June  1,  1794i 
And  of  Howe  won  a  great  victory  off  Brest ;   several  West  Indian 

Si*and\n*  islands,  with  Corsica,  were  taken.  But  on  land  the  victorious 
tho  colonies  republic  sent  out  a  million  of  men  and  won  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  battles.  The  English  were  driven  out  of  Holland,  and  the 
French  invaded  Germany.  In  1796  Prussia,  and  soon  afterwards 
Spain,  were  forced  into  alliance  with  France,  while  Bussia  joined  us. 
All  expedition  to  help  the  royalist  revolt  in  Britanny,  and  another 
to  Poitou,  were  miserable  failures;  but  England  wrested  from  the 
Dutch,  now  also  the  compulsory  allies  of  France,  Ceylon,  the  Malaccas, 
Java,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  drove  them  from  India,  where, 
in  1792,  we  had  forced  Tippoo  Sahib  to  cede  half  his  dominions,  to 
pay  8,500.000^.,  to  release  all  prisoners,  and  to  give  up  his  sons  as 
hostages. 
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Amoug  the  working  classes,  bad  harvests,  taxation,  and  want  of 
trade  were  causing  severe  distress ;  and  distress  was  cansing  sedition 
Distress  in  ^^^  bitter  class  hatred.  A  great  meeting  in  Copenhagen 
England  Fields  passed  an  address  praying  for  reform,  the  dismissal 
of  Pitt,  and  peace.  The  king  was  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  was  shot 
at  in  the  streets ;  and  this  led  to  farther  acts  for  suppressing  seditious 
meetings  and  revolutionary  writings.  Pitt  was  anxious  for  peace; 
and  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Directorate  of  Five,  the 
government  which,  representing  the  middle  classes  and  the  desire  for 
order,  had  at  length  superseded  the  various  forms  of  terrorism  which 
had  dominated  Paris.  But  their  haughty  attitude  and  the  refusal  to 
evacuate  Holland  made  the  attempt  useless;  while  the  successful 
invasion  of  the  Milanese  by  the  army  of  Italy  under  Napoleon  inten- 
sified the  confidence  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  French. 

Aware  that  Ireland  was  our  weak  spot,  they  now  sent  an  expedition 
thither.  But  the  attempt  to  land  at  Bantry  Bay  was  firustrated  with 
Th  Fr  ch  ^®  ^^®®  ®^  ^*^^^  ships  of  the  line  and  eight  firigates.  Another 
in  Ireland  squadron  succeeded  in  landing  1,400  men  on  the  coast  of 
and  Wales  Pembrokeshire ;  but  they  were  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
militia  and  volunteers,  and  the  convoying  frigates  were  captured. 
These  successes  were  put  into  the  shade  by  the  great  victory  of 
February  13,  1797,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  over  the  Spanish  fleet  of 
Battles  of  twcnty-scven  line-of-battle  ships  and  ten  Mgates,  won  by 
cent  ^nd^^°"  *^®  seamanship  and  daring  of  Admirals  Jervis  and  Parker 
Camperdown  Qjdd  Commodore  Nelson,  who  led  a  fleet  of  but  eighteen 
ships :  a  victory  which  prevented  the  Spanish  fleet  fi:om  joining  the 
French  in  Brest  and  the  Dutch  in  the  Texel,  and  forming  with  them 
an  *  invincible  armada  *  for  the  invasion  of  England.  For  this  exploit 
Jervis  received  the  earldom  of  St.  Vincent  with  3,000Z.  a  year,  and 
Nelson  had  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  Then  followed,  on  October  11,  the 
destruction  of  the  Dutch  fleet  off  Camperdown  by  Admiral  Duncan 
just  as  it  was  sailing  for  another  invasion  of  Ireland.  The  commerce 
of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  ^was  now  at  our  mercy.  Trinidad 
was  taken  firom  Spain,  and  thousands  of  merchant  ships  were  brought 
as  prizes  into  our  ports. 

But  though  our  navy  was  thus  successful,  its  condition  was 
thoroughly  -unsatisfactory.  The  sailors  complained  that  the  food 
Mutinies  in  Provided  by  the  government  contractors  was  uneatable; 
the  navy  that  the  pursers  de&auded  them  of  part  of  their  earnings ; 
that  they  were  brutally  treated  by  officers  of  all  grades;  that  the 
hospital  service  was  badly  managed ;  that  they  had  no*  pension  when 
disabled ;  that  they  were  allowed  no  liberty  on  shore ;.  and,  worst  of  all, 
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that  the  scale  of  wages  was  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  At  length  the  sailors  at  Spithead  openly  mutinied,  bat 
returned  to  their  duty  when  the  bulk  of  their  demands  were  conceded 
by  the  Admiralty.  At  St.  Helen's  again,  so  just  were  their  complaints 
found  to  be,  that  an  admiral,  four  captains,  and  seventy-one  officers 
were  dismissed.  But  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  was  of  a  different  and 
far  more  serious  kind.  There  the  crews  were  infected  with  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  They  fired  upon  the  frigates  which  would  not  join 
them,  blockaded  the  Thames,  and  threatened  to  bombard  Sheerness. 
The  government  acted  with  vigour;  strong  measures  were  passed 
through  both  Houses  in  a  week ;  and  unconditional  submission  was 
demanded.  Finding  no  support  either  on  shore  or  from  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  the  mutineers  at  length  surrendered.  By  a  wise  leniency 
Parker,  the  ringleader,  formerly  a  lieutenant,  alone  was  hung. 
Mutinies  broke  out  also  in  the  fleets  off  the  Texel  and  Cadiz,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  crew  on  one  ship,  the  *  Hermione,* 
killed  their  officers,  and  took  her  into  a  Spanish  port.  The  danger 
served  to  compel  attention  to  the  sailors'  grievances,  and  resulted  in 
a  great  improvement  in  their  condition. 

Meanwhile  no  less  than  135,000,0002.  had  been  added  to  the 
national  debt;  firesh  loans  were  raised,  and  fresh  taxes  continually 
imposed.  The  working  classes  suffered  terribly;  the  price  of  all 
provisions  was  doubled,  that  of  i)read  nearly  trebled,  while  wages  had 
scarcely  risen.  The  rapid  increase  o£  the  manufacturing  population 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  food  supply;  between  1792  and  1796  no 
fewer  than  1,532  acts  were  passed  for  enclosing  conunon  land  for 
wheat-growing  and  stock  farms.^  For  all  the  expense  nothing  seemed 
gained ;  Austria,  our  only  ally,  had  lost  the  Netherlands  and  northern 
Italy,  and  had  made  peace.  The  Commons  grew  uneasy ;  and  Pitt, 
who  had  been  utterly  deceived  as  to  the  resources  of  France,  was  ever 
J  ^  ^.  more  anxious  for  peace.  But  when,  on  November  6,  the 
biiityof  Directorate,  flushed  with  their  successes,^  proclaimed  the 
peace  invasion  of  England,  there  was  nothing  for  it,  in  spite  of 

the  secession  of  the  Whigs  under  Fox's  leadership  from  the  House  in 
protest,  but  to  carry  on  the  war  at  all  costs. 

The  temper  of  the  navy,  imder  the  leadership  of  the  greatest  seaman 
in  history,  was  soon  proved.  Napoleon  persuaded  the  Directorate, 
whose  master  he  was  rapidly  becoming,    to  abandon  the  idea  of 

8  This  enclosure  of  land  told  very  Austria  ceded  her  Netherlands,  the  left 

hardly    upon    the    labourer  who    had  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  all  her  Italian 

hitherto  had  free  feeding  on  common  provinces,   acquiring  Venice    and   its 

land  for  his  cow  or  pig.  territory. 


^  By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
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invading  England,  and  to  send  him  instead  with  an  army  to  Egypt, 
whence  he  hoped,  after  overrunning  Syria,  to  threaten  India.  This 
was  a  continuation  of  the  great  struggle  for  the  New  World, 
tured  by^the  in  which  France  had  during  a  century  been  so  worsted— a 
French  defeat  he  hoped  to  retrieve.  Slipping  out  of  Toulon,  while 
Nelson's  blockading  fleet  was  driven  off  by  a  storm,  and  sailing  first 
to  Malta,  possession  of  which  he  obtained  by  treachery,  he  reached 
Alexandria  on  July  1,  1798.  Egypt  was  rapidly  overrun.  For  the 
complete  success  of  his  great  scheme,  however,  he  needed  command 
of  the  sea;  and  this  England  was  resolved  he  should  not  have. 
Nelson,  who  had  gone  in  pursuit,  had  reached  Alexandria  before  the 
French,  while  they  were  at  Kalta.  Disappointed,  he  had  sailed  to 
Sicily  for  provisions,  and  during  his  absence  there  the  French  fleet 
had  reached  Egypt..  Eeturning  from  Sicily,  Nelson  found  them  at 
anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  1,  1798.  The 
French  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  carrying  1,196 
guns  and  11,230  men ;  the  English  also  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line 
Battle  of  the  ^^^  ^^®  frigate,  carrying  1,012  guns  and  8,068  men.  The 
Nile  French  were  drawn  up  in  one  long  and  compact  line,  as  close 

in  shore  as  possible.  It  was  a  well-known  maxim  in  the  service  that 
where  a  ship  can  swing  at  anchor  there  is  room  for  a  ship  alongside 
on  either  side  of  it.  Five  of  the  English  fleet  passed  between  the 
French  and  the  shore ;  Nelson  with  the  rest  kept  the  sea  side.*^  The 
battle  raged  from  sunset  until  six  next  morning.  All  the  French  line- 
of-battle  ships  were  taken  or  burnt ;  two  frigates  were  taken  after- 
wards, and  only  two  frigates  escaped.  Nelson  was  wounded  in  the 
forehead ;  Brueys,  the  French  admiral,  was  killed,  and  his  flagship, 
the  '  Orient,'  blown  up.  The  effects  of  this  battle  were  vast.  France 
was  once  more  powerless  at  sea ;  India  was  saved ;  Napoleon  was  shut 
up  in  Egypt ;  the  hopes  of  Europe  revived ;  and  a  fresh  coalition  was 
formed  against  France.  Nelson  was  loaded  with  gifts  and  honours 
from  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  By  his  own  country  he  was  made 
Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  with  a  pension  of  2,000^  a  year. 

For  a  time  the  coalition  prospered.  The  Austrians  and  Bussians, 
with  an  English  contingent  under  the  Duke  of  York,  drove  the  French 
Succe  f  ^^^^^^  th®  Ehine  ;  while  all  Italy,  except  Genoa,  which  was 
tiie  French  closely  besieged,  was  also  won  back.  But  then  the  fortune 
armies  ^£  war  changed.     The  invasion  of  France  was  checked  by 

Mass4na*s  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Zurich,  while  the  Duke  of  York  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  his  army  being  allowed  to  return  to  England. 

^^  See  atlas  to  Alison's  History  cf  Europe^  where  the  position  of  each  ship 
is  carefully  marked.  • 
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The  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel  was  the  only  success  we 
cbuld  claim. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  invading  Syria  by  the  coast -road  from  Egypt, 
found  his  way  blocked  by  the  fortress  of  Acre.  The  place  was  barely 
Siege  of  tenable ;  but  so  gallant  was  the  stand  of  the  Turkish  garri- 
-^«i*e  son,  helped  by  a  few  English  boats*  crews,  whom  Sir  Sidney 

Smith  had  thrown  into  it  at  the  critical  moment,  that,  though  the 
French  won  the  outer  works,  they  were  forced,  after  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  in  the  breaches,  to  abandon  the  siege  at  the  end  of 
nine  weeks;  and  Napoleon  re-entered  Cairo  with  forces  terribly  re- 
duced by  the  hardships  of  the  retreat.  Baffled  in  his  scheme  of 
Eastern  conquest,  but  unable  to  transport  his  army  to  France,  he  lefl 
Bonaparte*s  it  Under  the  command  of  Kleber,  and,  setting  sail  in  a  single 
S^^*^his  vessel  with  a  few  officers,  escaped  the  English  fleet,  and 
dictatorship  arrived  safely  in  France.  Before  long  he  had  fulfilled 
Burke's  prophecy  by  overthrowing  the  Directorate,  and,  as  First 
Consul,  with  two  nominal  colleagues,  becoming  dictator.  To  rally 
all  moderate  men  to  his  side,  he  released  the  state  prisoners,  reopened 
the  churches  and  restored  the  priests,  and  repealed  the  revolutionary 
edicts.  The  people  welcomed  order,  though  under  the  protection  of 
absolutism.  Napoleon  then  tried  to  break  up  the  coalition  by  making 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  When  his  offers  were  refused,  he  set  him- 
self to  the  war.  While  Moreau  crossed  the  Ehine,  overran  Bavaria,  and 
routed  the  Austrians  in  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  December  8, 1800, 
Hoheniinden  ^y  which  France  got  possession  of  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol, 
andMareogo  he  himself  suddenly  crossed  the  Alps,  marched  rapidly  upon 
the  Austrians,  who  had  taken  Genoa,  and  turned  defeat  into  victory  on 
the  plains  of  Marengo  on  June  14.  Austria  made  peace  at  Lun^ville, 
February  9, 1 80 1,  repeating  the  conditions  of  Gampo  Formio  (p.  424, 
note) ;  and  Great  Britain  was  again  left  to  fight  France  single-handed. 
She  had  however  recaptured  Malta,  and  destroyed  the  French  squad- 
ron which  came  to  its  relief. 

War  with  France  had  meant  war  with  India  as  well,  where  Tippoo 
Sahib,  the  son  of  Hyder  Ali  (p.  409),  had  welcomed  French  help.  In 
1799  the  English,  under  General  Harris,  stormed  Beringa- 
Bucc^^sin  patam,  his  capital,  and  Tippoo  was  slain  in  the  action. 
India  Mysore,  with  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  and 

Seringapatam  itself,  of  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  brother  of  Lord 
Momington,  the  gpvernor-generaJ,  was  made  governor,  were  taken 
into  British  hands.  Shortly  afterwards.  Mornington*s  plan  of  placing 
residents  in  the  courts  of  the  friendly  native  princes  to  direct  their 
foreign  policy  led  to  a  war  with  the  warlike  chiefs  of  the  Mahrattas, 
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who  ruled  from  Delhi  to  the  Deccan.  Wellesley,  however,  beat  them 
at  Assaye  and  Argaum,  in  the  south,  and  Lake  at  Laswarree,  in  the 
north-east.  The  peace  which  followed,  and  the  acceptance  by  the 
Mogul  at  Delhi  of  British  overlordship,  placed  southern  India  and  the 
Ganges  valley  completely  in  our  hands. 

The  claim  of  the  right  of  search  of  neutral  vessels  by  England  had 
led,'  in  1800,  to  a  quarrel  with  Eussia,  which  had  been  gained  over 
by  Napoleon,  and  with  Denmark.  On  August  29  Kussia 
Northern  suddenly  seized  all  English  property,  took  prisoners  the 
League  crews  of  300  merchant  ships,  and  marched  them  inland 
penmatk  and  Sweden  joined  her  in  reviving  the  Armed  Neutrality 
league  (p.  ^05),  And,  at  the  same  time,  France  made  a  treaty  with' 
America  on  the  same  basis.  Pitt  could  retaliate  only  by  a  similar 
embargo  in  England. 

The  Baltic  powers,  though  not  formerly  at  war  with  England,  were 
thus  completely  under  French  influence.  Should  their  fleets  be  united 
against  us,  our  position  would  be  indeed  critical.  The  government  at 
once  determined  to  prevent  such  a  danger.  The  Danes  defying  us, 
Parker,  with  Nelson  second  in  conmiand,  sailed  to  the  Baltic^  Nelson 
forced  his  way  through  the  Sound  and  the  intricate  channels  leading 
Battle  of  *^  Copenhagen,  attacked  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  on 
Copenhagen  April  2,  1801,  and,  after  a  tremendous  contest  of  hve 
hours,  destroyed  it.  Denmark  sued  for  peace ;  the  Northern  League 
was  broken  up.  Nelson  then  sailed  to  Bevel,  and  Bussia,  thus 
threatened,  also  made  peace,  restoring  the  ships  and  prisoners  she  had 
seized,  June  17,  1801. 

Meanwhile  great  events  had  happened  in  Egypt.  Kl^ber,  sur- 
rounded by  foes,  was  forced  to  a  treaty,  January  24,  1800,  by  which 
his  army  was  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  France.  But  the  British 
government  repudiated  any  convention  but  one  of  unconditional  sur- 
render. The  French  thereupon  fought  a  desperate  battle  at  Heliopohs, 
in  which  they  routed  80,000  Turks ;  this  was  fallowed  by  another  victory 
at  Damietta ;  Cairo  was  retaken,  and  the  French  were  again  masters 
Battle  of  o^  Egypt.  But  on  March  2,  1801,  Kl^ber  having  been 
Aboukir  meanwhile  assassinated.  General  Abercrombie  effected  a 
landing  with  a  small  force  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and,  on  the 
21st,  won  a  hard  fight  at  Aboukir,  in  which  he  was  unhappily  killed. 
Cairo  was  once  more  captured,  and  a  fresh  convention  made,  by  which 
the  French  army  was  taken  in  English  ships  to  France. 
Peace  of  France  and  England  were  now  both  ready  for  at  least  a 

Amiens  truce.  The  one  was  helpless  at  sea,  the  other  could  do 
nothing  on  land.    On  March  28,  1 8  0  2,  therel&re,  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
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was  signed.  Betaining  Trinidad  and  Ceylon,  the  one  Spanish  and  the 
other  Dutch)  Great  Britain  restored  all  her  conquests  to  France.  Malta, 
Gozo,  and  Comino  were  to  be  given  back  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
who  had  held  Malta  for  nearly  BOO  years,  conditions  being  imposed  to 
prevent  French  aggression ;  and  Egypt  was  restored  to  Turkey.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  made  a  free  port.  The  independence  of  our 
ally,  Portugal,  threatened  by  France  and  Spain,  was  to  be  preserved. 

Dates 

War  with  France 

Howe's  victory  of  June  1    . 

Victories  of    Cape  St.  Vincent 

and  Camperdown   . 
Victory  of  the  Nile    . 

Section  4. — Ireland  and  the  Resignation  of  Pitt 

During  the  war  Iceland  had  been  the  source  of  grave  and  increasing 
danger.  The  Catholics,  forming  three-fourths  of  the  nation,  who  had 
State  of  received  the  franchise  in  1793,  and  had  been  freed  from 
Ireland  many  of  the  disabilities  placed  upon  them  by  a  long  series 
of  ferocious  acts  during  the  last  three  reigns,  were  striving  for  total 
emancipation.  This  was  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Protestants,  who,  in 
memory  of  William  III.,  called  themselves  Orangemen,  and  whose 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  Irish  were  what  they  had  always  been.  The 
Ignited  secret  society  of  *  United  Irishmen,'  formed  by  Wolfe  Tone, 

inshmeu  had  for  its  objcct  the  establishment  of  a  republic  imder 
French  protection.  In  1794  Pitt  sent  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  Dublin  as 
viceroy,  hoping  to  secure  both  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary 
reform.  Fitzwilliam  struck  boldly  at  abuses ;  removed 
wiUiam  from  their  oflB.ces  the  solicitor  and  attorney-general  for 
viceroy  opposing  him  ;    and  dismissed  from  his  employment  the 

chief  of  the  great  house  of  Beresford,  which  monopolised  a  fourth  of 
all  the  public  offices  in  the  kingdom.  But  Beresford  and  Lord  Fitz- 
gibbon,  the  chancellor,  appealed  to  the  king,  and  persuaded  him  that 
Catholic  emancipation  would  be  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath.  Upon 
this  point  the  bigotry  of  George  III.  was  invincible.  Fitzwilliam  was 
recalled,  and  Fitzgibbon  made  Earl  of  Clare.  All  hopes  of 
a  quiet  settlement  in  Ireland  vanished  at  this  disappoint- 
ment. Grattan  and  the  moderate  men  lost  control  of  the  people. 
Beresford's  house  was  attacked ;  Clare  escaped  death  only  by  his  cool 
courage ;  faction  fights  took  place  between  CathoHcs  and  Orangemen. 
Plunder  and  outrage  increased  rapidly.  Then  the  troops  were  let 
loose  in  retaliation,  and  men  were  shot  or  transported  without  trial  or 
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inquiry.    The  Orange  yeomanry  wereallowed  a  free  hand,  and  flog- 


Cruelties 


ging,  torture,  murder,  and  rape  went  on  without  check.  An 
of  the  ""  act  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  1 7  9  6,  actually  gave  the  Protes- 
Protestants  ^^^^  j^  indemnity,  and  this  was  continued  by  the  Insxir- 
rection  Act.  Never,  even  in  Ireland,  had  the  subject  race  known 
atrocity  so  foul.  The  result  was  that,  in  1797,  100,000  men  were 
rn,e^  ready  for  insurrection;  guns  and  pikes  were  distributed; 
leiiion  Wolfe  Tone,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  Arthur  O'Connor 

were  sent  to  France  to  arrange  an  invasion.  We  have  already  seen 
how  it  was  foiled  at  Ban  try  and  Camperdown  (p.  423).  But  at  the 
last  moment  the  plot  for  a  rising  in  Ireland  was  betrayed,  and  the 
leaders  seized  and  executed.  Partial  risings  however  took  place,  and 
a  fearful  revenge  was  exacted  for  them.  In  Wexford  alone  the 
outbreak  was  really  formidable ;  but  the  rebels  were  broken  with 
much  slaughter,  first  by  Moore,  and  then  by  Lake  at  Vinegar  Hill. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  the  new  viceroy  (pp*.  400,  414),  was  a  calm  and 
humane  man.  He  at  once  issued  an  amnesty,  and  pardon  to  all  who 
would  come  in  ;  and  of  the  leading  rebels  seventy-three  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  country.  Quiet  was  then  restored.  In  August,  1798, 
French  troops  landed  in  Mayo  and  defeated  the  first  force  sent 
against  them  ;  but  at  Castlebar  they  were  surrounded  and  forced 
*Castiebar  ^^  surrender,  the  affair  being  known  as  the  *  Castlebar 
Races '  Eaces.'    The  Irish  who  had  joined  the  invaders  were  pur- 

sued and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  A  second  French  expedition 
of  nine  ships,  carrying  3,000  troops,  was  almost  destroyed  by  an 
English  squadron.  Wolfe  Tone,  found  on  board  with  a  French  com- 
mission, was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  execution  by  suicide. 

The  complete  legal  independence  of  Ireland  (p.  406) ;  the  violence 
of  the  ascendency  party ;  the  impossibihty  of  establishing  religious 
TT,  TT  •  equality  while  the  parliaments  remained  separate  ;  the  dis- 
affection and  the  danger  from  France,  with  the  consequent 
rebellion,  turned  Pitt's  thoughts  still  more  strongly  than  the  failure  of 
his  commercial  poHcy  (p.  414)  towards  union.  The  Irish  parliament 
being  utterly  corrupt,  he  resolved  to  use  corruption  to  secure  his  aim. 
Cornwallis,  aided  by  his  secretary,  Lord  Castlereagh,  reluctantly  com- 
plied. Votes  were  bought  up  wholesale  at  any  price  that  was  de- 
manded ;  5,006Z.  was  paid  to  briefless  barristers  to  write  up  the 
Union ;  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  were  spent  in  compensating 
the  owners  of  eighty-four  pocket  boroughs,  which  returned  168  mem- 
bers ;  peerages,  titles  and  promotions  were  lavishly  bestowed  ;  the 
occupiers  of  houses  in  Dublin  were  promised  compensation  for 
the  expected  depreciation  of   house  property.    By  such  means  the 
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Irish  parliament  was  induced,  February  5,  1800,  after  weeks  of 
vehement  debate,  adorned  by  a  magnificent  protest  from  Grattan,  and 
enUvened  by  several  duels,  to  vote  its  own  extinction.  Pitt  had  already 
carried  the  act  in  the  Enghsh  parliament;  and,  on  August  2,  1800, 
the  Act  of  Union  received  the  royal  assent.  Ireland  was  henceforth  to 
be  represented  in  the  Imperial  parliament  by  four  spiritual  peers,  sitting 
in  rotation,  twenty-eight  lay  peers  elected  by  their  body,  and  100 
members  in  the  Commons ;  free  trade  was  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Ireland  was  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  in  the 
proportion  of  2  to  15  for  twenty  years.  Her  laws,  if  not  incompatible 
with  the  Union,  were  to  be  in  force  until  altered  or  repealed  by  the 
Imperial  parliament. 

The  promises  of  money  payment  were  fulfilled.  But  Pitt  had 
secured  the  support  of  the  Catholic  voters  by  leaving  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  complete  emancipation  would  follow ;  and  every  consideration 
of  honour  and  policy  urged  hi^i  to  fulfil  this  pledge  also.  The  king  how- 
ever again  expressed  his  resolve  never  to  yield,  and  he  was  supported 
by  the  primates  and  lord  chancellors  of  both  countries,  the  principal 
designation  j^^g^s,  and  half  the  cabinet.  Pitt  therefore  resigned,  after 
of  Pitt  holding  office  for  seventeen  years,  and  all  the  men  of  mark 

in  the  ministry  went  with  him.^*  He  was  succeeded  by  Addington,  the 
speaker ;  but  it  was  still  Pitt  to  whom  the  country  looked  as  the  real 
guider  of  the  state.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  Pitt  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  put  Addington  in,  since  he  saw  that  there  must  be  a 
peace,  but  did  not  want  to  be  the  man  to  make  it. 

On  January  22,  1801,  the  first  parliament  of  the  *  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  '  met.  For  the  first  time  the  title 
of  *  King  of  France,'  which  had  been  used  since  Edward  III.,  was 
omitted,  and  the  French  lilies  were  removed  from  the  shield. 

Section  5. — The  War  from  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  Trafalgar 

and  the  Death  of  Pitt,  1802-1806 

The  battles  of  Aboukir  and  Copenhagen,  and  the  conclusion  of 

peace,  had  happened  during  Addington' s  ministry.     But  they  were  of 

course  as  much  due  to  Pitt  as  the  capture  of  Belle  Isle  (p.  390)  had 

been  due  to  his  father.    According  to  the  burden  of  a  song,  written 

by  Canning  in   his  honour,  he  was  *  the  pilot  that  weathered  the 

storm ; '  and  a  motion  was  carried  by  225  to  52  that  he  *  has  rendered 

great  and  important  services  to  his  country,  and  especially  deserves 

the  gratitude  of  the  House.'     Addington's  caJbinet  was  weak,  for  he 

11  He  was  deeply  in  debt  when  he  left  king  offered  80,0002.  from   the   privy 

office,  for  he  had  utterly  neglected  his  purse.     He  refused  both,  consenting  at 

private  affairs.     The  London  merchants  length  to  borrow  from  a  few  private 

wished  to  give  him  100,0002.,  and  the  friends  enough  to  free  him  from  m;^ 
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had  but  ordinary  abilities,  and  Canning  was  his  only  really  able  col- 
leagueJ^  Pitt  honourably  gave  him  his  support ;  but  the  situation  was 
^  , ,  a  dangerous  one,  and  the  country  clamoured  for  Pitt's  return 
Pitt's  return  to  power,  just  as  it  had  demanded  that  of  his  fether  in  a 
to  power  similar  crisis  (p.  402).  The  alarm  deepened  when  Napoleon 
annexed,  first  Elba,  and  then  Piedm  lit ;  when  he  occupied  Parma 
and  Placentia ;  and  when  he  marched  40,000  men  into  Switzerland  on 
pretence  of  mediatmg  in  the  internal  disputes  of  that  country.  Fresh 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  Addington  to  give  way  to  Pitt,  but  Pitt 
utterly  refused  to  countenance  them.  Napoleon  hated  England 
as  the  steady  opponent  of  revolution,  as  the  main  obstacle  to  his 
ambition,  and  especially  as  the  conqueror  of  thie  New  World.  He  had 
made  peace  only  until  he  should  be  ready  for  a  renewal  of  war.  The 
Benewai  occasion  was  found  in  our  refusal,  on  the  ground  of  his 
of  war  annexations,  to  deliver  up  Malta  in  accordance  with  the 

treaty.  Napoleon  was  specially  anxious  to  get  back  Malta  as  the  key 
to  Egypt,  whence  he  might  again  begin  the  attack  upon  India.  The 
English  ultimatum  on  this  point  meeting  with  an  angry  refusal,  war 
was  declared,  April  18,  1803.  Napoleon  at  once  imprisoned  all  the 
English  who  were  then  in  France.  Then  he  overran  Hanover.  But 
his  great  design  was  the  invasion  of  England.  A  veteran  army  of 
Intended  100,000  men-  was  collected  at  Boulogne,  and  a  large  fleet  of 
Gr^t  ""^  ""^  flat-bottomed  boats  built  for  its  transport.^'*  His  intention 
Britain  was  that  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  was  not  blockaded  by  our 
ships,  should  sail  first  to  Brest  and  then  to  Bochefort  to  disperse  our 
squadrons  and  set  fi:ee  the  ships  in  those  ports ;  and  that  the  united 
armament  should  then  sweep  the  Channel  to  cover  his  passage.  *  Let 
us  be  masters  of  the  Channel,'  he  said,  *  for  six  hoiurs,  and  we  are 

*2  One  curious  legal  question  was  their  drill  and  equipment.    Ho  got  in 

settled  during  Addingtoii's  rule.    Home  readiness,  too,  150  light  gunboats.    It 

Tooke,    a    former    opponent    of    John  was  at  the  great  review  of  80,000  volun- 

Wilkes,  was  a  .clergyman  who  had  re-  teers  in  Hyde  Park  that  the  Inns  of 

nounced  his  orders  for  thirty  years,  and  Court  corps  gained  from  the  king  him- 

had  entered  parliament  for  Old  Sarum.  self  the  title  of  the  *  Devil's  Own.'   The 

It  was  now  decided  (1)  that  a  clergyman  alarm  throughout  the  country  was  very 

could  not  renounce  orders;   (2)  that  a  real.   A  gentleman  Jiving  in  Suffolk  has 

clergyman  could  not  sit  in  the  House,  told  me  that  his  father,  chief  constable 

He  was,  therefore,  unseated.    The  pre-  of    his    *  hundred,'   had    orders    from 

Bent  law  is  the  same  and  was  extended  to  government    that    the    moment    news 

Koman  Catholics  at  their  emancipation  arrived  that  the  French  had  landed, 

in  1829.  as  was  expected,  near  Harwich,  every 

15  The  spirit  aroused  in  the  country  stack  in  the  *  hundred '  should  be  fired, 
was  shown  by  the  great  volunteer  and  the  road  made  impassable  by  fell- 
movement.  By  the  close  of  the  sum-  ing  the  trees.  From  a  lady,  the  daughter 
mer  800,000  men  had  been  enrolled.  cA  a  clergyman  in  Derbyshire,  I  have 
Pitt,  himself,  as  warden  of  the  Cinque  heard  how  her  father  would  lie  awake 
Ports,  formed  a  regiment  of  3,000  men,  at  night,  in  misery  at  the  thought  that 
(tnd  gave  much  personal  attention  to  England  would  be  a  French  province. 
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masters  of  the  world ! '  So  sure  was  he  of  successV'that  a  medal  was 
struck  with  the  inscription, '  Frapp^  d.  Londres  en  1804.'  The  sudden 
death  of  the  admiral  who  was  to  carry  out  the  scheme  compelled  him 
however  to  postpone  it  for  a  time.^* 

The  crisis  made  Pitt's  return  to  power  imperative.  Several  events 
had  led  to  estrangement  between  him  and  Addington.  Addington's 
measures  in  finance  and  foreign  affairs  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
his  preparations  to  meet  the  danger  totally  inadequate.  At  length 
Pitt  joined  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  in  opposition,  and  Addington  imme- 
Pitt's  second  ^iately  resigned,  April  29,  1804.  The  Iring  at  once  applied 
mioistry  to  Pitt,  who  requested  that  Fox,  Grenville,  and  their  friends 
might  be  included.  But  George  utterly  refused  to  accept  Fox ;  and, 
though  that  statesman  magnanimously  urged  his  friends  to  join  in 
spite  of  his  own  exclusion,  they  refused,  and  Pitt  was  forced  back  upon 
Addington's  cabinet  and  his  own  personal  friends."  Lords  Eldon, 
Castlereagh,  Harrowby,  and  Melville  (formerly  Mr.  Dundas),  with 
Canning,  were  the  only  men  of  mark.  Addington  was  himself  before 
long  reconciled  to  Pitt,  and  joined  the  ministry  as  Lord  Sidmouth. 
Pitt  resumed  office  without  a  word  about  Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
Pitt  gives  cause  of  his  former  resignation.  The  Catholics  had  placed 
Emancipal.^  ^^  *^^^*  ^  ^^®  former  assurances,  and  had  remained  peace- 
tion  able  ever  since  on  the  strength  of  an  appeal  well  known  to 

have  been  made  with  his  authority.  The  breach  of  faith  is  explained, 
though  it  cannot  be  approved  or  excused,  by  Pitt's  knowledge  that  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  dispute  had  brought  on  an  alarming  recurrence 
of  the  king's  illness  ;  and  by  the  fact  that,  recognising  the  e\iis  which 
might  thus  be  produced,  he  had  solemnly  promised  George  never  to  raise 
the  question  again.  The  Catholics,  backed  by  Fox,  now  sent  petitions  to 
both  Houses,  but  the  Commons,  by  336  to  124,  refused  to  listen  to  them. 

Pitt's  great  object,  after  making  England  herself  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, was  to  form  a  fresh  coalition  against  Napoleon.  Bussia  wil- 
lingly assisted  him;  and  when  Napoleon,  already  created  emperor, 
had  himself  crowned  King  of  Italy  also,  and  annexed  Genoa  and 

1*  A  fresh  Irish  conspiracy  at  this  they  were  dispersed  by  the  military, 

time  was  formed  under  the  leadership  The  leaders  were  seized.    Emmett  and 

of  Bobert  Emmett.    A  large  number  others  were  tried  by  court-martial  and 

of  men  were  sworn  in,  and  arms  and  hanged. 

ammunition  distributed.  The  lord  chief  ^  Had    he   remained    firm    to  his 

justice,     Lord    Kilwarden,    with    his  opinion,  he  might,  in  union  with  Gren- 

nephew,  were  dragged  from  their  car-  ville  and  Fox,  have  been  more  powerful 

riage  and  murdered  in  the  presence  of  in  opposition  than  he  was  in  office,  and 

his  daughter.    The  government  had  re-  would  have  cpmpelled  the  king  to  acoede 

ceived  warning  that  an  attempt  would  to  his  terms,   JWhen  he  died  the  king 

be  made  upon  the  castle,  and  when  the  admitted  Fox. 

conspirators   gathered    in    the  streets 
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Lucca^  the  league  was  joined  by  Austria  and   Sweden.    Napoleon's 

object  now  was  to  effect  the  conquest  of  England  before  the  coalition 

^      ^      „   could  act.  He  ordered  Admiral  Villeneuve  to  sail  to  the  West 
Second  coali-  __,._  _  /,-  i^i  i,, 

tibn  against    Indies,  m  order  to  draw  our  fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  then, 

apoieon       -^hile  the  Channel  was  clear,  to  return  to  escort  the  troops 

to  England.    In  March  1806  Villeneuve  accordingly  sailed,  pursued 

by  Nelson  in  May.    In  June  he  had  come  back,  still  with  Nelson  at 

his  heels.    He  now  received  Napoleon's  orders  to  break  the  blockade 

.at  Brest,  and  then,  in   company  with  the  ships  set  free, 

England        to  drive  Nelson  from  the  Channel.    But  he  was  wanting 

abandoned     ^  decision,  and  finally  sailed  off  to  Cadiz  to  join  the  Spanish 

fleet  there.    Napoleon,  to  whom  every  hour  was  of  importance,  since  • 

Kussia  and  Austria  were  on  the  point  of  uniting  their  forces,  was 

furious  at  seeing  his  great  design  thus  wrecked.    But  without  an 

instant's  hesitation  he  hurried  his  troops  away  from  Boulogne  to  meet 

the  Austrians.    On  October  19,  Mack,  the  Austrian  coromander,  com- 

uim  and        pletely  out-manoeuvred,  capitulated  at  Ulm  with  30,000  men, 

Trafalgar       leaving  the  road  to  Vienna  open.     Meanwhile  Nelson,  who 

had  put  into  Portsmouth  to  refit,  had   sailed    with  Collingwood, 

after  but  a  fortnight's  rest  in  England,  to  meet  the  united  fleets 

of  France  and  Spain ;  and,  on  October  21,  two  days  after  Ulm,  with 

twenty- seven  large  ships  and  four  frigates,  he  encountered  Villeneuve 

and  Gravina,  with  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates,  off 

Trafalgar.     Flinging  out  the  memorable  signal,  *  England  expects 

every  man  to  do  his  duty,'  he  advanced  at   noon   in   two   lines. 

Oollingwood  with  one  line  was  to  cut  through  the  enemy  at  the  twelfth 

ship  from  the  rear,  while   he  himself  in  the  *  Victory*  pierced   the 

centre.    Refusing  to  put  off  the  orders  which  glittered  on  his  breast, 

he  became  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  riflemen,  and  was  shot  from  above 

in  the  shoulder  early  in  the  action ;  three  hours  later  he  died  with  the 

words,  •  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty  1  *    He  lived  to  hear  of 

victory.  In  the  end  twenty  ships  struck,  Villetieuve  was  made  prisoner, 

and  Gravina  died  of  his  wounds.    Neither  France  nor  Spain  could  be 

regarded  as  a  naval  power  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

All  England,  as  when  Wolfe  fell  before  Quebec,  or  Blake  died  after 

his  great  achievement  (p.  291),  was  in  mingled  joy  and  mourning. 

Enthusiasm    Nelson  was  buried  in    St.   Paul's  Cathedral;  his  brother 

for  Pitt         received  an  earldom,  with  6,000Z.  a  year  and  100,000/.  for 

an  estate.    But  the  people  recognised  that  Trafalgar  was  the  reward 

of  Pitt's  steadfastness  as  much  as  of  Nelson's  heroism.      When  he 

^  went   to   dine   at   the   Guildhall   the  horses  were   taken   from  the 

carriage  and  he  was  dragged  thither  in  triumph.    On  this  occasion 

♦  F  F 
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he  made  his  last  public  speech.  It  consisted  of  but  two  sentences. 
He  had  been  called  the  *  Saviour  of  Europe.'  He  ended  thus : 
*  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved  by  any  single  man.  England  has  saved 
herself  by  her  exertions,  and  will,  as  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her 
example  I'  ^® 

Scarcely  were  the  rejoicings  for  Trafalgar  over  when  thi»  hope 
Ivas  for  the  time  crushed.  Napoleon,  after  his  triumph  at  Ulm,  hsA 
AusterUtz  occupied  Munich  and  Vienna  without  firing  a  shot.  On 
Seath^o^  December  2,  he  ruinously  defeated  the  Emperors  of  Bussia 
Pitt  and  Austria  at  Austerlitz.    Austria  made  peace  at  Presburg, 

ceding  to  the  victor  the  Tyrol  and  Venice,  while  the  Confederation  ol 
.  the  KhLne,  formed  by  Napoleon,  placed  a  barrier  between  him  and 
Austria.  This  ruin  of  his  hopes  killed  Pitt.  *  Boll  up  that  map,'  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  map  of  Europe ;  *  it  will  not  be  wanted  these  ten 
years  1 '  The  gout  from  which  he  constantly  suffered  flew  to  his 
head,  and  on  January  22,  180  6,  he  died,  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  my 
country  1  How  I  leave  my  country ! '  On  February  22, 1 8  0  6,  he  was 
laid  in  the  vault  which  held  his  father. 

Pitt  was  succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  Grenville,  with  Fox, 
whom  George  was  now  compelled  to  admit,  for  foreign  minister. 
Ministry  of  Abortive  attempts  at  negotiation  with  Napoleon,  and  a 
aiad^Foxf  resolution  condemning  the  slave  trade,  followed  by  an  act 
Abolition  of  for  its  abolition  in  1807,  were  all  for  which  this  ministry 
trade  is    to    be   remembered,   except     that  Fox    imitated   Piti 

in  saying  nothing  about  Catholic  emancipation  in  Ireland.  He  fol- 
lowed his  great  rival  to  the  grave  in  1806  ;  and,  in  1807,  a  quarrel 
having  arisen  between  ministers  and  the  king  upon  the  Catholie  ques- 
tion, they  were  dismissed.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  headed 
the  Whig  seceders  to  Pitt  after  the  Bevolution  (p.  421), 
Anti-Catholic  then  formed  an  antiCathoHc  ministry.  His  chief  colleagues 
ministry  ^^j,^ .  ^jj.  Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Canning, 
foreign  secretary ;  Castlereagh,  secretary  at  war  and  for  the  colonies ; 
Huskisson,  secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Two  of  these.  Canning  and 
Castlereagh,  had  in  former  times  actively  assisted  Pitt's  attempt  to 

1^  The    stately    reserve    of    Pitt's  supremacy  was  regarded  by  hie  oppcK 

manner  was  one  of  his  most   marked  nents.    As  he  pressed  his  hat  low  over 

characteristics.    The  resolution  of  the  his  eyes  the  tears  were  seen  to  flow 

Commons,  carried  by  the  casting  vote  down  his  cheeks,    A  few  of  the  baser 

of  the  Speaker,  for  the  impeachment  of  sort    came   round  to   see   *  how  Billy 

his  life-long  friend  and  colleague,  Dun-  looked  after  it,*  and  to  exult  over  his 

das,  then  Lord  Melville,  for  corruption,  distress.    But  his  friends  formed  a  cloae 

was   the  one  occasion  on  which  this  circlearound  him,  and  escorted  him  fnxik 

partially  broke  down.      It    formed    a  the  house  without  their  being  able  fco 

touching  scene,  and  one  which  illustrates  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face. 


tlie  bitterness  with  which  his  unequalled 
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remove  the  disabilitios  they  now  united  in  opposing ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Pitt  himself  had  given  up  the  cause.  Parliament 
was  shortly  dissolved,  and  a  large  anti-Catholic  majority  returned. 

Dates 


Union  with  Ireland  , 
Resignation  of  Pitt  . 
Renewal  of  war  .  . 
Pitt's  second  ministry 


A.D. 

1800 
1800 
1803 
1804 


Trafalgar 1805 

Austerlitz 1805 

Death  of  Pitt      ....    1806 


\      Section  G.  —  The  War  to  the  First  Peace  of  Paris ^  1815 

Napoleon's  victorious  career  had  not  ceased  with  Austerjitz. 
Prussia  had  held  aloof  from  the  coalition,  and  now  reaped  the  fruits 
Jena  and  ^^  ^®^  selfishness.  In  October  1806  she  was  utterly 
Auerstadt  crushed  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  But  England  was  still  the 
chief  object  of  Napoleon's  hatred.  From  Berlin  he  issued  his  famous 
Berlin  Decrees,  which  forbade  France  and  all  her  allies  to  trade 

thcOniere^  with  Great  Britain,  and  declared  all  English  ports  under 
in  Council  blockade,  any  vessel  trading  with  Britain  to  be  a  lawful 
prize.  But  in  the  first  place  he  had  no  fleet  to  blockade  them ;  and 
in  the  second  England  could  play  the  same  game  with  far  more  efifect. 
The  *  Orders  in  Council  *  prohibited  trade  even  by  neutral  nations  with 
French  ports  or  with  ports  in  French  possession ;  and  this,  as  we  had 
command  of  the  sea,  was  no  empty  threat.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  was 
still  at  war  with  Russia.  Two  fearful  battles  were  fought  at  Eylau,  in 
which  he  was  nearly  defeated,  and  at  Friedland,  in  which  he  gained 
Peace  of  ^  crusljing  victory.  The  result  was  the  Peace  of  Tilsit, 
Tilsit  June  25,  180  7.    The  secret  articles  of  this  treaty  declared 

that  if  France  and  Great  Britain  should  be  still  at  war  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  Russia  was  to  declare  war  against  the  latter;  while  for 
permission  to  conquer  Sweden  and  Turkey  if  he  could,  and  to  annex 
the  Danubian  provinces,  the  Gzar  agreed,  if  England  would  not 
accept  Napoleon's  terms,  to  join  him,  and  to  force  Denmark  and 
Portugal  to  take  part  against  her.  Cannmg  however  got  an  inkling 
of  the  danger.  He  had  reason  to  beheve  that  the  Danes  were 
about  to  hand  over  their  powerful  fleet  to  Napoleon  (p.  427).  He 
resolved  therefore  to  strike  a  blow  which,  as  Denmark  was  neutral, 
could  be  justified  only  by  necessity.  The  surrender  of  the  fleet  to  Englan  d 
was  demanded.  Upon  a  refusal,  a  fleet  and  an  army  were  at  once  sent 
to  Denmark.  The  Danes  resisted  bravely,  but  were  defeated 
the  Danish  on  land;  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  land  and  sea,  and 
^^^  shamefully  plundered    after  capitulation ;    and  then  the 

whole  Danish  fleet  of  fsixtcen  ships  of  the  line,  nine  frigates,  and 
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fourteen  corvettes,  with  all  the  vessels  laden  with  iiaVal  stores,  was 
led  away  captive  to  England.'^ 

Secure  in  the  east  by  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  now  turned  his 
eyes  westward.  He  resolved  to  attack  England  through  Portugal, 
then  under  a  regency,  and  to  conquer  first  that  country  and 
invades  then  Spain.  The  regent  was  ordered  to  close  his  ports  to 
Bpam  British  vessels,  to  declare  war  upon  England,  and  to  con- 

fiscate all  British  property  in  Portugal ;  and,  when  he  refused  the 
first  and  last  of  these  conditions,  Napoleon  forced  the  King  of  Spain  to 
grant  a  passage  to  an  invading  force,  under  Marshal  Junot.  Marching 
with  a  haste  which  almost  ruined  his  army,  Junot  occupied  Lisbon  on 
November  80,  the  royal  family  barely  having  time  to  escape  to  Brazil 
with  their  treasures. 

The  full  extent  of  Napoleon's  design  was  then  disclosed.  Fresh 
troops  gradually  crossed  the  Spanish  border,  and  on  one  ground  and 
another  possessed  themselves  of  the  frontier  fortresses.  The  effete 
Bourbons  of  Spain,  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  were  compelled 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph.  On 
the  King  of  March  1,  1808,  Marshal  Murat  entered  Spain  in  force,  and, 
^P*"^  on  the  23rd,  was  in  possession  of  Madrid,    But  then  the 

nation  rose  in  its  own  behalf.  Everywhere  the  scattered  French 
forces  were  successfully  attacked.  One  army  of  23,000  men,  under 
,  ,  .         ,  Dupont,  was  defeated,  and  capitulated  at  Baylen.    Joseph 

Isdnvenout  ,  ,  -i    ,t       -r^  i     i.  -,    .  .        ,    .       , 

by  a  national  was  deposed,  and  the  French  forced  to  retreat  m  haste 
nsmg  beyond  the  Ebro;  Junot  remaining  with  30,000  men  in 

Portugal. 

Portugal  now  appealed  to  her  old  ally,  England;  and  in  July 
9,000  men  sailed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,'^  the 
victor  of  Assay e, whose  career  in  India  had  displayed  not  only 
Weiiesiey  in  personal  intrepidity,  but  consummate  generalship,  the  most 
Portugal  perfect  temper,  a  great  organising  faculty,  and  indomitable 
will.  Since  his  return  from  India  he  had  been  employed  in  an  abortive 
expedition  in  North  Germany  and  in  the  late  Danish  campaign.  On 
August  1,  1808,  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.    Here  he 

J  7  We  also  took  Heligoland,  com-  ing   war    upon    our  commerce  wliich 

manding  the  Elbe,  which  we  gave  up  France  waged  from  thence.    A  gallant 

to  Germany  in  1890.    We  had  already,  but  useless  feat  of  arms  was  performed 

in  1806,  made  a  final  capture  of  the  by  General  Stuart,  who  was  defending 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Expeditions  to  Sicily  against   the    French.     In  1806 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video  in  1807  he  crossed  to  Calabria,  and  defeated 

were  failures  through  bad  generalship,  a  greatly    superior    French    force  at 

But    in    1810  we  took    the  island  of  Maida. 

Mauritius,  which  we  still  hold,  and  thus  i^  Brialmont's  "Life  of  Wellington^ 

^ut  an  end  to  the  destructive  privateer-  translated  by  Gleig. 
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was  joined  by  General  Spencer,  who  commanded  a  division  of  12,000 
men  further  south ;  and,  hearing  of  the  French  disasters,  he  resolved 
to  strike  at  once.  On  the  17th  he  beat  Laborde  at  Korissa, 
Borissaand  and  on  the  12th  completely  defeated  Junot  himself  at 
Vimiera  Vimiera,  thirty  miles  north  of  Lisbon,  He  was  however 
stopped  from  pursuing  his  advantage  by  the  sluggishness  of  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  undecided  ministry  to  super- 
sede him  immediately  after  the  expedition  had  sailed,  and  who  arrived 
during  the  action.  Junot  then  signed  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  by 
Convention  which  he  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal  on  condition  that  his 
of  Cintra  army  was  permitted  to  return  untouched  to  France.  This 
excited  the  utmost  anger  in  England,  which  fell  chiefly  upon  Wellesley. 
But  he  easily  showed  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his ;  and,  on  January  1, 
1809,  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses.  He  was  now  made 
secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  successful  rising  of  the  Spanish  people  aroused  the  spirit 
of  resistance  against  Napoleon  in  other  countries.  Austria  and 
Subjection  Pnissia  began  to  arm.  But  Alexander  of  Kussia  was 
of  Prussia  entirely  under  his  influence;  and  in  October  a  fresh 
alliance  was  formed  between  them  at  Erfurt.  Prussia  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating  terms,  and  Stein,  her  great  patriot 
minister,  was  banished  at  Napoleon's  demand.  The  emperor  was 
thus  again  free  for  a  second  conquest  of  Spain,  where  his  path  was 
Second  made  easy  by  the  weakness  of  the  Junta,  or  central  com- 
invasion  of  ™i**®®»  chosen  from  the  provincial  councils.  In  November 
Spain  1808  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  overwhelming  strength, 

defeated  the  Spanish  armies  on  the  Ebro,  in  the  north,  centre,  and 
south,  and  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  after  a  short  siege,  on 
December  4. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Jolm  feoore,  the  next  best  officer  to  Wellesley,  had 
taken  command  of  20,000  British  troops  at  Lisbon.  His  orders  were 
to  make  for  Madrid,  and  on  November  13  he  reached 
Moore  and  Salamanoa.  Here  he  learned  of  the  Spanish  defeats,  of  the 
Corunna  gj^^^  ^^  Madrid,  that  Soult  had  taken  Burgos,  and  that  he 
was  marching  with  large  forces  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  He  determined 
to  fall  back.  But  then  came  despatches  from  the  British  minister  at 
Madrid  urging  him  to  attempt  its  relief.  He  therefore  advanced  upon 
Valladolid,  to  cut  the  line  of  French  communications.  Suddenly,  on 
December  4,  he  heard  that  Madrid  had  fallen  ten  days  previously.  He 
was  now  in  the  utmost  peril,  for  Napoleon  had  guessed  his  movements, 
and  on  December  19  led  40,000  men  by  forced  marches  to  cut  off 
W§  retrpftt.    Moore  reached  Benevepte,  where  tl^ere  was  b,  bridge  oy^r 
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the  Esla,  only  a  few  hours  before  Napoleon's  vanguard.  He  blew  up 
the  bridge,  and  the  defence  of  the  river  gave  him  a  further  start.  On 
January  1,  1809,  Napoleon,  called  back  to  France  by  fresh  dangers, 
left  Soult  to  press  the  pursuit.  Moore  made  for  Corunna.  This 
winter  retreat  was  memorable  alike  for  its  rapidity,  for  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  men,  for  their  heroism,  and  for  their  excesses  on  the 
route.  Halting  at  Lugo,  through  sheer  inability  to  move  further, 
Moore  offered  battle ;  but  Soult's  army  was  as  fatigued  as  his  own, 
and  he  held  back.  On  January  11  the  English  reached  Corunna, 
14,000  strong.  The  transports  were  not  there,  and  a  battle  was  in- 
evitable. Moore  drew  up  his  men  on  a  range  of  low  hills,  before  the 
town,  and  met  Soult's  attack  on  January  10.  Everywhere  the  English 
were  victorious ;  but  their  heroic  leader  died  at  the  moment  of  victory. 
The  transports  having  now  arrived,  the  army  embarked  that  night 
and  sailed  for  England. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was  now  again  king  of  Spain,  with  300,000  men 
and  the  best  generals  of  France,  The  complete  conquest  of  Spain  was 
delayed  only  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  Saragossa,  which  did  not 
capitulate  until  February  20.  In  March,  Soult  entered  Portugal,  and 
established  himself  at  Oporto. 

Napoleon  had  been  called  away  to  cope  with  the  renewal  of  war 
by -Austria.  In  April  he  entered  Vienna  once  more  in  triumph. 
Renewal  of  Crossing  the  Danube,  he  suffered  his  first  defeat  in  Europe, 
France^ and"  ^*  Aspem,  on  May  21 ;  but  repaired  it  by  a  second  crossing 
Austria  and  by  a  great  victory  in  the  two  days*  battle  of  Wagram, 
July  5  and  6.  Austria  however  was  not  yet  defeated ;  and  on  July  12 
Peace  of  Napoleon  was  forced  to  conclude  an  armistice  at  Znaim, 
Vienna  foUowed  shortly  by  peace  at  Vienna,  which  set  him  free  to 

attend  again  to  Spain. 

England  had  determined  to  throw  more  energy  into  the  war  there. 
On  April  22  Wellesley  entered  the  Tagus.  Soult  lay  at  Oporto,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Victor,  after  a  series  of  successes  over  the  Spaniards,  at 
WeUesieyin  Talavera  on  the  Tagus.  Having  restored  confidence  and 
CampSgn  Organisation  among  the  Portuguese,  Wellesley  resolved  to 
*^^  ^^^^  attack  Soult  first.    On  May  9  he  reached  the  Douro.    The 

crossing  on  the  12th  was  perhaps  the  most  daring,  skilful,  and 
Crossing  of  successful  Operation  of  the  whole  war.  Sotdt  was  driven 
the  Douro  out  of  Oporto  with  heavy  loss,  and,  closely  pressed,  escaped 
northwards  to  Lugo.  Wellesley  at  once  returned,  and  marched  up 
the  Tagus  to  fight  Victor,  who  retired  to  Toledo,  but  then  returned 
with  King  Joseph  and  50,000  veterans.  Wellesley  had  54,000,  of 
whom    however    only  19,000  were  British.      His  army  was  bftlf-. 
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starved,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  general,  Cuesta.  An  action  on  the  27th  was  followed  by 
Battle  of  ^^^  great  French  attack  next  day.  The  fight  was  a  des- 
Taiavera  perato  One;  Wellesley  finally  gained  a  complete  victory, 
with  the  loss  of  6,300  men,  the  enemy  losing  7,400  and  fourteen 
guns. 

Wellesley  had  intended  to  make  for  Madrid.  But,  like  Moore,  he 
suddenly  found  himself  in  the  most  imminent  peril.  Unknown  to 
him,  Soult  had  reformed  his  army,  and  had  reached  Placentia,  far  to 
his  rear ;  should  he  succeed  in  securing  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Almaraz, 
Wellesley's  retreat  would  be  cut  ofif.  His  decision  was  taken  at  once. 
WeUington's  I^eaving  the  Spaniards  under  Cuesta^^  to  guard  Taiavera,  he 
retreat  quickly  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  at  Arzobispo, 

while  Crawfurd,  by  forced  marches,  just  managed  to  break  down  the 
bridge  of  boats  at  Almaraz  before  Soult 's  vanguard  arrived  there,  and 
then  made  his  way  south-west  to  Badajoz,  the  fortress  commanding 
the  southern  road  into  Portugal,  as  Almeida  said  Ciudad  Bodrigo  guard 
the  northern. 

Wellesley  had  been  forced  to  retreat ;  but  he  had  accomplished  a 
great  enterprise.  *  With  a  handful  of  men  and  a  good  general,  the 
English  had  made  head  in  Spain  against  the  best  troops  in  the  world.' 
He  had  beaten  two  French  armies  and  destroyed  their  prestige,  and 
liad  cleared  Portugal  of  its  invaders.  All  this  had  been  done  under 
Hig  extreme  difficulties.    His  worst  enemies  were  the  conceit, 

difficulties  the  jealousy,  the  selfishness,  and  the  incapacity  of  his  Spanish 
allies,  who  were  always  well  provisioned  while  his  own  men  starved. 
So  strongly  did  he  feel  this  that  henceforward  his  plans  were  made 
without  reference  to  the  Spaniards.  He  had,  too,  the  constant  task  of 
strengthening  the  faltering  spirit  of  his  own  government,  which  sent 
him  neither  men  nor  money.  Had  he  lost  a  battle,  had  he  sufifered 
any  serious  reverse,  the  war  would  have  been  given  up ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  made  him.  feel  that  caution— incessant  caution — 
must  be  his  chief  guide.  The  English  people  were  in  a  fit  of  angry 
depression,  and  it  was  with  difficulty,  and  only  after  prolonged 
debate,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Houses  were  offered  him.  He  was 
now  made  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley  and  Viscount  Wellington  of  Taia- 
vera ;  while  both  Spain  and  Portugal  placed  him  in  supreme  command 
of  their  forces.  It  is  only  by  a  close  study  of  the  details  of  this 
memorable  campaign  that  the  clear  foresight,  the  cool  courage,  the 
unfaltering  will  and  patience,  and  the  decisive  judgment — the  pos- 

^^  Cuesta  was  utterly  defeated  at  Ocana,  east  of  Toledo,  b^  Victor,  NotqiO" 
berl9. 
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session  of  GYory  quality  which  enables  a  commander  to  sustain  the 
strain  of  prolonged  and  unceasing  harassment,  can  be  in  any  degree 
realised. 

To  all  this  a  sad  contrast  was  seen  in  the  misconduct  of  another 
expedition.    Before  Austria  declared  war  against  Napoleon,  she  had 
,        urged  the  despatch  of  an  English  force  to  North  Germany. 
cheren  The  ministry  delayed  action  imtil  July,  and  then  deter- 

expedition  i^ined  to  attack  the  French  docks  and  fleet  at  Antwerp. 
On  July  28,  under  Lord  Chatham,  Pitt's  elder  brother,  a  man  of  the 
slenderest  capacity,  thirty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  with  40,000  troops, 
sailed  for  the  Scheldt.  Chatham  landed  on  the  pestilent  isle  of 
Walcheren  ;  but,  instead  of  pushing  on  for  Antwerp,  he  wasted  time 
in  bombarding  and  capturing  Flushing,  thus  allowing  the  French  to 
place  Antwerp  in  a  complete  state  of  defence.  Li  August  the  whole  force 
sailed  back,  except  15,000  who  were  left  in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren, 
There  2,000  died  of  pestilence,  and  then  the  rest  were  recalled. 

One  advantage  resulted.  Canning  and  Castlereagh  quarrelled  over 
the  failure ;  the  quarrel  led  to  a  duel,  and  to  the  resignation  of  both. 
Ministerial  Then  Portland  also  resigned,  and  Mr.  Perceval  became 
changes  prime  minister.'^  More  important  still  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Wellington's  able  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  formerly 
governor -general  of  India  as  Lord  Momington,  to  be  foreign  secre- 
tary. Wellington  was  thus  sure  of  support  at  home.  Two  future 
prime  ministers,  Bobert  Peel  and  Lord  Palmerston,  were  members  of 
the  cabinet. 

The  French  having  conquered  Andalusia,  Napoleon  now  sent  his 

best  general,  Massena,  with  overwhelming  forces  against  Wellington. 

Bat  Wellington  had  foreseen  and  provided  against  the  danger   by 

enclosing  the  comer  formed  by  the  Tagus  and  the  sea,  on  which  Lisbon 

„^  ^ .  -  stands,  in  a  triple  line  of  fortifications — the  famous  Lines 
Tne  Lines  of.  xtt"  i.i^  •  «-.« 

Torres  of   Torrcs  Veoras — ^upon    which    the    engineers    had    for 

\  eiras  months  been  spending  all  their  skill  to  utilise  the  advan- 

tages of  nature,  and  which  he  was  confident  he  could  hold  against  any 
force  brought  against  him.  Thither  he  slowly  retired,  making  the 
country  a  desert  right  up  to  the  lines.  He  allowed  Ciudad  Bodrigo 
to  be  taken  rather  than  depart  from  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  Once  only,  at  Busaco,  he  turned  to  fight  Ney,  and  beat  him 
heavily.  On  October  8,  1810,  he  entered  the  lines,  which  were 
guarded  by  126  works,  247  guns,  and  30,000  men.  So  well  had  the 
secret  been  kept,  that  Massena  was  close  to  them  before  he  was 

*^  He  was  assassinated  in  May  1812,  when  Lord  Liyevpopl  became  priine 
xninjpter,  remaining  in  o^ce  until  his  de^th  in  I827, 
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aware  of  their  existence.  Then  he  realised  that  he  was  foiled,  and, 
soon  starved  out,  went  back  into  winter  quarters  at  Abrantes  and 
Santarem. 

Though  safe  from  the  enemy,  Wellington  was  in  great  straits.  The 
king  had  once  more  become  insane,  and,  as  his  condition  grew  more 
hopeless,'^  the  opposition  at  home  attacked  the  war  policy  with  in- 
creasing vehemence.  The  disorganisation  of  the  Spaniards  grew 
daily  worse,  and  the  jealousy  between  them  and  the  Portuguese  pre- 
vented  co-operation.  Wellington  almost  despaired  of 
1811.  Retreat  success.  At  length  Mass^na,  unable  to  support  his  army 
ofMassdna  ^^^  longer  in  the  desolated  country,  retired  northwards, 
March  1811.  Wellington  at  once  pursued,  and  drove  him  to  Coimbra 
and  over  the  Mondego.  Finally,  after  losing  baggage,  artillery,  and 
nearly  30,000  men,  Massena  left  Portugal,  and,  hoping  to  be  joined  by 
Soult  from  Andalusia,  concentrated  his  forces  at  Salamanca.  This 
retreat  marked  the  ebb  in  Napoleon's  fortunes.  Portugal  was  left  in 
a  pitiful  state  ;  2,000  square  miles  lay  utterly  desolate,  almost  without 
an  inhabitant  or  sign  of  living  thing. 

Meanwhile,  Soult  had  marched  from  the  siege  of  Cadiz  to  join 
Massena.'*  On  March  11  he  took  Badajoz,  which  was  feebly 
Battle  of  defended  by  the  Portuguese.  Wellington  then  formed 
Puentes  the  siege  of  Almeida  (p.  439),  and,  when  Massena  advanced 
capture  of  to  the  resoue,  fought  and  beat  him  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
Almeida  -^^^  g^  Almeida  was  evacuated ;  Massena  was  superseded 
by  Napoleon  and  went  into  retirement. 

Wellington  had  previously  despatched  Beresford  with  20,000  Por- 
tuguese and  6,000  English  to  retake  Badajoz.  Beresford  had  scarcely 
First  invest-  i^ivested  the  place  when  he  heard  that  Soult  was  returning 
ment  of  with  18,000  men.  He  at  once  raised  the  siege,  and  took  up 
BattVe^of  a  position  at  Albuera,  where,  on  May  16,  was  fought  the 
Aibuera  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.  Out-generalled,  Beresford 
nearly  suffered  a  great  defeat,  which  was  turned  into  victory  by  the 
famous  bayonet  charge  of  the  English  infantry  up  the  hill  against 
Soult*a  massive  columns.  So  terrific  was  the  carnage  that  when  the 
French  broke  and  Add  down  the  opposite  slope  1,600  English  alone 
stood  alive  out  of  6,000;  one  regiment,  the  57th,  out  of  a  total 
strength  of  670,  lost  23  officers  and  400  men.  It  was  reckoned  that 
witiiin  a  few  hundred  feet  there  were  piled  7,000  corpses. 

*i  At  the  end  of  October  1810  the  **  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  com. 

Prince  of  Wales  was  made  regent,  with  manded  at  Cadiz,  had  come   out   and 

the  restrictions  contained  in  Pitt's  bill  defeated  the  French  at  Barrosa    but 

p  U788  (p.  410),  to  last  until  Feb.  1812.  hfid  been  agai^  forced  to  retire. 
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Wellington  now  joined  Beresford,  and  invested  Badajoz,  June  3. 
But  again  Soult  came  on  in  such  force  that  the  siege  was  raised  on 
Second  in-  *^®  •*^^*'^»  *^^  Wellington  retired  into  Portugal.  He  was 
vestment  of  not  long  idle.  In  July  he  marched  north,  and,  deceiving 
retreirof  Soult,  invested  Ciudad  Bodrigo  on  January  7,  1 8 1 2.  He 
WeUington  j^^^  heard  that  Napoleon,  now  intent  upon  that  invasion  of 
Bussia  which  was  to  prove  his  ruin,  had  withdrawn  60,000  of  the 
flower  of  the  French  army,  and  that  the  garrison  was  weakened.  This 
was  fortunate,  for  the  British  were  in  terrible  distress,  the  men  in  rags 
and  starving,  the  horses  dying  by  hundreds  for  want  of  provender. 
Campaign  of  No  fewer  than  20,000  men  were  in  hospital.  Ciudad 
if^Cindad™  Rodrigo  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  12th,  a  victory  dis- 
Bodrigo  graced  by  the  excesses  of  the  troops.  For  this  exploit, 
which  opened  the  northern  road  into  Spain,  Wellington  was  made  an 
earl,  with  2,000Z.  a  year,  by  his  own  country ;  a  grandee  of  the  first 
class,  and  Duke  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  Marquis 
of  Torres  Vedras  by  the  Portuguese. 

Wellington  at  once  returned  to  Badajoz,  and  invested  it  on 
March  17.  The  place  was  of  great  strength,  commanded  by  a  brave 
Third  invest-  *^^  determined  man,  at  the  head  of  5,000  veterans.  The 
ment  of  English  were  utterly  inexperienced  in  siege  work,  and,  as 
8ieg?and  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  destitute  of  proper  appliances*  Torrents 
storm  q£  yj^jj  impeded  the  work,  and  nothing  but  the  unceasing 

vigour  and  indomitable  will  of  Wellington  could  have  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  pressed  upon  him.  At  length  the  breaches  were 
declared  practicable,  and  at  10  p.m.,  on  the  night  of  April  0,  18,000 
men  were  formed  for  the  storm.  For  a  long  time  the  most  heroic  valour 
failed  before  the  desperate  defence ;  3,000  men  died  in  the  first  two 
hours.  It  was  not  until  6  a.m.  that  the  governor  at  length  capitu- 
lated, after  the  town  had  been  won.  And  then  followed  an  awful 
asene.  For  three  days,  maddened  with  slaughter,  deaf  to  the  en- 
treaties of  their  officers — threatening  them  indeed  with  death  if 
they  interfered — the  troops  wreaked  their  passions  in  murder  and 
outrage  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants.  Never  was  heroism  tar- 
nished by  such  atrocity,  which  Wellington  himself  was  powerless 
to  stop.  But  the  capture  of  Badajoz  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
war ;  both  northern  and  southern  roads  into  Spain  were  now  open, 
while  the  capture  of  Almanza  and  Alcantara  by  General  Hill  gave 
Wellington  the  command  of  the  Tagus  and  assured  his  conununica- 
tions. 

Wellington    moved   northwards    again   without  a  moment's    un- 
necessary delay.    On  July  22  he  won  a  great  victory  over  Marmont 
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at  Salamanca.  Marmont  retreated  to  Burgos  ;  King  Joseph  hurriedly 
left  Madrid,  and  Wellington  entered  it  on  August  12,  amid  the 
Battle  of  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants.  On  September  1  he 
F^uSraT*  marched  to  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  siege  lasted  until 
ixirgoa  October  20,  during  which  the  English  suffered  severe,  loss. 

Then,  hearing  that  Soult  had  raised  his  blockade  of  Cadiz,  in  order 
to  join  Joseph,  and  that  three  armies  were  converging  upon  him, 
Wellington  hastily  abandoned  the  siege,  escaping  a  probable  cata- 
strophe only  by  the  greatest  skill  and  presence  of  mind,  and  went  back 
into  Portugal  for  winter  quarters. 

By  the  end  of  May,  1813,  he  had  completely  reorganised  his 
army,  and  for  the  last  time  left  Portugal.  The  French  armies,  con- 
Campaign  of  stantly  drained  by  Napoleon,  could  not  f&ce  him.  Burgos 
1813  Vas  abandoned,  and  Joseph  retreated  again  behind  the 

Ebro.  Wellington  followed  hard.  With  a  new  base  of  operations  in 
Santander,  Bilbao,  and  Conmna  on  the  north  coast,  he  had  no  fear  of 
Battle  of  ^^  communications ;  and  on  June  21,  181 8,  at  Yittoria, 
Vittoria  he  utterly  defeated  Joseph,  who  narrowly  escaped  capture, 
and  whose  papers,  valuables,  and  court  equipments  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  No  victory  so  great  had  been  won  by  English 
soldiers  against  France  since  Blenheim.  Its  effects  spread  far  beyond 
Spain;  Austria  was  emboldened  to  take  up  arms  once  more.  On 
July  28  Wellington  invested  San  Sebastian,  both  by  land 
storm  of  San  and  sea — a  border  fortress  of  great  strength,  and  well 
Sebastian  garrisoned.  The  attempts  at  storming  were  repulsed  with 
appalling  loss  of  life.  Soult  advanced  to  the  rescue.  Wellington, 
without  losing  hold  of  San  Sebastian,  fought  no  fewer  than  ten  engage- 
ments in  nine  days,  diuring  which  he  lost  7,500  men,  and  the  French 
nearly  twice  as  many.  Soult  was  completely  foiled,  and  the  siege 
was  taken  up  with  renewed  vigour.  As  before,  the  English  were 
totally  lacking  in  siege  appliances,  and  had  to  trust  to  the  valour  of 
the  troops  in  storming.  On  September  8,  after  a  siege  of  seventy -three 
days,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault,  with  a  loss  of  5,000  men,  and 
suffered  the  same  hideous  fate  as  that  which  was  meted  out  to  Badajoz. 
Then  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidassoa  into  France,  while  Pampeluna 
was  besieged  and  taJcen.  On  November  10  he  drove  Soult,  by  the  battle 
of  the  Nivelle,  from  entrenchments  which  he  had  hoped 
enters  would  be  to  him  what  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  had  been 

D^Sof      *^  Wellington.    Battles  took   place   almost  daily,  as  the 
Soult  English,  barefooted  and  starving,  forced  their  way  through 

the  wintry  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees.     On  February  12,  1814,  Soult  was 
driven  from  his  fortified  camp  at  Bayonne  and  routed  at  the  great 
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battle  of  Orthez,  February  2T,  in  which  Wellington 'was  slightly- 
wounded.  On  the  28th  the  Adour  was  passed.  Beresford  was  sent 
Campaign  of  to  capture  Bordeaux ;  and  Wellington,  fighting  all  the  way, 
if  orth?"^"^  followed  up  Soult  to  Toulouse,  where  the  last  battle  was 
au.i  Touiouae  contested  with  almost  equal  numbers,  and  the  last  victory 
won.     On  April  12  the  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  war  which  had  cost  England  a  hundred 
millions  sterling  and  at  least  50,000  lives ;  of  the  French  no  fewer 
than  200,000  men  had  perished.  The  English  army  was  re-embarked ; 
part  was  sent  to  fight  inAmerica,^^partto  the  West  Indies.  Wellington 
went  first  to  Paris,  where  he  heard  that  he  had  been  created  a  duke, 
with  a  gift  of  half  a  miUion  ;  the  fact  that  the  opposition  had  insisted 
upon  the  sum  being  raised  to  this  amount  from  the  300,000^.  proposed 
by  the  government  shows  how  English  feeling  had  altered.  No  such 
Reception  of  scene  of  enthusiasm  as  that  which  greeted  him  at  Dover 
Wellington  and  London  on  his  return  to  England  had  been  witnessed 
since  Henry  V.,  with]the  cleft  helmet  and  dinted  armour,  had  returned 
after  the  triumph  of  Agincourt.  With  every  possible  solemnity  the 
thanks  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  granted  him.  The  most  famous 
man  in  Europe,  he  accepted  the  eulogies  which  were  showered  upon 
him  with  the  same  calm  self-respect  as  he  had  shown  during  four  years 
of  censure  and  obloquy. 

We  must  now  briefly  trace  the  circumstances  since  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  (p.  438)  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  This  peace,  by 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the'  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Russian  caused  a  coolness  with  Russia,  whose  trade  had  moreover 
campaign  i^qqj^  almost  ruined  by  the  action  of  the  Berlin  Decrees.  In 
1810  the  Czar  issued  an  order  opening  the  ports  of  Russia  to  all 
vessels  bearing  a  neutral  flag,  and  placed  a  duty  upon  French  pro- 
ducts. The  order  was  an  efifective  check  to  Napoleon's  plan  of  de- 
stroying the  commerce  of  England,  hatred  to  whom  was  still  his  ruling 
passion ;  and  the  whole  of  1811  was  spent  in  enormous  preparations 
by  both  countries  for  the  inevitable  war.  Austria  and  Prussia,  who 
were  in  Napoleon's  grasp,  were  forced  to  become  unwilling  alHes ;  and 
on  June  23  Napoleon  crossed  the  Vistula  with  450,000  men.  His 
difficulties  began  at  once  in  the  breakdown  of  the  transport  service  ; 
the  country  through  which  he  moved  was  a  desert ;  sickness  broke  out ; 
and  by  September  nofewer  than  176,000  men  were  sick,  dead,  or  miss- 
ing.   Each  day's  march,  it  was  reckoned,  now  cost  the  French  3,000 

23  War  had  broken  out  in  1812  with    brought  to  a  close  in  1814  l?y  the  Treaty 
the  United  States  through  the  anger    ofGhent? 
caused  by  tlie  Orders  in  Qottnoil.  It  wm 
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men.  At  the  Bofodino,  seventy  miles  from  Moscow,  the  Kussians 
ceased  their  retreat,  and  fought  a  tremendous  cattle,  in  which  70,000 
men  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  They  were  driven  from  the  ground ; 
and  on  the  14th  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  which  had  been  utterly 
deserted  by  the  people.  That  night  fires  broke  out  in  several  quar- 
ters, which  did  not  cease  until  the  20th,  when  three-fourths  of  the  city 
had  been  destroyed.  Feigned  negotiations  delayed  Napoleon  until 
October  19,  when  the  memorable  retreat  began.  With  but  100,000 
men  he  endeavoured  to  take  a  new  road;  but  the  Bussians  barred  the 
way,  and  he  was  forced  back  on  the  desolated  line  by  which  he  had 
come.  He  reached  Smolensk  on  November  9  with  65,000.  Then  the 
frost  began  :  swarms  of  Gossstcks  pressed  upon  them ;  and  when  at 
length  they  crossed  the  Vistula  once  more  they  were  but  a  remnant 
of  20,000. 

In  that  awful  campaign  400,000  men  had  been  left  on  the  plains 
of  Russia.  The  Czar  at  once  marched  into  Prussia,  and  drove  the 
French  through  Berlin.  Prussia  threw  ofif  the  French  yoke,  and 
declared  war,  March  17.  Napoleon  meanwhile  had  collected  a  fresh 
army  in  France  ;  twice  he  beat  the  Prussians,  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen, 
and  then  granted  an  armistice.  But  in  August  Austria  joined  the 
allies  ;  and,  though  utterly  beaten  at  Dresden  on  the  26th  and  the  27th, 
the  united  armies  won  battle  after  battle,  until  at  Leipsic,  in  a  three 
days'  struggle,  on  October  16,  18,  and  19,  through  sheer  numbers  they 
infiicted  so  crushing  a  defeat  upon  Napoleon  that  he  was  driven  across 
the  Ehine.  When  he  refused  favourable  conditions,  first  at  Frankfcit 
and  then  at  Ch&tillon,  they  invaded  France  in  January  1814,  and,  n 
spite  of  more  than  one  defeat  in  a  last  desperate  campaign,  entered 
Paris,  March  31.  The  only  part  England  had  in  this  campaign  was 
the  dispatch  of  a  small  force  to  Holland,  which  was  badly  beaten 
in  an  attempt  upon  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

The  Bourbons  wore  recalled  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
brother  of  Louis  XVI. ;  while  Napoleon  was  forced  by  his  own  marshals 
to  abdicate,  and  was  banished  with  a  body-guard  and  revenue  to  Elba. 
The  first  Peace  of  Paris,  on  May  20,  between  the  allies  and  Louis 
First  Peace  X.VIII.,  at  which  Wellington  represented  England,  restored 
of  Paris  the  frontiers  of  Jajnuary  1792,  with  some  additions  to 
France.  Great  Britain  gave  back  the  colonies,  except  the  Mauritius, 
which  she  had  taken  from  France,  and  France  was  allowed  to  retain 
almost  all  the  art  treasures  of  which  Napoleon  had  despoiled  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  HoUand  and  Belgium  were  formed 
into  one  kingdom  under  the  House  of  Orange,  in  order  that  the  barrier 
^o  France  on  the  north-east  might  be  strong.    Switzerland  regained  hex 
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independence,  and  the  various  states  of  Germany  were  united  by  a 
federal  tie.    Austria  gained  Venice  and  Northern  Italy. 

A<;ongress  met  at  Vienna,  September  14,  to  settle  all  remaining  ques- 
tions, when  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  now  foreign  secretary, 
Congress  of  attended  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Before  it  had  ended 
Return  of  ^*®  dehberations  it  was  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  news 
Napoleon  that  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba  and  had  landed  in 
France  ;  that  the  whole  army,  with  Ney  at  its  head,  had  gone  over  to 
him ;  that  Louis  XVIIL,  who  h^d  already  made  himself  hated,  had 
fled  to  Brussels ;  and  that  Napoleon  had  again  been  received  with 
acclamation  in  Paris.  The  work  had  to  be  done  again,  and  the  great 
powers  at  once  accepted  the  challenge.  They  declared  Napoleon  the 
common  enemy  of  the  world ;  agreed  that  each  should  provide  150,000 
men  for  tho  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  that  they  would 
not  cease  from  war  except  by  common  consent,  and  until  Napoleon  was 
utterly  disabled.^* 

Datea 


Berlin  Decrees ;  Orders  in  Council  1806 

Capture  of  Danish  fleet       .         .  1807 

Wellesley  in  Portugal;  Vimiera  1808 
Moore  in  Spain ;  Corunna  .  1808-1809 
Wellesley     in    Portugal;    the 

Douro ;  Talavera    .         .        .  1809 

Walcheren  expedition        •        »  1809 


A  IV. 

Torres  Vedras    .        .        .        .1810 
Fuentes  d'Onoro  ;  Albuera         .  1811 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  Badajoz,  Sala- 
manca        1812 

Vittoria,  San  Sebastian,  Orthez, 

Toulouse  .....  1818 

First  Peace  of  Paris  .        .        .  1814 


Section  7. — The  Waterloo. Campaign  amd  Second  Peace  of  Paris 
The  next  three  months  were  spent  in  preparation  for  the  final 
struggle.  Exhausted  though  France  was  by  the  slaughter  of  twenty-five 
years,  Napoleon  raised  an  army  of  200,000  men,  and  on  June  1*2, 
181.6,  left  Paris  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  Wellington  had  a 
mixed  force  of  106,000  under  his  command ;  but  the  flower  of  his  old 
TheWatcrioo  Peninsular  troops  were  in  America,  and  his  regiments  were 
campaiga  largely  made  up  of  raw  recruits.  Bliicher  had  120,000,  and 
Eussia  and  Austria  were  getting  ready.  It  was  arranged  that  a  for- 
ward movement  should  not  be  made  until  all  were  prepared ;  but 
Napoleon  resolved  to  anticipate  this,  and  to  strike  at  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  at  once.  His  plan  was  to  thrust  his  .army  like  a  wedge 
between  Wellington  at  Brussels  and  Blucher  at  Namur,  and  to  crush 
each  separately-  He,  therefore,  concentrated  his  force 
Qiiatre'^"  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse.  Wellington  meanwhile 
^^^^  had  30,000  men  at  Quatre  Bras,  where  the  great  roads  firom 

Nivellesto  Namur  and  Charleroi  to  Brussels  cross  ;  while  Blucher  lay 
**  Hooper,  Waterloo,  Downfall  of  the  First  Naj>olcon,  in  Bohn*s  ficries. 
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with  60,000  at  Ligny.  On  June  16  Napoleon  sent  Ney  against  Wel- 
lington, while  he  himself  attacked  Bllicher.  At  Ligny,  after  a  long 
day  of  carnage,  in  which  30,000  men  died,  Bliicher  was  forced  to  give 
way.  But  so  skilfully  was  the  retreat  conducted  that  while  Napoleon 
thought  he  had  gone  east  to  Liege,  and  under  that  belief  sent  Grouchy 
with  35,000  men  to  follow  him  thither,  he  had  really  gone  northwards 
to  Wavre,  so  that  his  communication  with  Wellington  was  still  main- 
tained. Ney  meanwhile  had  attacked  the  English  at  Quatre  Bras.  A 
stubborn  battle  raged  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  nightfall^  with  no 
other  result  than  the  loss  of  about  4,500  men  on  either  side. 

Wellington,  aware  of  Bliicher's  movements,  now  fell  back,  June  17t 
fighting  all  the  way,  to  a  position  he  had  already  selected  at  Mont  St. 
Jean,  on  the  Charleroi  and  Brussels  road,  behind  which  stands  the  village 
of  Waterloo.  Blucher  promised  to  join  him  next  day,  and  when  Grouchy, 
having  found  out  his  mistake,  marched  to  Wavre,  was  far  on  his  way. 

Wellington  drew  up  his  army  in  front  of  Mont  St.  Jean  on  a  low 
range  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  divided  at  right  angles  by  the 
Position  at  Charleroi  and  Brussels  road.  The  ridge  falls  sharply 
Waterloo  towards  the  south;  the  summit  is  a  narrow  plateau, 
whence  the  ground  slopes  gently  to  the  north.  Thus  the  movements 
of  the  English  rear  line  were  hidden  from  the  enemy,  while  com- 
munication was  perfectly  free,  the  country  being  unenclosed.  At  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  on  the  western  side,  stood  the  chateau  of  Hougou- 
mont,  with  a  walled  garden,  outhouses,  orchards,  and  wood.  This 
was  strongly  held  by  a  force  of  English  guards,  with  some  Dutch  and 
Hanoverians.  In  the  centre  of  the  position  on  the  great  road  was  the 
farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope.  This,  too, 
was  occupied,  but  not  in  great  strength.  On  the  extreme  east  were 
the  hamlets  of  Fapelotta,  La  Haye,  and  Smolain,  also  held  by  the 
English.  Expecting  to  be  helped  by  Blucher  on  the  left,  Wellington 
made  the  defence  of  his  right  wing  his  great  care.  He  had  with 
him  70,000  men,  of  whom  12,000  were  good  cavalry,  and  156  guns. 
Napoleon's  army  was  drawn  up  on  a  parallel  range  of  somewhat  lower 
hills  to  the  south ;  he  had  72,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  were  cavalry, 
and  240  guns.  Thus,  while  the  numbers  were  nearly  even,  Wellington 
was  clearly  overmatched  in  artillery. 

Fully  believing  that  Blucher  was  far  away.  Napoleon  was  so  con- 
fident of  success  that  he  had  had  a  proclamation  prepared,  dated  from 
Attack  on  Brussels,  and  ready  to  be  issued  as  soon  as  he  entered  that 
Hougoumont  city.  His  plan  was  to  strike  hard  at  the  weaker  part  ot 
Wellington's  line,  the  left  and  centre;  while,  to  divert  attention,  Hou- 
^goumont  was  attacked  isi  force.    The  battle  thus  fell  into  six  distinct 
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parts :  (1)  Afc  11.15  Hougoumont  was  furiously  attacked  by  large 
masses  of  infantry.  But  it  was  defended  with  splendid  resolution 
throughout  the  day,  and,  though  set  on  fire,  was  never  taken.  (2) 
The  great  attack  on  the  British  left  was  delayed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Prussian  vedettes  on  the  French  right  flank.    At  1.30  Napoleon 

gave  the  word,  and,  covered  by  a  tremendous  artillery  fire, 
.infantry  Ney  led  four  massive  infantry  colunms  across  the  valley. 
onttie  They  mounted  the  slope  to  the  east  of  the  Charleroi  road 

British  left  and  reached  the  ridge;  there,  charged  with  the  utmost 
vigour  by  our  foot  and  horse,  they  were  repulsed  and  hurled  back 
down  the  slope.  But  our  pursuing  horse  went  too  &r — right  up  to 
the  French  gims  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley ;  and  there,  while 
their  horses  were  blown  and  they  were  in  confusion,  they  were 
fallen  upon  by  the  French  heavy  cavalry  and  terribly  cut  up.  (8) 
Hepulsed  by  our  left,  Napoleon  launched  his  infeuitry  against  the 
centre,  along  and  on  either  side  of  the  Charleroi  road.     La  Haye 

Sainte,  where  the  defenders  had  not  been  properly  supplied 

attack  on  with  ammunition,  was  carried,  after  a  severe  fight,  and  held 
the  centre       ^^  ^^^.^^  .    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^y^^^  -^^^  ^^^^  ^^ .    ^j^^  ^^ 

necessity  of  despatching  a  large  force  to  his  right  flank  to  check  the 
steady  advance  of  the  Prussians  made  it  impossible  for  Napoleon  to 
send  reinforcements.  (4)  The  French  infantry  had  thus  been  foiled 
in  every  part  of  the  field.  But  the  cavalry  were  untouched,  and  they 
were  now  called  upon  ;  a  tremendous  artillery  duel,  in 
cavah-y  which  our  forces  were  grievously  over- weighted,  preceding 
attack  ^j^g  charge.    About  4  p.m.  5,000  splendid  horsemen,  cuiras- 

siers in  shining  steel,  lancers  in  red,  and  chasseurs  in  green  and  gold, 
rode  majestically  across  the  valley  between  the  Charleroi  road  and 
Hougoumont,  and,  undeterred  by  the  fire  of  the  English  artillery, 
rushed  the  slope  and  took  the  guns.  The  gunners,  abandoning  tlieir 
pieces,  ran  back  into  the  British  squares,  which  the  French  charged 
with  splendid  but  unavailing  courage.  Staggering  under  the  cool  fire 
'from  the  squares,  imable  to  break  through  the  gleaming  line  of 
bayonets,  and  charged  repeatedly  by  our  cavalry,  *big  men  on 
big  horses,'  the  French  fled  down  the  slope,  pursued  by  a  pitiless 
fire  fi:om  the  British  guns,  to  which,  the  moment  their  backs  were 
.turned,  the  gunners  ran  out  fi:om  the  squares.  Time  after  time 
the  French  reformed  on  the  slope  and  charged  again,  but  always 
with  the  same  result.  The  British  squares,  torn  though  they  were  by 
.  the  fire  of  the  French  guns,  waited  in  grim  patience  for  each  charge, 
and  stood  immovable  amid  the  surging  waves  of  horsemen.  Then 
.Napoleon  ordered  a  second  body  of  5,000,  the  w}iole  of  the  cavaliy  hA 
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had  in  reserve,  to  try  to  win  where  their  comrades  had  failed.  It  was 
aU  in  vain,  and  when  at  length  they  feU  back  discomfited,  at  least  a 
third  of  10,000  splendid  horsemen  lay  dead  around  the  squares.  This 
combat  had  lasted  an  hour.  (5)  The  fifth  period  of  the  battle  was 
Attack  by  that  which  tried  the  Enghsh  most.  Swarms  of  skirmishers 
8ki?m*ishers  ^^  ^^^^  ^ides  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  supported  by  heavy 
and  cavalry  bodies  of  still  undaunted  cavalry^  mounted  the  slope  and 
poured  in  an  incessant  and  galling  fire  upon  the  allies.  The 
British,  impatient  to  charge,  were  held  resolutely  back,  and  died 
where  they  stood.  One  German  regiment  charged ;  the  French  skir- 
mishers ran  back,  and,  before  the  regiment  could  form  square,  their 
cavalry  crushed  into  its  flank  and  well-nigh  destroyed  it.  The  English 
guards  then  charged  to  rescue  .the  Germans,  and,  more  skilfully  han- 
dled, formed  square  rapidly  and  drove  off  the  foe.  The  slaughter  among 
the  British  and  Germans  during  this  period  was  terrible.  *  Regiments 
of  horse  had  been  reduced  to  squadrons ;  battalions  of  foot  to  com- 
panies.* Many  guns  liad  been  disabled,  hundreds  of  the  gunners 
slain ;  hundreds  more  had  gone  to  the  rear  with  the  wounded ;  one  regi- 
ment of  horse,  the  Cumberland  Hussars,  had  fled.  But  for  the  advance 
of  the  Prussians,  which  obliged  Napoleon  still  further  to  weaken  his 
attacking  foi'ce,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  the  fight  would  have  ended. 
(6)  The  sun  was  setting  when  Napoleon  made  liis  grand 
the  Imperial  final  assault.  The  famous  Imperial  Guard,  15,000  strong, 
^^^^  and  still  untouched,  were   ordered  to   carry  the  position 

held  by  the  British  right.  As  they  came  on  in  two  deep,  narrow 
columns,  the  French  artillery  fire,  more  terrible  than  ever,  tore 
through  the  exposed  squares,  while  their  skirmishers  along  the  whole 
line  kept  up  at  short  range  a  searching  fire  into  the  very  heart  of  our 
position.  Led  by  Ney  on  foot — his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him — 
the  right-hand  column  made  straight  for  the  spot  where  Maitland's 
brigade  of  guards  was  lying  concealed  at  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Nothing 
was  seen  but  the  duke  and  his  staff  standing  motionless  in  the  angle 
of  a  battery  on  Maitland's  right.  The  moment  the  leading  files  of 
Ney's  column  showed  above  the  ridge,  Wellington  gave  the  word.  The 
guards  sprang  to  their  feet  and  poured  in  a  volley  upon  the  astonished 
French  at  fifty  yards'  distance.  The  battery  where  the  duke  stood 
opened  fire  with  fearful  effect.  Then  the  guards  charged  with  the 
bayonet  and  swept  the  column  away.  The  second  column  was  broken 
in  the  same  manner,  and,  as  it  staggered  back,  three  British  regiments, 
the  62nd  leading  the  way,  wheeled  to  the  left,  took  it  in  flank,  and 
tore  through  it  fi-om  west  to  east.  And  then  the  cavalry  were  let 
loose  upon  the  confused  mass,  and  all  together,  pursuers  and  pursued, 
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went  streaming  across  the  valley  and  np  to  the  opposite  slope.  (7)  The 
battle  was  won,  thongh  not  yet  over.  '  On  the  ridge  near  the  gaards, 
Adranoe  of  ^^  figure  standing  out  amidst  the  smoke  against  the  bright 
tbeBritiflh  north-westem  sky,  Wellington  wag  seen  to  raise  his  hat 
with  a  noble  gesture — the  signal  for  the  wasted  line  of  heroes  to  sweep 
like  a  dark  wave  from  their  covered  positions,  and  roll  out  their  lines 
and  colunms  over  the  plain.  With  a  pealing  cheer,  the  whole  line 
advanced  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking ;  and  the  duke,  sternly  glad,  but 
self-possessed,  rode  off  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  attended  only  by 
two  officers,  almost  the  last  of  the  splendid  squadron  which  careered 
around  him  in  the  morning.'  The  French  guards  ralHed  under  Napo- 
leon in  squares  supported  by  cavalry.  But  so  unremitting  was  the 
pnrsnit,  eo  fierce  were  the  charges  of  »the  British  horse,  sa  rapid  the 
progress  of  the  Prussians,  that  they  at  length  gave  way.  The  resolute 
defence  of  Planchenoit,  Napoleon's  head-quarters,  against  Blucher,  and 
the  devotion  of  his  horse  grenadiers,  alone  prevented  his  being  taken 
prisoner.  When  night  fell,  the  whole  French  army  was  in  hopeless 
rout.  Wellington  and  Blucher  met  on  the  high  road,  and  then  by 
moonlight  and  all  through  the  night  the  Prussians  relentlessly  pursued 
the  flying  foe.  On  this  great  day  the  English  had  lost  15,000  men, 
the  Prussians  7,000,  the  French  80,000  and  5,000  prisoners.  The  work 
of  the  English  army  was  finished  for  forty  years. 

Napoleon  fled  to  Paris,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.    On 
July  8  Paris  capitulated.    Napoleon  then  tried  to  escape  to  America, 
but  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  on  board  the  English 
sent  to  ship  the  *  Bellerophon,'  expressing  his  intention,  in  a  Jetter 

St.  Helena  ^  ^j^^  Prince  Regent,  of  residing  henceforward  in  England. 
But  the  enemy  of  public  peace  was  to  have  no  further  ehance  of 
troubling  Europe.  By  common  consent  he  was  exiled  to  the  distant 
island  of  St.  Helena;  and  there  he  died  in  1821.  Louis  XVIIIl 
was  again  restored.  By  the  Second  Treaty  of  Paris, 
Treaty  of  November  20,  181 6,  the  frontier  fortresses  were  to  be  held 
^*"*  by  the  allies  for  five  years ;  the  northern  provinces  for 

three  years.  An  indemnity  of  forty  millions  was  exacted ;  the  pictures, 
statues,  and  other  works  of  art  carried  off  by  Napoleon  were  to  be 
restored  to  their  owners.  Chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Wellington, 
scarcely  any  territory  was  taken  from  France ;  for  he  was  persuaded 
that  if  she  were  dismembered  there  would  be  a  national  uprising,  and 
the  work  would  have  to  be  done  again.  Bussia  extended  her  sway  be- 
yond the  Vistula.  Prussia  had  part  of  Saxony.  Austria  secured  Venice, 
Lombardy,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  &c.  But  she  lost  Belgium,  now  joined 
to  Holland.    No  country  had  borne  such  b^irdens  and  sacrifices  for 
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the  welfare  of  Europe  as  England.  The  National  Debt,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  240,000,000?.,  was  now  861,000,000?.  All 
o^e  asked  in  return  was  a  single  benefit  to  humanity.  So  rapid  had 
been  the  growth  of  national  feeling  against  the  slave  trade 
and  the  that  the  government  had  been  forced  to  put  this  question 
slave  trade  foremost  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations.  In  1813 
Sweden,  and  in  1814  Holland,  had  yielded  to  English  pressure. 
Portugal  had  agreed  to  prohibit  the  trade  north  of  the  equator.  France, 
at  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris,  had  promised  to  abolish  it  in  five  years. 
Spain  refused."^  Castlereagh  obtained  now  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
a  solemn  condenmation  of  the  slave  trade,  as  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  civilisation  and  human  right.  Napoleon  had  so  recognised  the 
English  feeling  that  on  his  return  fi:om  Elba,  as  a  bid  for  her  friend- 
ship, he  had  abolished  the  slave  trade  during  his  stay  in  Paris ;  and 
Louis  XVIII.  was  now  compelled  to  maintain  the  abolition. 

The  nation  was  proud  of  the  triumphs  of  the  army.  But  the  tradi- 
tional dislike  of  a  standing  army  (pp.  289, 336,  347)  was  as  keen  as  ever. 
When  the  troops  returned  after  Marlborough's  campaign,  the  soldiers 
were  treated  with  coldness;  and  this  was  still  more  the  case  after 
Waterloo.  *  It's  us  as  pays  they  chaps  I '  was  the  cry  which  greeted 
the  regiments  as  they  landed.-®  The  navy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as 
much  the  object  of  an  Englishman's  pride  as  a  standing  army  of  his 
suspicion;  and  the  triumphs  of  Howe,  Jervis,  Duncan,  and  Nelson 
had  erected  a  firm  belief  in  its  invincibihty,  and  in  the  power  of  the 
English  sailor  to  face  any  odds— a  belief  but  little  affected  by  the  not 
imfirequent  reverses  of  single  ships  during  the  late  American  war 
(p.  444,  note).  It  had  one  more  exploit  to  accomplish  before  the  long 
repose  began.  For  centuries  the  pirates  who  issued  firom  the  harbours 
of  the  Barbary  States  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Algiers 
was  the  chief,  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  Mediterranean.  During 
the  war  their  ravages  had  multiplied;  and  hundreds  of  Christian 
captives  were  kept  in  slavery.  Great  Britain,  as  mistress  of  the  y 
seas,  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  putting  an  end  to  an  intole- 
rable nuisance;  and  in  1816  Lord  Exmouth,  commanding  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  instructed  to  demand  fi:om  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  ; 
the  Beys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  the  surrender  of  all  slaves  without 
ransom,  and  a  promise  never  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves. 
Algiers  was  defended  by  strong  works  armed  with  600  cannon  and 

^*  In  1817  she  agreed  to  abolish  the    this  was  largely  evaded, 
trade  north  of  the  equator,  and  from  ^  Spencer  Walpolo,  Hist,  of  Eng* 

18*20  entirely;  and  Great  Britain  paid    landy  vol.  i.  p.  195. 
her  400)000^.  as  compensation.     J^'-it 
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held  by  40,000  men.  But  when  the  Dey  refused  compliance,  Exmouth, 
with  only  five  ships  of  the  line  and  ten  smaller  vessels,  English  and 
Dutch,  sailed  into  the  harbour,  disabled  the  batteries,  and  destroyed 
the  town  with  his  fire.  The  Dey  then  acceded  to  every  demand  made 
upon  him,  and  the  Mediterranean  became  the  secure  highway  of 
conunerce. 

Section  8. — Tlie  Beginning  of  the  Great  Peace.  Distress 
Under  all  the  stress  of  war  England  had  flourished  apace.  Un- 
touched by  its  ravages,  her  development  had  gone  on  in  perfect 
Prosperity  security,  while  the  whole  face  of  industry  was  being 
duriugwttf  changed  by  the  mechanical  discoveries  and  engineering 
improvements  already  mentioned.  She  had  monopolised  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  and  the  wealth  of  other  nations  had  been  spent 
among  her  manufacturers  and  farmers.  People  supposed  that  peace 
would  but  heighten  this  prosperity  ;  but  they  were  terribly  dis- 
appointed. War  had  brought  glory  and  solid  advantage  ;  peace 
brought  commercial  panic,  and  misery  to  the  poor.  Every  nation  cut- 
down  its  expenditure  by  one  half;  England  ceased  to  be  the  only  pro- 
vider, and  the  demand  lor  her  productions— and,  therefore,  prices^ 

fell  ereatly  and  at  once.  But  the  main  cause  for  the  para- 
Resumption  ,.,.,,,,.  .,  ,.  -  ,  . 
of  cash  lysis  which  had  set  in  was  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
payments  j^^  ^j^^  early  years  of  the  war,  when  export  of  merchandise 
was  dangerous  and  diffictdt,  the  drain  of  gold  to  pay  for  our  imports 
was  so  serious  that  in  1793  the  Bank  Bestriction  Act  freed  the  Bank 
of  England  from  the  obligation  to  honour  its  notes  in  cash.  Since  a 
paper  currency,  having  no  intrinsic  value,  will  never  be  really  worth 
its  nominal  cash  value,  unless  it  can  be  changed  into  cash  at  will,  the 
price  of  everything  rose  considerably.  But  in  1821  cash  payments 
^  were  resumed,^^  with  the  result  that  prices  fell  at  once  below 
cixuseii  by  that  from  which  they  had  risen.  Thus  the  merchant  who 
the  peace  -^^^  stored  goods  to  sell  again  at  a  profit  found  himself 
obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss.  The  landowner  who,  while  wheat  was  at 
famine  price,  had  borrowed  1,000Z.  at  high  interest  to  drain  and  enclose 
a  farm  of  inferior  land,  now  found  himself  burdened  with  this  interest, 
although  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  stock  his  tenant  had 
failed  to  pay  his  rent  or  had  thrown  up  the  farm,  which  was  allowed  to 
fall  out  of  cultivation  again.  The  poor,  of  course,  suffered  most.  The 
demand  for  labour  of  all  kinds  fell,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  which  had 
not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  prices,  fell  with  it. 

Unhappily  the  harvest  of  1816  was  almost  a  total  failure.    Tho 

^  The  actual  resumption  did  not  take  place  until  1821 ;  but  the  knowledgQ 
that  it  was  intended  had  the  oftect  mentioned. 
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price  of  bread  rose  through  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law  of  1 8 1 6,-^ 
while  wages  still  fell.  Thousands  were  thrown  upon  the  rates,  and 
their  numbers  were  swelled  by  the  disbanded  soldiers,  who  wandered 
through  the  country  without  employment.  In  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties the  distress  was  expressed  in  the  burning  of  farm  buildings  and 
hayricks ;  these  were  followed  by  arrests  and  executions,  and  then  the 
people  settled  down  into  silent  despair.  The  artizan  was  no  better  off ; 
his  anger  was  directed  specially  against  the  new  machinery  which 
threw  out  of  employment  so  many  hand- workmen.  In  December 
1816  thousands  met  in  Spa  Fields  and  marched  into  the 
riots, and  '  City,  Collecting  arms  as  they  went;  but  the  danger  was 
oppression  ^ygj^^^  ^jy  ^}^q  firmness  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  City 
constables.  An  attack  upon  the  regent  robbed  the  *  radicals,'  as  they 
were  now  called,  of  sympathy.  In  February  1817  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended  for  the  last  time  in  England  ;  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill  made  death  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  disperse  when 
called  upon,  and  practically  put  a  stop  to  political  discussion ;  magis- 
trates were  authorised  to  apprehend  persons  accused  of  libellous 
The*Biau-  publications.  The  only  idea  of  the  government,  which 
keteers'  was  positively  hated  by  the  people,  was  repression.  On 
March  10  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester  to  protest ;  a 
march  to  London  was  resolved  on ;  the  men  came  provided  with 
blankets  to  sleep  in  on  the  way ;  and  this  has,  therefore,  been  known 
as  the  march  of  the  *  Blanketeers.'  Large  numbers  began  the  journey ; 
but  the  impulse  soon  died  away,  and  before  many  miles  had  been 
covered  the  people  had  dispersed.  General  risings  with  more  danger- 
ous aims  were  arranged  for  March  30  and  June  9,  but  in  each  case  the 
government  received  early  information,  and  took  sufficient  precautions. 
The  country  generally  was  not,  however,  in  sympathy  with  harsh 
measures,  and  except  in  the  case  of  the  June  rioters  at  Derby,  where 
murder  had  taken  place,  juries  refused  to  convict.  Fortunately  the 
harvest  of  1817  was  abundant;  trade  rapidly  improved, 
pinecure  and  discontent  as  rapidly  fell.  A  measure  abolishing  many 
Savings'  sinecuro  offices  pointed  to  the  revival  of  the  reforming 
Banks  spirit  in  parliament,  while  the  establishment  of  savings' 

banks  gave  the  working  classes  an  opportunity  for  thrift.    Still  the 
^government  persevered  in  prosecuting  radical  writers.    The  most 
famous  of  these  trials  was  that  of  Hone,  a  humble  book- 
seller who  had  published  witty  parodies,  directed  against 


the  government,  on  the  Litany,  the  Creeds,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 

le  of  wheat  shoi; 
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^  This  prohibited  the  importation  of  corn  until  the  price  of  wheat  shoul^ 
Ka<?h  809.  ft  ^uart§y. 
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Catechism.  Three  times  the  government  indicted  him,  and  three 
times  he  was  acquitted,  proving  himself  at  each  trial  more  than  a 
match  for  judges  and  counsel  in  boldness,  readiness,  and  knowledge. 

In  1 8 1 8  took  place  the  first  organised  strike,  that  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton-spinners,  when  the  strikers  were  regularly  maintained  by  the 
men  still  in  work ;  it  lasted  from  July  to  September,  and  ended  in  a 
compromise,  by  which  the  men  gained  their  chief  ends.  Temporary 
prosperity  this  year  was  followed  by  depression  in  1819;  the  weavers 
and  colliers  especially  suffered ;  it  was  declared  that  for  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day  a  weaver  could  earn  no  more  than  2«.  Id,  per 
week.  Parliamentary  reform  was  meanwhile  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front,  and  reform  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  country.  A 
Steterioo  '^'^^t  assembly  met  at  St.  Peter's  Fields,  in  Manchester, 
™*a8acre  on  August  16.  The  magistrates  were  alarmed ;  yeomanry 
and  hussars  were  brought  upon  the  ground,  and,  through  sheer  mis- 
management,  were  aUowed  to  charge  the  crowd ;  many  persons  were 
killed,  others  arrested  and  punished  with  imprisonment  for  a  seditious 
meeting.  A  general  outburst  of  indignation  arose  at  what  was 
always  known  as  the  *  Peterloo  Massacre  ; '  the  common  council  of  the 
City,  which  had  the  privilege  of  admission  on  demand  to  the  royal 
presence  (p.  396),  being  specially  outspokeii  in  its  remonstrances.  The 
government,  however,  were  unable  to  stop  in  their  course  of  repres- 
TheSix  ^i^n.  By  the  Six  Acts,  for  which  Castlereagh  and  Lord 
Acts  Sidmouth    were    responsible,    the  magistrates  were  em- 

powered, among  other  things,  to  search  for  arms  and  to  seize  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  libels ;  all  drilling  of  men  was  prohibited ;  a 
second  conviction  for  libel  was  to  be  punished  with  transportation ; 
further  restrictions  were  placed  upon  public  meetings ;  and  a  stamp  duty 
was  imposed  upon  small  publications,  so  as  to  hinder  the  spread  of 
cheax)  radical  literature.  Surrounded  by  all  this  discontent  and  oppres- 
Dcath  of  ^^o^>  ^^*  unconscious  of  it,  the  old  king — blind,  deaf,  and  in- 
George  IIL  gane — died  on  January  2, 1 8  2  0,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one ;  and 
the  prince  regent — liar,  sot,  and  libertine — succeeded  him  as  George  IV. 

The  new  reign  was  inaugurated  by  a  conspiracy  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  anything  which  had  yet  taken  place.  Arthur  Tldstlewood, 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  but  had  subsequently,  during 
travels  in  America  and  France,  become  imbued  with  revolutionary 
doctrines,  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  at  the  Spa  Fields  in  1 8 1 7,  and 
in  1818  had  been  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment.  Upon  his 
release  he  again  threw  himself  into  agitation;  but  when  the  Sedi- 
tious Meetings  Bill  was  passed  he  decided  upon  a  measure  of  gre&t 
atrocity.    With  some  thirty  associates  from  the  lowest  orders,  he 
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resolved  to  assassinate  the  entire  cabinet,  set  fire  to  the  Mansion 
House,  barracks,  &e.,  and  in  the  confdsion  establish  a  provisional 
The  Cato  government.  February  23,  when  the  cabinet  were  to  dine 
street  together  at  Lord  Harrowby's,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  deed 

onup  y  ^^^^  ^^  usual,  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  a  body  of  con- 
stables and  troops  were  sent  to  arrest  the  conspirators  at  Cato  Street, 
where  they  were  assembled.  In  the  scuffle  an  officer  was  shot  dead, 
and  others  wounded;  the  whole  gang,  however,  was  arrested,  and 
Thistlewood,  with  four  of  his  companions,  paid  with  their  lives  on 
May  1.  Eiots  at  Glasgow  and  Bonnymuir  were  dispersed,  though  not 
without  bloodshed ;  and  with  them  ended  five  of  the  most  miser«able 
years  of  modern  times. 

Dates 


AD. 

Spa  Fields  . 
The  Blanketeers 

«             4' 

.     1816 

•             • 

.     1817 

Peterloo      . 

•             • 

.    1j819 

Death  of  George  III. . 
Cato  Street  Conspiracy 


A.D. 

1820 
1820 


Summary  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  eighteenth  century  has  seen  the  disappearance  of  one  dynasty, 
with  the  succession,  the  dangers,  and  the  permanent  settlement  of  that 
which  still  rules;  the  gradual  development  of  party  government 
(pp.  334,  354,  363),  and  of  administration  by  a  cabinet  (p.  363,  note). 
It  has  witnessed  the  crown  under  restraint,  and  the  absorption  of 
all  political  power  by  the  *  grandees'  (p.  389).  It  has  seen  that 
restraint  broken  through  by  the  pertinacity  of  George  III.,  and 
the  compliance  of  North,  and  that  absorption  of  power  checked, 
while  the  possible  reboimd  towards  autocracy  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  has  been  frustrated,  by  the  great  government  of  the  second 
Pitt.  It  has  seen  a  gigantic  extension  of  dominion,  the  result  of  the 
heroism  of  Chatham  and  of  the  men  into  whom  he  infused  his  spirit ; 
and  it  has  seen  an  empire  lost  through  the  obstinacy  of  a  king  and 
the  narrow  folly  of  his  advisers.  It  has  seen  the  progress  of  political 
reform  delayed  for  a  generation  by  the  most  tremendous  outburst  of 
revolt  against  tyranny  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  Chatham  it 
has  possessed  the  statesman  in  whom  beyond  all  others  was  concen- 
trated the  national  spirit,  and  under  whose  spell  the  nation  has  arisei* 
from  a  sordid  acquiescence  in  incapacity  to  a  superb  confidence  ;  and 
it  has  seen  that  confidence  led  in  arms  by  the  greatest  sailor  and  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  history. 

But  most  of  all  the  eighteenth  century,  or  rather  the  longer  period 
from  the  Bevolution  of  1999  to  Waterloo,  is  the  history  of  the  expan- 
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sion  of  England;-^  an  expansion  gained  by  a  war  which  has  been 
active  during  sixty -four  years,  or  more  than  half  the  whole  period,  and 
which,  in  differing  forms,  has  throughout  been  against  France.  It  has 
been  well  called  the  *  Second  Hundred  Years  War'  (p.  113)  for  the 
possession,  not  of  France,  but  of  the  New  World.  It  falls  into  seven 
clearly  marked  periods  :  (1)  The  war  of  William  III.  against 
Louis  XIV.,  1689-1697,  wholly  in  Europe.  (2)  Marlborough's  war, 
1702-1713,  called  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  which  is  seen  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  by  which  France  is 
prevented  from  possessing  Spain  and  her  colonies,  but  a  Bourbon  is 
placed  on  the  Spanish  throne  ;  and  England  gains  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and,  especially,  the  sole 
right  to  carry  slaves.  Then,  after  a  long  period  of  peace  through 
exhaustion,  (3)  the  war  of  Jenkins's  ears,  1739-1748 — a  colonial  and 
trading  var  against  Spain  and  her  Bourbon  king,  transformed  into 
war  against  France  in  1744.  Then  another  period  of  peace — which  is 
no  peace,  but  a  time  of  incessant,  though  infortnal,' conflict  in  America 
and  India— is  followed  by  (4)  the  war  of  Pitt,  Wolfe,  Clive,  and  Howe, 
1766-1761 — a  war  of  direct  rivalry  for  the  New  World,  in  which 
England  is  left  completely  victorious;  (5)  the  American  war,  1776- 
1783,  when  France,  by  helping  the  revolted  colonies,  tries  tard  to 
regain  her  footing  in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies ;  (6)  the  first  French 
war,  1793-1802,  when  Napoleon  seeks  to  strike  at  England's  power 
through  Egypt,"®  and  is  foiled  by  Nelson's  victory  at  the  Nile— a  war 
glorious  at  sea  and  humiliating  on  land ;  and  (7)  the  second  French 
war,  begun  because  England  will  not  give  up  Malta,  which  Napoleon 
wants  as  the  key  to  Egypt,  whence  he  may  once  more  try  to  regain 
India ;  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Mauritius,  the  last  place  from 
which  France  can  threaten  our  empire  there— a  wax  in  which,  after 
Trafalgar,  the  work  of  the  British  fleet  is  well-nigh  done,  and  our 
triumphs  are  henceforth  won  by  Wellington  and  the  army,  until  with 
the  great  day  of  Waterloo  the  rivalry  of  a  hundred  years  is  ended, 
and  a  long  repose  settles  upon  Great  Britain. 

^  Seeley,  The  Expansion  of  England.        ?o  Seelejr,  Ka^oleon  the  First 
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CHAPTER  I 

GEOBGE  IV.      1820-183  0 

Section  l.—Free  Trade  and  Eeform 

We  have  seen  how  completely  the  French  Revolution  had  checked 
political  reform  in  England.  But  a  generation  had  grown  to  man- 
hood  since  that  time,  and  this  eflTect  was  rapidly  passing  away.  The 
reign  of  George  IV.  is  consequently  memorable  as  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  reform.  At  the  outset,  however,  all  attention  was  concentrated 
upon  two  questions  of  importance  in  the  royal  family.  The  aversion 
Tiie  succes-  ^^  *^®  ^^S  ^^^  ^^  wife,  Caroline  of  Brunswick  (p.  416,  note), 
sio»  had  led  to  their  separation  after  the  birth  of  their  only  child,  • 

Charlotte,  in  1796.  In  1817  the  young  princess  was  married  to 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  but  died  after  giving  birth  to  a  dead  child- 
Of  the  six  remaining  sons  of  George  III.,  the  Duke  of  York  had  no 
children ;  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  invalid ;  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  youngest,  had  children,  but  his  own  character  and 
that  of  his  wife  were  such  that  the  succession  in  his  line  was  not 
desired.  The  other  three,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Cam- 
bridge, were  therefore  now  hastily  married.  The  first  had  two 
daughters,  who  died  in  infancy;  the  second  had  one  daughter, 
Victoria,  born  in  1819;   the  third  had  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Since  1814  Caroline  of  Brunswick  had  lived  abroad.  Stories  of 
very  indecorous,  if  not  culpable,  conduct,  came  to  England  ;  and  her 
husband,  bent  on  a  divorce,  induced  the  government  to  send  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  to  Milan.  At  the  accession  she  was  refused 
the  royal  title,  and  the  Litrurgy  was  altered  so  as  to  omit  her  name. 
Bat  the  people,  who  had  no  love  for  the  king,  were  enthusiastic  in  her 
favour;  and  when  she  boldly  came  to  England  her  journey  from 
Dover,  and  through  the  City,  was  one  long  triumph.  All  attempts  at 
conciliation  breaking  down  over  the  question  of  the  omission  of  her 
name,  Liverpool  brought  in  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  to  deprive 
her  of  her  titk  mi  tg  s§oure  ft  divoyco.    Chiefly  through  th$  brilliant 
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advocacy  of  her  counsel,  Brougham  and  Denman,  it  passed  the 
Lords  only  with  difficulty :  and  the  certainty  of  its  rejection  hy  the 
Commons  compelled  its  withdrawal.  Canning,  the  one  man 
death  of  the  of  mark  in  the  government,  resigned  in  disgust  at  the  treat- 
queen  nient  of  the  queen.    The  unhappy  woman  did  not  long  enjoy 

her  triumph.  At  the  coronation  in  July  she  was  turned  away  from 
the  doors  like  a  common  intruder,  and  the  insult  broke  her  heart.  She 
died  next  month.  Even  then  the  scandal  was  not  complete.  By  her 
own  desire  she  was  to  be  buried  at  Brunswick.  The  king  refused  to 
allow  her  body  to  pass  through  the  City.  The  mob  insisted  :  the  mih- 
tary  escort  fired,  and  killed  several  persons.  But  the  people  then 
blockaded  the  streets  with  such  resolution  that  they  had  their  way,  and 
the  lord  mayor  himself  headed  the  procession  through  the  City.  Thus 
ended  an  episode  as  disgraceful  to  the  king  as  to  the  government  that 
had  obeyed  his  shameful  conunands. 

While  the  manufacturing  industries  continued  to  improve,  agricul- 
ture grew  more  and  more  distressed.  The  old  Com  Law  of  1816  had 
A.g:ricnitarai  encouraged  over-production :  the  abundant  harvest  of  1.820 
distress  gtiU  farther  lowered  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  glut  in  the 
market  was  so  great  that  the  failure  of  the  succeeding  harvest  had 
scarcely  any  effect  upon  prices,  but  only  added  to  the  farmers'  distress. 
Hundreds  of  feirms  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  landlords  and 
tenants  were  alike  impoverished.  They  clamoured  for  help  from 
parliament,  for  the  wholesale  reduction  of  taxation,  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  and  repudiation  of  the  national  debt ;  but  all  that  they 
The  Lindcd  could  gain  from  parliament  in  face  of  the  growing  strength 
ij^rest  Qf  free-trade  feeling  was  the  repeal  of  the  old  Com  Law 
reforinera  (p.  453,  note)^  which  had  been  quite  inoperative,  since  wheat 
had  never  reached  80«.  a  quarter,  and  the  passing  of  anoiher  equally 
inoperative.  The  result  was  that  this  conservative  class  suddenly 
became  political  agitators :  landlords  and  tenants  joined  the  radicals 
in  demanding  parliamentary  reform. 

On  August  12,  1822,  Lord  Londonderry,  better  known  as  Lord 
Castlereagh,  died  by  his  own  hand.  The  effect  of  this  event  can 
Effects  of  scarcely  be  overstated.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
i^  Castle-  practically  prime  minister,  and  the  mainstay  of  Toryism. 
reagh  Though  a  kindly  man,  he  hated  popular  movements,  and 

had  been  the  unflinching  advocate  of  repression  at  liome,  while  abroad 
he  exerted  the  influence  of  England  against  the  spirit  of  revolt  aroused, 
by  the  French  revolution.  His  place  was  filled  by  his  old  rival, 
Canning,  whose  friends  Bobinson  and  Huskisson  became  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
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result  was  a  complete  revolution  both  in  domestic  and  in  foreign 
policy. 

The  first  illustration  of  the  change  was  the  reform  of  the  Criminal 

Code.    Up  to  1808  death  was  the  legal  penalty  for  more  than  200 

ofiFences,    the    larger   number  being  of   the  most  trivial 

Reform  of         ,  .  ,  . ,  •         i  , 

the  Criminal  character,  such  as  cuttmg  down  a  t»ee,  or  personatmg  a 
Coda  Greenwich  pensioner.     Such  a  code  was  at  once  barbarous 

and  useless:  fi:om  1806  to  1817,  for  instance,  out  of  655  prisoners 
convicted  of  stealing  five  shillings* -worth  from  a  shop  not  one  wa? 
hanged,  though  113  had  been  sentenced  to  death.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  executions  revolting  in  their  cruelty  had  taken  place ;  ^  and 
from  1808  onwards  RomiUy,  and  then  Mackintosh,  fought  unceasingly, 
but  almost  in  vain,  for  reform  against  the  opposition  of  the  Lords,  and 
especially  of  the  bishops.  In  1 823,  however,  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  up 
the  cause,  and  carried  four  acts  exempting  more  than  100  felonies 
from  death.  For  the  first  time  the  Tory  party  had  passed  a  popular  ' 
measure. 

Then  followed  the  partial  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act.  Passed  in 
1651  (p.  285),  this  act  had  been  the  leading  cause  of  the  supremacy  of 
Partial  re-  England  at  sea,  and  had  placed  in  her  hands  the  carrying 
N^vi^tton  *^^^®  ^^  t^®  world.  But  this  effect  could  continue  only  so 
-A^ct  long    as  other    nations  refrained  from  retaliating.     The 

Americans  soon  saw  this,  and  imposed  heavy  duties  on  all  articles 
imported  into  the  States  in  British  ships.  The  result  was  that  an 
American  ship  taking  goods  from  England  or  an  English  ship  taking  ^ 
goods  from  America  returned  in  ballast,  and  each  thus  only  earned 
half  profits.  In  1 8 1 5,  therefore,  the  act  was  repealed  for  America, 
and  shortly  afterwards  for  Portugal.  In  1823  trade  was  freed  from 
one  of  its  principal  trammels  by  power  being  given  to  the  king  in 
council  to  form  treaties  with  foreign  powers  for  the  admission  of 
their  ships  into  English  ports,  and  vice  versa,  on  equal  terms.  Several 
Free  trade  other  acts  were  passed  in  the  direction  of  free  trade. 
measures  The  boimty  system,  by  which  the  home  trade  was  en- 
couraged by  a  payment  from  government  on  export,  and  by  which, 
therefore,  the  manufacturer  was  enabled  to  sell  cheaply  abroad 
and  dear  at  home,  was  partially  or  totally  abolished*  To  revive  the 
depression  in  the  West  Indies,  which  had  followed  the  abolition  of  the 

1  Lecky,  oh.  xxiii. ;  Walpole,  ch.  ii.  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

The  more  humane  temper    that    was  to  Animals  was  founded  by  Richard 

springing  up  was  shown  by  acts  passed  Martin,    member    for    Galway.      The 

against     cruelty      to     animals,      and  horrors  of  prison  life  had  already  been 

abolishing.the  revolting  regulations  for  mitigated  by  Howard  and  others, 
the  burial  of  suicides.    In    1824    the 
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slave  trade,  nun  was  admitted  on  payment  of  a  duty  equal  to  the  tax 
on  British  spirits,  while  the  illicit  manufacture  and  smuggling  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  whisky  was  checked  by  reduction  of  duty.  The  various  duties 
on  coal  were  replaced  by  a  uniform  tax  of  5«.  a  ton.  Hitherto  all  coals 
imported  into  London  had  come  by  sea  from  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, since  a  heavier  duty  and  other  restrictions  had  prevented  their 
entrance  from  inland  counties  by  river  or  canal.  By  the  change  now 
made  this  monopoly  was  done  away  with,  and  a  great  impulse  given  to 
coal -mining.  Of  late  years  the  export  of  raw  wool  had  been  prohibited, 
and  free  import  allowed,  in  order  that  our  manufacturers  might  obtain 
it  cheaply.  To  meet  the  remonstrances  of  the  graziers,  a  duty  had 
then  been  placed  upon  import.  Naturally,  the  manufacturers  in  turn 
raised  an  outcry.  To  satisfy  both,  the  import  duty  was  reduced,  and 
export  allowed  on  a  small  duty.  Still  more  important  was  the  change 
effected  in  the  silk  duties.  To  secure  a  monopoly  to  the  manufacturer 
in  Great  Britain,  the  importation  of  silk  goods  had  hitherto  been 
absolutely  prohibited ;  while,  to  induce  him  to  get  the  raw  material 
from  British  possessions  only,  prohibitive  duties  had  been  placed 
upon  raw  silk  from  India,  China,  and  Italy.  These  regulations  had 
led  to  smuggling  to  an  enormous  extent,  since  silk  is  at  once  valu- 
able and  light.  They  were  now  swept  away.  Silk  goods  from  abroad 
were  admitted  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  their  value, 
while  the  British  weavers  were  encouraged  by  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  to  almost  a  nominal  sum.    The  chief  seat 

of  the  silk  trade,  introduced  in  Elizabeth's  reign  fp.  217,  note)^ 
fields  was  originally  in  Spitalfields.    By  various  acts,  up  to  1 8 1 1, 

weavers  power  had  been  given  to  the  magistrates  there  to  fix  the 
wages  paid  to  the  men  and  women  employed  in  the  trade,  and  this 
had  resulted  in  skilled  and  unskilled  men  earning  the  same  wage,  and 
in  weaving  by  machinery  being  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  weaving  by 
hand.  Thus  it  followed  that  all  improvements  in  machinery  were 
discouraged,  and  the  trade  was  driven  away  to  Norwich,  Manchester, 
and  other  towns.    These  acta  were  now  repealed. 

Finally,  the  Combination  Acts,  which  made  it  illegal  for  workmen 
to  meet  for  the  discussion  of  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  act  which 
made  it  penal  for  an  artisan  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  subjected  him 
to  imprisonment  for  the  mere  intention  to  do  so— acts  intended  to 
Labour  1       secure  cheap  labour  for  the  manufactmrer — were  done  away 

with.  They  had  led  to  continual  conflict  between  masters 
and  men,  and  had  been  largely  evaded.  At  first  all  combinations 
were  legalised,  but  intimidation  forbidden  on  either  side.  Unfor- 
tunately the  earliest  effect  wfts  tg  i»Qref^,se  the  ill-feeling  oa  both 
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sides.  A  strike  in  a  single  factory  in  Glasgow  was  met  by  a  general 
lock-out  on  the  part  of  the  masters  there ;  and  this  led  to  riot  and 
assassination.  In  1 8  2 1  the  law  was  repealed,  and  another  was  passed 
which  lasted  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  which,  while  allowing 
freedom  of  discussion,  prohibited  any  person  doing  any  act,  or  making 
any  throat,  to  induce  a  manufacturer  to  alter  the  rules  of  his  factorjs  or 
a  workman  to  accept  or  leave  any  employment  or  join  any  club.  In 
other  words,  combination  for  a  strike  was  illegal.' 

A  period  of  rapid  manufacturing  prosperity  followed  these  changes, 
while  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  relieved  the  farmers  and  landlords. 
Rapid  People  began  to  acquire  wealth,  and  to  look  for  profitable 

prosperity  investments  abroad.  The  Spanish  American  colonies,  which 
had  become  independent,  wanted  capital  to  work  their  silver  mines, 
and  a  rage  for  speculation  set  in.  An  impulse  was  given  directly 
to  the  iron,  machinery,  and  shipbuilding  trades,  and  through  them  to 
every  other.  The  second  South  Sea  Bubble  lasted  until  April  1825. 
Then  the  reaction  set  in.  The  companies  called  up  the  unpaid  capital 
of  their  shares ;  this  caused  a  drain  on  the  private  banks,  which  were 
brought  in  many  cases  to  ruin  through  the  heavy  advances  they  had 
made  to  speculators  on  insufficient  security  at  the  time  when  trade 
was  good,  and  through  them  on  the  Bank  of  England.  ^  he 
couiiuerciui  Confident  attitude  of  the  government  alone  averted  a  com- 
^'"^^  mercial  disaster.     Much  of  the  harm  had  arisen  from  the 

unchecked  issue  by  the  small  banks  of  11,  and  21,  notes ;  thus  an  ex- 
cessive paper  currency  had  been  established,  which,  when  the  run 
came,  the  banks  were  unable  to  redeem.  An  act  was  passed  now  to 
prevent  the  issue  of  these  notes.'  In  Scotland  however,  where  tliey 
had  been  in  use  for  a  very  long  period,  an  opposition  at  once  sprang 
up  as  violent  as  that  in  Ireland  over  *  Wood's  halfpence  *  (p.  364)  ;  it 
was  led  with  great  spirit  and  humour  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
letters,  under  the  signature  of  *  Malachi  Malagrowther,*  achieved  the 
*  Malachi  same  fame  and  success  as  the  *  Drapier's  Letters  *  of  Dean 
?her '^ISdthe  ^^^^  (P-  ^^)'  ^h®  ^^t  was  therefore  limited  to  England 
11.  notes  alone.  Another  effect  was  the  establishment  of  joint-stock 
banks,  as  in  Scotland ;  possessing  large  capital,  they  had  been  able  to 
withstand  the  crisis.  In  the  wake  of  the  panic  came  renewed  dis- 
tress.   The  employers  attacked  the  late  legislation ;  the  unemployed 

'  Violence  and  intimidation  are  still  was  made  in  1875. 
offences ;    but  combination  to  do  any  *  At  this  moment  a  proposal  is  being 

act  in  a  trade  dispute  is  not  a  criminal  made  by  Mr.  Goschen,  the  chancellor 

conspiracy,  unless  the  act  is  one  which  of  the  exchequer,  for  the  reintrodac- 

if  done  by  a  single  person  would  be  tion  of  1^.  notes, 
punishable  as  a  crime.     This  change 
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broke  out  in  riot3  and  destruction  of  machinery,   which  were   not 
checked  without  bloodshed. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble  Lord  Liverpool  wa'j  struck  down 
with  fatal  illness  in  1827.  A  gentle,  industrious,  and  conciliatory 
Danniii"  iJ^^J^i  of  tact>  judgment,  and  ability,  he  had  never  been 
prime  '''  really  prime  minister.  Castlereagh  for  the  first  ten  years, 
inimster  ^^^  Canning,  who  succeeded  him,  for  the  last  four,  had 
ruled  the  state. 

Section  2. — BemovaZ  of  Beligioua  DUahUities 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  had  meanwhile 
become  prominent.  In  Ireland  indeed,  except  that  they  could  not  be 
CathoUc  members  of  parliament,  Catholics  had  obtained,  in  1793, 
disabilities  practical  equahty  with  Protestants. .  But  in  Great  Britain 
they  could  neither  vote,  become  magistrates,  nor  serve  as  officers  in 
the  army.  The  Union  made  the  contrast  absurd.  From  1812  their 
cause  made  constant  progress  in  the  Conmions ;  but  all  attempts 
at  rehef  were  frustrated  by  the  Lords,  headed  by  the  king's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1821  a  bill  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  disabilities,  due  safeguards  being  given  to  the  Established  Church, 
passed  easily  in  the  Lower  House,  to  be  rejected  in  the  Lords  by 
thirty-nine,  who,  as  it  was  said,  *  saved  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.'  The 
necessity  of  a  settlement  was  made  more  clear  by  events  in  Ireland, 
where  distress  and  disorder  were  universal  in  the'  teeming  population, 
and  where  armed  bands  of  CathoHcs  and  Protestants  were  frequently 
in  collision.*  In  1823,  Daniel  O'Connell,  with  a  few  other  lawyers  of 
The  Catholic  r^P^te,  founded  the  CathoUc  Association,  which  from  small 
Association  beginnings  soon  became  the  rallying-point  for  all  his  co- 
religionists.    It  organised  the  whole  country,  estabhshed  a  branch  in 

*  An     enormous    increase    in    the  into  these  small  freeholds,  which  led 

population  of  Ireland,  from  three  and  a  to  a  farther  growth  of  the  population, 

half  to  seven  millions  in  a  generation,  But  in  1816  the  harvest  failed,  while  an 

had    resulted    in    terrible   destitution.  Ejectment  Act,  passed  to  render  eviction 

They  were  loo  many  for  the  soil,  and  easy,  was  cruelly  taken  advantage  of. 

botli  the  woollen  and  linen  industries,  Before    long  it    was   reckoned   that   a 

which  had    grown  up  in   Dublin  and  million  persons  were  living  by  beggary, 

Belfast    under     the    free    trade     she  plunder,  and  outrage,  in   spite  of  the 

had  won  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  severest  measures.  In  1822  the  potatoes 

/p.  406),  had  been  almost  ruined  by  the  failed,  the  most  terrible  calamity  that 

introduction  of  machinery  in  England,  can  fall  upon  the  Irish,  and  absolute  > 

with  which  Ireland,  having  neither  coal  famine  was  barely  staved  off  by  liberal 

nor  iron,  could  not  compete.    A  swarm-  subscriptions  from  England.  In  1828  the 

ing  population  was  thus  turned  adrift,  injustice  caused  by  the  cruel  exactions 

Moreover,  when  the  40«.  freehold  fran-  of  tithes  from  Catholics  for  the  support 

chisa   was    gained    by    the    Catholics  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church 

(p.  428),  every  landowner  increased  his  was  to  a  great  dogree  removed  by  the 

DoUtical  power  by  catting  up  his  land  Tithes  Ac& 
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every  town  and  village,  with  a  secretary  to  collect  regular  subscrip- 
tions, and  sat  openly  in  Dublin.    Its  funds  were  spent  in  agitation 
and  in  defence  of  Catholics  who  were  prosecuted  for  sedition.    The 
alarm  of  the  government  was  shown  in  an  abortive  prosecution  of 
O'Gonnell  for  treasonable  language,  and  in  an  act  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  which  was  easily  evaded,  and  which  served 
only  to  increase  the  irritation  in  both  countries.    A  brighter  prospect 
seemed  to  open  when,  upon  Liverpool's  death.  Canning  became  prime 
minister  in  1827.    The  strict  Tories— Wellington,  Peel,  Lord  Eldon, 
the  chancellor,  and  four  others — resigned,  and  Canning  fell  back  upon 
the  Whigs,  who  agreed  with  him  about  emancipation.    Unfortunately 
his  health,  always  weak,  gave  way  before  the  vexation  of 
Canning.       Seeing  a  fresh  corn  law,  by  which  imported  wheat  was  to 
prrme*^^^     pay  duty  on  a  shding  scale,  rising  or  falling  as  the  price  fell 
minister        or  rose,  defeated  in  the  Lords.     On  August  8,  1827,  he 
died.    His  follower  Bobinson,  now  Lord  Goderich,  succeeded ;  but  he 
was  unfitted  to  lead  a  party,  and  his  ministry  lasted  only  to  December, 
when  Wellington  formed  a  cabinet  partly  of  Tories,  of  whom  Peel  was 
the  chief^  and  p&rtly  of  Canning's  friends.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Huskisson, 
and  Lord  Palmerston.    But  the  radical  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
Catholic  question  soon  rendered  it  unworkable.  Huskisson,  Palmerston, 
and  others  resigned ;  and.  Lord  Lyndhurst  having  joined  him.  Welling- 
ton  then  formed  a  purely  Tory  nainistry.     Strangely  enough,  it  was 
this  very  ministry  which  was  to  pass  the  long-delayed  measure.    They 
were  forced  to  it  by  the  supremacy  which  O'Connell  had  estabHshed 
in  Ireland,  and  by  the  remarkable  display  of  his  power  in  inducing  his 
followers  to  keep  the  peace  at  a  moment  when  Ireland  was  again 
ranged  in  two  bitterly  hostile  factions,  ready  to  fiy  at  one  another's 
throats.    Wellington  looked  at  a  political  question  as  he  looked  at  a 
campaign.    He  saw  that  emancipation  had  become  a  necessity,  as  a 
retreat  in  the  field  was  sometimes  a  necessity ;  and  Peel  agreed  with 
him.    In  spite  of  the  vehement  counter-agitation  which  at  once  rose, 
The  Belief     sii^d  which  made  men  fear  a  repetition  of  the  Gordon  riots ; 
b*^li*To"^    in  spite  of  Peel's  rejection  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  his 
ministry       constituency;  and  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
the  king,  they  insisted ;  and  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  became  law  on 
April  16, 1829.'     The  firanchise  in  Great  Britain  was  given  to  the 
Catholics.    The  regency,  the  lord  lieutenancy,  and  the  lord  chancellor- 
ship in  either  country  were  alone  excepted  from  the  of&ces  which  they 

^  The  course  of  this  measure  led  to  into  the  air.     For  Peel's  conduct  see 

a  duel  between  Wellington  and  Lord  Thursfield's  *  Peel,'  in  Twelve  English 

Winchilsea.    The  duke  fired  first,  and  Statesm^n^  ch.  iy. 
missed,  and  Lord  Winchilsea  then  fired 
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might  hold.  Parliament  was  thrown  open  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland  from  being  utterly 
swamped,  an  act  was  passed  to  raise  the  freehold  qualification  there 
(p.  462,  note)  from  40«.  to  lOZ. ;  the  Catholic  Association  had  heen 
already  suppressed  by  a  more  effective  act  than  the  last.  Unfortunately, 
the  Belief  Act  was  robbed  of  its  grace  by  the  exclusion  of  O'Connell 
from  sitting  for  Clare,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  elected  before 
the  passing  of  the  act,  which  referred  only  to  members  elected  subse- 
quently. A  fresh  election  merely  meant  a  fresh  triumph  for  O'Connell, 
who  at  once  began  an  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  the  409.  free- 
holders and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  Continued  distress  from  bad 
trade  in  Ireland,  the  discontent  of  the  ousted  Catholic  freeholders,  and 
of  the  Protestants  who  had  lost  their  supremacy,  led  to  an  intensity  of 
hatred  which  showed  itself  in  sanguinary  faction  fights  and  in  universal 
lawlessness.  Great  Britain  was  suffering  also,  and,  had  the  opposition 
been  imited,  the  government  would  probably  have  fallen.  At  length 
Lord  Althorp,  a  man  of  admirable  sense  and  the  highest  personal 
character,  became  the  leader  of  a  united  party,  bent  upon  economy 
and  parliamentary  reform.  But  at  this  moment  occurred  the  sudden 
Peath  of  death  of  George  IV.,  January  26,  1 830,  an  event  lamented 
George  IV.  by  no  one,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  worthless  of  our 
kings.  His  constant  affection  for  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  (p.  416), 
is  the  only  creditable  thing  recorded  of  him.  A  locket  containing  her 
portrait  was  found  upon  his  neck  when  he  died. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Belief  Bill,  the  disabilities  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  had  in  like  measure  disappeared.  Ever  since  the 
Repeal  of  reign  of  "William  III.  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had 
CoT^tk^  ^®®^  habitually  violated,  and  an  Indemnity  Act,  passed 
Acts  each  year,  released  the  Dissenters  from  the  penalties  they 

had  legally  incurred.  In  1828  Lord  John  Bussell,  a  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  carried  the  repeal  of  these  acts.  On  swearing  *  solemnly 
and  sincerely  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  upon  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian  *  never  to  attempt  injury  to  the  Established  Church, 
they  were  relieved  of  all  disabilities.  The  form  of  the  oath,  however, 
still  kept  the  Jews  outside  the  pale. 

Section  B,— England  and  Liberty  abroad 

In  nothing  did  the  death  of  Castlereagh  and  Canning's  accession 
to  power  have  more  striking  effect  than  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
England.  The  impulse  of  the  French  Bevolution  had  spread 
rapidly  in  other  lands ;  the  Spanish  colonies  had  gained  their  inde- 
pendence by  the  volunteer  help  of  England ;   Spain,  Portugal,  and  • 
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Naples  had  successively  thrown  off  the  kings  imposed  upon  them  after 
1816,  and  had  set  up  popular  governments.  But  in  1 8 1 6  the  autocratic 
Topuiar  rulers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  joined  shortly  by  France 
moTemeiita  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^  formed  the  Holy  AlHance,  by  which  they  had 
Continent  agreed  to  be  governed  by  Christian  principles.  In  1 8  2  0  they 
decided  that  these  revolutions  were  unchristian.  Their  principle  was 
that  *  useful  changes  in  legislation  and  administration  ought  only  to 
emanate  from  the  free  will  and  intelligent  and  well-weighed  conviction 
of  those  whom  God  has  burdened  with  the  responsibilities  of  power.' 
In  other  words,  governments  were  to  be  despotisms.  Austria  there- 
Pupp-essed  ^^^^  Overran  Italy,  and  restored  the  Bourbon  despotism  in 
by  the  Naples ;  while  France,  with  the  encouragement  of  Russia, 

grea  powers  jj^g^^g  ready  to  march  into  Spain.  These  movements  had 
not  been  opposed  by  Castlereagh,  who  had  no  sympa.thy  with  popular 
aspirations ;  but  Canning  at  once  declared  that  England  would  be  no 
party  to  them.  In  spite  however  of  his  remonstrance,  France  invaded 
Canning  Spain,  and  restored  the  Bourbon  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  de- 
thTlpa^h  stroyed  every  vestige  of  liberty.  Canning  hereupon,  backed 
colonies  by  the  United  States,  formally  recognised  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  Buenos  Ayres,  Columbia,  and  Mexico.  *  I 
resolved,'  he  said,  *  that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain 
with  the  Indies.  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  Old,'  as  Chatham  had  determined  to  *  conquer  France  in 
America '  (p.  380).  When  the  French  troops  threatened  our  ancient 
ally  Portugal,  Canning  made  it  clear  that  such  a  step  would  lead  to 
Protects  war ;  so,  also,  in  1 8  2  6,  when  Spain  was  about  to  invade  her, 
Portugal  the  despatch  of  English  troops  put  an  end  to  the  scheme. 
The  magnificent  speech  in  which  Canning  in  that  year  condemned 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Holy  AUiance  ranks  with  the  greatest  orations 
of  Chatham  or  Fox. 

But  it  was  the  revolt  of  Greece  against  the  Turks  in  1820  which 
chiefiy  roused  British  sympathy.  During  1821  and  1822  a  terrible 
The  revolt  "^'^^  went  on.  Enthusiasm  for  the  Greeks  was  intensely 
of  Greece  excited  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Missolonghi  in  1825,  and 
burning  indignation  by  the  massacre  of  every  soul  in  the  town  except 
.  women  and  children,  who  were  carried  into  slavery,  when 
Great  it  was  at  length  stormed.    Learning  that  the  Tui'ks  actu- 

Britain  ^y^^  intended  to  carry  ofiFthe  entire  Greek  population  into 
bondage.  Canning  at  once  declared  it  should  not  be  permitted.  In 
July  1827  he  secured  the  consent  of  Russia,  Tiu-key's  invariable  foe, 
and  of  France,  which  always  acted  in  concert  with  Russia,  that  force 
iiould  be  used  if  necessary  to  compel  Turkey  to  grant  the  Greeks 
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their  independence  on  payment  of  tribute.  The  Turkish  fleet  was 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  intending  to  join  the  Egyptian  ships 
Bittioof  ^^  ^^  attack  upon  the  Ionian  Islands.  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
Kavarino  tou,  the  English  admiral,  forbade  its  moving ;  and,  when 
the  Turkish  commander  persisted,  he  sailed  into  the  harbour  with  the 
united  English,  French,  and  Eussian  squadrons,  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  enemy's  fleet,  leaving  but  a  single  frigate  and  flfteen  small  ships 
out  of  sixty  (October  18). 

Canning  had  died  very  shortly  before  this  event.  "Wellington,  as 
was  natural,  took  a  different  tone.  As  a  soldier,  he  always  sympathised 
with  authority,  and  he  used  language  about  Navarino  which  roused 
great  anger  in  England.  He  desired,  too,  to  see  Turkey  strong  in  her 
war  with  Bussia,  whose  evident  intention  to  seize  Constantinople  was 
Wellington's  already  the  source  of  anxiety  to  the  western  nations.  In 
policy  the  end  however  Turkey  was  obliged  to  concede  tributary- 

independence  to  the  Greeks,  and,  although  Constantinople  was  saved, 
to  sign  a  very  humiliating  treaty  with  Russia  at  Adrianople.  In  the 
affairs  of  Portugal  also  Wellington  showed  a  backwardness  to  help  the 
cause  of  Uberty,  which  provoked  sharp  comparisons  with  Canning. 
He  was,  indeed,  singularly  imfortimate  in  foreign  policy.  Two  of  the 
main  results  of  Waterloo  and  the  settlement  which  followed  had  been 
,    ^ .,         the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  French  throne,  and 

Its  lailiirc         ,  .  ,  .  . 

the  annexation,  sorely  agamst  its  will,  of  Catholic  Belgium 
to  Protestant  Holland  (p.  450).  Both  were  now  undone.  In  France  tlio 
bigoted  folly  of  Charles  X.,  brother  and  successor  of  Louis  XVIII., 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  July  1880,  which  resulted  in  the  placing 
of  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans  (p.  342),  on  the  throne ;  while  in 
the  same  year  Belgium  revolted  from  her  enforced  union,  and  soon 
after  regained  her  independence. 


Dates 


A.D. 

Trial  and  death  of  Queen  Caroline  1820 
Death  of  Lord  Castlereagh  .  1822 
Canning  foreign  secretary  .  .  1822 
Canning  favours  liberty  abroad 

1822-1827 

Catholic  association    .>        .        .     1822 

Reform  measures        .        .      to    1825 

Commercial  panic;     joint-stock 

banks 1826 


Death  of  Lord  Liverpool    , 

AD. 

1827 

Canning  prime  minipter 

1827 

Death  of  Canning 

1827 

Wellington  prime  minister . 

1827 

Battle  of  Navarino 

1827 

Repeal  of  Test  and  Corporation 

Acts.        .        .        .        .        . 

1828 

Catholic  Relief  Act      . 

1829 

Death  of  George  IV.  . 

1830 
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WILLIAM  IVA      THE  BEFOBMED    PABLIAMENT,      1880-1837 

Section  l,~Parliamentary  Beform,    1830-1832 

Thus,  at  the  accessipn  of  William  IV.,  Wellington  was  discredited  as  a 
foreign  minister,  and  disliked  both  by  Radicals  for  opposing  parliamen- 
tary reform  and  by  Tories  for  having  yielded  to  the  demand  for  Catholic 
emancipation.  Distress  was  widespread,  and  the  reforming  spirit  was 
excited  by  the  success  of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris.  In  Birmingham 
a  powerful  political  union  was  formed,  pledged  to  the  cause  of  reform ; 
and  an  indiscreet  expression  of  Wellington,  that  the  representation 
could  not  be  improved,  merely  added  to  the  storm  against  his  miivis- 
try.'  In  November  he  resigned.  Lord  Grey,  now  sixty-six  years  of 
The  Reform  *S®»  who  had  proposed  reform  thirty-seven  years  ago,  be-  , 
Bill  ministry  came  prime  minister;  Althorp  was  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; Palmerston,  foreign  secretary;  Lord  Melbourne,  home 
secretary ;  Brougham,  lord,  chancellor ;  Bussell,  paymaster  of  the  - 
forces ;  and  Edward  Stanley,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Irish  * 
secretary.^  Only  four  of  the  ministers  were  in  the  Commons:  the 
ministry  which  was  to  carry  reform  was  an  almost  purely  aristocratic 
body.    The  opposition  was  led  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  first  business  of  the  government  was  one  of  repression.  The  j 
southern  counties  were  under  a  veritable  reign  of  terror.  Bodies ' 
Risings  of  ^^  peasants,  1,500  strong,  fought  the  yeomanry,  destroyed 
peasants  machinery,  burnt  farm  buildings,  and  levied  contributions. 
They  were  at  length  crushed  by  superior  force,  and  more  than  1,000 
persons  were  tried  by  a  special  commission. 

On  the  question  of  reform  there  were  wide  differences  in  the 
cabinet.  The  bill  upon  which  they  at  length  agreed,  with  the  king's 
The  first  approval,  proposed  the  disfranchisement  of  all  boroughs 
Reform  BiU  with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  the  semi-disfranchise- 
ment  of  all  with  less  than  4,000;  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all 

1  Duke  of  Clarence  (p.  457).  For  this  had  extended  throughout  that  country 
reign,  and  that  of  Victoria  up  to  1858,  see  the  police  force  which  "Wellington,  in 
Spencer  Wal^le's  History  of  England.  1809,  had  formed  for  Dublin — ^now  the 
*  Before  it  fell,  Peel  had  created  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary.  They  at 
the  London  police  force.  The  use  of  once  acquired  the  nicknames  of  'Bob- 
spring  guns,  and  shnilar  methods  of  bies' and 'Peelers; 'and  these  were  now 
Srotecting  property,  had  been  made  transferred  to  the  London  police, 
legal,  and  the  police  was  established  ^  For  the  characters  of  these  minis- 
to  give  the  protection  necessary.  When  ters,  see  Thorsfield's  *  Peel,*  in  !rt(;«Zt;0 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  1814,  he  English  8tate$men,  p.  102. 
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lOZ.  householders  in  boroughs,  and  501.  leaseholders  and  101,  free- 
holders in  counties ;  the  grant  of  a  member  to  every  town  of  over 
10,000,  and  of  two  members  to  every  town  of  over  20,000  inhabitants ; 
and  of  additional  members  to  all  counties  with  150,000.  Of  the  167 
members  thus  free  for  disposal,  five  each  were  allotted  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  one  to  Wales,  fifty-five  to  English  counties,  and  forty-four  to 
large  unrepresented  towns ;  the  total  number  being  thus  lessened^ 
Both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  borough  franchise  was  to  be  the  same 
as  in  England,  the  county  franchise  in  the  former  being  also  the  same ; 
in  Ireland  the  county  franchise  remained  unaltered  (p.  464). 

The  bill  passed  its  second  reading  by  only  one  vote,  and  was  then 
defeated  on  an  amendment  that  the  number  of  members  in  England 
and  Wales  should  not  be  diminished.  The  Tories  hoped  that  Grey 
^.    ,  ,.        would  resign.    When  it  was  found  that  he  had  determined 

Disgolution  .    °     ,  .     . 

of  pariia-  to  appeal  to  the  country  then*  anger  was  as  great  as  that 
™^"*^  of  the  Whigs  had  been    when  Pitt  refused  to   dissolve 

(p.  412).  In  the  Lords  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  took  place, 
the  peers  nearly  coming  to  blows.  But  the  country  was  delighted. 
London  was  illuminated,  and  the  windows  of  Wellington  and  other 
Tory  peers  were  smashed  by  the  mob.  A  great  Whig  majority  was 
returned  at  the  new  elections,  to  the  cry  of  *  The  biU,  the  whole  bill, 
The  second  ^^^  nothing  but  the  bill  I ' :  it  was  at  once  reintroduced, 
Reform  Bill  and  passed  with  ease  by  the  Commons,  to  be  thrown  out  by 
the  Lords  on  the  second  reading,  October  8,  1881.  Indignation  was 
loud  and  deep.  The  Whig  newspapers  appeared  in  mourning ;  the 
common  council  of  London  met  to  support  the  government.  Yeomanry 
resigned  because  their  officers  had  voted  against  the  bill.  In  Birming- 
ham muffled  peals  of  the  church  bells  were  rung;  150,000  persons 
met  and  passed  resoltitions  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  imtil  the  measure 
was  carried.  Kiots  broke  out  in  other  large  towns.  At  Bristol  a 
terrible  scene  was  witnessed,  the  result  of  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  the  authorities :  the  bishop's  palace  and  the  mansion-house  were 
burned,  and  much  bloodshed  took  place.  Keform  unions  were  esta- 
blished throughout  the  country.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
The  third  Beform  Bill  was  brought  in  for  the  third  time.  It  differed 
Reform  Bill  from  the  previous  ones  (1)  in  retaining  the  full  number  of 
English  and  Welsh  members;  (2)  in  basing  disfranchisement  not 
solely  on  the  population,  but  on  the  number  of  houses  and  amount 
of  assessed  taxes  as  well,  thus  disfranchising  only  thirty,  instead  of 
more  than  fifty,  boroughs.  The  third  reading  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  without  a  division.  To  override  the  hostile  majority  in  the 
IjQrds,  Brougham  proposed  a  wholesale  creation  of  new  peers  (p.  859), 
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To  avoid  this  the  king  interposed  with  such  success  ttat  the  second 
reading  passed  by  a  majority  of  nine ;  but  it  was  again  defeated  on 
an  amendment  postponing  the  disfranchisement.  Earl  Grey  at 
Resignation  ^^^^  resigned,  May  9,  1882.  But  it  was  found  impos- 
and  recau  sible  to  form  an  anti-reform  government,  and  Wellington 
PMdng^of^*  himself  urged  the  recall  of  Grey,  who  resumed  office  on 
the  Reform  condition  that  he  might  create  any  number  of  peers  neces-  ■ 
sary  to  carry  the  bill :  the  Lords  gave  way,  and  on  June  7/ 
1832,  the  famous  Reform  Bill,  w^hich  transferred  poHtical  power  t(f 
the  middle  classes,  received  the  royal  assent.'* 

A  vast  change  had  taken  place  in  the  country  since  1816.  The 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  increased  from  nineteen 
ciianges  *o  twenty-four  millions;  and  wealth  had  increased  in  a 
since  1816  double  ratio.  The  whole  system  of  locomotion  had  been 
revolutionised  by  the  creation  and  development  of  railways,  in  which 
Railways  the  capital  withdrawn  from  agriculture  was  invested  .^  Under 
Feel  and  Brougham  the  worst  abuses  in  the  law  courts  had  been  re- 
moved, the  Welsh  judicature  abolished,  the  number  of  judges  increased, 
and  uniformity  of  practice  introduced  in  the  common  law  courts.  The 
Legal  criminal  code  had  been  further  reformed  by  the  removal 

reforms  of  house-breaking,  horse  and  sheep  stealing,  coining, 
and  most  cases  of  forgery  from  the  death-list.  Althorp  had  done 
away  with  the  absurd  restrictions  of  the  game  law  by  an  act  permit- 

*  It  came  at  a  time  of  widespread  men  gloomily  asked  each  other  where 

confusion  and  distress.    *  Disturbances  the    revolution,    which     had     already 

in  Ireland,  riots  in  the  provinces,  the  begun,  was  to  end.' 
organisation  of  the  working  classes,  a  ^  The  only  method  of  land  locomo- 

Btagnant  trade,  an  inelastic  revenue,  an  tion  besides  roads  was  that  of  wooden 

overstocked  labour  market,  a  pauperised  or  iron    tramways  with  horse  power, 

population,  were  portending  trouble  at  Steamboats  were  already  in  use ;  the 

home.  The  cholera' — which  had  broken  first    was    constructed  by  Fulton,  an 

out  in  1831,  and  which  found  a  fertile  American,  in  1803 ;  in  1888  a  steamboat 

field  for  its  ravages  in  towns  reeking  crossed  the  Atlantic.    Murdoch,  Trevi- 

with  dirt,  and  among  a  people  enfeebled  thick,   and    Gurney  had    tried  steam 

by  hunger  and  the  neglect  of  all  sani-  coaches    on    roads.     In    1812    George 

tary  laws — *  was  striking  down  its  help-  Stephenson,  a    collier's    son,    made  a 

less  victims  in  every  village ;  fanatical  locomotive   which  would    draw  heavy 

preachers  were  exciting  the  supersti-  loads  on  iron  rails  at  three  miles  an 

tious  feelings  of  a  frightened  people;  hour.      On    September    27,  1825,   the 

poUticaJ  agitators  were  bestirring  them  Stockton  and  Darlington  Bailway  was 

to  action ;  the  king  had  lost  his  popu-  opened.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 

larity  from  his  fainthearted  support  of  line,  engineered    by   Stephenson  over 

his  ministry ;   the  old   ruling    classes  the  famous  Chat  Moss,  was  opened  in 

were  regarded  with  detestation  for  op-  1829,  when    Stephenson's  engine,  the 

posmg  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  num-  *  Rocket,'  travelled  at  thirty-five  miles 

bers   were  arrayed  against  property;  an  hour.     Wellington  and  several  of 

the  old  macliinery  of  government  had  the    ministry    attended,   and    Huskis- 

been  abolished ;  a  new  untried  machi-  son  was  unfortunately  killed  by   the 

neryhad  been  substituted  for  it;  and  ^Bocket.' 
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ting  anyone  to  take  out  a  licence  to  kill  or  sell  game.  Abases  in  the 
appointments  in  the  church  had  been  lessened.  Beal  estate  had  been 
made  liable  to  debt — i.e.  a  man  might  no  longer  sell  his  estate  and 
hold  back  the  money  from  his  creditors.  Another  act  had  taken  from 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  theatres  the  monopoly  they  enjoyed 
of  exhibiting  regular  drama.  In  1828,  for  the  firgrt  time,  the  City 
admitted  converted  Jews  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Canada— an  absurdity  in  a  country  chiefly  peopled 
by  French  Catholics  and  Scotch  Presbyterians — was  allowed  to  die 
out.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  debtors  to  escape  arrest  by  buying 
seats  in  the  house ;  and  an  act  was  now  passed  depriving  members  of 
the  power  of  defying  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  had  jurisdiction 
over  cases  of  probate  and  divorce.  The  principle  running  throughout 
these  and  the  greater  measures  \\rhich  have  been  mentioned  more  in 
detail,  was  the  abolition  of  privilege  and  monopoly :  and  it  was  this 
principle  which  was  crowned  by  the  Reform  Bill. 

Section  2. — Worlc  of  the  First  'Reformed  Pa/rliaments, 
1882-1887 

The  first  reformed  parliament  met  on  January  29,  1888.  The  re- 
formers had  486  seats,  their  opponents  172.  Actually  there  were  now 
Partie.^  in  ^^^^  well-defined  parties  :  (1)  Radicals,  who  looked  for  the 
the  re.  most  drastic  reforms ;  (2)  the  Moderate  "Whigs,  who  soon 

House  of  took  the  name  of  Liberals ;  (3)  the  Moderate  Tories,  or 
CJommons  Conservatives,  under  Peel's  leadership ;  (4)  the  Old  Tories, 
represented  by  Eldon.  The  second  and  third  often  coalesced,  and  were 
attacked  by  the  other  two — ^by  the  Tories  because  they  went  too  far  in 
the  path  of  reform  ;  by  the  Radicals  because  they  did  not  go  far  enough. 

Ireland  was  first  dealt  with.  Tithes  were  extorted  only  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  the  people  were  angry  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  not 
restored  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  (p.  464).  O'Connell, 
the  *  uncrowned  king '  of  Ireland,  was  again  agitating  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  terrorism  by  murder  and  outrage  reigned 
throughout  the  land.  A  policy  of  '  kicks  and  kindness '  was  adopted. 
*  Kicks  and  ^  Strong  Coercion  Act  was  followed  by  A  Church  Act,  which 
kindness'  reduced  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  from  four  and 
twenty-two  to  two  and  twelve  respectively.  The  bishops'  lands  were 
to  be  sold,  and  the  salaries  of  future  bishops  reduced.  A  tax  was 
laid  upon  all  benefices,  and  those  where  no  duty  had  been  done  for 
three  years  were  suspended.^     The  important  question  then  was,  to 

®  Stanley  had,  too,  given  a  great  Education,  composed  of  Catholics  as 
boon  to  Ireland  in  the  Board  of  National    well  as    Protestants,    to    regulate   aU 
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what  purpose  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  bishoprics  should  be 
applied.  The  government  wished  to  appropriate  them  to  lay  pur- 
poses, but  were  defeated;  while  the  Lords  successfully  insisted 
that  the  funds  from  the  suspended  benefices  should  be  applied  to 
Wilding  churches.  Stanley  now  dealt  with  the  tithes.  He  had 
passed  an  act  in  1 8  8 1  commuting  them  for  a  fixed  payment  from  the 
occupier.  But  the  small  CathoKc  farmers  refused  to  pay,  and  the 
Protestant  clergymen,  though  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
government,  could  not  collect  them.  In  1 8  8  8,  therefore,  the  govern- 
irish  ment    themselves    paid   1,000,000Z.   arrears  to    the    tithe 

tithes  owners,  and  undertook  to  collect  them  in  futinre.      Other 

vain  attempts  were  made  to  settle  the  difficulty ;  and  in  1 8  8  8  Lord 
John  EusseU  passed  a  bill  laying  a  reduced  charge  on  the  landlord 
instead  of  the  occupier,  paying  arrears  to  the  amount  of  660,000Z., 
and  abandoning  260,0002.  more. 

In  1833  Stanley  became  secretary  for  the  colonies.  He  at  once 
had  his  hands  fuU  with  the  task  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  British 
Abolition  of  West  Indies,  the  horrors  of  which — worse,  if  possible,  than 
slavery  those  of  the  slave  trade — had  been  laid  bare  by  Thomas 

Fowell  Buxton  in  1 8  2  3.  As  one  story  after  another  of  abominable 
cruelty  was  proved  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  determination  to 
have  done  once  for  all  with  the  accursed  thing  deepened  rapidly. 
On  May  14,  1883,  Stanley  brought  in  his  bill.  To  abolish  slavery 
without  causing  too  great  an  injury  to  the  colonists,  the  slaves  were 
nominally  freed  from  August  1,  1834,  but  were  apprenticed  to  their 
owners  for  seven  years,  after  which  they  were  to  be  absolutely  free, 
while  20,000,000Z.  were  paid  to  the  planters  in  compensation.  Unfor- 
tunately the  masters  determined  to  get  aU  they  could  out  of  their 
apprenticed  slaves  during  the  years  still  left  them ;  and  their  suffer- 
ings, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  government,  were  probably 
greater  during  those  years  than  before.'' 

But  we  had  slaves  at  home.  Much  of  the  work  in  factories 
could  be  done  well  and  cheaply  by  children.  Thousands  of  children, 
from  five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  were  swept   into  the  factories 

state-aided  schools.      In  a  few  years  received  so  much  prize-money  for  every 

170,000  children  were  in  schools  under  slave  they  found  on    captured  ships, 

this  board.  But  the  captains  had  a  simple  way  of 

^  The  feeling  roused  by  these  atroci-  avoiding  this :  if  pursued,  they  threw 

ties  was  so  strong  that  it  was  finally  the  slaves  overboard.     The  change  by 

decided  that  the  date  of  emancipation  which  a  bounty  was  given  to  the  captur- 

should  be  August  1,  1888.    The  slave  ing  ship  upon  the  tonnage  of  any  ship 

trade  to  America  continued  with  all  its  proved  to  oe  carrying  slaves  did  much 

horrors.      Soma    150,000    slaves    were  to  check  the  traffic,  1839. 
carried  every  year.     ^English  cruisers 
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of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  apprenticed  to  practically  irresponsible 
Oiasters,  and  consigned  to  a  life  of  suffering  or  shame.  Many  hun- 
The  Factory  ^^^©^8  of  both  sexes  were  literally  carted  out  of  London 
^«*  by  the  local   authorities  for  this  purpose.     For  twelve  or 

thirteen  hours  a  day,  with  two  short  half-hours  for  meals,  part  of 
'which  was  often  occupied  in  cleaning  machinery,  these  poor  children 
stood  at  their  work  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  with  no  chance  of 
leisure  or  education,  amid  coarseness  and  brutality.  A  badly  managed 
factory,  it  was  shown,  imited  the  horrors  of  the  slave-gang  and  the 
brothel.  In  1831  Mr.  Sadler  proposed  that  no  one  imder  eighteen 
should  be  employed  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  In  1833 
Lord  Ashley,  better  known  as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  obtained  a  commis- 
sion on  the  whole  subject.  The  result  was  Althorp*s  Factory  Act,* 
by  which  children  under  thirteen  were  not  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day;  those  above  thirteen  and  tmder  eighteen  not  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day,  or  sixty -nine  a  week.® 

Two  great  commercial  questions  were  now  settled.  The  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  renewed,  but  only  upon  conditions 
which  enabled  it  to  be  watched  more  carefully  than  hitherto.  Its 
notes,  from  5L  upwards,  were  made  legal  tender,  and  its  accounts 
were  henceforth  published  quarterly.  The  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  also  renewed;  but  its  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  trades  was  abolished,  and  offices  under  government  were 
thrown  open  to  natives  and  foreigners.  India  was  henceforward  to  be 
Tiie  Poor  governed  for  Indians,  not  for  English  alone.  But  the  great 
Law  change,  that  which  completely  altered  the  face  of  labour 

throughout  the  rural  districts,  was  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  spirit  of  the  Tudor 
laws  (pp.  202-228)  had  been  fairly  observed,  and  pauperism  had  been 

8  Nothing  can  express   the    condi-  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which 

tions  of  labour  so  terribly  as  the  simple  the  factories  were   to  provide  schools 

fact  that  the  greatest  opponents  of  the  under  Church  management,  even  though 

Factory  Acts  were  the  parents.  a  conscience    clause    was    introduced. 

^  In  1840  the  use  of  children    as  In  1844,  however,  the  minimum  age  for 

chimney-sweepers  was  forbidden,  and  child  employment  was  raised  from  eight 

Lord  Ashley  obtained  a  commission  on  to  nine.     In  1847,  though  out  of  parlia.- 

the  employment  of  women  and  children  ment,  Ashley  carried  a  measure  against 

in  mines,  when  a  shocking  tale  of  cruelty  the  Government,  f  orbiddmg  the  employ- 

and  misery  was  disclosed.    In  1842  the  ment  of  a  *  young  person  *   for   more 

employment  of  women  was  forbidden,  than  ten  hours  a  day — *  a  victory  of  the 

of  boys  under  ten,  and  girls  under  thir-  people  over  official  England.'     H^  had 

teen.      From    ten     to    thirteen,    boys  already  secured  the  prohibition  of  the 

might  still  bo  employed  on  three  days  employment  of  children  under  eight,  of 

in  the  week.    An  attempt  still  further  all  girls,  and  of  boys  under  thirteen,  at 

to  improve  the  lot  of  factory  children  night.     In  1863  the  Factory  Acts  were 

in  1843  failed,  while  Catholics  and  Dis-  applied  to  many  other  trades. — Spencer 

senters  united  to  reject  a  bill  compelling  Walpole^  iii.  416. 
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regarded  as  a  disgrace.  But  in  1 796  Pitt  had  padsed  an  act  legalising 
a  custom  already  in  vogue^ — namely,  the  giving  relief  to  labourers, 
able-bodied  or  not,  in  their  own  houses.  It  was  given  in  many  ways, 
all  bad ;  the  usual  form  was  to  supplement  the  wages  given  by  the 
farmers  with  grants  from  the  poor  rate.  Every  labourer  who  by 
residence  had  a  ^  settlement '  in  any  parish  had  a  right  to  this  help, 
which  was  increased  according  to  the  size  of  his  family.  If  the  over- 
seer refused  it,  *  he  could  select  the  most  benevolent  fool  who 
happened  to  be  a  justice  of  peace  in  the  county'  and  obtain  an 
order  overriding  the  overseer.  The  result  was  disastrous.  A  race 
of  free  men  rapidly  became  a  race  of  paupers.  Improvident 
marriages,  large  families,  and  the  profligacy  which  is  stiV 
so  bad  a  feature  of  rural  life,  were  legally  encouraged  by  the  dole 
for  ea<3h  child,  whether  legitimate  or  not.  "Wages  of  course  went' 
down,  and  the  poor  rates  went  up.  The  farmer  got  his  labour  for 
next  to  nothing;-  all  who  paid  poor  rates,  whether  employers  of 
labour  or  not,  were  crushed  to  supplement  the  pittance  he  gave. 
Whole  villages  were,  as  it  were,  eaten  up  by  the  rate.  In  1786  the 
poor  rate  was  2,000,000^. ;  in  1 8  3  2  it  was  7,000,000Z. ;  and  one  person 
in  every  seven  was  a  pauper.  Each  parish  naturally  tried  to  get  rid 
of  its  own  poor.  Many  landlords  demolished  the  cottages  on  their 
estates,  so  as  to  compel  their  poor  to  sleep  in  adjoining  parishes,  and, 
by  doing  so,  to  transfer  the  liability  of  their  maintenance  thither. 
Others  threw  their  lands  out  of  cultivation,  since  no  pne  would  incur 
the  rate  by  taking  them.  Girls  were  bribed  to  marry  out  of  the  parish, 
boys  were  apprenticed  to  masters  elsewhere.  The  result  was  a  distri- 
bution of  the  people  without  regard  to  their  welfare  or  to  utility. 

In  1832  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed;  it  reported  in 
January  1833;  and  in  July  1834  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was 
p     La        passed.    It  was  of  the  most  thorough  character.    A  central 
Amendment   board,  with  unprecedented  powers  of  taxation  and  adminis- 
*^*  tration,  supervised  the  whole  system,  and  introduced  reforms 

at  its  own  will  at  convenient  times  and  according  to  varying  circum- 
stances. Parishes  were  joined  into  unions,*®  and  workhouses  built. 
Outdoor  relief,  beyond  medical  aid,  was  prohibited  to  any  able-bodied 
man.  The  mother  was  compelled  to  support  her  illegitimate  child ; 
and  birth  and  marriage  alone  were  to  create  a  *  settlement,'  imposing 
upon  the  parish  the  duty  of  supporting  the  impotent  poor.  The  bill 
was  fiercely  opposed — by  the  Tories  from  dislike  of  innovation,  by  the 

^®  In  1865  the  union  was  made  the  check  the  migration  in  search  of  settle- 
area  for  the  levy  of  a  rate,  instead  of  ments,  and  to  lessen  the  temptation  to 
the  parish,  so  as  more  effectively  to  -  landowners  to  demolish  their  cottages. 
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Badicals  as  the  '  Poor  Man  Robbery  Bill.*  Its  effect  was  rapid.  The 
paupers  became  once  more  free  men.  In  five  years  the  poor  rate  fell 
from  7,000,0002.  to  4,000,0002. ;  and  the  population  soon  became  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  needs  of  the  country.^  ^ 

In  1 8  3  3  the  beginning  of  another  great  social  revolution  was  made. 
A  few  schools  for  poor  children  had  hiBre  and  there  been  built  by 
Edacation  private  benefaction ;  and,  but  for  these,  there  was  no  such 
grant  thing  as  elementary  education.    In  that  year  Mr.  Roebuck 

proposed  a  system  of  universal  national  education ;  the  government 
gave  the  miserable  grant  of  20,0002.  a  year,  to  supplement  local  con- 
tributions ;  in  1839  it  was  increased  to  30,0002.,*^  to  be  spent  by 
the  National  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in 
building  school  houses ;  and  there  the  matter  remained  for  many  years. 

The  conflict  over  the  Irish  tithes,  and  over  the  disposal  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  (p.  471)  led  to  a  great  change  in  the 
ministry.  Stanley  and  three  other  ministers  resigned,  and 
some  joined  Peel  and  the  moderate  conservatives.  The 
reforms  of  Grey's  ministry  had  aroused  the  opposition  of  a  host  of 
vested  interests.  The  government  lost  ground,  and  Wellington,  whose 
windows  had  been  broken  in  1 8  3  2,  was  now  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  country.  Dissension  arose  in  the  cabinet  over  the  renewal  of  the 
Coercion  Act  for  Ireland ;  Littleton,  the  Irish  secretary,  and  Althorp, 
resigned,  and  then  Earl  Grey  himself.  Lord  Melbourne  was  ordered 
to  form  a  government,  and  Althorp  joined  him.  But  the  ministers 
were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  reaction,  and  when  Althorp  was 
removed  to  the  Lords  as  Earl  Spencer  by  his  father's  death,  the  king 

11  The  first  effect  of  the  act  was  to  parents'  parish ;  and  these  acts  greatly 

create  much  distress,  since  a  million  lessened  the  hardships  of  the  act.     The 

pensioners  found  themselves  deprived  act  was  extended  both  to  Ireland,  in 

of  their  doles,  and  wages  did  not  rise  1888,    and     Scotland,    in    1845. — See 

rapidly.    There  was,  too,  a  good  deal  Carlyle,  Chartism,  ch.  iii. 
of  harshness  in  the  administration  of  '^  At  first  the  Church  would    not 

the    '  tyrants    of      Somerset    House.'  touch  this  grant,  since  the  money  ¥ras 

Several    attempts,  happily  unsuccess-  to  be  distributed  by  a  political  body— a 

ful,  were  made  to  repeal  the  act.    In  committee  of  the  privy  council — even 

1814    an    act     was    passed    enabling  though  the  inspectors  were  chosen  witb 

the  mother    of    an    illegitimate  child  the  approval  of  the  bishops,  and  had  to 

to  recover  ihe  cost    of    its    mainten-  report  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  coun- 

ance  from  the  father;  allowing  indoor  cil.    She  very  soon,  however,  changed 

relief    under    certain    circumstances ;  her  mind,  and  shortly  absorbed  most  of 

and  providing  for  the  night  relief  of  the  money.    The  National  Society  was 

destitute  persons  without  reference  to  a  Church  of  England  society,  teaching 

their  place  of  birth.    Another  act  for-  its   doctrines  and   catechisms  in    her 

bade  the  removal  of  poor  people  from  schools.      The    British    and     Foreign 

any  place  where  they  had  lived   for  Society  admitted  any  Protestant,  and 

five  years;    of  a  wife  from  her  bus*  read  the  Bible,  but  taught  no  cate- 

band's  parish,  or  of  children  from  their  chigm. 
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dismissed  them ;  and  on  Wellington's  suggestion  Peel  became  prime 
minister.  But  he,  too,  was  helpless  in  face  of  the  "Whig  majority 
and  the  Radicals,  and  when  Bussell  carried  a  motion  to  apply  the 
Irish  Church  revenues  to  lay  purposes — the  old  question — 
bouniQ  he  resigned.  Melbourne  then  came  back  to  office  with  . 
mimstry  Eussell  and  Palmerston  as  home  and  foreign  secretaries  ; 
and,  with  a  very  short  interval,  his  government  lasted  for  eleven 
years. 

One  necessary  piece  of  work,  the  reform  of  municipal  corporations, 
waa  accomplished  at  once.  These  corporations  consisted  as  a  rule  of 
Municipal  »  small  number  of  councillors  chosen  for  life,  who  them- 
refoi-m  selves  filled  up  vacancies  on  this  body,  with  a  mayor,  who 

in  the  smaller  boroughs  had  almost  sole  authority  and  power  over  the 
funds.  To  enrich  themselves,  and  to  farther  their  special  political 
opinions,  were  the  chief  objects  of  these  corporations.  Often  they 
possessed  their  own  magistrates  and  courts  of  law  ;  but  in  these 
there  was  no  "uniformity.  Thus,  *  in  Bath,  with  60,000  inhabitants, 
the  local  courts  could  not  try  a  felony  ;  in  Dunwich,  with  232,  they 
could  sentence  a  man  to  death.*  All  sorts  of  antiquated  rights  and 
trading  privileges  belonged  to  individual  freemen  or  to  the  whole 
body.  Their  chief  source  of  income  had  often  been  the  sale  of  the 
representation  to  some  great  lord. 

Municipal  reform  had  already,  in  1 8.3  3,  been  carried  out  in  Scot- 
land ;  in  1835  Bus&ell  brought  in  a  bill  for  England.  The  council 
was  henceforth  to  be  elected  by  ratepayers  of  three  consecutive  years' 
standing  ;  a  third  part  were  to  retire  annually.  A  certain  number  of 
aldermen  were  to  be  appointed  for  six  yearsi  The  large  boroughs 
were  divided  into  wards  by  revisii^  barristers,  suxd  each  ward  was  to 
elect  its  own  councilmen.  The  freemen  were  to  retain  the  franchise ; 
but  all  pecuniary  rights,  and  all  exclusive  trading  privileges,  except  for 
existing  fireemen,  were  to  cease.  With  the  energetic  help  of  Peel 
the  hostile  amendments  of  the  Tory  peers  were  rejected,  and  the  bill 
became  law  in  September  1885.  The  abuses  in  Irish  corporations 
were  as  great  as  in  England  ;  and  their  *constitution  enabled  them  to 
l^erpetuate  Protestant  ascendency  by  refusing  to  allow  a  Catholic  on 
the  corporation.  The  Commons  passed  a  reform  bill  for  them  also  ; 
but  the  Lords  spoilt  it,  and  the  Commons  gave  way.  In  1840,  how- 
ever, it  was  again  brought  in  and  passed.  The  town  councils  were 
henceforth  elected  by  lOZ.  householders. 

Then  followed  the  settlement  of  the  itthe  question  in  England. 
The  effect  of  tithes,  varying  with  the  productiveness  of  the  crop,  was 
to   discourage  agriculture,  and  to  produce  quarrels  and  jealousies 
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between  clergy  and  people  in  every  parish.^'  In  1 836  Bossell  carried 
an  act  encouraging  a  voluntary  arrangement  by  the  voice  of  the 
r«ixi.  «        majority  of  tithe  payers  and  owners,  and  in  some  cases  em- 

Tithe  Com-  .  ..  .«.,  ...       i  i-i 

mutation  Act  powermg  Commissioners  to  effect  a  commutation  by  which 
for  England  ^j^^  tithe-owner  was  to  receive  not  less  than  60  nor  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  tithe  reckoned  on  the 
average  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  for  the  seven  preceding  years. 

From  1758  to  1836,  marriages,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Quaker  or  a 
Jew,  could  be  performed  only  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Marriage  ^^^  ^®P*  ^^^^  *^®  register  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
reform  burials.    All  attempts  at  relief  had  failed ;  but  Russell  now 

passed  an  act  with  general  consent,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Lords,  allowing  persons  desiring  to  be  married  without  banns  to  give 
notice  to  a  registrar,  their  names  to  remain  pubJicly  on  the  notice* 
book  for  twenty-one  days  ;  they  might  then  be  married  in  church  or 
chapel,  or  before  the  saperintendent  registrar  in  London. 

Lastly  came  the  removal  of  *  taxes  on  knowledge.'  The  heavy 
duties  upon  newspapers  and  pamphlets  had  led,  like  all  heavy  duties, 
1  f  *^  smuggling — to  the  imlicensed  issue,  that  is,  of  the  papers : 
'  taxes  on  and  the  prosecutions  had  fallen  upon  the  poor  hawkers  who 
knowledge  g^j^  them.  To  take  a  newspaper  meant  a  payment  of  91.  a 
year ;  so  that  it 'was  beyond  the  reach  of  a  poor  man.  The  wonderful 
success  of  the  *  Useful  Knowledge  Society '  had  shown  that  cheap 
literature  of  a  sound  kind  was  certain  of  a  large  sale.  In  1836, 
through  the  efforts  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  newspaper  tax  was  reduced 
from  4^.  to  Id. ;  and  the  excise  on  paper  itself  was  also  lessened. 

In  spite  of  all  these  reforms  the  action  of  the  government  was  far 
too  moderate  for  the  Badicals,  who  were  specially  angry  at  its  failure 
Death  of  *<^  remove  church  rates ;  while  it  was  opposed  by  the  whole 
the  king  force  of  the  Tories  as  well.  It  would  no  doubt  have  fallen, 
but  for  the  sudden  illness  and  death  of  the  king,  June  19, 1887. 

Section  B.— -Foreign  Policy  under  Palmereton 

Ever  since  1830  Palmerston  had  been  foreign  secretary,  and 
under  his  guidance  England  had  played  an  important  part  in  Europe. 
The  revolution  in  Paris  of  July  1830  had  created  a  general  ferment. 
Belgium  had  thrown  off  her  enforced  connection  with  Holland  (pp. 
450,  466),  and  a  conference  was  held  in  London  to  agree  to  tonus  upon 

1'  The  rector  held  the  great  tithes,  farmyard  produce.    In  many  cases  lay 

those  on  com,  hay,   and    wood;    his  rectors  (p.  192)  held  the  great  tithes, 

vicar  or  curate  had  the  small  tithes —  Nonconformists  had  to  pay  tithes  like 

those   on   cattle,    poultry,    and   other  other  people. 
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which  the  separation  should  be  recognised.  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
husband  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  (p.  457),  accepted  the  Belgian  throne; 
and  when  the  Dutch,  refusing  the  terms  agreed  to,  invaded 
e  glum  Belgium,  Iilngland  and  France  in  concert  forced  them  to 
give  way  by  blockading  their  ports  and  driving  the  Dutch  garrison 
from  Antwerp,  October  1832. 

Outrages  on  British  persons  and  property  by  Don  Miguel,  the 

usurper  and  tyrant  who  ruled  in  Portugal,  brought  a  demand  for 

satisfaction  from  Palmerston,  to  which  he  was  forced  to 

°^*  attend.  A  little  later  Miguel's  brother  Pedro,  with  French 
and  British  volunteers,  and  with  a  navy  commanded  in  succession  by 
two  British  officers.  Captains  Sartorius  and  Charles  Napier,  drove  him 
from  the  throne.     Pedro's  daughter  Maria  was  then  made  queen. 

In  Spain  the  worthless  Ferdinand  VI.  (pp.  436,  465)  had  died  in 
1833,  leaving  a  rightful  heir — Don  Carlos,  his  brother — ^but  making  Isa- 
bella, the  eldest  daughter  of  his  fourth  marriage,  with  his  o^n 
niece  Christina,  his  successor.  A  war  of  horrible  cruelty 
on  both  sides  followed,  in  which  Don  Carlos  and  Miguel  fought  the 
cause  of  despotism  against  Isabella  and  Maria,  who  were  supported  by 
France  and  England.  No  formal  intervention  took  place,  but  the 
services  of  the  *  British  legion,'  a  force  serving  in  Isabella's  pa^y  under 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  had  much  to  do  with  her  final  success. 

Under  the  influence  of  1 8  30  (p.  466),  Italy  rose  against  Austria,  and 
Bussian  Poland  against  Bussia.  The  Poles  appealed  both  to  France 
Italy.  ^^^  *o  Britain ;  but  Palmerston  refused  to  interfere,  and  to 

Poland  the  indignation  of  the  people  the  gallant  Poles  were  sacri- 

ficed after  a  desperate  struggle.  Turkey  was  threatened  with  dissolu- 
Turkey  and  *^^^  ^7  *^®  growing  might  of  her  nominal  Subject,  Mehemct 
Egypt  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt.    His  son  Ibrahim  had  taken  Acre  and 

Damascus,  had  defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle,  and  had  made 
himself  master  of  Syria.  A  second  victory  brought  him  to  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  Sultan  appealed  to  Britain  and  Egypt ;  but  our  navy 
was  occupied  with  the  blockade  of  the  Dutch  ports,  while  France  was 
friendly  with  Mehemet.  Eussia  however,  glad  of  any  excuse  to  gain 
a  hold  on  Turkey,  sent  a  force  which  stopped  Ibrahim's  further 
advance,  exacting  in  return,  by  a  secret  treaty,  a  promise  from  Turkey 
to  allow  none  but  Kussian  war-ships  to  pass  the  Dardanelles.  Thus 
the  Black  Sea  became  a  Bussian  lake. 

The  knowledge  of  this  treaty  made  Palmerston  resolved  to  support 
Turkey  as  a  barrier  against  Bussian  ambition,  especially  when,  in 
1835,  after  advancing  into  Turkish  Asia,  Eussia  formed  an  aUiance 
with  the  other  despotisms,  Austria  and  Prussia.    In  1886  Austria 
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absorbed  the  little  republic  of  Cracow,  which  lay  between  the  three. 
Anger  ran  high  in  England.  AVhen  therefore  Mehemet  Ali  insisted 
upon  independence,  Palmerston  declared  that  this  woidd  mean  war 
with  England.  The  danger  passed  for  a  time ;  but  in  1839  the  Turks 
were  again  utterly  defeated  in  Asia  by  Ibrahim,  and  their  fleet  deserted 
to  Mehemet.  The  Sultan  died  of  despair,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Abdul- Medjid,  a  boy  of  sixteen.  The  skilful  diplomacy  of  Palmerston 
hereupon  brought  about  a  Quadrilateral  Alliance  with  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  July  1840,  which  was  soon  joined  by  France,  who  found 
herself  isolated ;  and  in  July  1841  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with 
Turkey,  by  which  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  were  closed  to 
war- ships  of  all  European  powers  alike. 

Dates  of  Beign  of  William  IV 

A.n. 

Municipal  Reform       .        .        .     1836 

Commutation  of  English  Tithes     1836 

Reduction    of    Newspapo:  Tax 

and  Paper  Excise    .        ,       '.     1836 


The  Reform  Bill 

A.D 

.    1832 

First  Education  Grant 

.     1883 

Slave  Trade  abolished 

.     1884 

First  Factory  Act 

.     1834 

New  Poor  Law   . 

.    1834 

VICTOBIA. 


CHAPTER  m 

TO  THE  El^D  OP  TBE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 
1887-1858 


Section  l.—FeeVs  Ministry,  1840-1846.     Chartism.    Bepeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.    Irish  Famine 

The  desire  to  save  from  embarrassment  the  young  girl  *  (pp.  354,  457) 
who  ascended  the  throne,  and  whose  simple  and  winning  dignity  evoked 
intense  loyalty,  kept  the  Melbourne  government  in  oflSce,  though  not 
in  power.  Its  weakness  was  at  once  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
dealt  with  the  pressing  question  of  Canada. 

That  great  territory  had  been  divided  in  1791  into  Western  or 
Upper  Canada  and  Eastern  or  Lower  Canada.  The  former  was 
Union  of  peopled  exclusively  by  settlers,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain ; 
Canada  jn  the  latter  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority  of  tiie  old 
French  inhabitants,  who  were,  however,  compelled  to  watch  lands, 

1  The  succession  of  a  female  sove^  of  Hunorer  could  be  worn  only  by   a 

reign  dissolved  our  formal  connection  male ;  and  that  kingdom  fell,  therefore, 

with  the  Continent,  which  had  often  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  queen's- 

been  a  source  of  trouble.    The  crown  uncle;  ^        ^ 
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wealth,  and  power  rapidly  passing  to  the  minority  'of  mote  active  and 
enterprising  British,  with  whom  they  never  blended.  Each  province 
had  its  separate  legislature— namely,  an  elective  assembly,  a  second 
chamber  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a  governor  and  execntive 
coimciL  In  Lower  Canada  the  French  population  had,  of  course,  a 
great  majority  in  the  elective  house ;  but  they  were  thwarted,  especially 
in  financial  matters,  by  the  legislative  assembly,  which  the  crown  was 
careful  to  fill  with  Englishmen.  In  1 8  3 1  the  demand  was  made  that 
the  latter  should  be  elective  also ;  and  refiisal  led  to  armed  revolt  in 
1887,  which  was,  however,  easily  put  down.  Then  Lord  Durham,  a 
man  of  great  capacity  and  zeal  for  reform,  but  of  harsh  and  despotic 
temper,  was  sent  out  as  governor.  The  strong  measures  which  he 
took  upon  his  own  authority  to  crush  disaffection  roused  a  storm  in 
parliament ;  and  Melbourne  was  too  weak  to  support  his  subordinate, 
who  therefore  resigned  his  post.  But  a  constitution  which  he  had 
suggested  was  established  by  his  successor.  Lord  Sydenham,  in  1841. 
The  two  provinces  were  united,  with  a  single  assembly  chosen  by  each 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  and  having  legislative  independence  and 
complete  control  over  finance ;  a  council  nominated  in  harmony  with 
popular  feeling ;  and  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  crown.* 

The  inability  of  a  ministry  which  existed  only  on  sufferance  to 
deal  with  many  pressing  questions  was  so  obvious  that  Melbourne 
shortly  resigned.  Peel  was  invited  to  form  a  government ;  but  he 
Bedchamber  foolishly  insisted  that  the  queen  should  part  with  the  great 
question  Whig  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  She  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  Melbourne  cabinet  came  back.  Exposed  to  the  scoff  that  they 
had  taken  refuge  *  behind  the  petticoats  of  the  ladies.,  of  the  bed- 
chamber,* their  case  was  worse  than  before,  and,  as  defeat  followed 
defeat,  became  intolerable.  In  May  1 840  Melbourne  dissolved  parlia- 
ment, and  appealed  to  the  country.  The  fact  that  O'Connell  and  the 
Catholics  supported  the  government  had  alarmed  the  Protestant  feel- 
Peel  prime  ^^S  ^^  ^^  country,  and  a  great  Conservative  majority  was 
minister  returned.  The  bedchamber  question  was  settled  by  the 
voluntary  resignation  of  the  ladies,^  and  Peel  became  prime  minister  as 

-  In  consequence  of  the  dissatisfac-  members  summoned  by  the  governor, 

tion  of  Upper  Canada,  a  fresh  union  and  an  elective  house  of  commons.    A 

was  formed  in  1867  by  the  legislative  Ueutenant-govenior  and  council  manage 

confederation  of  all  the  British  North  the  North-West  Provinces,  not  yet  or- 

American     possessions.     Upper      and  ganised.    In  1876  the  population  was 

Lower  Canada,  with  Nova  Scotia,  New  four  milUons. 

Brunswick,    Prince    Edward's    Island,  '  This  was  brought  about  through 

Manitoba,  British   Columbia,  and  the  the  advice  of  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe- 

North-east  Territories  form  the  '  Domi-  Coburg,  whom  the  queen  had  married  ia 

nion  of  Canada,'  with  a  governor-general  1840. 

and  a  privy  council,  a  senate  of  Ufe^  . 
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a  Conservative  reformer,  with  Lyndhurst  as  lord  chancellor,  Aberdeen 
foreign  secretary,  and  Stanley  secretary  for  the  colonies. 

Before  the  Melbourne  government  fell,  it  had  passed  one  memo- 
rable measure — the  establishment  of  penny  postage.  This  was  the 
Penny  suggestion  of  Rowland  Hill,  the  son  of  a  Birmingham 

postage  schoolmaster.  Hitherto  the  postal  system  had  been  ex- 
tremely intricate  and  expensive ;  letters  were  not  prepaid,  and  it  was 
reckoned  that  on  an  average  it  took  a  postman  two  minutes  to  collect 
the  postage  on  every  letter  which  he  left  at  a  door.  No  letter  was  car- 
ried for  less  than  2d. ;  while  the  postage  from  London  to  Durham  was 
1^.  The  result  was  that  poor  people  did  not  write  letters  at  all; 
or,  if  they  did,  often  contrived  to  give  sufficient  information,  by  some 
mark  on  the  envelope,  to  their  correspondent,  who,  having  seen  it, 
refused  to  take  the  letter  in.  Others,  who  could  get  their  letters 
*  franked  *  by  a  member  of  parliament,  paid  no  postage  at  all.  HilVs 
proposal,  which  was  carried  on  January  10,  1840,  was  that  the  nni- 
form  charge  should  be  Id,,  prepaid.'^  The  immediate  result  was  the 
loss  of  more  than  1,000,000^.  to  the  revenue,  -since  it  was  some  while 
before  people  learned  to  write  letters.  Another  permanent  result  was 
that  letter- writing — that  is,  the  writing  of  letters  which  were  literary 
compositions  as  well  as  budgets  of  news — became  a  lost  art. 

The  work  of  the  Eeform  Bill  had  been,  speaking  roughly,  to 
transfer  poHtical  power  from  the  great  landowners  to  the  middle 
classes.  For  that  very  reason  the  zeal  for  further  reform  had  now  died 
out  among  the  middle  classes  ;  while  among  the  Radicals,  and  among 
Misery  of  *^®  poor,  powerless,  unfriended,  and  miserable,  it  grew  the 
the  poor  keener  every  day.  No  adequate  idea  can  here  be  given  of 
uhe  squaHd  wretchedness  of  the  poor  in  our  great  towns.  In  1841, 
800,000  hand-loom  weavers  earned  2J<?.  a  day ;  in  Manchester,  Roch- 
dale, and  elsewhere,  Is,  a  week  was  a  frequent  wage.  Crowded  in 
courts,  alleys,  or  cellars — one-tenth  of  the  population  of  Manchester 
and  one-seventh  of  that  of  Liverpool  lived  in  cellars,  neither 
drained  nor  ventilated — and  in  houses  run  up  without  the  slightest 
provision  for  decency  or  health,  the  poor  were  a  prey  to  starva- 
tion, vice,  and  disease.^     In  the  country  districts  things  were  as 

*  In    1840    postage   was    paid    on  Twenty    women    begged    a  farmer  to 

42,000,000      letters;       in      1875      on  allow  them  to  disinter  the  body  of  a 

962,000,000.  cow,  which  he  had  buried    thirty-six 

^  *  Children  fought  each  other  in  the  hours  before  as  unfit  for  human  food. 

streets  for  the  offal  which  rich  men  do  Starving  men  and  women,  or,  worse 

not    allow    their    dogs    to   touch.      A  still,    men    and   women    seeing   their 

gentleman    saw    a    labourer    standing  children     starve     before    their    eyes, 

over  his  swiU-tub,  voraciously  devour-  readily    seized   the   vilest   substances 

ing  the  wash  intended  for  the   pigs,  which  enabled  them  to  protract  for  a 
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bad.  The  wholesale  demolition  cf  cottages  by  the  landlords  had  led 
to  shameful  overcrowding,  and  the  consequent  immorality:  in  one 
Dorsetshire  parish  there  were  thirty-six  persons  to  every  house.  The 
hardships  which  followed  the  first  introduction  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
added  to  the  distress  (p.  474). 

The  protest  against  all  this  took  two  distinct  forms— Socialism*  and 
Chartism.^  The  idea  of  the  Socialist  was  to  give  the  poor  man  com- 
p    .  fort ;  of  the  Chartist  to  give  him  political  power,  that  he 

ami  Chart-  might  help  to  make  the  laws  under  which  he  lived.  This 
*^"^  had  been  the  idea  of  Tom  Paine  and  the  *  Corresponding 

Society '  (p.  421) ;  but  like  every  other  scheme  of  reform  it  was 
smothered  in  the  reaction  which  resulted  from  the  French  Kevolution. 
After  the  war  it  sprang  into  life  again.  In  1817  five  objects  were 
aimed  at — manhood  sufiErage,  the  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  no  pro- 
perty qualification  for  members  of  parliament,  and  the  payment  of 
members— in  other  words,  every  poor  man  was  to  have  a  vote,  to  give 
that  vote  without  fear  of  loss,  and  to  be  able  to  sit  in  the  Commons. 

In  1837  these  demands  were  embodied  in  the  *  People's  Charter,* 
from  which  the  name  *  Chartist '  is  derived.  It  expressed  the  right  of 
r^   ^^    .      *  every  freeman  wlio  breathed  God's  pure  air,  or  trod  God's 

Tbe  Charter     *  ,  ,  ,  i  mi 

free  earth,  to  have  a  nappy  home.'  The  stream  rapidly 
gatjiered  strength.  In  October  1838,  200,000  persons  met  on  Kensal 
Moor  to  frame  a  petition  to  parliament.  One  leader,  Stephens,  urged 
violence  if  their  claims  were  not  met ;  and  he  paid  for  his  advice  with 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  In  18  39  delegates  from  all  the 
manufacturing  towns  met  at  a  national  convention  in  London  to 
prepare  their  petition.  Chartist  newspapers  were  established,  the 
'  Northern  Star '  beinj  the  chief.  Fergus  O'Connor,  an  Irishman ; 
Lovett  and  Vincent,  artisans ;  and  Jones,  a  barrister,  were  the  chief 

few  hours  longer  their  miserable  lives.'  were  to  be  employed  and  educated  at 
—  Spencer  Walpole,  vol.  iv.  p.  863.  the  public  expense.  Everything  was 
*  The  misery  of  the  labouring  man  was  to  be  in  common  ;  '  association  was  to 
aggravated  by  the  "truck"  system  of  supersede  competition;  labour  was  to 
wage  payment.' — Ibid.  p.  870.  supersede  money.'  Unfortunately,  ho 
*>  Robert  Owen,  a  Lanarkshire  mer-  attacked  Christianity ;  the  poor,  *  who, 
chant,  was  the  first  experimenter  in  indeed,  saw  little  to  thank  Christianity 
Socialism.  He  resolved  to  change  the  for,  rapidly  espoused  his  views,  and 
conditious  of  labour  in  his  own  factory,  thus  the  name  of  Socialist  became  die- 
Holding  that  education  was  the  root  of  credited. 

all,  he  established  an  infant    school.  ^  gee     Charles    Kingsley's    Alton 

Then  he  set  up  co-operative  stores,  and  Locke — especially  Mr.    Hughes's    prc- 

a  pubHc  kitchen ;  and  he  devoted  all  face — Yeasty  and  the  Letters  of  Parson 

his  profits  over  5  per  cent,  to  the  educa-  Lot ;    Carlyle's    Chartism ;    and  Mrs. 

tion  and  improvement  of  his  men.    In  Gaskell's  Mary  Barton  and  North  and 

1817  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  con-  Souths 
struction  of   villages,  whose   inmatea 

X  I 
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leaders  of  the  movement.  The  petition  was  presented,  and  rejected 
with  contempt.  Riots  at  once  broke  out  in  the  large  towns.  Night 
after  night  the  Bull  Ring  at  Birmingham,  whither  the  na- 
tional convention  had  transferred  its  head-quarters,  was  the 
scene  of  great  meetings.  The  police  suppressed  a  riot ;  but  ten  days 
later  the  mob  rose  again  and  did  much  damage.  Incendiarism  in- 
creased alarmingly  in  the  country  districts.  The  government  acted 
with  vigour ;  the  army  and  London  police  were  strengthened ;  police 
forces  were  established  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  and  in  the 
counties.  Vincent  and  Lovett  were  imprisoned,  O'Connor  arrested: 
and  at  the  end  of  1839  the ,  convention  was  dissolved.  But  on 
November  3  Frost,  a  magistrate,  with  a  large  body  of  Chartists  in 
South  Wales,  suddenly  rose  and  marched  upon  Newport.  Their 
coming  was  anticipated,  and  twenty  were  shot  down.  Frost  and 
the  other  leaders  were  transported  for  life,  and  then  there  was  quiet 
for  three  years. 

While  the  working  men  were  thus  agitating,  the  anti-com-law  move- 
ment was  in  vigorous  activity  in  the  class  above  them.    The  laws  of 
1815  and  1 8  2  2  had  failed :  in  18  28  the  duty  had  been  made 
law  agita-      to  vary  with  the  price  of  wheat.     This  duty,  of  course, 
^^^^  made  bread  dearer  than  it  otherwise  would  be :  wages  of 

artisans  consequently  rose,  and  with  them  the  price  at  which  the 
master  could  make  his  articles.  This  rendered  them  open  to  under- 
selling by  foreigners :  and  the  outcry  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
was  thus  a  manufacturers',  middle  class,  cry ;  the  landlords,  of  course, 
wanted  the  duty  maintained.  In  1838  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
was  established  at  Manchester,  and  soon  found  its  ablest  exponents  in 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright.  But  the  landlords  were  too  strong, 
and  Mr.  Yilliers's  proposal  of  repeal  was  beaten  in  18  38  by  342  to 
195,  Feel  heading  the  majority.  In  1839  the  League  renewed  its 
work  by  pamphlets,  meetings,  and  lectures ;  and  it  was  helped  by  un- 
favourable hai^'ests  and  a  high  price  of  com.  It  now  appealed  to  the 
poor  to  resist  the  *  anti-bread '  tax  ;  and  by  1845  it  had  collected  no 
less  than  245,000Z.  to  help  the  agitation. 

The  Melbourne  government  had  left  the  finances  of  the  country  in 
disorder.  Peel  dealt  with  them  at  once,  as  boldly  and  in  the  same 
spirit  as  Pitt.  By  an  income  tax  of  Id,  in  the  pound  for  three  years, 
from  which  the  Irish,  except  absentee  landlords,  were  excepted,  and 
by  other  simple  methods,  he  converted  the  large  deficit  bequeathed 
him  into  a  handsome  surplus.  This  surplus  he  applied  in  a  way  which 
gave  the  first  alarm  to  the  Protectionists,  of  whom  he  was  regarded  as 
the  leader.    By  deciding  to'  admit  all  raw  materials  at  a  5  per  cent 
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duty,  partly  manufactured  goods  at  12  per  cent.,  and  completely  manu- 
factured at  20  per  cent,  of  their  value,  he  dealt  straightway  with  750 
of  the  1,200  which  at  present  paid  heavy  toll  on  entering  the  kingdom. 
Convinced  that  the  population  was  outstripping  the  food  supply,  ho 
Peel  and  free  ©ncouraged  the  importation  of  cattle  and  meat.  Logic 
trade  pointed  to  similar  encouragement  in  regard  to  corn.    The 

Protectionists  began  to  lose  heart,  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  to  grow 
more  active  and  confident.  The  majority  against  Mr.  ViUiers's  repeal 
motion  grew  less  and  less  every  year.^  Among  the  poor,  Peel's  poKcy 
had  the  happiest  effect.  The  demand  for  labour  g^w,  while  the  price 
of  provisions  went  down :  pauperism,  and  with  it  crime,  decreased 
by  one-half  between  1842  and  1846.  The  marvellous  development 
of  railway  enterprise  gave  employment  to  both  labour  and  capital :  in 
1848  there  were  65,000,0002.,  in  1848  200,000,000/.  sterhng  invested 
in  railways,  which  stimulated  production  by  the  increased  ease  of 
distribution.^ 

For  Peel,  as  for  every  English  minister,  Ireland  was  the  great 
difficulty.  The  subdivision  of  land  into  small  freeholds,  and  the  ease 
with  which  life  could  be  sustained  upon  potatoes,  created  a  swarming 
population,  while  the  absence  of  coal  forbade  the  rise  of  manufactures 
to  employ  them.  Famine  was  ever  imminent,  while  wholesale  evic- 
tions— and  of  these  there  were  160,000  between  1846  and  1849^eft 
thousands  of  homeless  and  exasperated  men  upon  the  ground.  Up 
to  1841  the  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  had  languished.  But 
nowhere  was  that  feeling  of  nationalism  which  had  been  fostered  by 

8  It  was  in  the    com   law  debates  minded  Peel  had  no  appreciation  of  his 

that  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  son  of  wayward  genius,  and  did  not  give  him 

a  Scotch  merchant  in  Liverpool,  bom  office.    The  effect  of  this  was  seen  in 

in   1809,  first    showed    his    wonderful  his  bitter  opposition  when  the  repeal 

grasp  of  financial  questions.     He  began  of  the  corn  laws  came  on.    Mr.  Villiers 

life  as  th4  Tory  member  for  the  Duke  still  lives  (1891). 

of  Newcastle'*  borough  of  Newark.  He  ^  Steam  locomotion  was  tlie  great 
had  already  flistinguished  himself  by  invention  of  the  century;  another  of 
his  defence  of  the  planters  in  the  West  vast  importance  was  that  of  the  electric 
Indies,  where  his  father  had  posses-  telegraph.  In  1837  Cooke  and  Wheat- 
sions.  In  Peel's  first  short-lived  govern-  stone  in  England,  and  Morse  in 
ment  (p.  475)  he  was  junior  lord  of  the  America,  had  applied  electricity  to  this 
Treasury,  and  then  under-secretary  for  purpose ;  in  that  year  a  telegraph  was 
the  colonies.  He  was  at  this  time  placed  on  the  Great  Western  line,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  system  was  rapidly  extended  in 
master  of  the  Mint,  a  privy  councillor,  succeeding  years.  England  was  joined 
and  Peel's  ablest  lieutenant.  Another  to  France  by  telegraph  in  1851,  to  Ire- 
man  of  great  ability,  destined  to  be  Mr.  land  in  1854,  to  Malta  in  1861,  to  India 
Gladstone's  rival,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  in  1865",  and  to  New  York  in  1866.  In 
was  also  in  pailiament,£Lnd  had.already  .  1868  the  control  of  all  the  telegraph 
told  Melbourne  he  intended  one  day  lines  in  the  kingdom  was  acquired  by 
to  be  prime  minister.    But  the  sober-  the  government. 
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the  policy  of  Canning  (p.  465)" so  strong  as  in  Ireland  :*and  in  1842 
the  *  Nation/  a  paper  conducted  by  Gavan  Duffy  and  Thomas  Davis, 
Irish  o*'^'®  eloquent   expression  to  the  feeling.      Subscriptions 

discontent  flowed  in  :  in  May  1843,  100,000  people  assembled  at  the 
call  of  O'Connell,  and  in  June  half  a  million  came  to  Mallow,  de- 
manding repeal.  But  the  government  was  firm :  a  force  of  35,000 
men  was  placed  in  Ireland,  squadrons  were  sent  to  the  coasts,  and  the 
barracks  were  fortified.  '  At  length  O'Connell  sunamoned  the  people 
to  meet  him  at  Clontarf,  outside  Dublin.  The  meeting  was  pro- 
claimed. O'Connell  shrunk  from  violence,  and  at  his  word  the  people 
Arrest  of  abstained  from  meeting.  This  did  not  save  him  from  arrest, 
O'ConneU  trial,  and  conviction  of  treason ;  but  the  sentence  was  re- 
versed by  the  Lords.  From  this  time,  however,  his  influence  was  gone.^** 
The  state  of  Ireland  hastened  Peel's  progress  towards  free  trade. 
In  1845  the  potato  crop  failed,  and  a  formidable  famine  took  place. 
,  . ,  ^    .      To  keep  the  people  alive  an  increased  importation  of  wheat 

Irish  famine  ^  -,,,.-  .         -.i*,,  « 

was  necessary;  and  this  fact  convmced  Peel  that  the  com 
laws  must  go.  He  at  once  braved  the  anger  of  his  party  by  proposing 
to  reduce  the  duty  by  a  shilling  every  year  until  it  had  vanished ;  and, 
when  the  cabinet  declined  to  uphold  him,  he  resigned.  Russell,  how- 
over,  was  unable  to  form  a  ministry,  on  account  of  the  mistrust  excited 
among  the  Whigs  by  Palmerston's  high-handed  conduct,  and  Peel 
came  back,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  now  converted,  like  his  chief,  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Stanley  at  the  Colonial  OflSce.  He  at  once  proposed  a 
great  free  trade  measure.  Since  the  duties  on  raw  materials  had  been 
so  largely  remitted,  he  called  upon  the  manufacturers  to  give  up 
those,  still  heavy,  on  manufactured  articles  (p.  483) ;  he  reduced  the 
duties  on  seed,  maize,  and  other  things  used  by  farmers,  and  in  like 
manner  called  upon  them  to  lessen  the  protective  duties  on  butter, 
cheese,  and  hops  by  one -half,  to  admit  live  stock  and  meat  free,  and 
from  February  1849  to  consent  to  a  duty  of  only  one  shilling  upon 

imported  corn.  Furious  at  this  betrayal,  the  Protectionists, 
the  corn  led  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  offered 
^*^^«  the  keenest  opposition.    But  Peel  was  steadfast,   and  on 

May  28  the  Com  Law  Bill  and  the  Customs  Bill  became  law. 
This  was  supplemented  in  1849  by  the  total  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Acts  (p.  459).  The  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  following  figures.  In 
1816  the  exports  were  49,600,000?.;  in  1842  only  47,600,00(M, ;  in 
1869  they  were  190,000,000?. 

i(>  Something  was  meanwhile  done  lege,  and  three  Queen's  Colleges  were 
for  the  Catholics.  Large  grants  were  established  in  the  north,  south,  uid 
made  to  Maynooth,  the  Catholic  col-    west  of  Ireland. 
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In  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  Peel  had  been  jomed  by 
the  Hadicals.  But  at  the  same  time  he  had  introduced  a  bill  for 
Resignation  coercion  in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  night  on  which  the  Lords 
of  Peel  passed  the  Corn  Law  Bill  the  angry  Protectionists  joined 
the  Radicals  to  defeat  the  former  measure.  Peel  therefore,  his  work 
done,  resigned. 

Section  2, — BusselVs  Ministry,    Irish  Famine.    Chartist  Petition, 
Palmerston,  1846-1852 

Russell  became  prime  minister,  with  Lord  Palmerston  for  foreign 
secretary.  He  at  once  passed  an  act  making  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  total  and  immediate ;  and  he  also  reduced  the  duties  on  foreign- 
grown  sugar  to  those  imposed  on  colonial  sugar,  a  measure  which  had 
hitherto  been  successfully  resisted,  by  the  Tories  as  Protectionists,  and 
by  the  Abolitionists  because  it  was  the  result  of  slave  labour. 

Unhappy  Ireland  then  claimed  attention  once  more,  and  in  a 
startling  manner.  The  potato  crop  of  1846  failed  utterly,  and  in  a 
Great  Irish  D^oment  a  famine  to  which  that  of  1 8  4  6  had  been  as  nothing 
famine  came  upon  the  teeming  and  thriftless  population. ^^     By 

March  1847,  in  spite  of  every  effort  at  relief,  no  fewer  than  240,000 
persons  were  dead  of  starvation.  Relief  committees  kept  three  millions 
alive  until  the  time  of  harvest ;  but  between  1845  and  1851  the  Irish 
people  had  diminished  by  two  millions.**  This  awful  calamity  threw 
into  the  shade  another  scene  of  equally  intense  though  less  widespread 
distress.  The  people  on  the  coast  of  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land gained  a  precarious  living  by  extracting  from  the  kelp,  or  seaweed, 
which  lined  the  shore  an  alkali  largely  used  in  making  soap.  Un- 
happily for  them,  it  was  found  that  the  same  alkali  could  be  obtained 
in  greater  quantities  from  a  foreign  plant  called  the  barilla.  For  a 
long  time  their  industry  was  protected  by  the  heavy  duties  upon 
foreign  alkali ;  but  in  1845  the  duty  was  repealed.  The  occupation 
of  the  kelp  burners  was  gone,  and  they  too  died  in  great  numbers 
from  sheer  famine. 

The  successful  reTt)lution  in  Paris  of  1848,  which  drove  Louis 
Philippe  from  the  throne,  and  which  threw  all  Europe  into  turmoil 

11  *  Ireland  has  near  seven  millions  terrible  way.      They  swarmed  across 

of  working  people,  the  third  unit  of  the  channel  to  England  to  find  work, 

whom,  it  appears  by  statistical  science,  bringing  with  them  infectious  fevers, 

has  not  for  thirty  weeks  each  year  as  which  took  such  a  hold  in  this  country 

many     third-rate     potatoes    as     will  that  the  death-rate  was    sensibly  in- 

suflfice  him.* — Carlyle,  Chartism,  ch.  iv.  creased.      Irish  immigration,  too,  has 

(written  in  1839).  always  had  the  effect  of  lowering  wa^es 

M  Xhe  l^ish  repaid  E»gla4d  in  a  in  England, 
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once  more,  stimulated  the  Irish  Nationalists  to  activity.  The  *  United 
Irishman  '  outbid  the  *  Nation  '  in  the  violence  of  its  language.  Fresh 
Effect  of  coercive  laws  were  passed  to  meet  it,  and  Mitchell,  the 
Revo*iution  ©ditor,  and  Smith  O'Brien,  a  member  of  parliament,  were 
1818  tried  and  transported.     Racial  hatred  was  as  bitter  as  ever 

in  the  'distressful  country.'  On  July  12,  1849,  a  fierce  fight  took 
place  at  Dolly's  Brae,  in  county  Down,  in  which  nearly  fiJty  Riband- 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  their  houses  sacked  and  burned. 
But  in  August  a  pleasanter  scene  was  witnessed.  The  young  queen, 
The  queen's  ^^^^  l^^r  husband  and  children,  paid  a  visit  to  the  country. 
visit  Everywhere  she  was  received  with  enthusiastic  loyalty  by 

the  emotional  race,'  and  her  visit  did  more  momentary  good  than  any 
legislation.  Two  measures  were  then  passed  to  conciliate  the  people ;  by 
one  the  burden  of  the  poor  rate  on  the  small  occupiers  was  lightened, 
large  sums  being  advanced  to  the  imions ;  the  other  extended  the 
franchise.  For  some  time  Ireland,  though  always  an  anxiety,  called 
for  no  further  active  measures. 

But  there  were  other  difficulties  besides  Ireland.  During  1847 
railway  speculation  reached  its  height.  For  railway  work,  loans  of  no 
less  than  700,000,000Z.  were  asked  for.  Then  came  a  sudden  crash, 
during  which  very  few  banks  survived  the  rush  upon  them ;  and  the 
crisis  taxed  the  financial  ability  of  the  government  to  the  utmost.  In 
Chartist  1848  the  Chartists  again  became  clamorous.  A  monster 
petition  petition,  with  nearly  six  million  signatures,  was  to  have 
been  escorted  to  parliament  by  an  enormous  crowd.  The  government 
wisely  forbade  this,  and  the  petition  went  ignominiously  in  a  cab.  So 
great,  however,  was  the  alarm  created,  that  Wellington  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  guarding  against  an  outbreak ;  large  numbers  of 
special  constables  were  enrolled ;  troops  were  held  in  readiness,  and 
artillery  placed  so  as  to  command  the  approaches  to  Westminster. 
A  careful  examination  proved  that  the  signatures  to  the  petition  were 
largely  fictitious,  and  this  sufficed  to  secure  its  rejection  with  ridi- 
cule. 

In  1850  occurred  the  death  of  Sir  Robart  Peel  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  on  June  18.  To  none  of  her  statesmen  has  England 
Death  of  greater  cause  to  be  grateful.  Like  Walpole,  but  on  a 
Feel  far   higher  moral    elevation,    he    possessed    a    frankness 

of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  accept  either  the  necessity  or  the 
advisability  of  changes  which  he  had  long  and  vehemently  opposed, 
and  a  fearless  honesty  which  gave  him  strength  to  face  the  charge  of 
treachery  from  the  crowd  of  disappointed  partisans.  He  had  accepted 
the  Beform  Act  of  1832  as  irrevocable,  and  had  at  once  assumed  the 
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lead  of  the  great  middle  class  to  which  that  act  had  transferred 
political  power.  With  their  help  he  had  done  more  to  unshackle 
commerce  than  even  Walpole  (p.  367  note)  or  the  second  Pitt  (p.  413). 
The  greatest  master  of  finance  between  Walpole  and  Gladstone,  he 
had,  in  his  earlier  days,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  whose 
advice  cash  payments  were  resumed  in  1821  (p.  452),  placed  the 
currency  upon  a  sound  basis  ;  and  he  had  given  stability  to  the  banking  . 
system  (p.  472).  He  had  established  a  police  force  and  reformed 
the  Criminal  Code  (pp.  459,  467) ;  he  had  carried  Catholic  emancipation 
when  the  alternative  seemed  to  be  civil  war ;  and  he  had  repealed  the 
com  laws  at  the  demand  of  the  class  in  whom  political  power  was  now 
placed,  when  it  was  seconded  by  the  warnings  of  famine  and  by  his 
own  convictions.'^ 

His  death  left  Eussell  without  a  rival.     But  the  government  was 
surrounded  with   difficulties.    In   1860  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  roused 
the  jealousy  against  Catholicism,  which  had  lain  dormant  since  the 
Gordon  Eiots,  by  dividing  England  and  Wales  into  twelve  sees,  Car- 
.  dinal  Wiseman  being  made  archbishop  of  Westminster, 

ticai  Titles  Lord  Eussell  himself  inveighed  against  the  Pope  in  un- 
^^^  measured  terms.    An  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  practically 

repealed  in  18  71,  was  introduced  forbidding  the  assumption  of  terri- 
torial titles  by  Catholic  prelates,  declaring  all  gifts  made  to  them,  or  acts 
done  by  them,  imder  those  titles,  null  and  void,  and  forfeiting  any  pro- 
perty bequeathed  to  them.  The  measure  was  delayed  by  the  defeat 
and  consequent  resignation  of  Russell  on  a  motion  which  Mr.  Locke - 
King  carried  in  1 8  5 1  for  assimilating  the  county  and  borough  fran- 
chise ;  but,  as  no  one  was  ready  to  take  his  place,  he  came  back  at 
once,  and  the  bill  was  then  passed. 

As  in  the  case  of  Melbourne  when  he  resumed  office  (p.  479), 
Russell's  ministry  now  existed  on  sufferance  only.  The  actual  cause 
Loj.jj  of  its  fall  was  the  conduct  of  the  one  strong  man  in  the 

paimerston  cabinet.  Lord  Palmerston.  Palmerston  was  a  great  foreign 
/ninister,  and  during  his  rule  England  had  the  respect  of  every 
European  court.  But,  impatient  of  control,  he  acted  without  reference 
to  his  colleagues  or  even  to  the  queen  herself.  In  his  own  genial 
phrase,  he  liked  to  make  a  stroke  *  off  his  own  bat.'  This  excited  the 
resentment  of  the  court,  and  in  1  8  6  0  the  queen,  acting  always  under 
her  husband's  advice,  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  cabinet  insisting 
that  this  independent  action  should  cease.  But  Palmerston  was 
irrepressible.    In  1861  Kossuth,^*  who  had  led  the  Himgarian  revolt 

13  Thursfield,  *  Peel,'  in  Twelve  English  Statesmen, 
"  He  still  lives  (1891). 
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a;5ainst  Austria,  visited  England,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
As  a  rebel  of  Austria,  her  ally,  the  queen  of  course  could  not  receive 
him  ;  and  her  annoyance  was  great  at  hearing  that  her  foreign 
minister  had  openly  approved  of  language  in  which  *  despot,'  *  tyrant,* 
and  *  assassin  '  were  the  epithets  applied  to  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  But  he  soon  committed  a  worse  ofifence.  The  revolution 
of  1848  in  Paris  had  been  followed  by  a  republic,  of  which  Louis 
Napoleon,  nephew  of  the  great  emperor,  had  obtained  the  presidency 
for  three  years.  But  his  ambition  went  further  ;  and  in  December 
1861,  when  his  term  of  office  was  at  an  end,  he  suddenly  arrested 
all  his  opponents,  dissolved  the  assembly,  appealed  to  the 
X  apo  eo  universal  suffrage  of  the  people,  and  by  dint  of  every  kind 
of  bribery,  intimidation,  and  church  influence,  got  himself  made  pre- 
sident for  life.  In  this  matter  the  queen  had  insisted  upon  absolute 
neutralit^^ ;  Palmerston,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to  the 
French  ambassador  his  warm  approval  of  the  coup  d'etat.  This 
could  not  be  borne,  and  Palmerston  was  dismissed.  But  he  proved 
himself  as  formidable  out  of  office  as  in  it.  The  mere  name  of 
Napoleon  had  created  a  fear  in  England  that  he  would  attempt  to  do 
Dismippai  of  what  his  great  namesake  had  done,  and  the  government 
and°fairo?  ^*®  Urged  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence.  Upon 
Lord  Russell  a  bill  brought  in  for  the  purpose,  Palmerston  defeated  the 
government,  and  Russell  at  once  resigned. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Derby—  the  Edward  Stanley  of  former 
days — with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  fear 
Mr  Di  r  *^^*  ^^^^  would  cudeavour  to  bring  back  protection  was 
ani  Mr.  soon  found  to  be  groundless,  for  Disraeli  at  once  turned  his 
a  stone  1^^^^^^  upon  his  former  principles,  and  brought  in  a  purely 
free-trade  budget.  But,  unpractised  in  finance,  he  gave  an  easy  opening 
to  the  greatest  master  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Gladstone ;  the  government 
were  defeated  in  December  18  62,  and  resigned.  Lord  Aberdeen  then 
formed  a  cabinet,  with  Gladstone  for  chancellor  of  the 
Aber.ieen  exchequer,  Russell  at  the  foreign  office,  Palmerston  for 
ministry  home  secretary,  and  Lord  Granville  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
But  the  great  event  of  1 8  6  2  was,  not  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  but 
the  death  of  the  foremost  Enghshman  for  fifty  years,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Like  everything  else,  the  church  had  felt  the  hand  of  reform  since 
18  32.  The  two  great  scandals,  the  inordinate  wealth  of  the  upper 
Church  clergy  contrasted  with  the  poverty  of  the  lower,  and  the 
reform  g^j|g  q£  pluralities  and  non  residence,  had  been  largely 

remedied.    In  1836  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  had  effected  a  re« 
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distribution  of  the  bishops'  incomes,  the  union  of  the  smaller  sees, 
and  the  creation  of  fresh  ones.  In  1 8  3  8  it  was  decided  that  no 
clergyman  should  hold  more  than  one  preferment ;  nor  more  than  one 
benefice  with  any  cathedral  preferment ;  nor  more  than  two  benefices 
more  than  ten  miles  apart,  or  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,000Z.  a 
year ;  nor  two  benefices  in  any  case  if  the  united  population  was  over 
8,000.  In  1  83  9  and  1 8  4  0  the  cathedral  establishments  werereduced^ 
and  the  money  spent  in  increasing  the  incomes  in  populous  places. 
The  old  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  also  greatly  limited. 
Vain  attempts  were  made  to  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  payment  of 
church  rates  (p.  476)  and  to  open  the  universities  to  them. 

In  Scotland,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  took  place  a 
great  secession  from  the  established  Presbyterian  Church,  upon  the 
Free  Church  question  of  the  right  of  the  congregation  to  veto  the 
of  Scotland  nomination  of  a  minister  by  the  patron.  The  law  courts 
decided  in  favour  of  the  patron  ;  thereupon  474  ministers  left  the 
kirk,  May  24,  1843,  and  founded  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland.  By  1 8.48 
they  had  raised  1,250,000^.,  and  had  built  G54  churches. 

Up  to  1862  foreign  affairs  had  been  ably  conducted  by  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston.  Disputes  with  America  about  the  Canadian  fi:ontier 
Foreign  ^^^  ^"^^  *^®  right  to  search  ships  bearing  the  American 
affairs  flag^  but  suspected  of  carrying  slaves,  had  been  sensibly 

compromised.  Queen  Maria  of  Portugal  (p.  477)  had  been  supported 
against  her  revolted  people,  and  the  liberal  Pope  Pius  IX.  against  the 
influence  of  Austria ;  when  Greece  inflicted  an  outrage  upon  the  person 
and  property  of  a  foreigner  named  Don  Pacifico,  who  happened  to  be  a 
British  subject,  Palmerston  had  obtained  full  redress  by  the  seizure  of 
Greek  merchantmen  and  the  threat  of  war.  With  Louis  Philippe  good 
terms  were  kept  until  his  purpose  to  secure  French  influence  in  Spain 
through  the  marriages  of  Isabella  (p.  477)  and  her  sisters  was  accom- 
plished by  gross  and  shameful  trickery.  His  fall  in  1848  was  the 
signal  for  revolution  both  in  North  Italy  and  Hungary  against  Austria. 
Spanish  Palmerston  sympathised  with  both,  but  no  active  steps 
marriages  were  taken  to  help  them.  North  Italy  was  brought  again 
under  the  heel  of  Austria,  and  Hungary  was  crushed.  In  18  50  all 
Appearance  seemed  peaceful,  and  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861,  con- 
of  peace  taining  the  produce  of  every  land  which  owned  the  sway  of 
England,  inaugurated,  it  was  hoped,  a  long  reign  of  peace.  Unhappily, 
events  were  at  tho-t  moment  taking  place  which  soon  led  to  a  terriW© 
war. 
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Section  3. — The  Crimean  War 

There  were  four  leading  causes  for  the  Crimean  war  :  (1)  the  natural 
impatience  of  Russia  at  the  exclusion  of  her  warships  by  treaty  (p.  478) 
Canse  of  the  from  access  to  the  Mediterranean  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
Crimean  war  her  consequent  longing  to  acquire  Constantinople  at  the  first 
chance  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  were  of 
the  Slav  race  and  professed  the  Russian  form  of  Christianity  ;  (3)  the 
jealousy  of  Russian  ambition,  which  had  become  traditional  in  English 
policy  ;  and  (4)  the  fact  that  Napoleon,  now  emperor  of  the  French, 
needed  the  prestige  of  successful  war  to  maintain  an  ill-gotten  throne. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  quarrel  was  of  the  most  trifling  character. 
A  long-standing  dispute  between  the  monks  of  the  Latin  Church — the 
Ostensible  ^ovux  of  Catholicism,  that  is,  professed  by  the  western 
cause  nations— and  those  of  the  Greek  or  Russian  Church,  as  to 

the  custody  of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem  ceded  to  the  Christians  by 
Turkey,  suddenly  assumed  grave  importance.  In  May  1860  Napoleon, 
wishing  to  conciliate  Western  Catholicism,  asserted  the  right  of  France 
to  put  the  Latin  monks  in  full  possession.  This  claim  the  Czar 
Nicholas  L  repudiated,  the  more  strenuously  because  his  jealousy  was 
aroused  by  the  emperor's  assumption  of  the  title  of  Napoleon  IIL,^^as 
if  there  had  been  no  breach  in  Napoleonic  rule ;  just  as  in  reckoning 
the  years  of  Charles  11. 's  reign  the  Commonwealth  was  ignored. 
Turkey  was  unable  to  frame  a  satisfactory  compromise  ;  and  Nicholas 
saw  the  chance  of  at  last  dividing  the  inheritance  of  the  *  sick  man.' 
A  personal  friend  of  Aberdeen,  he  reckoned  upon  British  co-operation. 
But  Aberdeen  declared  that  the  *  sick  man  '  might  fairly  be  expected 
to  recover  ;  and  in  the  end  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  a  man  of  iron  will, 
Stratford  de  ^^^  ^^  earnest  opponent  of  Russian  ambition,  was  sent  as 
Redcliffe  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  The  question  of  the  holy 
places  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement ;  but  he  found  that  Nicholas 
was  pressing  his  right  to  protect  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  he 
persuaded  the  sultan  to  reject  this  demand.  The  Russians  hereupon 
invaded  the  Dannbian  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which 
they  had  long  coveted  ;  and  Stratford  de  Redcliflfe,  in  reply,  on  his  own 
responsibihty  ordered  the  British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  thus  making 
Great  Britain  a  principal  in  a  quarrel  with  which  ostensibly  she  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  country  generally  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
him,    Aberdeen  himself,  indeed,  strove  earnestly  for  peace  ;  but  the 

15  The  so-called  Napoleon  II.,  the  emperor's  designs  was  shared  by  Eng- 
son  of  the  great  emperor,  never  reigned,  land.  The  first  volunteer  rifle  corps 
and  died  young.    This  jealousy  of  the    was  formed  at  Cheltenham  in  1852, 
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nation,  utterly  unprepared  though  she  was  for  a  great  war,  was  possessed 
by  the  war  fever.  Forty  years  had  passed  since  Great  Britain  had  known 
War  feeling  war  on  a  great  scale,  and  her  only  traditions  were  those 
in  England  of  the  glories  of  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo.  Thus  we 
drifted  into  war  with  a  light  heart.  Turkish  troops  under  Omar 
Pasha  crossed  the  Danube  and  defeated  the  Russians ;  thereupon  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Turkis!i 
squadron  at  Sinope,  November  30,  186  3.  The  war-cry  in  England, 
sedulously  encouraged  by  Napoleon,  grew  irresistible.  Without  wait- 
ing to  secure  the  alliance  of  Austria,  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Russia, 
to  be  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  czar.  Had  we  been  content  to 
blockade  the  Black  Sea  and  thereby  ruin  the  Russian  trade,  peace 
might  have  been  gained  without  bloodshed.  Unhappily  it  was  decided 
to  cripple  Russia  by  destroying  Sebastopol,  her  great  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard on  the  Crimea,  the  peninsula  which  juts  out  from  Southern 
Russia  into  the  Black  Sea.  Lord  Raglan,  who,  when  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  had  lost  an  arm  at  Waterloo,  had  the  command,  while 
Marshal  St.  Amaud.led  the  French.  Meanwhile  Omar  Pasha  had 
driven  the  Russians  from  the  Danubian  provinces,  the  campaign  being 
remarkable  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Silistria  by  a  few  English 
officers  under  Captain  Butler,  who,  like  Clive  at  Arcot,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  place  at  the  critical  moment. 

On  September  13  the  joint  expedition  landed  to  the  north  of  Sebas- 
topol.  On  the  20th  was  fought  a  great  battle  on  the  little  river  Alma, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  the  brunt  of  which  fell  upon  the 
English,  and  which  resulted  in  a  complete  victory.  Had 
the  invaders  marched  straight  forward,  Sebastopol,  practically  inde- 
fensible, must  have  fallen  at  once.  Prince  Menschikoff  indeed,  the 
Russian  commander,  evacuated  the  place  with  the  main  part  of  the 
army  and  retired  into  the  interior.  But  a  fatal  delay  took  place, 
during  which  Korniloff,  and  the  great  engineer  Todleben,  the  one 
commander  who  made  a  reputation  in  this  war,  were  able  to  make 
the  fortress  as  strong  as  it  had  previously  been  weak.  The  allies 
had  meanwhile  carried  their  whole  army  from  the  north  to  the  Eouth 
of  Sebastopol,  nearly  intersecting  Menschikoflfs  retreat,  and  established 
themselves  on  the  Chersonese ;  and  in  October  a  tremendous  bom- 
bardment was  opened  both  by  land  and  sea. 

This  movement  of  the  allies  had  left  the  commtmications  of 
Sebastopol  with  Russia  on  the  north  unhindered;  and  very  soon 
troops  were  poured  in,  until  the  garrison,  120,000,  was  twice  as  large 
as  the  besieging  force.  They  therefore  determined  to  take  the  offen- 
sive.   The  English,  forming   the  right   of  the   line   of  siege,  drew 
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their  supplies  from  the  little  harbour  of  Balaclava,  due  south  of 
Sebastopol ;  while  the  French  rested  on  the.  sea  at  Kamiesch.  Tho 
valley  at  the  mouth  of  which  Balaclava  is  situated  riees  to  a  cause- 
way called  the  Woronzoflf  Eoad,  upon  which  we  had  redoubts  gar- 
risoned by  Turks,  and  thence  slopes  downwards  towards  the  north 
to  the  Tchemaya,  the  river  running  from  east  to  west 
into  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol.  On  October  25,  covered  by 
batteries  on  the  north  and  east,  the  Russians  attacked  the  redoubts, 
drove  out  the  Turks,  and  then  crossed  into  the  southern  valley,  hoping 
to  surprise  Balaclava.  Here  they  were  brilliantly  and  successfully 
charged  by  the  Heavy  Brigade,  under  General  Scarlett,  and  driven  off. 
Then  the  British  tried  to  recapture  the  redoubts ;  and  this  led  to  the 
still  more  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  of  600  men — *  magnifi- 
cent, but  not  war '**^ — against  the  Russian  batteries  supported  by  many 
thousands  of  troops  in  the  liorthern  valley,  in  which  two-thirds  of  their 
number  went  down  under  a  terrific  cross-fire.  In  the  end  the  Russians 
remained  masters  of  the  heights  commanding  the  southern  valley. 
Ten  days  later  another  attack  with  60,000  infantry  was  made  upon  the 
Inkerman  hill,  the  extreme  right  flank  of  the  British,  held 
by  Pennefather  and  a  few  thousand  men.  This  stern  fight 
proved  the  individual  prowess  of  the  British  soldier.  It  was  a  straggle, 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  a  fog  so  dense  that  combined  action  was 
impossible,  of  men  who  acted  on  their  own  responsibility,  small  groups, 
with  or  without  officers,  holding  their  own  for  hours  against  the  most 
desperate  odds — 

'  Groom  fought  like  squire,  squire  like  knight, 
As  fearlessly  and  well.' 

French  reinforcements  at  length  came  up,  and  the  enemy  were  hiirled 
back  with  a  loss  of  12,000  men  ;  the  English  had  lost  2,600,  the  French 
1,800. 

Then  followed  the  terrible  winter  of  1864,  during  which  our  men 
suffered  the  extremity  of  hardship,  aggravated  by  disease  so  grievous 
that  in  four  months  9,000  men  died,  and  by  gross  mismanagement 
at  home.  So  bitter  was  the  outcry  against  this  mismanagement  that 
raimerston's  *^®  Aberdeen  ministry  was  forced  to  resign,  and  Lord 
ministry  Palmerston  became  prime  minister.  His  vigorous  conduct 
of  affairs  rapidly  changed  the  outlook.  A  railway  was  made  from 
Balaclava  to  the  camp ;  ample  supplies  and  reinforcements  were  sent  out. 

"^^  The  result  of  a  blunder  in  the  attention,  because  Lord  Tennyson 
instructions.  The  masterly  charge  of  wrote  a  poen^  on  one  and  not  qh  th^ 
the  Heavy  Brigade  lias  occupied  less    ot^er, 
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Pelissier,  a  general  of  great  vigour,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
French,  hitherto  in  incapable  hands;  Sardinia  and  Sweden  joined 
the  alliance.  The  English  however  lost  Lord  Raglan,  worn  out  by  his 
labours.  He  was  not  a  great  commander,  but  firm,  patient,  and  skilful 
in  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  French.  In  September  1855  the 
French  took  the  Malakoff,  a  redoubt  which  commanded  Sebastopol ; 
our  men  however  failed  in  two  gallant  assaults  upon  the  Redan.  At 
Capture  of  length  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol  fell  into  our  hands."  The 
Sebastopol  Czar  Nicholas  had  meanwhile  died.  Napoleon  was  eager 
for  peace,  since  he  had  now  no  more  to  gain  by  war.  In  1856  a 
Congress  of  congress  was  held  at  Paris.  The  claim  of  Russia  to  inter- 
raris  fere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey  was  given  up ;   the 

Black  Sea  was  neutralised,  the  Russians  agreeing  to  leave  there  neither 
arsenal  nor  more  than  six  small  ships  of  war ;'®  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube  was  declared  fi-ee.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,'^  with  Servia, 
obtained  their  freedom,  though  Turkey  was  permitted  to  maintain 
garrisons  in  Servia ;  and  there  was  a  general  restoration  of  conquests. 
At  the  same  time  the  Declaration  of  Paris — the  only  permanent  result 
DeciaraiioQ  of  the  war— decided  a  vexed  question  of  international  law. 
of  Paris  Henceforward  (1)  privateering  was  forbidden ;  (2)  a  neutral 
flag  was  to  cover  an  enemy's  goods,  except  contraband  of  war  j  (3) 
neutral  goods,  unless  contraband,  were  no  longer  to  be  liable  to 
seizure,  even  in  an  enemy's  ship ;  (4)  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding, 
must  be  effective— that  is,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent 
access  to  the  enemy's  coast. 

The  war  had  been  signalised  by  many  gallant  deeds.  But  one 
name  above  all  others  stands  out  for  remembrance  and  honour,  and 
Florence  ^*  ^^  *^^*  ^^  *  woman.  Unprepared  as  England  was  for 
Nightingale  y^ar,  in  nothing  did  this  unpreparedness  show  itself  so 
calamitously  as  in  the  hopeless  mismanagement  of  the  hospitals 
^vhich  had  been  established  at  Scutari,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Black  Sea.  If  was  reckoned  that  of  those  who  came  thither  sick 
or  woimded,  two  out  of  five  died.  At  length,  upon  the  invitation 
of  Sidney  Herbert,  the  secretary  for  war — an  invitation  which 
crossed  her  own  offer — Florence  Nightingale,  a  lady  who  still  lives 
(1891)  and  works  for  England,  or  rather  for  humanity,  went  out  with  a 

1'  During  a  great  part  of  the  siege  nation  like  Russia  could  not  be  ex- 
Sebastopol  had  been  subject  to  a  pected  to  be  permanent.  In  1871 
terrific  fire — the  feu  d'enfer—lTom.  Russia  threw  it  over,  and  at  the  Con- 
ge veral  hundred  guns.  At  the  time  of  ference  of  London  in  that  year  Europe 
greatest  slaughter,  1,200  men  were  slain  acquiesced, 
by  this  fire  every  day.  '^  Shortly  united  in'o  the  kingdom 

18  ^  condition  bo  intolerable  to  a  of  Koumania  under  a  Prussian  prince. 
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band  of  nurses.  Through  her  skill,  her  patience  against  professional 
jealousy,  her  indomitable  courage  in  the  face  of  all  adverse  circum- 
stances, and,  not  least,  her  proud  humility,  she  worked  such  a  change 
in  those  houses  of  death  that  they  were  before  long  as  healthy  as  the 
best  hospitals  at  home.^^ 

Section  4. — India  and  the  Mutiny 

In  India  war  and  annexation  had  gone  on  continually  since  the 
time  of  Warren  Hastings.  Oude,  Delhi,  and  the  country  between 
Annexation  *^®  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  the  Terai,  or  jungle  and 
in  India  pasture  land  of  Nepaul,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas, 
inhabited  by  the  Ghoorkas,  and  the  Central  Provinces,  with  Bhurtpore, 
had  come  directly  or  indirectly  under  our  sway ;  while  we  had  gained 
influence  among  the  Sikhs,  or  *  disciples,'**  a  warlike  race  in  the  north- 
west of  the  Punjab.  A  war  with  Burmah  had  given  to  the  company 
Assam,  Arracan,  and  Tenasserim,  and  a  British  resident  was  placed 
at  Rangoon,  the  capital.** 

Under  the  governorship  of  Lord  Auckland  in  1835,  European 
politics  definitely  influenced  the  course  of  affairs  in  India.  Aware  of 
the  ill-will  of  England,  Russia  determined  to  threaten  our  Indian 
frontier,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure  influence  in  Persia. 
Teriia'and  Then  Afghanistan,  ruled  over  by  Dost  Mohammed,  became 
Afgiiauistan  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  attention  from  both  Russia  and  England.  In 
1837  Alexander  Burnes  was  sent  to  Cabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan, 
on  a  political  mission;  while  Persia,  under  Russian  influence,  and 
with  Russian  help,  laid  siege  to  Herat,  the  gate  of  India.  At  the  same 
time  Russia  gained  such  influence  over  Dost  Mohammed  at  Cabul, 
and  his  brother  at  Candahar,  that  Auckland  resolved  to  replace  them 
by  Shah  Soojah,  a  dispossessed  ruler  of  the  country.  Meanwhile, 
an  English  subaltern  oflicer,  named  Eldred  Pottinger,  had  thrown 

^  No  more  perfect  tribute  exibts  William  Bentinck  was  one  of  reform 
in  the  English  language  than  that  to  and  non-intervention.  Economy  was 
Florence  Nightingale  in  Kinglake's  studied ;  the  natives  were  encouraged  to 
History  of  the  Crimean  War.  There  take  part  in  the  government ;  the  cruel 
is  an  admirable  short  history  of  this  custom  of  suttee,  by  which  the  favourite 
war  by  Sir  E.  Hamley,  in  Events  of  our  wife  of  a  dead  man  was  bound  to  sacri- 
own  Titnea.  fice  herself  on  her  husband's  funeiml 
21  The  Sikhs  were  a  religious  sect,  pile,  was  abolished,  as  was  also  the  sect 
disciples  of  Nanak,  a  preacher  of  La-  of  Thugs,  whose  religion  was  murder, 
hore  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  Under  Metcalfe,  who  followed  Ben- 
century.  They  maintained  the  aboli-  tinck,  the  press  was  freed,  natives  and 
tion  of  caste,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  British  were  put  on  an  equal  footing 
and  purity  of  life,  and  were  distin-  before  the  law,  through  the  action  of 
guished  for  the  steadiness  of  their  reli-  Macaulay  the  historian,  a  member  of 
gious  fervour.  the  Council  of  India ;  and  English  in- 
.  **  Ths   memorable    rule    of    Lord  slaruction  was  given  to  the  natives. 
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himself  into  Herat  (1839)  at  the  critical  moment  (pp.  38G,  491), 
and  had  so  ably  conducted  the  defence  that  the  siege  was  raised,  and 
the  Russian  forces  were  withdrawn.*'  Two  ways  were  open  to 
Auckland— through  the  Khyber  Pass  to  Cabul,  or  through  Scinde,  by 
the  Bolan  Pass,  to  Quetta  and  Candahar.  To  secure  the  latter, 
Scinde  was  ovemm  :  in  May  1840  the  Bolan  Pass  was  forced,  and 
Shah  Soojah  enthroned  at  Candahar.  Then  the  army  moved  by 
Ghuznee,  which  was  gallantly  stormed,  to  Cabul,  300  miles  north  of 
Candahar,  where  Dost  Mohammed  surrendered;  and  by  August  184] 
the  land  appeared  quiet. 

The  army,  under  Macnaghten,  was  now  encamped  in  fiEuicied  se- 
curity outside  Cabul,  while  Sir  Robert  Sale  occupied  Jellalabad  with 
a  small  force.  Suddenly  the  populace  in  Cabul,  angered  by  the 
The  disaster  licentious  conduct  of  the  English,  rose :  Alexander  Bumes 
at  Cabul  an(j  Captain  Broadfoot  were  murdered;  the  movement 
spread  like  wildfire;  the  stores,  carelessly  guarded,  were  carried  off 
by  a  surprise  ;  and  thus,  in  a  moment,  the  whole  army — 4,500  fighting 
men,  with  10,000  camp  followers — was  rendered  helpless.  In  Decem- 
ber a  treaty  was  made  with  Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mohammed, 
by  which  the  English  gave  up  their  arms  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retreat  unharmed  to  Jellalabad.  The  story  of  that  retreat  is 
one  of  the  most  awful  in  British  history.  An  omen  of  what  was  to 
come  was  seen  in  the  murder  of  Macnaghten.  The  helpless  mass 
entered  the  gorges,  and  were  there  shot  down  by  Afghans,  who  lined 
both  sides  of  the  pass.  Out  of  nearly  15,000  who  left  Cabul,  one  sorely 
wounded  man  —Dr.  Bry don— reached  Jellalabad.  Then  followed,  fi:om 
Defence  of  January  to  March  1842,  Sale's  heroic  defence  of  that  place 
Jellalabad  against  Akbar  Khan.  The  besieged  had  to  contend  not 
merely  with  the  enemy,  but  with  nature.  An  earthquake  suddenly 
destroyed  their  ramparts,  leaving  the  place  defenceless :  fortunately 
this  happened  at  night,  and  by  morniog  the  desperate  energy  of  Sale 
and  his  little  garrison  had  partly  repaired  the  damage.  Then,  boldly 
sallying  out  against  five  times  his  number,  Sale  utterly  routed  Akbar 
Khan.  Before  long  General  Pollock  forced  the  Khyber  Pass  to  his 
rel'ef,  while  Nott  occupied  Candahar.  Afghanistan  was  then  evacuated, 
Dost  Mohammed  restored,  and  this  rash  and  ill-conducted  war  at 
length  brought  to  an  end. 

In  1843  Lord Ellenborough,  who  had  succeeded  Auckland,  resolved 
to  annex  Scinde,  that  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  the  Bolan  Pass 

*3  Russia  again  made  a  diversion  on    tions,   and  after    that    there    was    no 
this  side  during  the  Crimean  war ;  but    anxiety  from  that  quarter, 
the  peace  put  an  end  to  these  opera- 
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might  be  in  our  hands.  A  great  victory  was  won  by  Sir  Charles  Nap!er 
with  but  2,830  men,  against  ten  times  his  number,  at  Meeanee,  close  to 
Annexation  Hyderabad.  Hyderabad  was  then  taken,  and  Scinde  annexed. 
of  Scinde,  For  this  a[?gi-ession  there  was  slight  excuse ;  but  the  results 
to  Scinde  itself,  which  had  been  a  prey  to  misrule,  were  very  bene- 
ficial. Under  Napier's  rulfe  it  became  a  flourishing  and  contented  part 
of  our  empire.  Then  an  opportunity  was  found  for  attacking  the 
Bajah  of  Gwalior  :  two  battles  were  fought,  and  a  British  resident,  with 
practically  supreme  power,  was  placed  in  Gwalior. 

Under  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,Ellenborough's  successor,  a  still  greater 
extension  of  our  rule  was  carried  out.  As  in  Scinde,  the  disorder 
which  ruled  in  the  Punjab,  the  land  of  five  rivers,  gave  an  excuse 
for  interference.  Two  great  victories,  at  Moodkee,  on  December  18, 
1845,  when  Sir  Robert  Sale  was  slain,  and  at  Ferozeshah,  three  days 
later,  when  we  lost  2,415  men ;  two  under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  at 
Durrumkote  and  Aliwal,  on  the  Sutlej,  in  January,  1846;  and  the 
glorious  victory  of  Sobraon,  on  February  8,  when  Gough  stormed  an 
entrenched  camp  of  great  strength,  and  almost  annihilated  the  Sikh 
army,  completely  broke  their  power.  The  Punjab  was  overrun,  and 
a  large  part  annexed;  and  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Sing,  with  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  as  resident,  was  left  with  a  diminished  sovereignty — 
Sir  John  Lawrence  governing  the  annexed  territory.  But  in  1848  a 
revolt  of  the  Silihs  took  place,  and  Dalhousie,  who  had  succeeded 
Hardinge,  was  forced  to  a  second  Sikh  war.  On  January  13,  1849,  a 
desperate  battle  at  Chillianwalla  resulted  in  something  like  defeat  for 
of  the  Gough ;  but  he  redeemed  the  check  brilliantly  at  Gujerat 

Punjab,  on  February  21.  The  Punjab  was  then  entirely  annexed, 
and  was  governed  with  great  success  by  a  commission  headed  by  the 
two  Lawrences.  In  1853  a  fresh  expedition  to  Burmah  took  Hangoon, 
and  annexed  further  territory ;  while,  in  1866,  Oude,  whose 
position  practically  cut  the  British  power  in  two,  was  taken 
entirely  into  our  hands.  And  with  this  the  occupation  of  India  was 
completed.  The  rule  of  Dalhousie,  like  that  of  Bentinck,  was  memo- 
rable for  other  things  than  war.  It  saw  the  first  railways  and  the  first 
telegraphs,  the  wide  development  of  canals  for  navigation  and  irriga- 
tion, the  establishment  of  native  schools,  and  the  opening  of  the  civil 
service  to  competition.  In  1856  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Canning, 
younger  son  of  the  great  statesman. 

Our  empire  in  India  had  been  possible  because  the  inhabitants 
were  not  one  race,  but  many  races,  a  diversity  of  which  successive 
governors  had  availed  themselves  with  great  skill.  And  not  only  so, 
but  the  armies  with  which  our  battles  were  fought  were  largely  com* 
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posed  of  the  natives  themselves.  Out  of  a  total  force  of  280,000  men, 
235,000  were  natives,  the  best  being  Sikh  and  Ghoorka  regiments.  Of 
these,  five-sixths  were  Hindoos,  the  followers  of  Brahmin ;  the  rest 
Indian  "^ere  Mohammedans.    Among  both  the  binding  feeling  was 

caste  that  of  caste— and  the  loss  of  caste,  firom  the  failure,  even 

involuntary,  to  observe  one  of  a  thousand  religious  obligations,  the  most 
dreaded  calamity.  In  1806  a  serious  mutiny  had  broken  out  when 
some  regulation  of  dress  threatened  this  loss  of  caste ;  another  in  1824, 
and  a  third  in  the  second  Burmese  war,  when  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  cross  the  sea.  In  1866  Canning  ordered  that  none  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enlist  who  would  not  consent  to  do  so.  Thus  the  sepoy  was 
obliged  either  to  abandon  a  military  life,  the  only  one  for  which  he 
cared,  or  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  caste. 

Many  other  causes  led  to  the  great  outbreak.  The  very  improve- 
ments effected  by  Dalhousie  and  Bentinck  induced  the  belief  that 
all  Indian  customs  were  to  be  swept  away.  Every  dethroned  prince 
was  of  course  an  enemy.  The  sepoys  serving  in  Oude  had  special 
reasons  for  discontent.  A  prophecy  ran  that  after  a  hundred  years  the 
British  drums  should  be  heard  no  more;  and  a  hundred  years  had 
now  passed  since  Plassey.^* 

A  curious  circumstance,  whose  effects  were  unforeseen,  was 
skilfully  used  by  the  main  instigators  of  revolt  to  bring  all  this  dis- 
content and  these  aspirations  to  a  head  in  Bengal.  During  the  Bus- 
Causes  of  s^^^  war  an  improved  firearm — the  Minie  rifle,  so-called 
the  mutiny  from  its  inventor — had  been  introduced.  The  cartridges 
were  greased,  that  they  might  be  the  better  rammed  down ;  and  one  end 
had  to  be  bitten  off  in  order  to  set  the  powder  free.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  grease  used  was  the  fat  of  swine  and  cows — the  one  hateful 
to  the  Mohammedans,  the  other  the  sacred  animal  of  the  Hindoos — 
and  that  the  British  were  bent  on  thus  destroying  the  Hindoo  caste 
and  on  defiling  the  Mohammedans.  Several  small  mutinies  occurred 
at  once,  which  were  easily  crushed.  But  in  the  spring  of  1867 
secret  signals  passed  throughout  Bengal,  by  means  of  chvpdtis,  or  small 
cakes,  and  in  May  a  serious  revolt  took  place  at  Meerut.  The  ring- 
leaders were  captured  and  sentenced  to  severe  punishment ;  but  the 
next  day  the  3rd  Native  Cavalry  rose  and  released  the  prisoners,  killed 
Capture  of  ^^^^  officers,  and  marched  straight  upon  Delhi,  where  there 
Delhi  was  no  European  regiment,  and  where  they  were  joined  by 

the  native  troops,  who  butchered  an  English  chaplain  and  fifty  women 
and  children.      Many  isolated  bodies  of  English,  living  in  fancied 
security,  suffered  the  same  fate.    Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  with  a  small 
2*  Malleson's  *  Indian  Mutiny,'  in  Events  of  Our  Own  Times. 
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garrison,  defended  Lucknow,  and  was  killed  there.  Cawnpore,  where 
there  were  1,000  English,  chiefly  women  and  children,  was  besieged  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Mahratta  Nana  Sahib,  the  adopted  son  of  a 
dethroned  prince,  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  English  officers,  but  who  thought  himself  injured  by  the  refusal  of 
a  pension.  This  man  displayed  a  hideous  cruelty.  On  June  27  it 
Massacre  of  ^^  agreed  that  the  English  should  be  allowed  to  sail  down 
Cawnpore  the  river  to  Allahabad.  But  no  sooner  were  they  on  the 
boats  than  the  natives  opened  fire  upon  them,  and  the  larger  part  died 
there.  The  remainder  were  reserved  for  a  worse  fate.  They  were 
brought  back  to  Cawnpore,  and  there  butchered  in  cold  blood ;  their 
bodies  were  thrown  into  a  deep  well. 

Luckily  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  at  Lahore,  and  his  Sikhs  were 
faithful.  They  did  not  observe  caste,  and  the  people  of  Oude  were 
Recapture  ancient  foes.  He  at  once  sent  them  forward  to  Delhi  under 
ofDeHii  Nicholson,  while  European  troops  hurried  from  Alipore 
and  Meerut.  A  victory  was  won  outside  the  city,  which  was  then 
besieged.  Reinforcements  came  up,  and  on  September  20  Delhi  was 
taken  by  storm.     Unhappily  Nicholson  was  killed. 

Lucknow  meanwhile  was  holding  out,  though  in  dire  distress. 
Neill,  with  a  fusilier  regiment,  followed  by  Havelock  with  two  naore 
which  had  been  serving  in  Persia,  canie  by  forced  marches  through 
the  burning  Indian  sun  to  the  relief ;  and  on  September  26  they  forced 
Jieiief  of  *^®^^  ^^y  through  the  streets  to  the  residency,  where  the 
Lucknow  little  band  held  out,  Neill  faUing  gloriously  in  the  fight. 
But  the  situation  was  desperate,  for  they  were  still  surrounded  by 
many  times  their  numbers.  At  length,  on  November  17,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  sent  out  in  haste  from  England,  finally  came  to  the  rescue. 
Then  reconquest  went  steadily  on;  the  last  battle  was  against  the 
Queen  of  Jhansi,  who  had  been  treated  by  Dalhousie  as  harshly  as 
Nana  Sahib,  and  who  died  fighting  in  the  plains  of  Gwalior. 

The  horrors  of  the   mutiny   had  been   terrible ;    those    of    the 

vengeance  were  still  more   so.     The  British  were  firenzied  at  the 

murders  of  women  and  children ;  they  covered  their  name 
jvcycncre 

with  disgrace  by  the  abominable  cruelty  of  the  punishments 

and  executions  which  followed  their  successes.     Officers  vied  with 

men  in  deeds  of  such  a  character  that  it  was  rare  to  find  any  one 

who  had  participated  in  them  willing  in  a  year  or  two  to  talk   on 

the  subject.     One  man   alone — the  governor-general — tried  hard  to 

place  a  check  upon  this  savage  spirit  of  revenge ;  and  he  earned  the 

nickname  of  *  Clemency  Canning.* 

ThQ  mutiny  had  one  important  result.     The  long  controversy  of 
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the  relation  of  the  government  of  India  to  the  crown  was  at  length 
brought  to  an  end.  In  1858  the  East  India  Company,  with  the  court 
Chan  e  in  ^^  directors  and  board  of  control,  was  abolished  by  parha- 
government  ment,  and  the  government  of  India  transferred  to  the  crown. 
**  °  **  India  is  now  managed  by  a  secretary  of  state  in  England,  a 
viceroy,  and  a  council  of  fifteen,  of  whom  eight  are  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  seven  in  the  first  instance  by  the  directors,  vacancies  in 
their  places  being  filled  up  by  the  council  itself. 

Meanwhile  we  had  been  at  war  with  China  also.  The  Chinese 
laws  forbade  the  use  of  opium,  which  we  insisted  upon  introducing ; 
Chinese  ^^^  ^  1840  a  short  war  ensued.  The  result  was  the  ac- 
wa'  quisition  of  Hong  Kong,  the  opening  of  other  ports  to  our 

ships,  the  payment  of  nearly  4,500,000Z.  to  Britain  and  1,250,0002.  to 
the  opium  merchants.  In  1856  the  quarrel  again  broke  out,  nomi- 
nally over  the  seizure  of  a  smuggling  ship  carrying  the  British  flag. 
We  were  completely  in  the  wrong,  as  we  had  been  in  1840;  but 
*  Our  country,  right  or  wrong '  was  Palmerston's  motto,  and  war  fol- 
lowed. Palmerston  was  attacked  by  Peehtes,  Whigs,  Conservatives, 
and  the  Manchester  peace  party  under  Bright  and  Cobden.  An  appeal 
to  the  country  however  sent  him  back  to  power  with  a  large  majority, 
and  before  his  government  fell  two  years  later  the  Chinese  had  been 
again  crushed. 

Principal  Dates 


Peel  prime  minister    . 

A.D. 

.     1840 

Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 

A.V. 

1845-1849 

Penay  postage    . 

.     1840 

.     1850 

Union  of  Canada 

.    1841 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill 

.     1850 

War  in  Afghanistan    . 

1841-1842 

Great  Exhibition 

.     185a 

Chartism     . 

1837-1843 

DfefttiioiWcHington  . 

.     1852 

Anti-Com-Law  League 

.     1838 

Qrimean  War 

1854-1856 

First  Irish  Famine      . 

.     1845 

Chiaoje  War  "     . 

.     1856 

Second  Irish  Famine  . 

.     1846 

Indian  Mutiny    . 

.     1857 

Section  4. — Emigration  and  Colonisation 

Emigration  had  for  many  years  been  increasing  as  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labourers  fell  off,  and  facilities  for  locomotion  increased ; 
Emigration  *^®  peasants  foimd  it  more  advantageous  to  emigrate  than 
to  America  to  go  to  the  towns,  and  government  helped  them  to  do  so. 
Between  1840  and  1846,  246,000  went  to  Canada,  and  362,000  to  the 
United  States ;  the  number  settling  in  Canada  afterwards  decreased, 
while  nearly  IJ  millions,  a  large  proportion  being  Irish,  sailed  between 
1860  and  1 8  6  9  for  America.  The  West  Indies  had  rapidly  declined 
since  the  world's  markets  had  been  thrown  open  to  us  at  the  peace  of 
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1816.      But   on  the   other  hand  Great    Britain  was  founding  an 

empire  in  the  southern  hemisphere.    The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 

Cape  of        ^^^  come  into  our  hands  in  1816,  had  a  mild  climate  and 

Good  Hope     a  soil  suited  for  cattle  rearing.    Thither  the  government 

had  in  1 8 1 9  sent  some  5,000  emigrants,  and  the  experiment  had  been 

successful.    Between  1819  and  1849  wars  had  taken  place  with  the 

native  Kaffirs,  in  each  of  which  the  British  border  was  pushed  fiirthci 

east,  until  it  reached  the  Kei  river.    But  besides  the  Kaffirs,  we  had 

to  deal  with  the  slave-owning  Boers,  or  original  Dutch  settlers,  who, 

after  the  passing  of  the  Slavery  Abolition  Act,  left  the  Cape  and 

settled  in  Natal  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Free  State.     In   1843    we 

annexed  Natal  to  the   Drakenberg  range,  and  by  1856  possessed 

240,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  270,000. 

Australia  had  been  visited  by  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  two 

centuries  before  an  Enghsh  foot  was  placed  upon  it,  but  no  settlement 

had  been  left.     In  1769  an  expedition  was  sent  out  to 
Australia        ^^     ■%     •       t  ii  •        i»  tr 

Otaheite  by  government  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 

across  the  sun's  disc — an  event  of  rare  occurrence,  the  observations  on 
which  enable  astronomers  to  correct  the  calculation  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth.  The  commander  was  Captain  Cook,  who  was 
instructed  to  explore  the  Australian  coast  after  completing  the  scien- 
tific work  at  Otaheite.  In  1770  he  landed  on  New  Zealand,  and  in 
1771  reached  Botany  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  close  to  where 
Sydney  now  stands.  He  took  possession  of  the  east  coast  in  the  name 
of  George  III.,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  from  th^ 
shape  of  the  coast  line.  The  first  use  made  of  the  discovery  was  to  estab- 
lish a  penal  settlement ;  and  the  first  colonists  were  800  convicts,  who 
founded  Sydney  in  1787.  But  the  soil  was  sandy  and  improduc- 
tive ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  free  gift  of  land,  labour,  tools,  and  food 
to  emigrants,  and  by  granting  lands  to  released  convicts,  that  it  was 
found  possible  to  maintain  a  settlement.  In  1821  New  South  Wales, 
with  Norfolk  Island  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  contained  40,000  per- 
sons; but  the  colony  was  likely  to  perish  through  the  prevailing 
drunkenness  and  immorality.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centur\ , 
however,  sheep  rearing  was  introduced  by  a  settler  named  McArthiir, 
and  the  future  of  Australia  was  assured.  In  1 8 66  there  were  in  New 
South  Wales  266,000  persons  and  nearly  eight  million  sheep.  Mel- 
bourne was  founded  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
1826,  to  put  an  end  to  an  attempt  of  the  French  to  settle,  Gren 
Britain  claimed  the  whole  continent.  The  progress  of  Western 
Australia  was  very  slow;  but  by  1840  Southern  Aur.tralia  held 
15,000  persons  and  200,000  sheep.      In   1826   Tasmania,   or   Van 
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Diemen's  Land,  was  made  a  separate  colony.  Victoria  was  carved 
out  of  New  South  Wales  in  1 8  6 1,  and  Queensland  in  1 8  5  9.  In  1 8  3  8 
New  Zealand  was  acquired,  largely  by  purchase  from  native  chiefs,  and 
made  a  colony  by  royal  charter  in  1840.  This  has  led  to  the  rapid 
extinction  by  war,  drink,  and  vice,  of  the  Maories — a  splendid  people  of 
the  Malay  race.  The  Tasmanians  have  entirely  disappeared,  imder 
circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  conquering  race. 

The  main  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
was  the  transportation  system,  which  filled  the  colony  with  the  worst 
characters  from  England,  and  which  kept  down  the  wages  of  free 
labour.  So  loud  was  the  outcry  that  in  1840  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales  ceased.  But  Van  Diemen*s  Land  and  Norfolk  Island 
were  the  more  flooded,  until  the  evil  grew  so  intolerable 
t^an^poltu-  that  the  government  in  1849  attempted  to  ship  the  con- 
*^°"  victs  to  the  Cape.    There  the  colonists  rose  almost  in  re- 

bellion, and  forced  them  to  re-embark.  A  league  was  then  formed 
throughout  Australia  for  ridding  the  colony  of  this  blighting  system, 
and  in  1853  it  was  absolutely  abolished ;  henceforward  penal  servitude 
has  been  carried  out  in  our  prisons  at  home. 

In  1842  New  South  Wales  was  placed  under  a  legislative  coilncil 
appointed  jointly  by  the  crown  and  the  inhabitants;  and  in  1849 
Victoria,  Southern  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  Western  Aus« 
tralia  had  similar  constitutions.  In  1860  power  was  given  them 
to  alter  their  form  of  government.  New  South  Wales,  followed  by 
the  others,  at  once  reproduced  the  home  system — an  elective  house 
of  commons  and  a  second  chamber  nominated  by  the  crown.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  1861  brought  a  rapid  influx  of  people ;  in 
1860  Australia  had  265,000,  in  1 8  8 1  nearly  two  millions. 


CHAPTER  IV 
VlCTOmAS     1868-1887 

Section  1. — The  Second  Be  form  Bill,    Irish  Legislation 

On  January  14,  18  6  8,  an  attempt  which  barely  failed  of  success  was 

made  in  the  streets  of  Paris  to  murder  Napoleon  III.    The 

to  Murder      plot  had  been  hatched  in  London,  and  the  French  inveighed 

^'"  against  England  in  the  most  unmeasured  and  menacing 


terms.    To  satisfy  French  feeling  Palmerston  brought  in  a  bill  for 

ry  of  Our  Oion 
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punishing  such  conspiracies  ;  but  the  vappuring  of  the  French  caused 
so  strong  a  feeling  in  the  country  that  a  hostile  amendment  was 
carried,  and  Palmerston  resigned.'^  Lord  Derby  then  became  prime 
minister  for  the  second  time,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  life  of  their  ministry  was  short.  A  new  reform  agita- 
tion, for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  which  was  led  with  his  utmost 
eloquence  by  John  Bright,  compelled  the  government  to  move,  and 
Disraeli  brought  in  a  bill  which  would  have  extended  the  franchise 
certainly,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  votes  almost  entirely  to  the 
classes  naturally  conservative.  It  was  at  once  contemptuously  thrown 
out;  parliament  was  dissolved;  a  Liberal  majority  was  returned,  and 
in  June  a  vote  of  no  confidence  was  carried.^    Palmerston  came  bacli 

,    ,    to  office,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  constantly  growing 
Palmerston's  .  ,  ,,  -    ,  ,  ,      .  i 

second  more  progressive,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  with 

ministry  j^^^^  j^j^  Kusscll,  Sidney  Herbert,  Comewall  Lewis,  Lord 
Granville^  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  the  cabinet  also.  A  reform  bill 
upon  radical  lines  was  at  once  brought  in  by  Lord  Eussell;  but 
Palmerston  was  no  lover  of  reform,  the  country  was  lukewarm,  and 
the  bill  was  withdrawn.  The  chief  interest  was  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
budget,  and  in  the  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
treaty  with  mainly  the  work  of  Cobden.  By  this  great  free-trade 
France  measure  Great  Britain  abolished  totally  all  duties  upon 

French  manufactured  goods,  and  reduced  those  on  French  brandy  and 
wines,  the  former  to  that  paid  on  colonial  brandy ;  France  in  return 
reducing  her  duties  upon  coal  and  all  articles  of  staple  British  manu- 
facture. In  18  58  the  property  qualification  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment laid  down  in  Anne's  reign  (p.  350)  was  abolished.* 

Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  to  repeal  the  paper  duty  led  to  a  quarrel 
with  the  Lords,  who  by  rejecting  it  asserted  their  right  to  alter  a 
Interference  money  bill,  a  right  never  put  forward  since  the  time  of 
hi  ml^''^  Charles  11.^  Lord  Pahnerston  at  once  introduced  three 
bills  resolutions  rejecting  this   claim  ;    and,  to  overcome    the 

Lords'  resistance,  the  repeal  of  the  duties  was  *  tacked '  to  the  budget 
(p.  338),  so  that  both  must  be  passed  or  rejected  together.      The 

*  Another  practical    expression    of  Exhibition  in  Manchester,  the  Handel 

English  feeling  was  shown  in  the  uni-  Festival,  the  *  Great  Eastern '  steam- 

versal  formation  of  volunteer  rifle  corps  ship,  and  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 

(p.  490,  note).  cable— all  belong  to  this  period.    The 

5  Several  events  testifying  to  na-  National  Gallery  was  founded  in  1824. 
tional  security,  wealth,  and   advance-  *  In  1866  a  similar  treaty  was  made 

ment  had  meanwhile  taken  place.    The  with  Austria. 

Social  Science  Association,  the  South  *  Airy,  *  The  English    Bestoration 

Kensington  Museum,  the  British  Mu-  and  Louis  XIV.,'  in  Epochs  of  Modem 

Betim  Reading  Room,  tho  Art  Treasure  History^  p.  172. 
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Lords  have  never  again  revived  the  claim.  During  this  session  a  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  compulsory  church  rates  (p.  476)  was  rejected  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker;  in  1861  it  was  defeated  by  two 
votes.     It  was  finally  passed  in  1868.* 

In  1861  broke  out  the  disastrous  civil  war  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  of  America,  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of 
Atnericnn  slavery  there.  It  began  with  the  repudiation  by  South  Caro- 
civu  war  ]ina,  followed  by  that  of  ten  other  states,  of  the  authority  of 
the  Union.  The  Northern  States  were  free,  the  Southern  slave-owning. 
The  Northern  States,  too,  were  largely  manufacturing,  the  Southern 
were  not ;  and  questions  regarding  tariffs  embittered,  if  they  were  not 
the  principal  cause  of,  the  quarrel.  Formal  neutrality  was  observed 
by  all  other  nations ;  but  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  working  men 
were  steadfast  in  their  sympathy  with  the  North,  there  was  among  the 
upper  classes,  in  spite  of  the  question  of  slavery,  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  South  ;  and  we  were  within  a  short  distance  of  war  when  a 
British  steamer,  the  *  Trent,*  was  stopped  by  a  Northern  cruiser  and 
four  Southern  gentlemen  forcibly  carried  off.  Our  law 
officers  declared  this  action  illegal ;  the  country  was  vehe- 
mently excited ;  but  the  North  hesitated  to  give  way,  and  we  made 
ready  for  instant  war.  Their  final  acquiescence  in  our  demands  was 
due  not  only  to  their  own  necessities,  but  to  the  conciliatory  though 
firm  language  of  the  despatches,  in  the  fi*aming  of  which  the  Prince 
Consort '  had  a  large  share. 

The  southern  coasts  being  strictly  blockaded,  no  cotton  could  reach 
England.     The  result  was  that  the  trade  of  Lancashire  was  at  a  stand- 
still,  and  800,000  wage-earning  men  were  robbed  of  their 
cotton  livelihood.     Their  beJiaviour  was  an  honour  to  the  whole 

famine  working  class.     Had  we  joined  the  South,  their  sufferings 

would  have  ended.  But  they  raised  no  cry  for  this ;  they  knew  that 
the  cause  of  the  South  was  the  cause  of  slavery.  Soon  help  flowed 
in ;  every  class  gave  according  to  its  means  ;  servants  gave  firom  their 
wages,  children  firom  their  pocket-money ;  even  the  Northern  States 
sent  subscriptions ;  and  thus  the  people,  though  in  enforced  idleness, 
were  kept  supplied  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  stoppage  of  the 
cotton  supply  had  another  result.    It  was  felt  that  we  must  no  longer 

*  War  broke  out  in  1859  between  Pope  being  master  of  the  ehnrch  states. 

France  united  to  Sardinia  and  Austria.  France  acquired  Savoy. 

The  latter  was  expelled  from  North  ^  Unfortunately    he    died,    Decem- 

Italy  ;    while  in  the  south  Garibaldi  ber  11, 1861,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 

freed    Sicily    and    Naples.      In    1861  .  one.    In  1868  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed  king  innrried  to  tiie  Princess  Alexandra  of 

of    Italy   by    an    Italian    parliament,  Deiuuajk. 
Aaatt:a  still  retaining  Venice,  and  tiie 
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be  dependent  upon  a  foreign  nation  for  the  material  of  a  staple  trade  ; 
and  cotton  growing  in  India  was  therefore  rapidly  developed. 

Though  formally  neutral,  we  had  become  seriously  compromised. 
The  *  Alabama '  and  other  vessels  built  at  liirkeiihead^ere  fitted  out  as 
The  cruisers  for  the  South,  and  were  allowed  to  escape  in  spite 

*  Alabama'  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  American  minister.  The 
damage  done  to  the  commerce  of  the  Northern  States  by  these  cruisers 
was  very  great ;  but  they  were  in  no  condition  to  enforce  redress  at 
the  time.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  arbitrators  were  appointed  by 
Great  Britain,  America,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil,  to 
settle  the  claim  against  us.  They  finally  decided  that  "we 
should  pay  3,000,000Z.  In  that  year  a  second  arbitration  took  place 
regarding  the  island  of  San  Juan,  which  was  given  against  us  in  favour 
of  the  United  States. 

During  1864  motions  were  introduced  to  make  the  county  and 
borough  fi:anchises  the  same  (p.  467),  and  to  lower  the  latter.  They 
were  defeated  through  Palmerston's  opposition ;  but  they  served ,  to 
emphasise  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  as  future  leader  of  an  advanced 
Liberal  party.®  At  the  general  election  of  1866,  which  was  fought 
upon  the  question  of  reform,  he  was  in  his  own  phrase  *  unmuzzled  *  by 
being  defeated  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  his  old  constituency,  and 
elected  instead  in  South  Lancashire.  The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston 
Death  of  cleared  the  way  ;  Lord  RusseU  became  prime  minister, 
Paimergton  and  Mr.  Gladstone  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Two  other 
notable  men  died  in  this  year — Cobden,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.^ 

In  March  1866  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  his  reform  bill;  but  a 

8  Up  to  1861  Austria  was  the  lead-  gun,'  an  improved  rifle.     Austrian  in- 

ing  power  in  Germany.    But  in  that  fluence  in  North  Germany  was   com- 

year  William  I.  became  king  of  Prussia,  pletely  destroyed.  By  the  treaty  which 

with   Count  Bismarck    for    his    chief  followed,  Italy  acquired  Venice  (p.  503, 

minister.    Bismarck's  idea  was  to  make  note)^  Bome  still  remaining  in  the  hands 

Prussia  the  head  of  a  united  German  of  the  Pope. 

empire.    In  1864  Austria  and  Prussia  ®  The  agitation  against   the  liquor 

joined  to  wrest  from  Denmark  the  pro-  traflfic  had  begun  in  1852 ;  the  United 

vinces    of    Schleswig     and    Holstein,  Kingdom  Alliance  was  founded  in  1858. 

whose    inhabitants    were    of    German  A  bill  was  introduced  in  1864,  providing 

birth.      Our   sympathy  was  with    the  that  if  two-thirds  of    the    ratepayers 

Danes,  and  Lord  Bussell  used  mena-  were  in  favour  of  prohibiting  the  sale 

cing  language,  the  failure  to  back  which  of  intoxicating  liquors    in   any  town, 

by  deeds  brought  upon  him  from  Lord  such  sale  should  be  illegal ;  but  it  was 

Derby  the  taunt  that  his  policy  was  rejected.     The  contest  has  gone  on  un- 

*  meddle  and  muddle.'    In  1866  Austria  remittingly  ever  since.    On  March  20, 

and  Prussia  quarrelled.    A  war,  lasting  1891,  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  decided 

only  six  weeks,   ended  in  a  complete  that  magistrates  may  refuse  to  renew  a 

victory  for  Prussia,  in  a  great  measure  licence  to  a  public-house  at  their  dis- 

through  the  excellence  of  her  *  needle  cretion. 
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party  was  formed  against  it  amongst  the  Liberals  themselves,  led  by 
Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman,  which  will  always  be  remembered  less 
Cave  of  ^'or  its  success  than  for  the  name  of  *  AduUamites '  applied 
AduUam  to  its  members  by  Mr.  Bright,  because,  like  David,  they 
had  called  into  their  cave  of  Adullam  *  everyone  that  was  in  distress 
and  everyone  that  was  discontented.'  Hereupon  Lord  Derby  and 
Disraeli  again  came  into  office.  Urged  on  by  the  general  feeling  that 
the  question  must  be  settled  somehow — by  the  activity  of  the  Reform 
League,  by  the  action  of  the  mob,  who,  forbidden  to  meet  in  Hyde 
Park,  tore  down  the  railings  and  held  their  meeting  in  despite  of 
authority,  and  by  great  meetings  in  the  large  towns,  especially  one  in 
Birmingham  addressed  by  Mr.  Bright — Disraeli  determined,  in  spite 
Disraeli's  ^^  *^^  resignation  of  three  members  of  the  government — 
refonn  bill  Lord  Cranborne  (the  present  Marquis  of  Salisbury),  Lord 
Carnarvon,  and  General  Peel — to  bring  in  a  bill  himself.  Like  the 
last,  it  was  drawn  mainly  to  suit  the  Conservatives:  (1)  in  the 
boroughs  the  franchise  was  to  be  given .  to  any  householder  of  two 
years'  occupation  who  also  paid  rates.  This  cut  out  all  lodgers,  as 
well  as  the  very  large  class  called  *  compound  householders,'  who 
lived  in  houses  of  a  poor  class  where  the  landlord  compounded  for  the 
rates,  paying  on  a  lower  scale  than  that  paid  by  persons  inhabiting 
houses  of  a  higher  rental ;  (2)  in  the  counties  no  one  occupying  a 
house  of  less  rateable  value  than  151,  was  to  have  a  vote— thus  even 
the  better  class  of  agricultural  labourers  were  unenfranchised ;  (3)  any 
one  who  paid  sufficient  direct  taxation,  and  who  was  also  an  occupier 
paying  rates,  was  to  have  two  votes ;  (4)  there  were  then  what  Mr. 
Bright  called  the  *  fancy  franchises  ' — votes  were  given  to  university 
graduates,  or  those  who  had  passed  the  senior  middle-class  examina- 
tions, ministers  of  all  denominations,  barristers,  attorneys,  medical 
men,  and  certificated  schoolmasters,  and  to  any  one  who  on  July  1  in 
any  year,  and  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding,  had  had  a 
balance  of  501,  in  savings-banks,  or  had  during  the  past  year  paid  20s. 
for  assessed  tax  and  income-tax ;  (6)  towns  with  less  than  7,000  inhabi- 
t^ts  were  to  be  disfranchised,  and  the  members  thus  set  free  were  to 
be  distributed  chiefly  among  the  counties,  not  among  the  large  towns. 
This  bill  looked  very  different  after  it  had  undergone  Mr.  Gladstone's 
The  bill  manipulation.  Disraeli,  not  having  a  majority  in  the 
altered  by  house,  accepted  alterations  one  after  another,  which  trans- 
the  Liberals  fo^jje^  j^  into  a  thoroughly  Liberal  measure.  The  dual 
vote  and  the  exclusion  of  the  compound  householder  were  both 
abandoned,  the  latter  alteration  admitting  four  times  as  many  as 
Disraeli  had  intended ;  lodgers  paying  101,  a  year  rent  had  the  fran- 
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chise  given  them ;  the  fSajicy  franchises  vanished ;  the  county  fran- 
chise was  lowered  from  15L  to  lOL;  the  two  years*  compulsory 
residence  in  boroughs  was  reduced  to  ond>;  the  standard  for  partial 
disfranchisement  was  raised  from  7,000  to  10,000 ;  and  Manchester, 
It  beoo  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  each  got  an  additional 
Radical  member.  The  Lords  however  succeeded  in  an  important 
measure  alteration  :  in  places  returning  three  members  each  voter 
was  to  have  two  votes,  so  that  the  candidate  of  the  minority  might 
gain  a  seat ;  the  lodger  franchise  was  also  raised  to  12Z.  With  these 
changes  a  Badical  measure  was  passed  perforce  by  a  Conservative 
minister.  The  Befbrm  Bill  of  1 8  8  2  had  given  political  power  to  the 
middle  classed;  this  gave  it  to  the  working  classes.^^ 

To  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  working  men  themselves, 
more  than  to  any  legislation  or  help  from  outside,  is  due  a  vast  im- 
provement in  their  condition.  Foiled  on  the  side  of  Chartism,  they  had, 
as  early  as  1848,  turned  to  Socialism  (p.  481) ;  and  the  history  of  co- 
operation is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  greatest  legislative  triumphs 
of  the  era  of  reform.  In  that  year  twenty-eight  Bochdale  weavers, 
calling  themselves  the  *  Bochdale  Equitable  Pioneers,'  "  subscribed  a 
sovereign  each  to  set  up  a  shop  where,  for  ready-money  only,  they 
might  buy  good  groceries  at  a  reasonable  price,  dividing  the  profits 
among  themselves.  Soon  their  numbers  increased ;  the  grocer's  shop 
developed  into  a  store  for  the  sale  of  all  that  workmen  wanted  ; 
and  libraries  and  news-rooms  were  attached.  Then  came  com  mills,  a 
manufiekcturing  society,  land  and  building  societies,  aU  on  the  same 
principle.  In  1861,  instead  of  twenty-eight  members  with  a  capital 
of  28Z.,  the  Bochdale  society  had  8,500  members,  with  a  capital  of 
125,000Z.  After  the  beginning  of  the  American  war  their  example 
was  followed  in  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns.  In  1852  the 
*  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act '  gave  these  societies  power  to 
carry  on  trade  as  general  dealers,  to  sell,  that  is,  to  non-members ; 
another  act  in  1862  enabled  them  to  hold  more  than  a  single  acre  of 
land,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  restricted.  The  principle  of 
co-operation  has  spread  from  the  working  class  to  every  other,  until 
co-operative  stores  and  co-operation  generally — the  idea  of  Bobert 

10  The  worst  form  of  the  no-popery  lowered    wages  (p.    485,  note).      Hia 

spirit  was  excited  at  this  time,  chiefly  pamphlet,     *  The     Confessional     Un- 

in  the  Midlands,  by  the  lectures  of  one  masked,'  had  a  very  wide  sale,  and  his 

Murphy,  an  itinerant  lecturer,  against  coarse  invectives  attracted  vast  audi- 

the  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  con-  ences,  which  for  two  or  three  days  sub- 

fessional.    He  was  aided  by  the  un-  jected  Birmingham  to  a  repetition  of 

doubted  growth   of  Bitualism  in  the  the  Gordon  riots. 

Church  of  England,  and  bv  the  English  ^^  "M^oleswoiHi,  History  of  England, 

working  man's  dislike  of  the  Irish,  who  iii.  p.  206. 
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Owen  (see  page  481,  note) — have  become  common  throughout  the 
country. 

Unhappily  there  is  a  less  pleasant  side  of  the  life  of  the  working 
classes  at  this  time  to  be  mentioned.  Trades-unions  were  common 
in  England.  Some  were  reasonably  administered  ;  but  in  others 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  union  was  enforced,  or  men  unwilling  to 
join  were  compelled  to  do  so,  by  coercion  which  often  took  the  form 
of  outrage,  and  more  than  once  of  mm'der.  In  Sheffield  especially, 
tmder  the  direction  of  Broadhead,  the  secretary  to  the  union,  wha 
himself  gave  evidence,  an  appalling  tyranny  existed,  which  was  dis* 
closed  in  1 8  6  7  before  a  government  commission. 

In  February  1868  Lord  Derby  resigned  the  premiership  to  Mr. 
Disraeli.^^  Ireland  was  once  more  to  absorb  attention.  The  Fenian  *' 
Association,  which  began  in  1868,  and  came  to  its  height  during  the 
American  war — was  led  by  Stephens,  one  of  the  agitators  of  1 8  8  8.  A 
plot  to  seize  Chester  Castle  was  betrayed,  and  the  leaders  arrested. 
An  attempt  to  rescue  them  as  they  were  being  driven  through  the 
streets  failed,  but  a  police  sergeant  was  killed  in  the  fight,  Septem- 
ber 18,  186  7.  On  December  10  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  exploded 
against  the  wall  of  Clerkenwell  prison,  a  large  part  of  which  was  blown 
down ;  but  the  authorities  had  had  warning  of  an  attempt  to  rescue 
the  Fenian  prisoners  confined  there,  and  the  plan  miscarried.    These 

events  led  Mr.  Gladstone  to  resolve  to  clear  away  one  great 
stone  In '  Irish  grievance ;  and  on  April  30,  186  8,  his  resolution  that 
DiSabiish-  ^*  ^^®  expedient  to  disestabhsh  and  disendow  the  Irish 
ment  of  the    Church  was  carried  against  the  government.    Mr.  Disraeli 

therefore  appealed  to  the  country,  when  a  majority  of  120 
was  returned  pledged  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  at  once  became 
prime  minister,  and  a  great  period  of  legislative  vigour  began. 

On  March  1,  1869,^*  he  brought  in  his  bill;  and'  on  July  26, 
after  a  brilliant   debate  in  the   House  of  Lords,  the  last  in  which 

1'  In  1867  an  expedition  was  sent  wounded.    Magdala  was  then  stormed, 

under  Sir  Bobert  Napier  to  Abyssinia,  to  King  Theodore  dying  by  his  own  hand, 

secure  the  release  of  some  British  sub-  Sir  Bobert    Napier    was    made    Lord 

jects  whom  King    Theodore  had  im-  Napier  of  Magdala. 
prisoned.      In  April  1868  it  reached  *'  The  word  'Fenian'  is  of  uncer- 

MagdaJa,  the  capital,  after  a  toilsome  tain  meaning,  said  to  be  the  name  for 

march  of  four  hundred  miles  through  a  the  ancient  Irish  soldier, 
mountain  country  destitute  of  roads.  '*  In  1869  imprisonment  for  debt^ 

There  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  unless  it  were  fraudulent,  was  abolished, 

the  wild  rush  of  the  Abyssinians  was  An  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was  passed, 

foiled  by  the  discipline  and  rifles  of  the  to  apply  more  usefully  the  funds  of  the 

English :  5C0  of  ihem  were  killed,  and  numerous    schools    endowed   in   early 

1,500  wounded.    Of  the  English  not  a  days,  which  had  been  largely  diverted 

man  was    killed,    and    only  nineteen  from  their  proper  objects. 
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the  veteran  Lord  Derby  took  part,  it  received  the  royal  assent. 
From  January  1,  1871,  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  ceased  to  exist  On  February  15,  18  70,  Mr.  Gladstone 
brought  in  his  second  great  Irish  measure.  His  Land  Bill  gave 
Irish  Land  facihties  to  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings,  and  to 
^^^  landlords  to  prepare  waste  lands  for  occupation ;  awarded 

compensation  to  the  tenant  for  eviction  and  for  improvements  he  had 
made  on  'his  farm ;  and  to  the  landlord  for  damages  done  by  the 
tenant.  After  a  prolonged  struggle  of  six  months,  this  bill  became  law. 
At  t"he  same  time  there  was  passed,  through  the  energy  of 
Mr.  Forster,  the  great  Education  Act  of  18  70,  which  remedied  tha 
educational  destitution  of  the  poorer  classes  J  ^  It  provided 
Education  that  in  all  localities  where  the  school  supply  was  inade- 
^^^  quate  to  the  population,  school  boards  should  be  compnl- 

sorily  formed  to  build  and  manage  new  schools  provided  out  of  the 
rates.  These  boards  were  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws,  compelling 
the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  settling  at  what  age  they  might 
leave  shool.  As  proposed  by  Mr.  Forster,  they  might  also  aid  exist- 
ing schools,  and  give  whatever  religious  instruction  they  thought  well 
in  their  own ;  and  over  this  arose  the  principal  debates.  Dissenters, 
and  those  who  held  that  no  religious  instruction  at  all  should  be 
given  in  rate-aided  schools,  opposed  it  with  all  their  force ;  while  they 
further  maintained  that  the  aid  already  given  to  voluntary  schools 
ought  to  be  discontinued  so  long  as  religious  instruction  was  given  in 
them.  At  length  a  compromise  was  arranged.  In  the  board  schools 
religious  instruction  might  be  given,  but  with  a  *  conscience  clause,* 
enabling  children  to  be  withdrawn  from  it   when   desired  by  the 

'5  For  the  state  of  public  education  tary  to  the  Committee  of  CouHcil.    In 

up  to  1839,   see  p.    474.     Until    that  1861  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  commis- 

time  the  grant  had  been  80,0002.  a  year  sion  inquired  into  the  state  of  things ; 

for  building  school  houses    only.     In  and    Mr.   Lowe,    then    vice-president, 

1840  compulsory  inspection  was  intro-  issued  the  revised  code,  by  which  the 

duced.     The  first  training  college  for  system  of  payment  by  individual  pass 

teachers  was    founded    at    Battersea,  was    stamped    upon    the    system.      It 

1840,  and   was  aided  with  a  Govern-  has    only    been    got    rid   of    in   1890. 

ment  grant.    In  1848  this  was  handed  Matters  remained  thus  until  1870.     In 

over  to  the  National  Society,  and  the  1860  the  public  grant,  spent  on  920,000 

British    and    Foreign    Society    cstab-  children,  was  760,006Z. ;  in  1885,  from 

lished  another  at  Borough  Koad.     By  parliament  and  rates,  4,000,000Z.,  spent 

1846  the  annual  education  grant  had  on  8,500,000  children. — The  Reign  of 

risen  to  1,000,000Z.     In  that  year  the  Queen  Victoria,  vol.  ii.,  *  Schools,'  by 

system  of  pupil  teachers  was   begun ;  Matthew  Arnold.    At  the  present  mo- 

and  it  was  stipulated  that  schools  re-  ment  (1891)  a  bill  is  being  introduced  by 

ceiving  grants  should  be  properly  fur-  Lord  Salisbury  for  making  elementary 

nished  and  supplied  with  books  and  education  free— for  aboUshing,  that  is, 

apparatus.    By  1859  there  were  6,878  the  fees  hitherto  paid  by  the  children; 

certificated  teachers,  and  15,224  pupil  the  state  giving  an  equivalent  to  ihe 

teachers.    This  progress  was  the  work  managers, 
of  Su:  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  secre- 
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parents  ;  nor  might  any  religions  catechism  or  distinctive  formulary 
be  used.  The  voluntary  schools  were  to  go  on  receiving  grants,  but  they 
too  were  to  have  a  *  conscience  clause ; '  and  the  children  attending  the 
day  school  were  not  to  be  forced  to  attend  the  Sunday  school.  The 
school  boards  were  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Board  and  voluntary 
schools  were  alike  placed  under  the  Committee  of  Council,  with  the 
same  curriculum  of  subjects,  and  under  the  same  system  of  compulsory 
inspection.  No  school  might  receive  from  parliament  more  than  the 
greater  of  two  sums,  17a.  6d.  per  head,  or  the  amount  of  income 
voluntarily  raised.     This  act  was  passed  in  July  1870. 

In  1871^*^  the  system  by  which  officers  in  the  army  purchased  their 
conmaissions  was  abolished  by  royal  warrant  without  the  passing  of  an 
act  of  parliament.  The  religious  tests  required  at  Oxford  and 
in  army  Cambridge  for  degrees  were  swept  away,  and  the  main  clauses 
abolished  q£  ^^^  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  (p.  487)  repealed.  Voting  by 
ballot — one  of  the  Chartist  demands— was  passed  to  discourage  both 
bribery  and  intimidation.  In  1878  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
was  established  for  hearing  appeals  from  the  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Common  Pleas  (p.  71),  and  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

To  complete  his  scheme  of  Irish  reform,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1 8  7  8 
brought  forward  his  Education  Bill,  by  which  he  provided  for  a  great 
imiversity  at  Dublin,  from  which  the  teaching  of  theology  and  moral 
Irish  philosophy  shotdd  be  excluded.    But  both  Catholics  and 

Education  Protestants  disliked  it,  and  it  was  beaten  by  three  vctes. 
defeated  Since  Mr.  Disraeli  was  unprepared  to  form  a  government, 
Mr.  Gladstone  retained  office  for  a  short  time,  during  which  tests  were 
abolished  at  Trinity,  Dubhn,  as  they  had  been  at  the  English  uni- 
versities. Then  he  dissolved  parliament,  February  1874.  A  wide- 
spread Conservative  reaction  declared  itself.  The  country  was  tired 
of  far-reaching  legislative  reforms,  during  which  many  vested  interests 
had  been  touched.  The  Liberals  were  routed,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  came, 
Disraeli  in  °o*  ^^Y  ^^^  office,  but,  for  the  first  time,  into  power,  with 
power  a  majority  of  60  votes."     Lord  Cairns  was  lord  chancellor ; 

Lord  Derby — son  of  the  old  earl — foreign  secretary ;  Lord  SaUsbury, 
secretary  for  India;  Lord  Carnarvon,  colonial  secretary;  Mr.  Cross, 

'6  During  1871  attention  was  almost  republic.    During  the  war  Italy,  under 

entirely  engrossed  by  the  tremendous  Victor    Emmanuel,    took   Bome,    and 

sti-uggle  between  France  and  Prussia,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was 

which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Napo-  abolished. 

leon,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Paris,  ^^  A  little  war  with  the  Ashantees, 

the  horrors  of  the  Commune,  the  loss  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  on  the  Gold 

of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  France,  and  Coast  of  Africa,  was  successfully  finished 

the    union  of  all  the   German    states  at  Coomassie  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

under  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  became  just  after  the  dissolution, 
emperor,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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home  secretary;  Mr.  Hardy,  secretary  for  war;  Mr.  "Ward  Hunt, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  Mr.  Gladstone  now  gave  uj)  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  Lord  Hartington,  and  for  a  time  took  no  part  in 
public  affairs. 

Section  2. — Anti-Bussian  Policy,    Home  Bule 

Tlfe  government  was  not  happy  in  domestic  legislation.  The 
Public  Worship  Act,  which  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
^  ,,    ^       plaints    against    ritualism,    and    which    gave    power    to 

Public  Wor-    ^        .         ^^        .  ,  .  ,       .         ,       ,,        .    .      ^  o     , 

siiipReguia-  aggrieved  parishioners  to  mvoke  the  mterference  of  the 
tiou  Act  bishop  against  the  clergy,  and  to  the  bishop  to  act,  led  to 
little  good  and  to  much  ill-feeling.  In  1874  Samuel  Plimsoll,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  merchant  seamen  against  the  carelessness 
and  selfishness  of  many  shipowners,  brought  in  a  bill  making  pro- 
visions for  their  safety.  It  was  thrown  out;  but  the 
Seamen's  government  felt  bound  to  introduce  a  bill  of  their  own. 
Act  rpj^jg    however   they   soon  dropped ;    when  Mr.    Plimsoll 

expressed  his  disappointment  so  vehemently  as  to  cause  him  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  but  to  excite  also  such  strong  sympathy 
in  the  country  that  the  government  had  again  to  take  up  the  bill  and 
carry  it  through. 

Mr.  Disraeli  then  suffered  another  rebuff.  A  circular  was  issued  to 
captains  in  the  navy,  which  practically  recognised  the  right  of  a  slave 
The  Slave  owner  to  recover  a  fugitive  slave,  even  when  he  had  sought 
Circular  refuge  on  a  British  ship.  So  sharp  and  immediate  was  the 
outcry  from  the  whole  country  that  the  circular  had  at  once  to  be 
Ariis^  ♦  withdrawn.  One  most  useful  act  was  passed  by  Mr.  Gross 
Dwellings  — the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act — enabling  local  authorities  to 
"^^^  pull  down  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  rebuild 

on  the  sites.  During  this  parliament  flogging  in  the  army  was — 
thanks  to  the  advantage  taken  by  its  opponents  of  every  form  of 
obstruction  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
Abolished. 

It  is  for  his  foreign  policy  that  Mr.  DisraeH*s  last  government  will 
be  remembered.  It  was  full  of  dramatic  strokes,  prompted  by  the  feel- 
ing that  Great  Britain  was  especially  a  great  eastorn 
Disraeli's  power.  In  1876  the  country  was  surprised  by  the  an- 
poiicy.  nouncement  that  we  had  purchased  fi'om  the  Khedive  of 

^^^*  Egypt,    for   4,000,000/.,    his  400,000  shares   in  the   Suez 

Canal,  thus  acquiring  a  direct  proprietary  right  in  the  highway  to 
India.     Then  the  Prince   of  Wales   was  sent   on  a  tour  through 
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India,  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp.  India  itself  was  put  more 
directly  under  the  secretary  of  state,  and  Lord  Lytton  was  sent  out  to 
carry  through  the  government  policy.  In  1 876  the  title  of '  Empress 
of  India '  Was,  at  the  prime  minister's  wish,  assumed  by  the  queen. 

Of  the  designs  of  Eussia  in  the  east  Mr.  Disraeli  had  the  suspicion 
traditional  to  English  politicians  (p,  490)  in  a  pronoimced  form.  The 
Russia  blood  and  treasure  poured  out  in  the  Crimean  war  seemed 

indeed  to  have  been  spent  in  vain.  The  rule  of  Turkey  over 
her  subject  races  was  detestable,  while  Eussia,  growing  stronger  every 
day,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  given  her  by  the  discontent 
thus  created.  Insurrections  against  Turkey  broke  out  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1876 ;  and  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Russia  now  imited  in  a  remonstrance,  to  which  Great  Britain  reluc- 
tantly assented.  When  however  a  fresh  memorandum  was  proposed, 
which  threatened  force  in  case  Turkey  failed  to  carry  out  her  promises, 
Mr.  Disraeli  refused  to  accede  to  it,  and  it  was  therefore  dropped. 

Then  followed  an  insurrection  in  Bulgaria,  suppressed  by 
Turkey  with  atrocities  which  aroused  a  tempest  of  indignation  in 
Bulgarian  England.  Nothing  so  weakened  Disraeli  in  popular  esti- 
outrages  mation  as  the  apparent  levity  with  which  he  treated  the 
accounts  of  these  outrages — *  coffee-house  babble,'  he  called  them — 
though  abundantly  verified.  Mr.  Gladstone  came  from  his  retirement 
to  head  the  burst  of  feeling.  But  his  demand  that  Turkey  should 
leave  her  Christian  provinces,  *  bag  and  baggage,'  produced  a  counter- 
reaction.  The  object  of  Lord  Beaconsfield — for  Mr.  DisraeH  had  now 
accepted  a  peerage — ^was  to  maintain  Turkey  as  a  barrier  to  Eussia ; 
while  Mr.  Gladstone,  looking  to  her  incapacity  for  decent  rule,  would 
have  let  her  power  disappear. 

Before  long  Servia  and  Montenegro  declared  war  against  Turkey. 
Servia  was  soon  conquered,  but  Montenegro  held  out  until  Eussia  in- 
sisted on  an  armistice.  Then  a  conference  of  all  the  powers  took 
place  at  Constantinople,  when  the  influence  of  England  had  the  same 
effect  in  strengthening  the  resistance  of  Turkey  to  Russian  demands 
as  in  the  time  preceding  the  Crimean  war  (p.  490).  On  April  24, 
War  be-  1877,  therefore,  Russia  declared  war,  and  crossed  the 
iiTissia  and  ^a;lkans,  and  at  the  same  time  invaded  Asia  Minor.  The 
Turkey  campaign  was  bitterly  contested,  but  the  fall  of  Plevna  to 
the  genius  of  Todleben,  the  defender  of  Sebastopol,  after  a  siege  of 
the  most  murderous  character,  laid  open  the  road  to  Constantinople. 

Intense  excitement  now  reigned  in  England  ;^^  and  it  was  made 

^8  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  famous  ferring  to  a  speech  of  Lord  Beacons- 
political  nickname  was   invented,  re-    field  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in 
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still  keener  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  ordered  the  British  fleet  to  the 
Dardanelles,  and  obtained  a  vote  of  6,000,000Z.  Had  Eussia  per- 
sisted in  going  to  Constantinople  war  would  have  followed.  When 
news  came  that  Bussia  had  made  a  treaty  with  Turkey  at  San 
Stephano,  containing  conditions  which  Beaconsfield  would  not  accept, 
orders  were  sent  to  bring  a  large  contingent  of  Indian  troops  to  Malta.** 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  disapproved  of  so  warlike  a  policy, 
and  resigned,  Lord  Ssdisbury  now  becoming  foreign  minister. 

Bussia  gave  way,  and  in  1877  a  congress  was  held  at  Berlin, 
where  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  represented  Great 
Congress  of  Britain,  They  returned  with  the  famous  *  Peace  with 
Berlin  HonouT,'    which    caused    a    fi'esh    burst    of   enthusiasm 

among  the  Conservatives,  during  which  the  mob  broke  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's windows.  Boumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  were  made 
independent  states.  North  of  the  Balkans  there  was  formed  a  tribu- 
tary, but  self-governing  state,  of  Bulgaria ;  south  of  the  Balkans  a  new 
kingdom  of  Eastern  Eoumelia ;  the  Grecian  boundary  was  rectified. 
Bussia  received  Ardahan,  Ears,  and  Batoum  in  Asia  Minor,  with 
Bessarabia;  Austria  took  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Two  secret 
treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain  and  Bussia  and  Turkey  re- 
spectively, previously  to  the  congress,  had  secured  this  agreement. 
By  the  first,  Great  Britain  had  promised  to  Bussia  the  lands  she  now 
gained;  by  the  second,  she  guaranteed  the  Asiatic  possessions  of 
Turkey  in  return  for  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

But  Beaconsfield  was  bent  upon  a  further  check  to  Bussia.    As  in 

former  days  (p.  494),  it  was  believed  that  she  had  designs  upon  India, 

and  her  influence  in  Afghanistan  was  dreaded.    An  armed 
J^f'^Ii&n  stftQ 

mission  was  therefore  sent  m  1879  to  Shere  All  at  Cabul, 

and  both  Cabul  and  Candahar  were  occupied.    A  paper  treaty  with 

Shere  Ali's  son,  Yakoob  Ehan,  gave  us  some  strong  places,  forming  a 

*  scientific  frontier.'    Then,  following  precisely  the  course  of  former 

events  (p.  496),  came  the  revolt,  the  murder  of  Cavagnari,  the  head  of 

the  mission,  and  of  his  escort,  followed  by  a  fresh  invasion  and 

occupation  of  Cabul. 

1876,  in  which  he  intimated  that  Eng-  by  their   opponents  to  Bnpportera  of 
land  was  well  prepared,  if  need  be,  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy, 
a  prolonged  conflict.      There    was    a  ^'  This  raised  a  very  important  con- 
music-hall  song  much  in  vogue,  the  stitutional  objection.    The  Mutiny  Act 
burden  of  which  was :  settles  each  year  the  number  of  soldiers 

.Weaon-t.anttofight;b„t,byJi..go,    {^^S^tti^ddef  at•4"m" 
W;•^go°>e  ships,  we've  got  the  s';ta;s^°uU"]Ss;:t7saT^;;^ 

men,  »-3>ve  got  the  money  too.'  ^^^^^^^^  %y^w  'was    renle^    . 

The  name  *  Jingoes '  was  at  once  affixed    nullity. 
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During  1879  there  was  war  in  South  Africa  also.  North-east  of 
al,  divided  from  it  by  the  Tugela  river,  were  the  Zulus ;  beyond 
n  lay  the  Transvaal,  inhabited  by  the  Boers,  or  Dutch  settlers 
500).  The  latter  quarrelled  with  two  great  Zulu  chiefs — Cetewayo 
Secocceni — and  were  beaten.     To  guard  against  the  danger  of  the 

Zulus  overrunning  the  Transvaal,  and  then  falling  upon 

Natal,  we  annexed  the  former,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  went 
as  lord  high  commissioner.  War  broke  out  with  Cetewayo,  and 
January  22,  1879,  our  troops  suffered  a  severe  defeat  by  the 
iges  at  Isandhlwana,  followed  by  the  memorable  stand  of  Lieu- 
lilts  Chard  and  Bromhead  at  Rorke's  Drift— one  of  the  most 
liant  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  British  army — and  redeemed 
1  afterwards  at  Ulundi  by  Lord  Chelmsford.  Cetewayo  was  then 
ted  down  and  imprisoned.  In  one  of  the  skirmishes  of  this  war 
Prince  Imperial,  son  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  serving 
1  our  army,  was  killed.  . 

In  March  1880  Beaconsfield  dissolved  parliament.  Jiist  as  the 
iitry  had  under  Mr.  Gladstone  been  wea'ry  of  reform,  so  now  it 
i  weary  of  surprises  and  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  and  it  was  dis- 
ointed  at  the  failure  in  domestic  legislation.  The  High  Churchmen 
othian  ^  cspecial  Were  alienated  by  the  Public  Worship  Regula- 
paign  lation  Act.  In  his  famous  *  Midlothian  campaign,'  Mr. 
dstone  roused  feehng  to  the  utmost  against  both  the  foreign  and 
aestic    policy  of  the  government,  with    the  result    that  at  the 

general  election  the,  Liberals  were  in  a  majority  of  106. 
lerva-  Mr.  Forster  now  became  Irish  secretary;  Lord  Gran- 
'  ville,  foreign  secretary ;   Lord   Hartington,  secretary  for 

ia ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Lord 
Lconsfield  died  in  the  following  year,  and  Lord  Salisbury  became 
Conservative  leader. 

The  last  parhament  had  seen  the  beginning  of  that  revival  of  the 
nation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  or  Home  Rule, 

which,  working  at  first  through  the  Land  League,  and  led 
!  agita-    by  Mr.  Parnell,  has  largely  occupied  the  years  that  have 

since  passed.  In  his  hope  of  removing  the  wrongs  of  which 
land  still  complained,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  brought  in  and  carried 
ew  Land  Act,  by  which  a  commission  was  formed  to  fix  rents  for 
sen  years  in  advance ;  and  through  its  operation  rents  were  largely 
uced.  Unhappily,  the  agitation  was  accompanied  with  such  a 
lent  revival  of  murder  and  outrage  that  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
ifesto  pass  a  fresh  Coercion  Act ;  and  upon  the  issue  of  a  mani- 
io  advising  tenants  to  pay  no  rent  at  all,  Mr.  Parnell  and  other 

LI.  T 
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Irish  leaders  were  arrested.    But  before  long  Mr,  Parnell  was  re- 
leased, against  the  advice  of  Mr.  Forster,  who  thereupon  resigned. 

More  than  once  Mr.  Forster  had  narrowly  escaped  assassi- 
Lord  nation.    His  successor,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  was  less 

Cavendish     fortunate.    Within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  he  was  mur- 
andMr.         dered  in  broad  daylight  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  with  Mr. 
^  ®  Burke,  the  under- secretary.    A  fresh  and  severer  Coercion 

Act  was  at  once  passed. 

Meanwhile  our  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  had  led  to  war  with 
the  Boers,  who  inflicted  a  serious  defeat  upon  our  troops  under 
War  with  General  CoUey  at  Majuba  Hill ;  and,  though  their  ultimate 
the  Boers  subjugation  was  certain,  Mr.  Gladstone  resolved  to  restore 
their  independence.    Afghanistan,  too,  was  evacuated. 

Affairs  in  Egypt,  which,  as  commanding  the  route  to  India  (i).  510), 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  and  where  Great  Britain  and 
France  exercised  a  dual  control,  the  Khedive  being  only  a  nominal  ruler, 

then  demanded  attention.  An  Egyptian  officer  named 
ment  of  Arabi  Pasha  headed  the  army  in  a  national  movement,  and 
Alexandria  YiqU  the  forts  of  Alexandria.  The  EngHsh  fleet  straight- 
way  bombarded  Alexandria,  and  destroyed  the  forts ;  and  then  Arabi 
Battle  of  was  defeated  in  the  field  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at  Tel-el- 
Tei-ei-Kebir  Kebir.  He  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  and  sent 
to  Ceylon,  where  he  is  stUl  living. 

The  warlike  Arabs  of  the  Soudan,  a  southern  province  on  the  Nile, 
long  subject  to  Egypt,  now  revolted  under  a  religious  adventurer 

called  the  Mahdi.    An  Egyptian  army,  led  by  General 

Hicks  and  a  few  other  English  officers,  marched  against 
them,  but  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  desert,  scarcely  a  man  remaining 
alive.  The  government  then  ordered  the  Khedive  to  abandon  the 
Soudan;  and  General  Gordon,  the  type  in  these  days  of  Christian 
chivalry,  who  knew  the  country  and  its  people  well,  volunteered  to 
go  and  effect  the  peaceful  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons.  He  reached 
Khartoum,  the  capital  of  the  Soudan,  but  was  there  besieged  by 
the  Mahdi.  A  force  was  sent  to  his  rescue,  which  fought  its  way 
through  the  desert  almost  to  within  sight  of  Khartoum,  only  to  find  that 

it  had  already  fallen,  and  that  the  gallant  Gordon  was  dead. 
General  There  had  been  an  unfortimate  delay  in  sending  out  the 
Gordon,  relieving  force,  and  this  sad  ending  of  a  heroic  enterprise 
Enfranchise-  caused  a  great  outburst  of  feeling  against  the  government. 
^ricuUuJS  ^^®  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  had  not  extended  the  house- 
labourer  hold  franchise  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  this  was 
now  remedied  in  18  84.    The  Lords  however  refused  to  j)ass  the  bill 
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until  a  conference  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  partibb  had  drawn 
up  a  scheme  of  redistribution  of  seats,  which  also  provided  for  splitting 
the  large  constituencies  into  several  divisions,  each  returning  one 
member. 

In  1 8  8  5  Mr.  Gladstone  was  defeated  on  the  budget  and  resigned. 
On  most  questions  however  the  Liberals  were  in  a  majority  ;  Lord  Salis- 
bury therefore  advised  a  general  election  in  the  autumn,  which 
Mr.  Glad-  resulted  in  the  return  of  332  Liberals,  250  Conservatives, 
^^^^  and  85  Irish  members  pledged  to  Home  Rule,  who  formed 

under  Mr.  Parnell  a  separate  party  which  acted  without  reference 
and  of  Lord  *^  either  Liberals  or  Conservatives.  At  first  they  joined  the 
Salisbury  Liberals,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  government  was  at  once 
defeated.    Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power  for  the  third  time. 

Suddenly  the  country  was  startled  by  hearing  that  he  had  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Home  Rule.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  an  EngUsh  minister  had  been  bold  enough*  to  espouse  the  princi- 
ples of  O'Connell,  and  the  effect  was  not  milite  tliat  produced  when 
Mr.  Giai-  Peel'proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  April  188  6 
Home^Ruie  ^®  brought  forward  two  great  inesasures— ^"one  to  effect  Home 
bill  .  Rule,  and  one  to  buy  out  the  landlords,  in  order  that  the 
tenants  might  become  owners  of  their  holdings,  at  a  valuation  based 
upon  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Land  Commission  (p.  513).  The  Homo 
Rule  Bill  proposed  :  (1)  an  Irish  parliament  in  Dublin  to  consider  all 
matters  except  those  reserved  for  the  imperial  parliament — except, 
that  is,  foreign  affairs,  the  control  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
customs ;  (2)  that  for  questions  which  do  not  concern  the  constitution 
of  the  Irish  government,  Irish  peers  and  members  should  no  longer 
sit  in  the  parliament  at  Westminster ;  (3)  that  the  Irish  parliament 
should  have  executive  power  in  Ireland ;  and  (4)  that  Ireland  should 
still  contribute  to  imperial  expenses. 

The  drastic  nature  of  these  proposals  split  the  Liberal  party  firom 
top  to  bottom.  Several  of  the  ablest  men  in  it — Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Goschen,  Sir  Henry  James,  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
The  Liberal  ^^^  ^^^«  Chamberlain,  joined  in  resisting  the  scheme; 
Vuionists  and  their  followers  have  since  been  known  as  the 
Liberal  Unionists.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  341  votes  to  311.  A 
dissolution  followed,  and  at  the  general  election  only  193  members 
were  returned  pledged  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  against  318  Conservatives, 
73  Liberal  Unionists,  and  the  85  Irish  Home  Rulers.  Mr. 
Salisbury's  Gladstone  ot  course  resigned,  and  Lord  Salisbury  came  into 
ministry  power.  He  made  his  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  j  and  before  long  the  cabinet  was  greatly  strengthened 
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by  Mr.  Goschen's  acceptance  of  the  chancellx>rsliip  of  the  exchequer. 
From  this  time  the  miion  of  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists 
has  been  steadily  maintained,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers 
have  been  as  constant  to  the  cause  of  Home  Kule.  Irish  affairs, 
especially  since  the  carrying  of  a  permanent  Coercion  Act  for  Ireland, 
have  been  the  great  theme  of  discussion ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  has  been  seen  in  the  passing  of  more  than  one  ira- 
porfcant  measure  which  would  probably  never  have  been  proposed  by 
a  Conservative  government.  In  particular,  representative  and  lopal 
self-government  has  been  widely  extended  by  the  transference  of 
county  government  to  an  elective  council  in  each  county* 


Dates* 


A.D. 

Commercial  Treaty  with  Franco  1858 

American  Civil  War   .        .        .  1861 

Reform  BiU         ....  1867 

Fenians        ......  1867 

Disestablishment  of  Inish  Church  ]  869 

Irish  Land  Act    ....  1870 

Elementary  Education  Act        ,  1870 

Merchant  Seamen's  Act     .        •  1874 


AD. 

Purchase  of  Suez  Canal  shares  .  1875 

Treaty  of  Betlin .        ,        ,        ,  1877 

Russo-Turkish  War    .        .        .  187t 

Wars  in  Afghanistan  aud  Natdh  1870 

War  with  the  Boers    .        .        ,  1881 

Egypt  and  the  Soudan        .        .  1883 

Agricultural  Franchise       .        .  1881 

Home  Rule  BiU.        .        .        .  1886 


Summary  of  the  Era  of  Beform 

With  the  year  1887,  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  queen, 
who  in  1891  still  rules  over  an  empire  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  close  this  brief  accotmt  of  the  Era  of  Reform,  of  the  war 
against  privilege,  which  began  afresh  at  the  accession  of  George  IV. 
Three  Reform  Acts,  in  1832,  1867,  and  1884,  have  transferred  poli- 
tical power  from  the  great  landowners  and  the  wealthy  purchasers 
6f  rotten  boroughs,  first  to  the  middle  classes,  and  then  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  The  church,  the  law,  the  army  have 
all  felt  the  beneficial  hand  of  reform.  The  government  of  our  great 
towns  has  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  a  small  and  corrupt  class, 
and,  like  that  of  the  country  at  large,  has  been  placed  in  those  of 
the  people  to  whom  that  government  is  all  important.  A  criminal 
code  defaced  by  revolting  cruelty  and  injustice  has  been  rendered 
effective  by  the  removal  of  all  its  odious  features.  The  law  no 
longer  encourages  pauperism,  nor  permits  the  growth  of  a  population 
in  ignorance  as  gross  as  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  The  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  and  the  worst  of 
the  hardships  to  which  mothers,  and  children  barely  removed  from 
infancy,  were  subject,  have  been  put  down  by  an  advance  of  that 
humane  feeling  which  had  already  been  roused  on  behalf  of  animals.* 
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The  nation  has  wiped  away  the  stain  of  slavery  for  which,  in  a  special 
degree,  it  was  responsible  ;  it  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  accursed  traffic, 
and  it  has  redeemed  itself  by  taking  the  lead  in  abolishing  it.  While 
en  estabHshed  church  has  been  maintained,  the  injustices  which  made 
it  hated  have  been  swept  away;  the  universities  are  open  to  all, 
without  respect  of  creed ;  a  free  press  has  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  man;  commerce  has  been  set  free.  The  re- 
lation between  labour  and  capital,  the  question  of  centuries,  the 
question  that  was  first  fought  out  by  the  peasants  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  is  still  far  from  settlement.  But  at  least  the 
artisan  is  now  free  to  combine  with  his  fellows  in  the  interests  of 
labour;  at  least  he  is  politically  equal  with  his  employer;  he  can 
vote  with  him  without  fear  of  intimidation  at  the  poll ;  he  can  sit  by 
his  side  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  prove  his  title 
to  respect.  Ireland,  the  disgrace  of  centuries,  is  still  our  reproach; 
but  no  thinking  man  is  now  without  the  sense  of  duty  to  Ireland,  and 
remorse  for  what  the  bad  government  of  past  centuries  has  brought 
upon  her  and  upon  us.  In  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Wales  the 
whole  face  of  life  has  been  altered.  And,  as  must  ever  be  the  case 
in  any  self-governing  race,  with  every  advance  in  freedom,  with  ^every 
fresh  expression  of  trust  in  the  people,  has  come  an  advance  in  order, 
in  happiness,  and  in  self-respect. 


Chief  Bates  of  the  Era  of  Beform 


Beform  of  the  Criminal  Code 
Bepeal  of  the  Navigation  Act 
Bepeal  of  Test  and  Corporation 

Acts         .        .        .        t 
Catholic  Emancipation 
Beform  Bill 
First  Education  Grant 
Slave  Trade  Abolished 
First  Factory  Act 
New  Poor  Law    . 
Municipal  Beform 
Beduction  of  Newspaper  Tax 
Commutation  of  English  Tithes 


Ali. 

1823 
1823 

1828 
1829 
1882 
1833 
1884 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1836 
18Ji« 


A.D. 

Penny  Postage  ,  ,  .  .  1840 
Church  Beform  .  .  .  1886-1840 
Bepeal  of  Com  Laws .  .  .  1849 
Free  Trade  with  France.  .  .  1868 
Second  Beform  Bill  .  .  .  1867 
Disestablishment  of  Irish  Church    1869 


Irish  Land  Act    . 
Elementary  Education  Act 
Agricultural  Franchise 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  Home 

Bule  for  Ireland 
Lord  Sahsbury's  Government 


1870 
1870 
1884 

1886 
1886 
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ABBEVfLLE,  116,  144 

Abdul-Medjid,  478 

Abercromble,   (leneral    (Oeorge   II.),    382  ; 

(George  III.)  427 
Aberdeen,  272 
-  -,  Lord,  480,  483,  492 
Abingdon,  267  note,  271 
Abjuration  oath,  340 
Abraham,  Heiglits  of,  382 
Abyssinia,  war  in,  507 
Accursi,  93 
Acre  (Ricliard  I.),  74 ;  (George  III),  426 ; 

(WiUiam  IV.),  477 
Addison,  Joseph,  359 
Adela,  dau.  of  William  I.,  48 ;  wife  of  John, 

72,75 
Adjournments,  252, 311  note 
Administrative  system  (Henry  I,),  57 
Admiralty,  Board  of,  362  note 
Adrian  iV.,  65,  69 
Adrianople,  Peace  of,  466 
AduUamites,  the,  505 
Adventurers,  the,  313 
Afghanistan,  454,  514 
Agitators,  tlie,  280 
Aldan,  14 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Peace  of  (Charles  II.),  304 ; 

(George  II.),  377 
Akbar  Khan,  495 
*  Alabama,'  the,  504 
Albany,  Duke  of  (Henry  IT.),  140 
Albemarle,  George  Monk,  Duke  of,  283,  298 
Alberoni,  Cardinal,  368,  359 
Albert,  Prince,  479  note^  603  note 
Alexander  L,  of  Russia,  437, 444  ;  of  Scotland, 

83 
Alexander  III.,  of  Scotland,  93  :  Popo,  05 
Alexandria,  bombanlment  of,  614 
Alfonso  of  Castille,  88 
Alfred,  son  of  Ethelred  n.,  29,  30 
Alfred  the  Great,  18, 19-22 
Algiers,  war  with,  451 
Alien  Act,  421 
Alien  Priories,  190 
Aliiwre,  498 
Almeida,  439,  441 
America,  civil  war  in.  503 
American  colonies,  3'J3 


ABT 

American  flag,  392  note 

Amhurst,  General,  381 

Amiens,  Mise  of,  90 ;  Peace  of,  427 

Andover,  271 

Andredsweald,  8 

Anglesey,  2, 3, 95 

Anglo-Saxons,  system  of,  11 

Anjou,  50  note,  63,  64, 153 ;  Duke  of  (Eliza  • 

beth),  221 
Anne  (Queen),  325,  330,  332,  338,  342-353 
Anne  Boleyn,  185-190 
Anne  of  Britanny,  172 
Ausclm,  53,  59,  66 
Anson,  Lord,  371,  377,  381 
Anti-Bread  Tax,  482 
Auti-Cora-Law  League,  482, 483 
Antwerp,  114,  440,  447 
*  Apology '  of  the  Conmions,  257 
'  Appeal  from  the  Old  Whigs  to  the  New,' 421 
Appellants,  132 
^\4)liropriation  of  supplies,  303 
Aquitaine,  62,  63,  79,  97, 118, 121, 122 
Arabi  Pasha,  614 
Arbitrary  arrest,  250 
Arbitration,  604 
Archers,  100  note,  117 
Arcot,  385,  387,  491,  495 
Ardahan,  512 

'  Areopagitica'  of  Milton,  270 
Argyle,  Eari  of  (diaries  I.),  268-283  ;  Duke 

of  (James  II.),  318;  (William  IIL),  328, 

331,  356  ;  (Victoria),  488, 602 
Arkwripht,  417 
Ariiiijfton,  Henry  Bennett,  Earl  of,  303,  304, 

305 
Armagnacs,  the  142, 146 
Armed  neutrality,  405,  427 
Arminianism,  241,  245,  248 
Arquebus,  143,  200 
Arracan,  494 

Art  of  war  in  Middle  Ages,  19,  37, 100, 163 
Arteveldt,  Jacob  von,  113, 115 
Arthur  of  Britanny,  72,  77,  78 

—  (son  of  Henry  VII.),  170, 176 
Articles  of  Perth,  242 

—  of  Religion,  202,  216 

—  to  establish  Christian  quietness,  190 
—,  the 'Six,' 194 
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Articles  upon  tlie  charters,  101 

Arundel,  269 

— ,  Archbishop,  133,  140;  Earl  of  (Richard 

II.),  132, 133 ;  (Charles  I.),  249 
Asliantees,  war  with  the,  509 
Aske,  Robert,  192 
Assassination   Plot   (Elizabeth),  218,  223: 

(Cromwell),  288 ;  (William  III.),  335 
Assembly  of  Divines,  268 
Assiento,  336,  352  note 
Assize  of  Arms,  71,  95, 144, 190 

—  of  Clarendon,  70 

—  of  Nortliampton,  71 

Association  (Elizabeth),  223 ;  (WUliam  III.), 

335 
Athelney,  19, 21 
Attainder,  155  note,  157,  159,  1G6,  170,  195, 

260, 261  note,  272,  340,  355 
Atterbuiy,  Bishop,  363 
Auckland,  Lord,  494,  495 
Audley,  Lord,  174 
Augustine,  11 
Aulus  Flautius,  3 
Australia,  500 
Avioe  (wife  of  John),  78 
Aylesbury  election,  343  note 
Ayscough,  Bishop,  154 


Babingtox,  Anthony,  224 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  228, 241, 244 

—  Roger,  103 

Badajoz,  439,  441,  442 

BaiUie,  General,  273 

— ,  Robert,  268 

Balance  of  power,  180 

Baldwin  of  Flanders,  21 

Balfour,  Arthur,  675 

— ,  General,  273 

Baliol,  Edward,  113 

— ,  John,  96 

Baliols,  the,  51 

Ball,  John,  128 

Ballot,  481 

Balmerino,  Lord,  376 

Bamborough  Castle,  9, 119 

Banbury,  267 

Bangor,  Monastery  of,  6 

Bank  of  England,  334,  360,  375, 472 

Bantry  Bay,  329 

Barbary  States,  451 

Barcelona,  345 

Bards,  2 

Barebone,  286 

Barneveldt  (James  I.),  241 

Baronetcies,  243  note 

*  Basilicon  Doron,'  223 

Basing  House,  267,  274 

BastiUe,  419 

Bastwick,  John,  260 

Bate,  239 

Bath,  273,  318 

Bath,  Order  of  the,  141 

Batoimi,  512 

Battles  :— 

Aberdeen,  272 

Aboukir,  427 

Aclea,  18 


Battles  -  cowttwiwd 
Adwalton  Moor,  267 
Agincourt,  144 
Albuera,  441 
Alford,  273 

Alma,  491  • 

Almanza,  348 
Almenara,  350 
Argaum,  427 
Arnee,  386 
Ashdown,  19 
Assandun,  28 
Assaye,  427 
Auerstadt,  435 
Aughran,  331 
Auldearn,  273 
Auray,  121 
Austerlitz,  434 
Aylesf ord,  8 
Badbury,  9 
Balaclava,  492 
Bannockburn,  108 
Bamet,  161 
Bautzen,  445 

Beachy  Head  (Naval),  330 
Beaug^,  147 
Beauvais,  81 
BeUe  Isle  (Naval),  377 
Blackheath,  174 
Blenheim,  344 
Blore  Heath,  157 
Borodino,  445 
Bosworth,  167 
BothwellBrigg,  313 
Bovines,  81 
Boyne,  330 
Bramliam  Moor,  140 
Brandywine,  401 
Breeds  Hill,  399 
Brenville,  55 
Brest  (Naval),  422 
Brooklyn,  400 
Brunanburgh,  23 
Bunker's  Hill,  399 
Busaco,  440 
Buttington,  21 
Camden,  405 

Camperdown  (Naval),  423 
Cape  Finisterre  (Naval),  377 
Cape  Passaro  (Naval),  358 
Cape  St.  Vincent   (Naval),  (1780)    404, 

(1797)  423 
Castillon,  155 
Cheriton,  271 
Chillianwalla,  496 
Clifton,  376 

Copenhagen  (Naval),  427 
Corbiesdale,  282 
Comnna,  438 
Cowpens,  405 
Cray,  the,  8    . 
Cr6cy,  116 
Crevant,  148 
Cropredy  Bridge,  271 
Culloden,  376 
Damietta,  427 
Dettingen,  373 
Donauworth,  344 
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Battles— *ow/i«  M«i 
Douro,  438 
Dresden,  445 
Dunbar,  98,  282 
Dundee,  273 
Dunes,  231 
Dunes  (Naval),  302 
Dupplin  Moor,  108 
Durham,  10 
Durrumkote,  490 
E<lgecote,  160 
Kilgebill,  267 
Etliandun,  19 
Eutaw  Springs,  405 
Evesham,  91 
Eylau, 436 
Fair  of  Lincoln,  83 
Falkirk,  100,  376 
Floddeu,  180 
Fontenoy,  374 
Fomiigny,  153 
Friedland,  435 
Fueutes  d'Ouoro,  441 
Fulford,  34 
Germantown,  401 
Gravelines(lst),  210 
Gravelines  (2ua)  (Naval),  226 
Great  Meaflows,  379 
Guildford,  405 
Halidon  HiU,  113 
Hambledon  Hill,  139 
Hastenbeck,  381 
Hatfield,  13 
Heavensfield,  13 
Hedgeley  Moor,  159 
Heliopolis,  427 
Hengestdun,  16 
Herrings,  160 
Hexham,  159 
Hohenliuden,  426 
Inkerman,  492 
Inverlochy,  272 
Isandhlwana,  513 
Jena,  435 
Killiecrankie,  328 
Kilsytl>,  273 
La  Guardina,  349 
La  Hoguo  (Naval),  333 
Landen,  334 
Langport,  273 
Langside,  217 
Laswarree,  427 
Lauffeld,  377 
Leipsic,  445 

L'Espagnols-siir-Mer  (Naval),  119 
Leuthen,  881 
Lewes,  90 
Ligny,  446 
Lincoln,  61 
Lose  Coat  Field.  160 
Lowestoft  (Naval),  302 
Lutzen,  446 
Maida,  436 
Majuba  Hill,  514 
Malplaqnet,  349 
Marengo,  426 
Marston  Moor,  271 
Maserfield,  14 
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Meeanee,  496 
Metbven,  102 
Minden,  384 
Mitton,  109 
Molwitz,  371 
Moodkee,  496 
Mortimer's  Cross,  158 
Naseby,  273 
Navarino  (Naval),  406 
Navarrete,  121 
Neerwinden,  334 
Neville's  Cross,  118 
Newbury  (Irt),  269,  (2nd)  271 
Newton  Butler,  329 
Nile,  the  (Naval),  426 
Nivelles,  443 
Norgau  or  Brenville,  55 
Nortliampton,  157 
Orthez,  444 
Otterbourne,  132 
Oudenarde,  348 
Pallitore,  410 
Patray,  161 
Pavia,  182 
Pentland  Hills,  318 
Philiphaugh,  274 
Pinkiecleugh,  200 
Plassey,  387 
Poitiers,  119 
Porto  Novo,  410 
Preston,  278,  356 
Prestonpans,  375 
Quatre  Bras,  446 
Radcourt  Bridge,  132 
RamUlies,  346 
Rorissa,  437 
Bosbach,  381 
Roundway  Down,  267 
Rowton  Heath,  274 
St.  Albans  (1st),  15C 
-  -  (2nd),  158 
St.  Aubyn,  172 
St.  Mali6  (Naval),  97 
St.  Mary's  Clyst,  201 
St.  Quintin,  210 
Salamanca,  443 
Saragossa,  360 
Sedgemoor,  818 
Senlac  or  Hastings,  36-37 
Sheriffmuir,  356 
Shrewsbury,  140 
Sluys  (Naval),  115 
Sobraon,  496 
Solway  Moss,  196 
Southwold  Bay  (Naval),  300 
Spurs,  197 
Stamford  Bridge,  34 
Standard,  60 
Steinkirk,  333 
Stirling,  160 
Stoke,  171 

Stow-in-the-Wold,  274 
Stratton,  267 
Superga,  346 
Taillcbourg,  83 
Talavera,  439 
Tcl-el-Kebir,  514 
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Tenthebrai,  55 

Tewkesbury,  162 

Texel  (Naval),  302 

Tippermubr,  272 

Toulouse,  444 

Towton,  159 

Trafalgar  (Naval),  433 

TJlundi,  613 

Vemeuil,  148 

Vimlera,  437 

Vinegar  Hill,  429- 

Vittoria,  443 

Wagram,  438 

Wakefield,  157 

Waudewasli,  387 

Wausborough,  10 

Warburg,  385 

Waterloo,  446-448 

Wimbledon,  9 

Wincebv,  269 

Winnington  Bridge,  293 

Winward,  14 

Wippedafleet,  8 

Worcester,  283 

Zealand  (Naval),  306 

Zutphen,  223 
Bavaria,  Elector  of,  337,  343,  344 
Baylen,  436 
Beaconsfield,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of,  483, 

484,  488,  502-513 
Beaton,  Cardinal,  196 
Beaucliamp,  Lord,  234 
Beaufort,  Cardinal,  147-163 
Becket,  Thomas,  64,  66-69 
Beckford,  Lord  Mayor,  398 
Bedchamber  Question,  479 
Bede,  16,  21 
Bedford,  Duke  of   (Henrv  VI.),   148-152; 

(George  IIL),  377,  391,  397,  398 
Bc^ms  of  Oude,  410,  415 
Belgium,  420,  445,  450,  406,  47G 
Bell,  417 

Belle  Isle,  377,  3D0 
Benares,  410,  415 
Benedict,  33 
Benedictines,  57,  92 
Benefit  of  Clergy,  6G 
Benevente,  437 
Bengal,  404 

Bentinck,  Lord  George,  484 
— ,  Lord  William,  497 
Beorn,  31 
Berengaria,  74 
Beresford,  General,  441,  442 

-  -,  Lord,  428 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  445 
Berlin,  Congress  of,  512 

—  Decrees,  435, 444 
— ,  Treaty  of,  ib. 
Bemicia,  10, 13, 14 

Bertha,  wife  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  11 

Berwick,  98 

— ,  Duke  of,  346,  348,  358 

— ,  Treaty  of  (Charles  I.),  253 

Bhurtpore,  494 

Bigo<l,  51 

—,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  90 


Bill  of  Rights,  329 
Billeting,  260 
Birmingham  Riots,  482 

—  Union,  467 
Bishops,  13,  26,  29,  213 

—  in  the  ministry,  350 
— ,  the  Seven,  321 
Bishops'  Book,  193 
Bismarck,  604  note 
Black  Death,  118, 128 

—  Friday,  375 

—  Hole  of  Calcutta,  386 

—  Prince,  116, 119, 121, 125 

—  Sea,  477 
Blackheath,  174 
Blair  Castle,  328 

Blake,  Robert,  273,  281,  284,  285  au;!  mte, 

289  note,  291 
Blakeney,  General,  379 
Blanche  of  Castille,  83 
Blanchetaque,  116, 144 
Blanketeers,  453 
Blenheim,  344 
Bloody  Circuit,  319 

—  Tenet,  270 

I    BlUcher,  446,  450 
Boacher,  Joan,  200 
Boadicea,  3 
Board  of  Control,  414 
'  Bobbies,'  467  note 
Bohemia,  King  of,  117 
Bolan  Pass,  495 
Boleyn,  Anne,  185-190 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  St.  John,  Earl  of,  344-370 
Bombay,  314,  409 
Bonaparte,  Joseph,  436,  439,  443 
— ,  Napoleon,  422-450 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  87 

—  VIIL,  Pope,  100 
Bonner,  Bishop,  199,  201,  209 
Bookof  Martyrs,  211 

—  Rates,  239 

—  Sports,  254 
Bookland,  12 
Booth,  Sir  George,  293 
Bordeaux,  119, 122,  98 
Boscawen,  Admiral,  381,  382 
Bosnia,  511 

Bosphorus,  478" 
Boston,  396,  398,  399 

—  Port  Act,  399 
Bosworth,  167 

Both  well,  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of,  215 

Boulogne,  197,  201,  431 

— ,  Eustace,  Count  of,  31,  39 

Bourbons,  445,  465 

Bourchier,  Archbishop,  156 

Boyd,  404 

Braddock,  General,  379 

Bradshaw,  297 

Brahmin,  497 

Brancaster,  6 

Breakspear,  Nicholas,  65 

Breda,  Declaration  of,  295 

— ,  Treaty  of,  302 

Breadalbane,  Lord,  331 

Bremen,  357 

Brentford,  storming  of,  266 
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Br6tigny,  Peace  of,  122, 142, 14G 

Bretwalda,  16 

Bridgeman,  Orlando,  293 

Bridgewater,  273,  318 

Bright,  John,  482,  506-615 

Brihuega,  350 

Brill,  267 

Brindley,  417 

Bristol,  267, 273,  318, 4G8 

—  ,  Lord,  245,  249 

Britain,  early  Christianity  cf,  6 
inhabitants,  1 

—  mines,  4 

—  nature  of,  1 

—  tribes  of,  2 
Britanny,  422 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  474 

—  Church,  11 

—  Legion,  477 

—  Museum,  378 

Reading  Room,  502  ywte 

Broad  Bottom  Administration,  377 
Broadfoot,  Captain,  495 
Broadhead,  567 
Bromhead,  Lieutenant,  513 
Brooke,  George,  235 
Brooklyn,  400 
Brougham,  Lord,  458,  467 
Brownists,  220,  237,  247 
Bnice,David,  112,113, 118 

—  Edward,  109 

—  Isabella,  lOT 

—  Nigel,  102 

—  Robert  (King  of  Scotland),  102-112 
the  Elder,  96 

Braces,  the,  51 

Bruges,  113 

— ,  Congress  of,  123 

Brunswick,  Duke  of  (George  IL),  381,  384 

(George  III.),  419 

Brydon,  Dr.,  495 

Brythons,  1  note 

Bucer,  200 

Buckingham,  Duke  of  (Richard  III.),  1G4, 
166;  (Henry  VIII.),  182;  (Charles  l.),243, 
250 ;  (Charles  IL),  304,  305-308 

Buenos  Ayres,  43G  note 

Bulgaria,  outrages  in,  511 

Bulmer,  Lady,  192 

Bulwer  Lytton,  476 

Burghley,  Sir  W.  Cecil,  Lord,  212-229 

Burgldey  House,  269 

Burgos,  437,  443 

Burgoyne,  General,  399,  401 

Burke,  Edmund,  394,  399,  400,  403,  406-423 

— ,  Mr.,  514 

Burmah,  494,  496,  497 

Burnes,  Alexander,  494,  495 

Burnet,  Bishop,  322,  323,  327,  328 

Burnt  Candlemas,  119 

Borrard,  Sir  H.,  437 

Burton,  Henry,  260 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of,  389,  391 

Byng,  Admiral  (Anne),  348,  358;  (George 
II.),  379,  380  ;  (George  III.),  404 

Cabal,  305,  307 
Cabinet,  303  mte 


Cabot,  178 

Cabul,  494,  495,  512 

Cadiz,  expedition  to,  249 

Cadwallon,  13 

Csedmon,  16 

CaerCaradoc,  3 

Caermarthen,  Sir  T.  Osborne,  Earl  of  {see 

Danby),  334 
Caesar,  1,  2 
Cairns,  Lord,  509 
Calais,  117, 201,  210 
Calcutta,  385 
Calendar,  reform  of,  378 
Calvinism,  223,  230,  241 
Cambrai,  Siege  of,  114 ;  Peace  of,  185 
Cambridge,  Richard,  Earl   of  (Henrv  V.), 

143 
— ,  Duke  of  (son  of  George  III.),  457 

—  and  Oxford,  178 

Camden  (Pratt),  Lord,  391,  397 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  374 

Camolo<luniim,  3 

Campbell,  Sir  G.  C,  498 

Campbells,  the,  272,  318,  328,  331 

Campeggio,  185 

Camperdown  (Duncan)  Lord,  423 

Campion,  222 

Campo  Formic,  Treaty  of,  424,  426  note 

Canada,  379,382-384,  393,  470,-;75,  49 

— ,  Dominion  of,  479  note 

Canals,  417 

Candahar,  494,  495,  512 

Canning,  George,  432,4  U    466  4 

— ,  Lord,  496,  497 

Cannon,  143 

Canons  for  the  'Clergy  (1604), 2S6, 

Canterbury,  7, 11;  14, 18, 68,  7 

*  Canterbury  Tales,'  126 

Canute,  27,  28 

Cape  Breton,  374,  375,  381 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  406,  422,  436,  500 

Capel,  Lord,  277,280 

Caractacus,  3 

Carew,  Sir  T.,  206 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  277 

Carleton,  General,  401 

Carlos,  Don,  477 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  505,  509, 512 

Carnatic,  385,  387,409,  410 

Caroline  of  Anspach,  366,  370 

—  of  Brunswick,  416,  467 
Carrickfergus,  329,  330 
Carteret  (Commonwealth),  284 
Carthagena,  371 
Cartwriglit,  John,  219 
Cart^vright  (inventor),  417 
Carucage,  76,  85 

Cash  payments,  452 
Cassivellaunus,  2 
Castlebar  Races,  429 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  432,  434,  440-458 
CAteau  Cambresis,  Peace  of,  213 
Catechism,  199,  265  note 
Catesby,  Robert,  237 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  172 

—  of  Braganza,  300 
Catholic  Association,  462,  464 

—  disabilities,  462 
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CatLolio  Emancipation,  428, 432, 4G2,  466 

—  Belief  Act,  463 

Cato  Street  Ck>uspiracy,  455 
Gauclion,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  152 
Cavagiiari,  612 
Cavaliers,  264 
Cavendish,  Lord  F.,  514 
Cavendishes,  the,  193  note,  389 
Cawupore,  498 
Caxton,  178 
Ceawlin,  10 
Cecils,  the,  193  note 
Celtic  Church,  14 
Ceorls,  12,  26 
Cetewayo,  513 
Ceylon,  411, 422 
Chalgrove  Field,  266 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  489 
Chamberlain,  Joseph.  513,  515 
Chambers,  Richard,  253 
Chancellor,  58 
Chandernagore,  386,  410 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  177 
Chapter  of  Mitton,  109 
Cliard,  Lieutenant,  613 
Charles,  Archduke,  337,  339 

—  the  Bold,  18, 160 
Charles  I.,  245,  246,  248-280 

Charles  n.,  278,  282,  283,  288,  291,  294,  297- 
316 

—  of  Spain.  337 

Charles  IIL  of  Spain,  344,  371 
Charles  IV.  of  France,  111 

—  otSpain,  436 

Charles  V.,  Emperor,  182, 197 

—  of  France,  121 

Charles  VL  of  France,  142,  i58 

—,  Emperor,  361,371 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  148, 152 

—,  Emperor,  371,  874 

Charles  X.  of  France,  466 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  368 

Charles  Edward  (Young  Pretender),  363, 373- 

376 
Charleston,  400,  405 
Charlotte,  Princess,  457,  477 
Charter  (Henry  I.),  53 ;  (Stephen),  69 
— ,  People's,  481 
Charterhouse,  186, 189 
Charters,  confirmation  of,  99 ;  articles  upon, 

101 
Chartism,  481,  482,  486 
Chateau  GaiUard,  78 
Cliatham,  William   Pitt,  Earl  of,   369-402, 

465 
— ,  Earl  of,  son  of  above,  440 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  12G 
Chelmsford,  Lonl,  513 
Cherbourg,  153,  333.  382 
Chesapeake  Biver,  401,  406 
Chester,  40 
— ,  Hugh  of,  49 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  3G8,  369,  377 
Cheyte  Sing,  410 
Cliillingworth,  270 
China,  wars  with,  499 
Chinsura,  387 
Chits,  the,  311 


Cholera,  469  note 
Christ  Church,  186,  271 
Christian  brotherhood,  187 
Christianity,  effects  of,  13, 15 
Christina  of  Spain,  477 
Chronicle,  the  English,  21 
Church  Act  (Ireland),  470 

—  building  (Anne),  350 

—  rates,  476,  489,  603 

— ,  Boman,  6 ;  character  of  National,  14, 15 
'  Church  of  England,'  15 
-Cider  Act,  391 

Cinque  Ports,  83, 97, 115  nofe^  431  note 
Cintra,  Convention  of,  437 
'  Circumspecte  Agatis,'  94 
Cistercians,  57, 75,  78,  92 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,439, 440,  443 
CivU  War,  1st  Period,  266-270;  2nd  Period, 

270-272 ;  3rd  Period,  272-276 
Claim  of  Bight  (England),  327 

—  (Scotch),  347 

Clare,  FitzGibbon,  Earl  of,  428 

—  Bichard  de  (Strongbow),  69,  70 
Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  160, 163 

—  Lionel,  Duke  of,  121, 131 

—  William,  Duke  of  (afterwards  William 
IV.),  457 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  262,  803  ; 
(Cliarles  II.),  298-303,  307;  (James  III.), 
320 

—  Code,  301 
ClarkBon,  415 
Classical  learning,  178 
•Clemency  Canning,'  498 
Clergy,  Begular  and  Secular,  26 
— ,  upper,  wealth  of,  488 
'ClerlcisLaicos,'99 
Clerkenwell  exploiilon,  507 
Cleves,  Anne  of,  195 

Clifford,  Lord  (Henry  VI.),  102;  (Charlea 

II.),  304-307 
— ,  Bosamond,  73 
CUffords,  the,  217 
Clifton,  Mr.,  247 
Clinton,  General,  400-405 
Clito,  William,  65 

Clive,  Bobert,  385,  387, 409,  491,  495 
Clontarf,  484 

Closterseven,  Convention  of,  381 
Cloth  of  Gold,  182 
Clothworkers  in  Pembrokeshire,  56 
Cobden,  Bichard,  482, 483  notey  502,  504 
Cobham,  Lord,  235,  368 
Code,  Clarendon,  302 
— ,  Criminal,  469 
— ,  Eilucation,  608 
Codrington,  Sir  E.,  446 
Coercion  Acts,  470,  613,  614,  516 
*Cogge  Thomas,'  119 
Coinage  Act,  836 
Coke,  Lord  Cliief  Justice,  241 
Colchester,  3,  9,  278 
Coldstream  Guards,  298 
Coleman,  809 
Colet,  184 
CoUey,  General,  614 
Collingwood,  Admiral,  433 
Colonies  (Charles  If.),  814 
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Columbus,  178 

CombiiiatioU'Act,  460,  461  note 
Commendation,  20, 29  note 
Commissions  of  Array,  58  note 
Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  270,  277 

—  of  Safety,  277 
Common  Fleas,  71 

*  Common  Sense,*  401 

Commonalty  of  England,  86 

Commons,  House  of,  82,  116  note,  139 

Compomid  Householders,  505 

Compton  Bisliop,  320 

»Comus'  of  Milton,- 254 

Comyu,  John,  102 

Concord,  399 

Conde,  Prince  de,  206 

Confederation  of  the  Riiine,  434 

Confession  of  Augsburg,  190 

Connaught,  281,  284 

Cope,  Sir  J.,  375 

Copenhagen  Fields,  423 

Confirmatio  Cartarum,  99,  259,  250, 255 

Conge  d'Elire,  79, 189 

Conjeveram,  386 

Conservatives,  470 

Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  501 

•Constabulary,  Royal  Irisli,  467  note 

Constance,  daughter  of  William  I.,  48 

Constitutional  Association,  421 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  67 

Contract,  the  Great,  239 

Conventicle  Act  (1),  301 ;  (2),  305 

Convention  (1689),  324 

Convention  (French),  430 

Convention  Parliament  (1660),  295 

Convocation,  187, 470 

Conway,  General,  392, 406 

Com  Law  (1816),  463,  458 

Com  Laws,  Rep^il  of,  484 

Corabury,  Lord,  323 

Cornish  revolt,  174,  201 

Oomwallis,  Lord,  400,  405, 414,  129 

Coromandel,  426 

Coroners,  76 

Corporation  Act,  299,  357  ;  repealed,  464 

Corporations,  317,  321 

Corresponding  Society,  481 

Corsica,  395, 422 

Corunua,  438 

Cotton,  Sh:  R.,  378 

Cotton  Famine,  the,  503, 259 

Council,  the  Great.  57 

—  of  the  North,  192,  200 

—  of  Wales,  260 
Count  of  Britain,  5 

—  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  5 
Country  Party,  308 
County  Government,  316 
Court  of  Wards,  298 

Courtenay,  Sir  W.,  Earl  of  Devon,  170 
-' ,  Edward,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  194 
— ,  Edward,  Earl  of  Devon,  204 
Covenant,  the,  277 
Covent  Garden,  470 
Coverdale,  190 
Cowey  Stakes,  2 
Cowper,  Lord,  364 
Craftoniui,  968 


DEL 

Cranbrook,  Mr.  Hardv,  Lord,  510 

Cranmer,  188-209 

Cressingham,  Hugh,  100 

Crimean  War,  490-494 

Criminal  Code  409 

Crofts,  Sir  T.,  206 

Cromptou,  417 

Cromwell,  Heiu-j',  293 

— ,  OUver,  271-293,  297,  349 

— ,  Richard,  293 

— ,  Thomas,  186-196 

Cross,  Lord,  509  note 

Crown  Point,  399 

Crusade,  the  First,  50 ;  Second,  74 

Cuesta,  439 

Cumberland,  Duke  of  (sou  of  George  II. )« 

374,  375,  381 
— ,  Dukeof  (brother  of  George  III.),  398  note 
— ,  Uuke  of  (son  of  George  111),  467 
Curia  Regis,  57,  58 
Customs,  367, 413 
—  Bill,  484 
Cuthbcrt,  16 
Cyprus,  74,  76, 512 


Da  CUE,  Lord,  180 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  190,  497 

Dalrymple,  Sir  T.,  331,  33i 

Damascus,  477 

Damietta,  427 

Dauby,  T.  Osbortio,  Earl  of,  307,  309, 319,  322, 

324,326,327 
Danegeld,  27, 46,  61,  53,  66,  76 
Danelaw,  19,  23 
Danes,  18, 19,  21,  26,  288,  427 
Danton,  420 

Dardanelles,  477,  478,  490 
Daricn,  Isthmus  of,  338  note 
Darnley,  Henry  Stuart,  Earl  of,  210 
Dartmouth,  269 
Da  vies,  Thomas,  484 
David  I.  of  Scotland,  60 

—  II.  of  Scotland,  70 

— ,  brother  of  Llewellyn,  95 

Deccan,  427 

Declaration  of  Breda,  295,  297,  323 

—  of  Independence,  401 

—  of  Indulgence,  306,  307,  313 

—  of  Paris,  493 

—  of  Right,  324 

—of  Right  (America),  401 

—  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  419 

—  of  Sports,  242 
Declaratory  Act,  394 
Decree  of  Defiance,  420,  421 
J>e  Donis  Conditioualibus,  94 
De  Facto  Act,  174,  297 

De  Lacy,  Hugh,  61,  70 

De  Lucy,  Richard,  70 

DelaPole,Ricliard,182 

De  Religiosis  Act,  94, 98 

De  Tallagio  non  Concedeudo,  101, 115,  £55 

De  Witt,  John,  302 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  184 

Defoe,  344 

Deira,  9, 10, 13, 14 

Delamere,  Lord,  323 
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Delaware,  Lord,  242 

Delhi,  427,  494, 497 

Delinquents,  267 

Demesne,  53 

Denmark,  405 

Derby,  Edwanl  Stanley,  Earl  of  fRiclianl 
IV.),  167, 170 :  (William  IV.  and  Victoria;, 
467,  484,  488,  502  ;  (Victoria),  509,  512 

Derwentwater,  Lord,  355,  356 

Despenser,  Hugh  (elder),  109,  110,  111  ; 
Hugh  (younger),  109, 110,  111 

•  Devil's  Own,'  431 

Devon,  Edward  CJourtenay,  Earl  of,  204,  205 

— ,  W.  Courteuay.Earl  of,  170 

Devonshire,   Duke    of    (James    XL),    322; 

(George  II.),  377,  380 
Dhuleep  Sing,  496 
Dialogiis  de  Scaccario,  72 

*  Dieu  ct  mon  Droit,'  115 
Digby,  Lord,  262 
Diggers,  the,  279 
Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  250 
Directorate,  434, 426 
Disiirming  Act,  365,  376 
Dispensing  power,  32 1 
Dissenters,  303,  304,  307,  321, 327, 508 
Dissolution,  311  note 

Dolly's  Brae,  486 

Domesilay  Book,  45,  58,  93 

Dominica,  395 

Dominicans,  93 

Don  Carlos,  367,  372 

Don  Pacifico,  489 

Dorset,  Gray,  Earl  of,  164,  171 

Dost  Moliammed,  494, 495 

Douglas,  Lord  James,  108,  139 

Dcuro,  438 . 

Dover,  Treaty  of,  304 

Drake,  Francis,  224,  225 

Drapier  Letters,  364,  461  • 

Dresflen,.  Treaty  of,  374 

Drogheda,  281 

Druids,  2 

Drunken  Administration,  372 

Drunkenness  (James  I.),  234,  368,  373 

Drury  Lane,  470 

Dryden,  285 

Dudley,  Edmund,  176 

~,  Lord  Guilford,  202 

Dudleys,  the,  193  note 

'Duke  of  Britain,' 5 

Dimcan,  Admired,  423 

Dundee,  273 

— ,  James  Graliamc  of  Clavcrhoasc,  Earl 

of,  313,  328 
Dungannon,  Meeting  of,  406 
Dunkeld,  328 

Dunkirk,  290,  291,  300,  351  note,  422 
Dunmorc,  I^rd,  400 
Dunning,  456 
Dunstan,  24,  25 
Dupleix,  385,  386 
Dupont,  GknenJ,  436 
♦Durante  Placito,'  339 
Durham,  10 

—  Lord,  479 

Dutch,  221,  223,  288,  300,  302,  304,  406 

—  War  (1),  302;  (2),  306 


Ealdoumex,  13,  24 

East  India  Company,  237,  385, 472,  499 

Easter,  dispute  about,  6 

Eastern  Association,  267,  269,  275 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  320,  325 

—  Ck)urt8,  489 

—  Titles  Bill,  487,  509 

♦  Ecclesistical  Polity,'  219  note 

Economic  Reform,  403, 407 

Edbert  of  Northumbria,  16 

Edgar,  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside,  37,  39, 
40,50 

— ,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  32 
I    — ,  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  5X 
'    —  ♦  the  Peaceful,'  26 

Edict  of  Nantes,  319 

Edinburgh,  13 

Edith,  daughter  of  God  wine,  31 

—.great-granddaughter  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side (otherwise  Maud),  53 

— ,  wife  of  Harold,  32 

Edmund,  brother  of  Ethelstan,  23 

—  *  Ironside,'  27,  28 

—  of  East  Anglia,  19 

—  Ricli,  87 

Blred, '  Caesar  of  Britain,'  24 
Edric,  27,  28 

Education  Grant,  474,  508 
Edward  L,  90,  105 

—  II„  102,  106, 112 

—  III.,  112, 113,  126,  430 

—  IV.,  157, 158, 159, 163 

—  v.,  164,  166 

—  VI.,  197, 198,  203 

—  *  Confessor,'  30,  32,  92 

— ,  son  of  Alfred, '  the  Unconquered,'  21,  22 
— ,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  156,  162 

—  '  tlie  Martyr,'  26 

Edwine  of  Northumbria,  11, 13 
— ,  sou  of  Leofric,  32,  35,  38,  39,  42 
Edwy,  brother  of  Edmund  Ironside,  28 
— ,  nephew  of  Ethelstan,  25 
Egbert,  Archbishop,  16 
— ,  King  of  Wessex  and  of  the  English,  16 
Egypt,  426,  514 
*  Eikon  Basilike,'  279 
Ejectment  Act,  462 
Elba,  445 

Eleanor  (of  Castille),  wife  of  Edward  I.,  88. 
96 

—  (of  Castille),  sister  of  John,  78 

—  (of  Guienne),  wife  of  Henry  II.,  62,  64, 70, 
71,  77,  78 

—  (of  Toulouse),  wife  of  Henry  III..  87 

—  sister  of  Henry  III.,  wife  of  Simon   dc 
Montfort,  89 

Elcho,  liOrd,  272 
Kldon,  Lord,  432,  463 
Eldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  32,  37,  41 
Elementary  Education  Act,  608 
Elfheah,  Archbishop,  27 
Elfthrith,  daughter  of  Alfred,  21 
Eliot,  Sir  J.,  249,  250,  292 
Elizabeth,  189,197,  202,203,204,  205,  211-230 
— ,  daughter    of     Edward     IV.,    wife     of 
Henry  VIL,  171 

—  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  Jamcii  L,  239, 
266,338  *       * 
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Ellenborougli,  Lord,  405 

Elrnet,  Forest  of,  13 

Ely,  Revolt  of,  42 

Emignration,  499 

Emma,  wife  of  Ethelred  II.,  29 

Emmett,  Robert,  432  note 

*  Empress  of  India,'  511 
Empaon,  Sir  T.,  179 
Enclosures  of  Laud,  424 
Endowed  Schools  Bill,  507 
Engagement,  277 
Engagers,  278, 279,  282 
Engles,  9 

Englisbry,  41 
Enniskillen,  328 
'  Enterprise '  sloop,  399 
Eorls,  12,  28,  38 
Episcopacy,  270,  274,  298 
Episcopalians,  230 
Erasmus,  181, 189 
Erastians,  268 
Erfurt,  Peace  of,  437 
Eric,  Bloodaxe,  23 
Ermine  Street,  5  nole,  34 
Erpingham,  Sir  T.,  144 
Erskine,  404 

*  Essay  on  Man,'  392 

*  Essay  on  Woman,'  392 

Essex,  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  (Cluirles  II. )i 

312,  314 
— ,  Earl  of  (Charles  L),  266,271,  273 
— ,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  (Elizabeth),  226 
Et  Gaetera  Oath,  269 
Staples,  Treaty  of,  173 
Ethandun,  19 
Ethelbald,  18 

Ethelbert  of  Kent,  9, 10,  20 
— ,  son  of  Ethelwulf,  18 
Ethelfiaed,  daughter  of  Alfred,  Lady  of  the 

Mercians,  21 
Ethelfrith  of  Northumbria,  10 
Etheling,  30,  53  note 
Ethelred,  Ealdorman  of  Mercia,  21 

—  L,  18, 19 

—  IL,  'the  Unredig,'  26, 27, 28 
Ethelstan,  18 

—  I.,  *the  Glorious,*  22 
Ethelwulf,  son  of  Egburt,  18 
Eton,  191 

Eugene,  Prince,  344,  846,  351 
Euphuism,  228 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  31,  39 
Evans,  Sir  de  Lacy,  477 
Excise,  268,  298,  413 

—  Bill,  367 

Exclusion  Bill,  310,  311,  317 

Excommunication,  68,  79 

Exeter,    Edward    Courtenay,    Marquis    of 

(grandson  of  Edward  IV.),  194 
^-,  Siege  of,  39 
Exit  Tyrannus,  295 
Exmouth,  Lord,  451 
Eyre  CJoote,  410 


*FAEniB  QUEEXE,'  228 
Fairfax,  271-281 
Falkland,  Lord,  262 


Family  Comimct,  370,  390 

Famine  in  Ireland  (1845),  484 ;  (1846),  483 

Scotch  (1816),  485 
Fancy  Franchises,  605 
Fastolph,  Sir  J.,  150 
Faversliam,  Lord,  323 
Feltou,  252 

Ferdinand  L  of  Spain,  176, 179, 181 
~  VL  of  Spain  (George  lU.),  436,  465,  477 
Ferrar,  Nicholas,  255 

—  (Martyr),  208 
Ferrybridge,  Skirmish  of,  159 
Feudal  burdens,  47,  52,  53,  236, 
Feudalism  and  feudal  system,  46,  47 
Fire  of  London,  302 

Fisher,  Bishop,  184, 186, 188, 189 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  429 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  416,  464 

Fitz-Osbert,  76 

Fltz  Osboni,  38,  39 

Fitz-Pctcr,  Geoffrey,  76 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  428 

Five  Members,  264 

Five  Mile  Act,  301 

Fhigellants,  118 

Flambard,  Ralph,  51,  62,  53,  59 

Flammock,  Thomas,  174 

Flanders,  21,  93,  99, 113, 160,  204,  303,  308 

Fleetwood,  292 

Fleury,  365 

FUnt,  95 

Flogging  in  Army  abolished,  510 

Florida,  393,  406 

Floyd,  244 

Folkland,  12 

Forced  loans,  260 

Forest  Courts,  59,  82 

—  Laws,  43,44,51,51,85 
Forests,  survey  of,  263 

Forster,  Mr.  (George  I.),  355,  356 ;  (Victoria); 

508,  513,  514 
Fort  Augustus,  376 

—  David,  385,  387 

—  Duquesue,  379,  386 

—  MalMi,  410 

—  St.  George,  386 

—  William,  328,  385 
Fosse  Way,  5  note,  22 
Fotheringay,  224 
Foug^res,  153 

Fox,  Bishop  (Henry  VIL),  170 

— ,  Charles  James,  398  and  note,  400,  406- 

434 
Foxe's  *  Martyrs,'  412 
Francis!.,  182, 185, 197 
Francis  (husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots), 

214 

—  of  Lorraine,  Emperor,  374 
!     — ,  Sir  Pliilip,  396 

I     Franciscans,  92, 103 

Fraternity  of  St.  George,  1 74 
Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  239 

—  Prince  of  Wales,  378,  379-390 

—  the  Great,  371-390 
Free  Kirk,  489 

—  Trade,  413, 457, 459, 483 

French  Revolution  (1789),  417,  481 ;  (1830) 
466;  (1848),  486 
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Frerc,  Sir  Bartle,  513 

Friars,  92, 124 

•  Friends  of  the  People,*  420 

Frithgilds,  23 

Frobisher,  224 

Frost,  482 

Fulk  of  Anjou,  50  notey  55 

Fuller  (Cliurch  lustoriaii),  270 

Fuller's  Plot,  332 

Fulton,  469 

Fundy,  Bay  of,  379 

Fyrd,  47,  61, 12  and  note,  19  note,  71, 72,  95 


Gage,  Ge>*eiial,  399, 400 
Gainsborough,  269 
(lalgacus,  4 
Galway,  Lord,  348,  ?49 
Gardiner,  Bishop,  186,  109-210 
Garibaldi,  503  note 
Garter,  Order  of,  118 
Gas,  417 

Gasccigne,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  141  note 
Guscony,  85,  88,  89,  111,  116, 155 
Crates,  General,  401 
Gaunt,  Elizabeth,  319 
— ,  John  of,  see  Lancaster 
Gavan  Duffy,  484 
Gaveston,  Piers,  107 
Gemot,  12 

General  warrants,  391,  392 
*  Geneva  of  Lancashire,'  268 
Genoese  bowmen,  117 

Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York  (son  of  Henry 
II.),  70,  74 

—  of  Anjou,  60,  56,  61 

—  of  Monmouth,  64 

— ,  son  of  Henry  II.,  70,  77 
George  I.,  240,  353,  366 

—  II.,  357,  360,  366,  388 

~  IIL,  389-457 ;  insanity  of,  416 

—  IV.,  416  and  note,  441  note,  457-466 

—  of  Denmark,  323 
Gerald  of  Wales,  72 
Germanus,  6 
Ghent,  113 

— ,  John  of,  see  Lancaster 

— ,  Treaty  of,  444 

Ghoorkas,  494 

Ghuznee,  495 

Gibraltar,  344,  345,  351,  365,  366,  404 

GUbert  de  Clare,  56 

— ,  Sir  Humphrey,  224 

Ginkell,  General,  331 

Gisors,  Peace  of,  65,  67 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  483  note,  484  note,  488- 

617 
Glanville,  Ralph,  76 
Glcncoe,  331 
Glendower,  Owen,  138 
Gloucester,  Duke  of  (Anne),  333 

— , (brother  of  George  III.),  398 

— ,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of,  87 

— ,  Humphrey,  Duke  of,  145,  147-153 

— ,  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of,  90 

— ,  Robert,  Barl  of  (Henry  I.),  66,  59 

i-,  Siege  of,  269;  Statutes  of,  93 


Goderich,  Robinson,  Lord,  458, 46^ 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmund  Biwy,  809 

Godolphin,  317,  384,  342-361,  415 

Godwine,  29-31 

Goidels,  1  note 

*Golden  Hind,' 224 

Gondomar,  243 

Goodman,  Bishop,  254 

Gordon,  Ositheriue  (wife  of  Perkin  Warbeck), 

174 
— ,  General,  614 
— ,  Lord  George,  403,  404 

—  Riots,  403,  487 
Goree,  403 

Goring,  265,  273,  278, 280 

Groschen,  Mr.,  615 

Gough,  Sir  H.,  496 

Grace,  Act  of  OViUiam  IIL),  330;  (.Vmie), 

356 
Grafton,  Duke  of  (James  II.),  323  ;  (George 

nL),  392,  398 
Graliam,  Sir  J.,  441  note 
Graham's  Dyke,  4 
Grammont,  Duke  of,  373 
Granbv,  Marquis  of,  385,  397,  398 
Grand  Bill,  207 

—  Jury,  69 
Grandees,  389-390 
Grantham,  269 

Granville,  Carteret,  Eari  (George  II.),  3(J4, 

369,  372,  377 ;  (Victoria),  488,  502,  503 
Grattan,  406,  430 
Grarelines,  Siege  of,  291 
Gravina,  433 
Gray,  Catherine,  1(58,  216 
—,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  IV.,  160, 163 
— ,  John  de,  79 

— ,  Lady  Jane,  168, 182,  203,  206 
— ,  Sir  John  de,  160 
— ,  Sir  Richard,  164 
*  Great  Eastern,'  the,  502  note 
Great  Exhibition,  1851,  489 
Greece,  465,  489 
Greek  Clmrch,  490 
Greene,  229 

Greenwich  Obser\"atory,  316 
Gregory  IX.,  86 

—  XL,  Pope,  123 

Grenville,  George,  377,  330-398,  432,  134 
— ,  Sir  John,  267,  295 
Grey,  Me  Gray 

—  de  Wilton,  Lord,  222  note 
—,  Earl,  467 

— ,  Sir  Thomas,  143 
Grevfriars  Churcli,  253 
Griffith  of  Wales,  32 
Grindal,  Archbishop,  213 
Guadeloupe,  382 
Guienne,  97,  98, 119, 153, 155 
Guilds,  199 
Gulsnes,  210 
Gunpowder,  178 

—  Plot,  237 
Gumey,  Mr.,  469 
Guthrum,  19 
Guy  Fawkes,  237 
Gwalior,  410, 406,  493 
Gyrth,  32,  35,  36 
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Haahlem,  Heights  op,  401 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  310,  315,  373 

Hadrian,  4 

*  Hairbrained  Politicians,'  216,  251 

Hakluyt,  228 

Hales,  Sir  E.,  320 

HaUfax,  378 

— ,  George  SavUe,  Earl  of,  311,  317,  324,  326, 

327,  332 
Hall,  General,  399 
Hamilton,  Marquis  and  Duke  of,  257,  278, 

280 
Hampden,  John,  255,  267 
Hampton  Court,  277,  284 

Conference,  235 

Handel  Festival,  502  noff 

Hanover,  365,  364,  366,  372,  431,  478 

— ,  Treaty  of,  365,  372 

Harald,  30 

Hardicanute,  30 

Hardinge,  Sir  H.,  496 

Hardrada,  34,  35 

Harfleur,  143 

Hargreaves,  417 

Harlech  Castle,  275 

Harold,  31,  33,  34-36 ;  (sons  of),  39 

Harrington,  367 

Harris,  General,  426 

Harrowby,  Lord,  432 

Hartington,  Lord,  510,  513,  519 

Haselrig,  264 

Hastings,  John,  96 

—,  Lord,  124 

— ,  Warren,  409,  415 

Hatfield,  13 

Haughton  Prior,  189 

Havannah,  390 

Havelock,  498 

Hawkins,  John,  223 

Hawley,  General,  376 

Heathfield,  Eliot,  Lord,  404 

Heligoland,  436  note 

Hengist  and  Horpa,  8 

Henrietta  Maria  (wife  of  C'jarles  I.),  246 

Henrietta  (sister  of  Charles  IL),  3U4 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  60;  of  Tmstamare, 

121 ;  of  Winchester,  60,  66 
Henry  I.,  63-59 

—  IL,  61,  63-73,  285 

—  IIL,  83,  86-93 

—  IV.,  131, 184, 135, 136-141 
of  France,  226,  241  and  note 

—  v.,  141-148 

—  VL,  148-168 

—  VIL,  162, 166, 167, 169-178 

—  VIIL,  178-198 

—  Emperor,  74 

—  (son  of  Henry  IL),  70 

—  (son  of  James  I.),  239 
Herat,  494 

Herbert,  George,  255 

—  Lord,  265 

—  Sidney,  493,  502 
Hcrevvard  the  Wake,  42 
Hertford,  Earl  of,  267 
Hcrvey  ('Meditations*),  388 
Herzegovina,  611 
Hibernians,  1  note 


Hicks,  General,  614 
High  Church,  251,  327,  338 

—  Commission  Court,  220,  239,  251,  262^ 
Highland  regiments,  380 
Highlanders,  328,  331,  383 
Hildebrand,  33,  41,  52, 124 

Hill,  Abigail,  348,  353 

— ,  General,  442 

Hindoos,  497 

History  of  the  World,  228 

Histriomastix,  254 

Hohenlinden,  426 

HoUand,  455,  466,  476 

— ,  Henry  Fox,  Lord,  380,  381,  390 

— ,  Lord,  279 

HoUes,  252,  264 

Holmby  House,  276 

Holy  Alliance,  466 

—  League,  179 

Home  Rule,  613, 515,  516 

Hone,  463 

Honorius,  Pope,  86 

Hood,  Admiral,  422 

Hooker,  Richard,  219  nofe 

Hooper,  Bishop,  200,  205,  208 

Hopton,  Sir  Ralph,  267,  271 

Home  Tooke,  431  note 

Hospitallers,  107 

Hotham,  266 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  179;  Edmund,  180 

Catherine,  196 
— ,  Lord,  of  Effingliam,  225 

(Charles  IL),  312 

Howe,  Admiral,  400,  422 
— ,  General,  399,  400,  401 
Hubert  de  Burgli,  84-87 
— ,  Walter,  76-78 
Hugh  of  Chester,  49 

—  of  Durham,  74 

—  de  Lacy,  69 

—  of  Lincoln,  76 

Huguenots,  214  note,  217,  22C,  249,  290 

Hull,  266,  267, 269 

Hundred,  12 

Huntingdon,  Henry,  Earl  of,  CO,  61 

Hurst  Castle,  279 

Huskissou,  458, 469 

Huss,  John,  148 

Hutton,  420 

Hyde  Park  riots,  606 

Hyder  AM,  409, 410,  411,  426 

Hyderabad,  496 


Ibhahim  Pasha,  477, 478 

*IchDien,' 117  note 

•  Iconoclastea,'  279 

Iden,  Alexander,  154 

Ignatius  Loyola,  222 

Impeachments,  131,  244,  24C  note,  261  note, 

272,  303,  415 
Impev,  Sir  Elijah,  409,  411 
Impositions,  238,  239,  240 
Impressment  Act,  402  note 
Indemnity  Act  (Charies  V.)  297;  (George  II.), 

376 
—  Bill  (William  IIL),  329 
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Independents,  220,  230,  262,  268  note,  273 

pasiim  to  316 
India  BiU  (of  Chatham)  395,  (of  Fox)  411 

—  Act  of  Pitt,  414 

Indiflgence,  Declaration  of  (Charles  II.),  306, 

307,  813 :  (James  II.),  321 
Ine  (of  Wessex),  15, 16,  23 
Informers,  301 
Innocent  IIL,  76,  83, 124 
Inquisition,  234,  290 

*  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,'  193 
Instrument  of  Government,  287 
Insurrection  Act,  429 
Intercnrsus  Magnus,  174 

—  Malus,  176 
Interdict.  68,  79 

*  Interpreter,*  the,  239 
Investiture,  41,  56,  65 
Invincible  Armada,  225  note 
lona,  14 

Ireland,  9, 14, 18,  56 

—  (Charles  I.)  256,  263 

—  (Charles  II.),  313 

—  (Civil  Wars),  272 

—  (Commonwealth),  281 

—  (Elizabeth),  222  note,  227,  242 

—  (George  III.),  428 

—  (George  IV.),  462 
»-  (Henry  II.),  69 

—  (Henry  VII.),  170 

—  (Henry  Vni.).  190,196 

—  (James  I.),  242 

—  (James  II.),  320 

—  Union  with  England,  429 

—  (Victoria),  483, 486,  607-517 

—  (William  III.),  328, 331 

—  (William  IV.),  470 
Ireton,277,297 

Irish  Chnrch,  Disestablishment  of,  507 

—  Commercial  Reform,  406,  414 

—  Education  Bill,  609 

—  Land  Bill,  508 

—  Parliamentary  Reform,  428 
Ironsides,  271, 291 

Isabel  (daughter   of  Warwick   the   King- 

maker,  wife  of  Clarence),  160 
Isabella  of  Angoulfeme  (wife  of  John),  78 

—  (daughter  of  Philip  n.  of  Spain),  234 

—  (mother  of  Charles  VII.  of  France),  142, 
146 

—  of  France  (wife  of  Edward  II.),  106- 
113, 114 

—  of  Spain,  477 

—  (wife  of  Richard  II.),  133 
Isle  of  Wight,  3,  277 


Jack  Cads,  154 

—  Straw,  129 

—  the  Miller,  129 

—  Tmeman,  129 

Jacobites,  332,  334,  351,  353,  355,  363,  373 

Jacquerie,  120, 130 

Jamaica,  290,  292,  300,  395 

James  I.,  215,  217,  222,  232-248,  254,  .140 

—  II.,    300,    302,    307,    317-325,  327   notey 
328—340 

—  IV.  of  Scotland,  174, 180 


James  V.  of  Scotland,  196 

—  VI.  of  Scotland,  22^  note 

—  of  Scotland,  149 
— ,  Sir  H.,  515 
Jeffreys,  Lonl,  319,  323 
Jellalabad,  495 
Jenkins's  ear,  370 
Jermjm,  Lord,  317 
Jesuits,  222 

Jews,  72, 73  note,  103,  289,  464,  470,  476 
Jhansi,  Queen  of,  498 
•Jingoes,'  611,512 
Joan  of  Arc,  150-153 

—  of  Britanny  (wife  of  Heniy  IV.),  133 

—  (wife  of  Pliilip  of  Burgundy),  176 
John,  69,  72, 84 

—  n.  of  France  (Edward  III.),  120 

—  of  Britanny  (Edward  I.),  93 

—  the  Tyler,  129 
Jones  (Chartist),  481 
— ,  Paul,  403 
Joyce,  Comet,  276 

Judges,  independence  of,  325,  339,  393  note 

Juliers,  Duchy  of,  241 

Jnmieges,  Robert  of,  31,  32 

Jiuins,  396 

Junot,  436 

Junta  (Spain),  437 

Juries,  rights  ot  206  and  note^  315  421 

Jury  (Grand),  76 

—  (Petty),  76  note 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  76 

Justices,  54,  57,  69, 70,  72,  74,  76,  76,  83,  301 

—  in  Eyre,  71 
Jutes,  in  Kent,  8 
Juxou,  Bishop,  255 


KA.PPIRS,  500 

Kara,  512 

Kay,  John,  417 

Kay-Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.,  608 

Kendal,  Duchess  of,  357,  366 

Kenilworth,  89,  91 ;  Dictum  de,  92 

Kenmure,  Lord,  365,  356 

Kent,  Duke  of  (son  of  George  III,),  457 

Kersal  Moor,  481 

Ket,  201 

Khartoum,  514 

Khyber  Pass,  495 

<  Kicks  and  Kindness,'  470 

« Killing  no  Murder,'  290 

Kilmarnock,  Lord,  376 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  264 

King  of  France,  430 

•  King  Pym,'  267 

King's  Bench,  71 

King's  friends,  389,  392,  897 

Kirk  of  Field,  216 

Kirke,  319 

Kl^ber,  General,  426, 427 

Knighthood,  distraint  of,  94,  253,  368 

Knowledge,  taxes  on,  476 

Knowles,  Sir  Thomas,  120 

Knox,  John,  200, 210, 213 

Kornilo£F,  491 

Koiciasko,  402 

Kossuth,  487 
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La  HoGtTB,  116 
La  Vendue,  422 
Labour  laws,  460 
Labourers,  Statute  of,  128 
Lacy,  Hugh  de,  69, 7o 
Lafayette,  Marquis  of,  402 
Lake  Ohamplain,  399 
— ,  General,  429 
— ,  George,  399 
Lally,  387 

Lambert,  General,  278,  287-297 
~  Simnel,  171 

Lancaster,  Edmund  of    (brother   of  Ed- 
ward L),  98 
— ,  Henry,  Duke  of  (Edwanl  IIL),  119 
—,  Henry,  Earl  of  (Edward  II.),  112,  116 
— ,  John  of  Ghent,  Duke  of,  121, 122-135, 186 
— ,  Thomas  of,  107, 109, 110 
Land  League,  513 

—  Tax  333 

LanfrMic,  31,  33, 41, 49,  51 
Langdale,  Marmaduke,  278 
Langland,  Robert,  126 
Laiigton,  Stephen,  79,  80 
Las  Minas,  General,  346,  348 
Latimer,  Bishop,  194,  203,  206,  208 
Latin  Church,  490 

Laud,  Archbishop,  242,  248,  260,  272 
Lauderdale,  John  Maitland,  Duke  of,  307, 

313 
Lawrence,  Major,  386 
—,  Sir  H.,  496,  497 ;  Sir  J.,  496,  498 
Leake,  Admiral,  345 
Leeds,  Sir  T.  Osborne,  Duke  of  {^e  Danby), 

335 
Legate,  57,  67,  75,  81 
Legislative  Assembly  (Prance),  419 
Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of,  219,  223, 

216  note 
Leighton,  253 
Lenthall,264,293,29l 
Leofric,  31 
Leof  wine,  32 
Leopold  of  Austria,  74 ;  Saxe-Coburg,  457, 

477 
Leslie,  David,  274,  282,  283  ;  Alexander,  258, 

259 
Levellers,  280 
Leven,  Earl  of,  274 
Lewes,  Mise  of,  90 
Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  502 
Lexington,  399 
Libel  Act  of  Fox,  421 
Liberal  Unionists,  515 
Liberals,  470 

Liberty  of  conscience,  270. 296 
Lilbum,  John,  270,  281 
Limerick,  Siege  of,  331 
— ,  Treaty  of,  ih. 
Limoges,  88, 122 

Lincoln,  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of,  168, 170 
— ,  Abraham,  504 
Lindesey,  the,  9 
Lindsay,  Earl  of,  266 
Lisle,  Mrs.,  319 
Little  Gidding,  255 
Littleton  (SoUcitor-General),  253 

—  (Secretary  for  Ireland),  474 


Liverpool,  Lord,  440  note,  462 

Livery,  Statute  of,  133, 137, 143  note,  156, 171 

Llewellyn,  95 

Lockhart,  291,  293 

Lollards,  130, 142, 190 

Lolllus  Urbicus,  4 

London  Corresponding  Society,  421 

—  Early,  9  note 
Londonderry,  Siege  of,  328 
Long  Island,  400 
Longchamp,  William  de,  73 
Lord  Protector,  287 

j    —  Treasurer,  362 

Lords,  House  of,  82  ;  Jurisdiction  of,  305 

—  of  the  Congregation,  213 
i     Lostwithiel,  271 

I     Lothians,  29, 42,  51,  119 

Louis  IX.,  78,  83,  84,  90 ;  XL,  161 ;  XIL,  179, 
181  ;  XIV.,  300-355  pmsim  ;  XV.,  357, 
374;  XVL,  418,  420;  XVIII.,  445,  446, 
450,  466 

—  Philippe,  466,  485,  489 
Lovat,  Lord,  376 
Lovell,  Lord,  171 
Lovett  (Chartist),  481,  482 
Low  Church,  327 
Lucknow,  498 

Lugo,  438 

Lumlcy,  322 

Luudy,  328 

Luneville,  Peace  of,  426 

Luther,  184, 187 

Lutterell,  Colonel,  395 

Luxembourg,  Marshal,  ^33,  334 

*  Lycidas'  of  Milton,  255 

Lyly,  228 

Lyme  Regis,  318 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  463,  480 

Lynn,  269 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  377 

Lytton,  Lord,  151 


Macadam,  417 

Macaulay  (plave  tra«le),  415 ;  (liistorian), 

494 
Mcintosh,  Brigadier,  356 
Macintosh  (Reformer),  459 
Mack,  General,  433 
Mackay,  General,  328 
Macnaghten,  495 
Madras,  385,  409 
Magdalen  Hall,  321,  322 
Magna  Charta,  81,  82, 83,  85, 99,  239,  250, 255, 

303 
Mahrattas,  386,  410,  415, 426 
'Main 'Plot,  236 
Maine,  50  note,  63, 153 
Maintenance,  133, 153, 156, 171 
Mainwaring,  251 
Malaccas,  422 

*  Malachi  Malagrowiiher,'  461 
Malakoff,  493 
Malcolm  I.  (of  Scotland),  23;  XL,  29  and 

note-.  III.,  34,  50,  51 ;  IV.,  64 
Malta,  425,  426,  431 
—  In  lian  troops  to,  512 
Manchester  Art  Exhibition,  502  note 
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—  FeMse  FivtT,  4» 

HaiKdieML  Cook,  2ii 
— ,LorL«M 
lfar,Eari  oC,»S 

3Careb.  Boeer,  Enl  of,  in 

3farlrke.91 

Margaret, '  Ifa^l  of  Xorvmv/  » 

—  Iraocher  d  Hemr  YILj*  1C2.  ICC,  ISi 

—  of  Anion,  1»-1« 

—  of  Burgnvlj  (aiater  of  Eilvanl  IV.).  170 

—  (a^ter  of  Hemj  VUL,  wife  of  James  FT. 
of  SooOaadX,  17C,  215 

—  <  wile  of  Erie  of  Konrar ),  K 
Varia  of  Fanugtl,  ATI,  4M9 
^Tberen,  367, 371-373 
Marie  Antoinette.  418 
Mari9efaa]],Barl,3»3 

Mart,  12 

MarlborDOsrh,  9,  237  mnte 

— ,  John  Chorchill,  Duke  of,  322, 323-331,  331 

—,  Statute  of,  92 

Marlowe^  229 

3farTiage  Act  CHardwicfce*s),  375 

—  (Bojal)  398,  41«  note 
Marriage  reform,  476 
Martial  law,  230 

*  Martin  Mar  Prelate,*  220 
— ,  Bicbazd,  460 

Maxy  (daughter  ol  Philip  Angnstns),  78 

—  L  (danghter  of  Henry  VIBL),  182,  183, 
196, 197, 201-211 

—  of  Gniae,  196,  213,214 

—  of  Modena  (second  wife  of  James  IL), 
907, 309,  3L9 

—  of  Soots,  196. 200, 204,212,  214-224 

—  (sister  of  Henry  Vm^  Qaeen  of  Fnuyrp, 
Duchess  of  SaiFoIk),  181-197 

—  (wife  of  William  of  Orange).  308,310,  323, 
324,325 

Mascarraihas,  385 

Siassachnsetts,  247 

Masaena,  423 

Masolipatam,  387 

Matilda,  Empress  (mother  of  Henry  IT.),  55, 

59,61   ~ 
— ,  Queen  (Stephen),  59 

—  of  Flanders  (wife  of  WiUiam  I.),  31,  33, 45 
Manrioe,  Prince,  284 

Maoritins,  385 

—  436  note,  445 
Maximilian,  Emperor,  179 
Maximns,  6 

*  Mayflower,*  the,  247 
Maynooth,  484  note 
Mazarin,  275, 285  note,  291  note 
Mead,  William,  315 
Medids,  Oatherinc  de,  214,  221 
Medina  Sidonia,  Dnke  of,  225 
Meer  Jaffier,  387 

Meerut,  497,  498 
Mehemet  Ali,  477,  478 
Melbonme,  Lord,  467,  474-487 
Melville,  Andrew,  230, 242 
— ,  Lord,  434  note 
Memorial  of  William  m.,  323 
Menachikoff,  Prince,  491 
Merchant  Seamen's  Act,  510 


Merda,  9, 13-17, 13, 24, 25 
Messina,  74, 358 
MetcatC,4»4 
Mecfaodian.  388 
Methnen,  Txeacrof,  341 
3addle9ex,  Eaii  of,  246 

—  Election^  395 
Middleton,  283 

*  Midlothian  campaign,*  513 

Migne!.  Don,  477 

Militia  Bill,  263, 265 

MiUenaxy  Petition,  233 

Mflum,  254, 279, 291  note 

Minden,334 

Minie  rifle,  497 

Minorca,  348,  351,  365,  379,  390, 406 

Miqaek>n,423 

MiseofLewes.90 

Amiens,  90 

Misamuuies,  14 

Misolongfai,465 

Mitchdl,  486 

'H^>*»a'n">«^«"^^  497 

M<ddaTia.  490,  493 

Moleyns,  Bishop,  151 

Monasteries,  15,  57, 191, 192 

Mondego  River.  436,  441 

Money  Bills,  139, 502 

Monk,  George  (Dnke  of  Albemarle),  28^-293 

Monmouth,  Doke  of,  310,  312,  318 

Monopolies,  162,  227-244,253,  260 

Monro,  278 

Mons,  332,  349 

*•  Monistious  Regiment  of  Women,*  210 

Montacute,  Lonl,  194 

Montagoe  (WiUiam  IIL),  333 

— ,  Admiral  (Earl  of  Sandwich),  295 

—,  Bishop,  248,  251,  251 

— ,  Lord  W,,  112 

— ,  Marquis  of  (brother  of  the  Kingmaker), 

155, 161 
Montcalm,  382 
Monte  Video,  436  no> 
Montcagle,  Lord,  (1)  181,  (2)  238 
Montenegro,  511,  512 
Montfoid,  John  de,  116 
Montfort,   Simon    de     (Eider),   83-91,    99; 

(Younger),  91 
Montrel,  382, 400 
Montrose,  Earl  of  (James  Graham),  273,  274, 

282 
Moore,  Sir  John,  382,  428,  437 
Moors,  289 
Moots^  13,  47 
Mordannt,  Lord,  326 
More,  Sir  Tliomas,  185, 180,  188, 189 
Morean,  426 

Morkere,  32,  35, 38,  39, 42 
Momingtoii,  Lord,  426 
Morris,  297 
Mortimer,  Roger,  109, 113,  391 

—  Edmund  (son  of  Roger),  135 

—  Sir  Edmund,  139 
Mortmain,  94, 133 
Morton,  Bishop,  164,  IGC,  170 
Morton's  Fort,  172 
Moscow,  retreat  from,  445 

*  Most  Christian  King,'  1 79 
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MOW 

Mowbray,  Eobert,  51 

Mule,  the,  417 

Municipal  reform,  476 

Murat,  436 

Murdoch,  469 

Murphy  riots,  506  note 

Murray,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of,  214-218 

— ,  Lord  George,  375 

Mutinies  in  Navy,  423 

Mutiny  Act,  326,  336,  512  note 

Mysore,  409,  426 


Namur,  333,  334,  446 

Nana  Sahib,  498 

Nantwich,  270 

Napier,  Lord,  of  Magdala,  507 

— ,  Sir  Cliarles,  477,  49Q 

Naples,  465 

Napoleon  IIL,  488,  491 

Naseby,  273 

Nash,  229 

Natal,  500 

*  Nation,'  484 

National  Assembly,  419 

—  Covenant,  257 

—  Debt,  333,  360,  378,  393,  413,  42  J,  451 

—  Gallery,  502  note 

—  Society,  474 
Navarre,  Henry  of,  223 
Navigation  Act,  285,  292,  300,  393,  459 
Navy,  20, 115  note,  179 

Necessary  doctrine  and  erudition  of  a  Chris^ 

tian  man,  196 
Necker,  418 
Negapatam,  408 
Neill,  498 
Nelson,  423-433 
Nepaul,  494 
NevUles,  tlie,  155 
New  England,  248 
New  Forest,  43,  53 
*New  Model,'  272 
New  Plymouth,  247 
New  Testament,  187 
New  World,  178 
New  York,  400,  401,  4U5 
New  Zealand,  501 
Newark,  269 

Newboume,  Skirmish  of,  259 
Newcastle,  270,  271,  274 
— ,  Earl  of,  267, 271 
— ,  Pelham,  Duke  of,  367,  378-391 
Newcomen,  417 
Newgate,  129,  204 
Newmarket,  276,  312 
NcNvport,  482 
— ,  Treaty  of,  278 
Newspapers,  398 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  336 
Ney,  440 

Nicholas  L,  490,  493 
— ,  Sir  E.,  297 
Nicholson,  498 
Nigel  of  Ely,  64,  72 
Nightingale,  Florence,  493 
Nimeguen,  Peace  of,  309 
Nitbsdale,  Lord,  356 


OBI 


'  No  Rent '  manifesto,  513 

Noailles,  Marshal,  373 

Non-jurors,  326 

Non-resisting  Test,  3D7 

Norfolk  House,  369,  372 

Norfolk  Island,  501 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  (Henry 
VIII.),  180, 181, 184, 185, 195, 197  :  (Eliza- 
beth), 217 

—,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  (Richard  II.), 
134  ;  (Richard  III.),  167 

Norham,  Conference  of,  96 

— ,  Peace  of,  121 

Normandy,  23,  28,  29,  31,  33,  50,  79,  97, 153 

Norris,  226 

*  North  Briton,'  391 
North,  Lord,  395-411 
Northampton,  157,  266 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford  (Lord  Iddealeigh),  51d 
Northern  League,  427 
Northern  rebellion,  217 

*  Northern  Star,'  481 

Northmen :  in  Scandinavia,  Gaul,  Ireland, 

England,  18 
Northumberland,  John  Dudley,    Duke  of, 

198-204 
Northumbria,  10, 13, 14, 16 
North-West  Provinces,  479  note 
Nott,  General,  495 

Nottingham,  Council  of  (Richard  11.),  131 
— ,  Earl  of,  322,  326,  327,  344-366 
Nova  Scotia,  378-379 
Noy  (Attorney-General),  255 
Nun  of  Kent,  188 


Oak  op  Repoumatiox,  201 

Gates,  Titus,  309,  3^9,  332 

O'Brien,  Smith,  480 

Occasional  Conformity  Act,  343,  341,  851 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  462,  403,  461,  470,  479,  48i 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  429 

— ,  Fergus,  481, 482 

Odo,  36,  38,  39,  44,  48,  49,  50 

Offa,  16,  30 

Offa's  Dyke,  16,  32 

Old  Sarum,  9 

*  Old  Whig,'  359 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  142 
Olive  branch,  4UJ  ^ 
Olna,  Peace  of,  28 
Omar  Pasha,  491 
O'Neal,  Karl  of  Tyrone,  227 
— ,  Sir  Phelim,  263 
Opdam,  302 

Oporto,  438 

Orange  River  Fi-ee  State,  500 

Orangemen,  428,  429 

Ordeal,  44 

Orders  in  Council,  4?5 

*  Ordinances,'  106 

Orford,  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of,  350,  351, 
356-872  ' 

Orkneys,  4,  65 

Orleans,  Duke  of  (Jeorge  I.),  355,  857 
— ,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of,  500 
— ,  Isle  of,  383 
— ,  Siege  of,  160 
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Orleton,  Adam,  110, 112, 113 

Ormoud,  Dnke  of  (Charles  I.,  Charles  II.), 

277,  281,  291,  297 
— ,  Duke  of  (Anne),  352, 355 
Ostend  Company,  365 
Ostorias  scapula,  S 
Oswald,  13, 14 
Oswy,  14 

Otho  of  GermauT,  77 
Oude,  409,  494,  496,  497 
Ovate8,2 

Owen,  Robert,  481  note,  507 
Oxford,  267,  269,  271,  273,  274,  311 
— ,  Harley,  Earl  of,  344, 351, 353, 357,  360,  378 
— ,  Provisions  of,  89 
— ,  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of,  131 


Pacification  op  Ghent,  221 

Paget,  Lord,  204 

Paine,  Tom,  401,  421, 481 

Palatinate,  246 

Palatine,  earldoms  and  bishoprics.  38,  49 

Pallilore,  410 

Palmerston,  Lord,  440, 463.  407, 475-478, 484- 

492 
Pampeluua,  443 
Paudulph,  80 
Papal  provisions,  86 
Paris,  Peace  of,  390, 393  and  note 
— ,  Treaty  of,  (1)  445,  (2)  450 
Parker,  Admiral,  424, 427 
^,  Archbishop,  213 
Parliament,  Addled,  240,  311 
— ,  Barebones  or  Daft  Little,  286 
— ,  Good,  125 
^,  Long,  259 
— ,  Mad,  89,  92 

— ,  Merciless,  Wonderful,  132, 136 
— ,  Model,  98 

—  of  1629, 187 

— ,  Pensionary,  299,  307 
— ,  Rump,  279,  285-295 
^,  Short,  259 
— ,  Unlearnetl,  139 
Parliamentary  title,  135, 169 

—  Reform,  414,  466 
Parliaments,  annual,  481 
Parma,  Duke  of,  223,  225 
Parnell,  Mr.,  513 

Parr,  Catherine,  197 

Parsons,  222 

Partition  treaties,  337,  338 

Party  government,  334,  354,  363  note 

Pa.stou  Letters,  153 

Patison,  338  note 

Patriots,  365 

Paul  IV.,  207,  215 

Paul's  revolving  machine,  417 

Pavia,  182 

Parton,  Sir  J.,  489 

Payment  of  members,  481 

*  Peace  with  honour,'  612 

Peasant  risings  (William  IV.),  487 

Peasants'  revolt,  127,  419 

Pedro,  Don,  477 

—  the  Cruel,  121,123 
Peel,  General,  605 


Peel,  Sir  Robert,  440,  463,  482 

*  Peelers,'  467  note 
Peerage  Bill,  359 

Peers,  Great  Council  of,  269 

Pelagius,  6 

Pelham,  Henry,  373-378 

Pelhams,  the,  389 

Pembroke,  De  Valence,  Earl  of  (Edward  II.), 
107 

— ,  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of,  and  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, 158, 162, 170 

— ,  William  the  Marshal,  Earl  of,  83 

Pembrokeshire,  Flemish  weavers  in,  56 

Penal  laws,  237,  238,  245,  249,  272,  273, 317 

Penda,  13, 14 

Penn,  William,  200  notfy  314,  315 

Pennefather,  General,  493 

Penny,  220 

—  Postage,  480 
Penry,  22U 
Peutland  Hills,  313 
Pepys's  Diary,  301  note 
Perceval,  Mr.,  434, 440 
Percies,  the,  155 

Percy,  Henry  (Hotspur),  132, 133, 139 

Perldn  Warbeck,  173-175 

Perrers,  Alice,  125, 127 

Persia  494 

Pertli,'Duke  of  (George  JI.\  375 

Peter  des  Roches,  85-87 

—  Martyr,  200 

—  of  Wakefield,  80 

—  the  Great,  358,  365 
Peterborough,  Earl  of  (Gcopgc  II.),  315 
Peterloo  Massacre,  454 

Peter's  Pence,  42,  94, 123 
Petition  of  Advice,  290,  291 

—  of  Right,  255,  303 
Petre,  Father,  319,  321,  322 
Petty  jury,  76  note 
Pevensey,  1,  2,  5,  8,  36,  49 
Philadelphia,  401,  402 
Pliilip  Augiu^tus,  72,  74 

—  of  Burgiuidy  (Hcnrv  VII.),  176 

—  III.  of  France,  93,  98 

—  IV.  of  France,  114 

—  II.  of  Spain,  205,  209,  210,  227 

—  rv.  of  Spain,  337 

—  V.  of  Spain,  337,  340,  351 

—  VI.  of  France,  114 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  HI 
Picts  and  Scots,  5,  6 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  247 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  192 

•  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  317 
Pillory,  253 

Pitt,  William,  407-434, 43J 

Pittsburg,  382 

Pius  IX.,  487, 489 

Place  Bill,  333,  345 

Plague  of  London,  301,  302 

•Plebeian,'  359 

Plevna,  511 

Plimsoll,  Samuel,  510 

Poitiers,  119 

Poitou,  80,  86,  88 

Pole,  (Jeoffrey,  194 

—,  Reginald,  Cardinal,  194, 301 
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Poll  Tax,  76, 127 
Pollock,  General,  495 
Poudicherry,  385,  387,  410 
Pont  de  I'Arche,  146, 163 

*  Poor  Caitiff,'  124 

Poor  Law  (Elizabeth),  220 

—  Law,  472 

Amendment,  473,  474  note 

*  Poor  Man  Robbery '  BiU,  474 

*  Poor  Priests,'  124 

Popery,  jealousy  of,  211,  300,  487 

*  Popish  Rags,'  218,  257 
Popish  Terror,  the,  309 
Port  wine,  344 
Porteous,  369 

Portland,  Duke  of,  408, 434 
Porto  Bello,  371 

Porto  Novo,  410 

Portsmouth,  Louise  de  K6roualle,  Duchess  of, 

310-313 
Portugal,  300,  436-444,  465,  477 
Pottinger,  Eldred,  494 
Poyning's  Law,  174,  272,  364-406 
Prsemunire,  123, 133, 185, 188,  215,  238 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  365,  367-371 
Prayer  Book,  199,  202,  212  and  note,  26G,  289 
Presbyterians,  213,  220,  230,  241,  273,  316 

passim,  234 

*  Presentment,'  69,  76 
President  of  the  North,  192 
Preston,  278,  356 

— ,  Lord,  330 

Preston  Pans,  375 

Pretender,  the  Old,  son  of  James  II.,  322, 

340,  356 
Pretender  (Young),  363,  373-376 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animsds,  459  note 
Privilege,  236,  261,  389,  392 
Pride's  Purgre,  279 
Priestley,  Dr.,  420 
♦Prime  Minister,'  361,  363 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  382 

*  Prince  of  Wales,'  95 
Prince  Imperial,  death  of,  513 

—  of  Macchiavelli,  186 
•Prince  Robber,'  275 
Princeton,  401 
Printing,  178 

Property  qualification,  350, 481 
Prophesyings,  236 
Prorogation,  311  note 
Protectionists,  482 
Protestant  League  (James  I.),  246 

*  Pro*estant  Wind,'  323 
Protestants,  185 
Protesters,  278, 279,  282,  313 
Provisions,  Papal,  86 

—  of  Oxford,  89 
Provisors,  Statute  of,  123 
Prussia,  kingdom  of,  352,  371 
Prynne,  William,  254 

Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  510 

PuUcat,  411 

Pulteney,  362,  364-372 

Punjab,  494,  496 

Puritans,  234,  248,  292 

Purveyance,  239,  298 

Pym,  John,  259,  267 


QuADaiLATtRAL  AlLTAN'CE,  478 

Quadruple  Alliance,  340,  359 

Quakers,  317, 476 

*  Quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint,'  339  note 

Quebec,  382 

Queen's  College,  484 

Quetta,  495 

Quia  Emptores,  93 

Quo  Warranto,  93,  312,  320,  329 


Radicais,  470 

Raglan  Castle,  276 

— ,  Lord,  491,  493 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  224,  240  nqte,  213 

Ralph  of  Wader,  50 

Railway  speculation,  486 

Railways,  467  note,  483,  488 

Rangoon,  494,  496 

Rastadt,  Peace  of,  351 

Ravenspur,  134, 161 

Rawdon,  Lord,  405 

Reading,  269 

Redan,  493 

Redistribution  of  seats,  515 

Redwald,  10 

Reform  Act  (1832),  467-469;  (1867),  5'J5 

—  League,  605 
Regency  Act,  345 
Reginald  (Subprior),  79 
Regular  Army,  173 
Regulators,  321 

Remonstrance,  251;  (Grand),  203;  (Gnmd 

Army),  278 
Renard,  204,  205 
Responsibility  of  ministers,  115 
Revenue,  69,  298,  330 
Revival  of  learning,  183 
Revolution,  French,  causes,  417;  effects  of, 

420  ;  •Reflections  on,'  420 

—  of  1830,476  ;  (1848),  483 

—  Society,  420 
Reynolds,  Bishop,  299 
Rhode  Ishind,  401 
Rhuddlan  Castle,  95 
Ribandmen,  486 
Rich,  Edmund,  87 

Richard  (brother  of  Henry  lil.),  87,  88 

—  I.,  70-73,  73-77 

—  II.,  122,  125, 127-135 

—  IIL,  169,  163, 1G5,  168 

—  of  Ely,  72 
Richelieu,  186, 258 

Richmond,  Duke  of  (George  III.),  402 

Ridley,  Bishop,  205 

Rifle  corps,  502  note 

Rights  of  Man,  421 

Riot  Act,  356 

Rivers,  Woodviile,  Eari,  160, 164 

Rizzio,  David,  215 

Roads,  417 

— ,  Roman,  6  note 

Robert  (son  of  William  L),  44,  45,  50 

Robert  of  Belesme,  54 

—  of  Jumi^ges,  31,  32,  87 

—  of  Mortain  (brother  of  William  I.),  36 

—  the  Devil,  29 
Robinson,  Bishop,  350 
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Bobinson,  John,  247 
— ,  Sir  T.,  378 

Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers,  603 
RocbcUe,249,  250,  252 

Rochester,  Laureuoe  Hyde,  Earl  of,  319,  343, 
345,346  '       '       » 

Rochfonl,  Lady,  196 

*  Rocket,'  the,  469 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  392,  398,  403-407 
Rodney,  382,  404,  407 
Roger  of  Hoveden,  72 

—  of  Salisbury,  54,  61 

—  of  York,  68 
Rogers  (martyr),  208 
Rohillas,  410,  415 
Rolf  (of  Normandy),  23 

Romans,  1,2-7;  nature  of  their  occupation,  6 

*  Rome-fee,'  42 
Romilly,  451 
Rooke,  Admiral,  344 

*  Root  and  Branch,'  262,  263,  268 
Rorke's  Drift,  513 

Roses,  tlie  Wars  of  the,  154 
Rotten  boroughs,  407,  414 
Rouen,  Siege  of  (Henry  V.),  78, 163 
Roumania,  493  note,  512 
Roundheads,  264 
Rowland  HiU,  480 
Royal  demesne,  80 
—  Society,  316 
Runnymede,  81 

Rupert,  Prince,  266,  267,  271,  273,  281.  284. 
302,306  »...». 

Russell,  Admiral,  322,  332,  333 
— ,  Lord  J.,  464-467,  484,  485-488 
— ,  Lord  W.,  309,  312,  315,  329 
Russells,  the,  1D3,  389 
Russia,  405,  422,  432,  465,  477 
Rutland,  Edward,  Earl  of,  133, 138 
Ruyter,  306 
Rye  House  Plot,  312 
Byswick,  Peace  of,  336 


Sa,  Don  Paxtaleox,  288 
Sacheverell,  349 
Sackville,  Lonl,  384 
Sadler,  Mr.,  472 
Sadras,  411 
Saladin,  74 

—  Tithe,  72 

Sale,  Sir  R.,  496,  496 
Salem,  399 

Salic  Law,  114  and  note 
Salisbury,   Countess   of   (niece  of  Edward 
IV.),  188, 194  - 

—  Decree,  45,  71 

— ,  Earl  of  (Charles  IL),  808 

— ,  Earl  of  (Henry  VII.),  150 

^,  Earl  of  (Longs%vord),  82,  83 

— ,  Earl  of  (Victoria),  505 

— ,  Montague,  Earl  of  (Edward  II.),  113 

— ,  Neville,  Earl  of  (Henry  VI.),  155 

— ,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of,  234 

Salvation  Army,  388 

San  Juan,  504 

San  Sebastian,  443 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  321,  326 


Sanctuary,  162, 175 
Santiago,  371 
Saracens,  72 
Saragossa,  438 
Saratoga,  401 
Sardinia,  348,  351,  358,  493 
Sarsfield,  331 
Sartorius,  Captain,  477 
Saunders  (martyr),  208 
— ,  Admiral,  382 
Savannah,  403,  405 
Savings  banks,  453 
Savoy  Conference,  299 
—  Duke  of,  343,  358 
Sawtre,  William,  137 
Saxe,  Marshal,  373 
Saxon  Conquest,  8-16 
Saxons,  5 
Say,  Lord,  154 
Scandinavians,  17 
Scarborough,  107,  273 
Scarlett,  General,  492 
Schism  Act,  352,  357 
Schleswig-Holstein,  504  note 
Schomberg,  Marshal,  307,  329 
Schwartz,  Martin,  171 
Scinde,  495 
Scone,  98, 102 
Scotland  in  time  of— 
Anne,  346-348 
Charles  I.,  257-259, 269 
Charles  II.,  313 
Commonwealth,  282 
Edwardl.,96,  98, 101, 102 
Edward  II.,  108 
Edwai-d  III.,  113,  119 
EUzabeth,  213-217 
Henry  II.,  71 
Henry  IV.,  138 
Henry  VII.,  175 
Henry  VIII.,  180, 196 
James  I.,  241 
William  I.,  43 
William  II.,  51 
WilUam  HI.,  328-331 
Scotland,  union  with,  316,  317,  348 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  461 
Scrope,  Archbishop,  140 
— ,  Lord,  of  Masham,  143 
'Scrupling  the  Habits,'  210 
Scutage,  65,  85,  86 
Scutari,  493 
Sea-dogs,  223 
Seaforth,  Earl,  358 
Sebastopol,  491 
Security,  Act  of,  347,  415 
Seditious  Meetings  Act,  454 
Selden,  262 

Self-denying  Ordinance,  272,  273 
Senegal,  402 
Septennial  Act,  356 
Seringapatam,  409,  426 
Servia,  493,  511 

Settlement,  Act  of  (Ireland),  313,  320,  328- 
331;  (England)  First  Act  of,  320, 325,416, 
(Second)  338 
Seven  bishops,  321 
Seventeenth  century,  341 
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Seville,  Treaty  of,  366 

Seymour,  Jane,  190 

— ,  Sir  T.,  208 

— ,  William,  234, 235 

Seymours,  the,  193  note 

Shaftesbury,  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of,  305 

— ,  Earl  of  (WiUiam  IV.  and  Victoria),  472 

Shah  Alum,  409,  410 

—  Soojah,  494, 495 
Shakespear,  229 
Sharp,  Granville,  415 

— ,  James,  Archbishop,  313 

Shelbiume,  Lord,  407 

Sherboume,  273 

Sherbrooke,  Robert  Lowe,  Lord,  505 

ShereAli,512 

Sheridan,  406, 411,  420 

Sheriflf»23,58,  71,76, 139 

Ship  money,  255,  260,  262,  330 

Shire,  12 

Sliiremote,  13 

♦  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,'  344 
Shovel,  Cloudesley,  344,  345 
Shrewsbury,  273,  326,  327 

— ,  Duke  of  (Anne),  353 

— ,  Earl  of  (James  XL),  322 

— ,  Talbot,  Earl  of,  155 

Sidmouth,  Addington,  Lord,  430, 433 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  223 

Sikhs,  494  no/«,  498 

Silchester,  9 

SUistria,  491,  495 

Simnel,  Lambert,  171 

Simons,  Bichard,  170 

Sinking  fuud,  413 

Sinope,  491 

Si  ward,  31 

Six  Acts.  454 

—  Articles,  194 
Skinner,  305,  343 
Skippon,  272 

Slave  trade,  44,  224,  415,  451 

Slavery  Abolition  Act,  500 

— ,  abolition  of,  471 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  379 

Smith,  Adam,  413 

— ,  John  (Baptist),  247 

— ,  John  (Virginia),  247 

— ,  Sir  H.,  496 

—,  Sir  Sidney,  426 

Smithfield,  187 

Smuggling,  367,  413 

Socialism,  481,  506 

Social  Science  Association,  502  note 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  269 

Somers,  Lord  336 

Somerset,  Beaufort,  Duke  of,  153 

— ,  Herbert,  Earl  of,  181 

Somerset  House,  201, 474 

— ,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of,  240 

— ,  Seymour  (Duke  of),  Protector,  198 

Sophia,  Electress,  338 

Soudan, 514 

Soult,  Marshal,  437,  441,  443,  444 

South  Kensington  Museum,  502  note 

South  Sea  Bubble,  360 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  297 

*  Sower  of  Sedition,'  253 


BTU 


Spa  Fields,  453 

Spanish  American  Golouiefl,  224, 461, 461, 465 
Spanish  succession,  336 
•  Speedwell,'  the,  247 
Spencer,  Earl,  474 
— ,  General,  437 
Spenser,  Edmund,  228 
Spinning  jenny,  417  and  note 
Spitalfields  weavers,  460 
St.  Albans,  3,  6,  80 
— ,  Francis  Bacon,  Earl  of,  241 
St.  Amaud,  Marshal,  491 
St.  Bartholemew's  day,  221 
St.  Brice's  day,  27 
St.  Chad,  14 
St.  Columba,  14 
St.  Crispin's  day,  144 
St.  Gcrmains,  324 
St.  Giles's,  riot  in,  257 
St.  Helena,  306 
St.  John,  Oliver,  241 
St.  Pierre,  422 
.  St.  Ruth,  331 

St.  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  121, 160 
St.  Vincent,  Sir  J.  Jervis,  Earl  of,  423 
Stafford,  Tliomas,  210 
Staffords,  the,  165, 170 
Stair,  Earl  of,  373 
Stamp  Act,  393 

Standing  army,  289,  307,  325,  336,  347,  451 
Stanhope  (General),  348,  350-361 
Stanley,  Sir  W.,  167, 173 
Star  Chamber,  171, 179,  227,  236,  253,  262 
Staten  Island,  400 
States-General,  418 

Statute,  *  De  Heretic©  Comburcndo,'  137 
Statute  of  Gloucester,  93 

—  Labourers,  128,  228 

—  Livery,  133, 138, 143  note 

—  Marlborougti,  92 

—  Mortmain,  133 

—  PrsBmunire,  133 

—  Provisors,  123,  133 

—  Savoy  Palace,  129 

—  Treasons,  126 

—  Westminster  (1)  94,  (2)  94,  (3)  95 

—  Winchester,  95 
Steamers,  417 
Steele,  Richard,  359 
Stein,  437 

Stephen,  Count  of  Bloisj,  48 

— ,  Count  of  Boulogne  and  King  of  England. 

56,  59-62 
Stephenson,  George,  469 
Stephens  (agitator),  481,  607 
Stewarts,  the,  51 
Stigand,  32, 33,  37, 41 
Stirling,  160,  356,  375,  376 
Stop  of  the  Exchequer,  306 
Strafford,  Tiiomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of,  250- 

261,  272,  281,  292 
Stratford,  Archbishop,  115 

—  de  Redcliffe,  490 
Strathclyde,  13,  23,  29 
Strickland,  219 
Strikes,  454 
Strode,  252,  259 
Stuart,  Arabella,  23  (,  235 
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Stuart,  Egm6,  222  note 

— ,  General,  436 

— ,  Walter  (the  Steward)  103 

Sturbridge  Fair,  126 

Subinfeudation,  95 

Suetonius  Faulinus,  3 

Suez  Canal,  purchase  of,  510 

Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of,  181, 185 

— ,  Earl  of  (George  III.),  396 

— ,  Earl  of  (Mary),  206 

— ,  Earl  of  (Michael  de  la  Pole),  131 

— ,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of,  176, 179 

— ,  WiUiam  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of,  152, 154 

Suffrage,  Manhood,  481 

SunderUnd,  Earl  of  (James  II.),  311,  319, 

232 ;  (Anne)  346,  354.  367-361 
Supremacy  (Henry  VIIL),  188 ;  (Elizabeth), 

212 
*  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,'  187 
Surajah  Dowlah,  386,  387,  409, 410 
Surrey,  Howard,  Earl  of,  107 
Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  373,  422, 

453 
Suspensory  power,  306 
Sussex,  Duke  of  (son  of  George  III.),  475 
Sutlej,the,496 
Sweden,  246,  304,  406,  493 
Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  (1)  27,  (2)  40 
— ,  son  of  God  wine,  31 
Swift,  Dean,  364, 461 
Swynford,  Catherine,  wife  of  John  of  Ghent, 

133 
Sydenham,  Lord,  479 
Sydney,  Algernon,  315,  329 
— ,  Henry,  322 
Synod  of  Dort,  241 

'  Tables,*  the,  267, 258 
« Tacking,'  338,  346 
Tallage,  104  note,  115 
Tallard,  Marshal,  344 
Tangiers,  313,  319 
Taunton,  267,  273 
— ,  Maids  of,  319 
Taylor  (martyr),  208 
Telegraph,  483  note 
Telford,  417 
Templars,  107 
Temple,  Earl,  8€0,  391, 411 
— ,  the,  129 

Tenants  in  chief,  47,  78,  81 
Tender  consciences,  276,  2d5 
Tenerifle,  291 
Terai,  294 

Terouenne,  Siege  of,  179 
Test  Act  (EUzabeth),  216 ;  (Charles  II.),  313, 

319,  357, 421 
— ,  Repeal  of,  464 
Tests,  University,  abolished,  509 
Thanet,  8 
Tliegns,  12 
Theobald  (nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror), 

69 
—  Archbishop.  66 
Theodore,  Archbishop,  14 
— ,  King,  607 
Tlieo;lo3ius,  6 


Thirty  Years'  War,  243 
Thistlewood,  454 
Thomas  the  Baker,  129 

—  of  Woodstock   (son    of    Edward  III.), 
121  ^ 

Thralls,  12 

Throckmorton,  Nicholas,  200 

Throgmorton,  Francis,  222 

ThurkUl,  27 

Thurlow,  396 

Ticonderoga,  382,  399, 401 

Tiers  Etat,  419 

TUsit,  Peace  of,  435, 436 

Tippoo  Saib,  411,  422, 426 

Tithe  Commutation  Act  (Eng'.and),47G 

Tithes,  Irisli,  471 

Tobago,  422 

Todleben,491,  511 

Tolerance,  207,  270,  274,  290, 306,  £13 

Toleration  Act,  327 

Tonnage  and  Poundage,  249,  253,  202 

Torbay,  323 

Tories,  312  and  note,  313,  324, 340,  352 

Torres  Vedras,  440 

Torrington,  Herbert,  Earl  of,  320,  329,  330 

Torture,  255,  313 

Tostig,  31,  32,  34,  35 

Toulon,  422 

Touraine,  63,  64 

Toumai,  179,  374 

Tournaments,  75,118 

Towns,  Boman,  5  note 

Townshend,  Charles,  395 

— ,  Lord,  354-365 

Trade  companies  (James  I.),  237 

—  Unions,  507 

Traitorous  Correspondence  Act,  422 

Translation  of  tlie  Bible,  236 

Transportation,  abolition  of,  501 

Transvaal,  513 

Trastamare,  Henry  of,  121 

Treason,  133, 134,163, 174,  200 

Treason  Act  (WiUiam  III.),  335 

Treasons,  Statute  of,  126 

Treasurer,  58 

Trent,  Council  of,  215 

*  Trent,'  seizure  of  tlie,  603 

Tresham,  Francis,  238 

Trevelyan,  Sir  G.,  515 

Trevithlck,  469  note 

Trichinopoly,  385 

Triennial  Act  (Charles  L),  2C1,    SOI  nO; 

(William  IIL),  333,334 
Triers  and  Ejectors,  287 
Trinidad,  423 
Trinity  Sundav,  68 
Trinoda  Neces'sitas,  12 
Triple  Alliance,  304 
TripoU,461 
Troyes,  Treaty  of,  147 
Tullibardine,  Marquis,  358 
Tunis,  461 
Turgot,  418 
Turnham  Green,  267 
Tyndalo,  187 
Tyrcoimel,  Earl  of  (Elizabeth),  242 ;  Biehard 

Talbot,  Earl  of  (James  II.),  317 
Tyrore,  Earl  of,  242 
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TJdal,  220 

TJlm,  433 

^Mster,  Plantation,  242,  253 

"Undertakers  in  Parliament,  240  ;  Ireland,  242 

Uniformity,  Act  of  (Edward  VI.),  199,  202  ; 

(Elizabeth),  212  ;  (Charles  11. ),  307 
Ujiion,  Repeal  of  the,  wltli  Ireland,  461 
—  with  Ireland,  429 

Scotland,  346,  347  nole,  348 

Unitarian  Society,  420 
Unitarians,  327,  388 
United  Colonies,  399 

*  United  Irishman,'  486 

•  United  Irishmen,'  428 
'  United  Kingdom,'  430 

United  Kingdom  Alliance,  504  note 

Urban,  Pope,  60 

Useful  Knowledge  Society,  476 

Utopia,  185  note 

Utrecht,  Union  of,  221 ;  Peace  of,  333, 318, 351 


Vagabon-dage,  202 

Vale  of  the  White  Horse,  9, 19 

Valence,  Aymer  de,  87 

Valentine,  252,  253 

Valley  Forge,  401,  402 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  501 

—  Paris,  200 

—  Tromp,  285,  288,  302 

Vane,  Sir  H.  (the  Younger),  269,  297 

Varangian  Guard,  44 

Vasco  de  Gama,  178 

Vauglian,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  315 

Vendome,  Marshal,  350 

Venice,  424  note^  450,  504  note 

Venner,  298 

*  Venus  and  Adonis,'  229 
Verden,  357 

Vernon,  Admiral,  371 

Versailles,  Treaty  of  (1783),  408  and  note 
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